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HOLY  GHOST  COLLEGE  BULLETIN, 


IXTRODLCTORY. 

We  fulfill  a  loug-cherishetl  desire  in 
plaeiug  before  our  readers  to-da_v  the  tir>t 
number  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College 
Bli.letin.  Its  maiu  purpose  is  to  record 
the  doings  of  the  College  iu  the  various 
departments,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  in- 
ereased  activity  within  and  increased  in- 
terest \vith(jut  the  academic  walls.  With 
a  view  to  attaining  the  first  part  of  this  two- 
fold result  the  Bulletin  will  publish  the 
results  of  the  quarterly  examinations  held 
in  all  the  classes,  and  such  selections  from 
original  work  of  the  students  as  may  be 
judge<l  fit  to  be  laid  before  their  friends. 
It  is  believed  that  this  will  serve  as  an 
e.xcelleut  incentive  to  .study;  for,  if  pub- 
licity and  competition  are  deemed  so  ad- 
vantageous in  prosecuting  ordinary  human 
eoterpri-ses,  they  are  particularly  useful  for 
drawing  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  student. 
No  seat  of  learning  can  dispense  with 
them  without  exposing  itself  to  failing 
into  a  sluggish  routine  with  a  bright  spot 
only  here  and  there  in  its  history.  It  is 
true  that  the  ideal  student  who  loves 
learning  for  its  own  sake  does  not  need 
any  such  incentives,  just  as  the  ideal  chris- 
tian who  finds  virtue  its  own  reward  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  as  often  as  others  of 
heaven  and  its  counterpart.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  average  .student,  like  the 
average  Christian,  requires  to  have  kept 
before  him  the  wholesome  stimulant  of 
reward  and  the  deterrent  of  dishonor  to 
quicken  his  sense  of  duty  and  develop  his 
highest  energies.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Bulletin  will  help  to  accomplish  this 
for  every  student  of  Holy  Ghost  College. 
For,  among  the  best  rewards  of  the  good 
student,  will  be  the  chronicling  of  his  suc- 
ces.s,  and  the  sharpest  sting  for  indolence 
w'U  be  the  setting  forth  its  fruits  in  the 
lists  of  examination  results. 

The  Bulletin  will  thus  attain  the  pri- 
mary object  of  its  existence — healthy  emu- 


lation among  the  College  students.  In 
addition,  it  will,  we  trust,  prove  of  interest 
to  the  many  friends  of  the  College,  and, 
indee<l,  to  all  lovers  of  education.  It  is  a 
great  drawback  to  seats  of  learning  like 
Holy  Ghost  College,  that  they  have  no 
means  of  putting  en  evidence  the  work 
thcv  do.  In  other  countries  public  com- 
petitions between  colli'gosfor  prizes  otl'ered 
bv  the  State,  or  the  higher  universities 
supply  a  .satisfactory  means  of  testing  the 
relative  worth  of  the  several  institutions. 
Here  no  such  system  exists.  In  the  field 
of  athletics  only  the  .several  colleges  meet 
in  rivalry  before  the  public  gaze. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  similar 
means  of  exciting  enuilation  does  not  exist 
for  intellectual  pursuits.  The  President 
ot  thi-  College  |iiiinte(l  out  some  time  ago, 
in  an  eastern  review,  practical  means 
whereby  the  higher  universities — notably, 
for  Catholic  colleges,  the  new  university  at 
Washington — could  iuHuencc  and  stimu- 
late the  work  of  the  colleges  by  establish- 
ing prizes  and  scholarships  for  open  com- 
petition. It  is  still  hoj)e(l  that  some  such 
means  will  be  adopted.  Meanwhile,  the 
Bulletin  will  give  to  the  friends  of 
Holy  Ghost  College  an  unvarnished  ac- 
count of  such  of  its  proceedings  as  may  be 
of  interest. 

Further,  the  Bulletin  will  occupy  it- 
self with  educational  matters  in  general. 
The  work  of  the  College  embraces  the 
three  great  divisions  of  education — ]iri- 
mary,  secondary,  and  higher;  and  thus, 
whatever  regards  any  phase  of  education 
will  fiud  a  place  in  this  publication.  Pri- 
mary or  parochial  schools,  high  schools  or 
academies,  colleges  and  universities  ,  will 
each  command  attention.  Educational 
works  will  be  reviewed;  systems  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  will 
be  discussed. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Bul- 
letin will  be  its  Alumni  department;  in 
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which  items  of  news  concerning  ])ast-stn- 
dents  will  be  recorded.  lu  tiiis  connection 
we  bespeak  the  cooperation  of  the  Alunani 
themselves  to  keep  us  au  courant  of  their 
movemeuts. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks, 
we  send  forth  the  Bulletin  on  its  mis- 
sion to  stimulate  those  within  and  to 
interest  those  without  the  College.  We 
trust  it  will  be  no  small  factor  in  building- 
up  the  greater  future,  of  wiiieh  we  have 
already  many  signs,  when  Holy  Ghost 
College  will  develo]i  into  the  fulness  of 
university  life,  under  the  illuminating 
guidance  and  comforting  strength  of  the 
Divine  Paraclete. 


Notes  on  various  Departments 
and  Subjects. 

Religiox. 

As  expressed  in  the  design  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  Bulletin,  Religion  holds  the 
place  of  honor  among  the  studies  of  the 
College.  Not  that  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  the  technical  teaching  of  it,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  at  the  foundation  and  to 
permeate  every  part  of  the  academic  woi-k. 
The  means  taken  for  inculcating  Religion 
are  partly  direct  and  partly  indirect.  The 
direct  means  are  (a)  religious  instruction, 
(6)  religious  associations  or  sodalities,  (e) 
frequentation  of  the  sacraments  of  Penance 
and  Holy  Eucharist.  The  indirect  means 
are  the  high  tone  of  morality  that  is  in- 
sisted upon,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
each  exercise  by  prayer,  and  above  all,  the 
example  of  the  teachers  who,  almost  with- 
out exception,  belong  to  a  special  religious 
order  which  makes  professions  of  aiming 
at  the  highest  christian  perfection. 

Religious  IxsTErcTiox. 

Since  most  students  who  enter  the  Col- 
lege have  alread}'  received  sound  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  religion,  whetlicr  at 
school  or  at  home,  the  course  given  in  (he 
College    is    iiaturallv     advanced — -beine 


apologetic  and  explanatory  of  the  higher 
truths  of  religion  rather  than  merely 
catechetical.  In  the  Academic  depart- 
ment, the  theologian  Schouppe's  Course  of 
Instructions  is  the  text  book;  and  in  the 
Collegiate  department.  Church  Histor) 
and  Scri]5ture  form  the  staple  of  instruc 
tion.  The  following  questions,  selecte(j 
from  those  set  at  the  First  Term  Exam- 
inations of  this  year  will  give  an  idea  ot 
the  scope  of  studies  in  religion  : 

Jrxioii  Class. 

^^'hat  is  meant  by  Inspiration  ?  How 
does  it  differ  from  (a)  Assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  (b)  Revelation  ? 

Upon  what  authorities  do  we  rely,  in 
general,  f  )r  jjroof  of  the  positive  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

Describe  (a)  the  general  Unity  of  Plan 
in  the  Bible,  (6)  Some  of  the  Literary 
Beauties  of  the  Bible. 

Freshman  and  Sophomoee. 

Describe  the  destruction,  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  what  was  this  destruction  the  con- 
sequence '.' 

Acad^'JIic. 

What  is  meant  by  a  higher  course  of 
religious  instruction  ?     Show  its  necessity. 

Prove  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Mention  and  explain  the  fundamental 
truths  that  are  evident  to  reason. 

Give  the  proofs  of  God's  existence. 

Explain  the  terms :  Atheist,  pantheist, 
fatalist,  materialist. 


[The  followiug  is  an  extract  from  tlie  Paper  of 
P.  J.  Hessoii,  in  answer  to  the  first  of  the  abo\e 
questions  set  to  the  Jnuior  Class.] 

Inspiration  is  a  supernatural  help, 
which,  intlticneing  the,  will  of  the  sacred 
writer,  positively  directs  and  determines 
him  to  write,  while  it  enlightens  his,  un- 
derstanding, at  least,  in  regard  to  thei  sub- 
stance of  wiiat  he  ought  to  write.  The 
Assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ,  is  a 
succour,    Ijv    which,   through   the  h't?lp   of 
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tlie  Holy  (Jliost,  a  jitTsuii  is  kept  t'lDiii 
foniiuittiug  auy  error  in  what  he  writis. 
This  Assistauee  constitutes  the  infaliil)ility 
of  the  Pope. 

From  the  tletiiiitiuii  nf  each,  it  eaii  he 
seen,  how  Inspinitinu  tiiHers  from  tiie 
Assistance  of  the  Holy  (iiiusi.  Inspiiu- 
tion  is  a  po.sitivc  direction,  whereas,  the 
other  is,  so  to  speak,  a  negative  iiel|>. 
Inspiration  enlightens  the  person  in  re- 
gartl  to  what  he  ought  to  write.  Assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost  means,  that  He 
merely  watches  over  the  writer  su  a>  not 
to  let  him  fall  into  error,  allowing  hini  at 
the  same  time  to  study  for  himself,  and 
think  out  his  own  material. 

Revelation  is  a  siii)eriiaiural  instruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cihost  to  a  per.-ou, 
regarding  something  uukuown  to  that 
person  beforehand  ;  as,  the  Revelatiou 
made  to  Lsaia.s,  of  Christ  to  he  born  of  a 
Virgin.  Revelatiou  informs  a  person  of 
something  not  known  before,  whereas, 
Inspiration  may  be  the  development  of 
subjects  already  known   l>y  natural  inean>. 


W'EDXKsnAV  IxsTKicrrnxs. 
Every  Wednesday  the  President  speaks 
to  the  students  on  some  subject  couueeled 
with  academic  life.  Tiic  jjurport  of  tiiese 
instructions  istolielp  to  build  up  the  iileal 
recently  expressed  by  the  President  when 
he  said  that  he  wanted  every  student  of 
the  College  to  shine  before  men  as  a  chris- 
tian, a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  Ju 
future  numbers  of  the  Eui-letin  we  sludl 
give  reports  of  some  of  these  instructions. 
We  must  be  content  this  time  with  merely 
mentioning  some  of  the  subjects  recently 
treatetl :— "  The  ideal  student ;"  "  Love  of 
study;"  "Gentlemanly  conduct  at  games;" 
"Respect  for  authority;"  "Archangil 
Raphael  and  Tobias ;"  "  Passion  and 
Reason." 

Sodalities. 

There  are  four  Sodalities,  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  the  Holy  Angels,  and  the  Child 
Jesus  respectively.     Each  of  them   meets 


every  week,  recites  an  appropriate  office, 
ami  listens  to  a  short  instruction  from  its 
Director. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  at 
present  affiliated  to  the  Archcoufrateruity 
erected  some  time  ago  at  I^ondou  by  the 
late  Cardinal  Manning;  but  steps  are 
being  taken  to  erect  a  distinct  Archcontra- 
teruity  in  America,  and  it  is  expected  that 
its  central  -anctuary  will  be  at  the  College. 
'I'he  meetings  of  the  Sodality  are  held 
every  Monday.  The  officers  for  the 
present  year  are  : — 

Diieitor,   l{ev.  Jolm  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 

I'li-Hct.   Ilu^h  A.  Collins. 

SiiDAl.lTV    or   TlIK    l.MMACl  l.ATK    UKAKT 

OK  Makv. 
The  object  of  this  Sodality  is  to  culti- 
vate tuuong  its  members  a  tender  devotion 
to  till'  Holv  Heart  of  the  ^lother  of  God, 
to  engage  them  to  imitate,  especially 
dui-iug  this  inii)(>rtant  period  of  their  life, 
her  admirable  virtues,  and  Knally  to  ob- 
tain her  powerl'ul  protection  over  their 
studies  and  their  conduct. 

The  meetings  take  place  in  the  College 
Chapel  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
close  of  school,  when,  after  a  few  brief 
words  from  the  Spiritual  Director,  the 
members  rocite  the  little  office  of  the 
Immaculate  Htait.  The  officers  for  this 
yt'ar  are  : — 

Director,    Ki-v.  1'.  A.  McDermott,  C.  S.  8p. 

Prefect,  Will.  Liiiiili. 

Vice  Prelect.  D.  linnly. 

Secretary,  J.  Larkiii. 

Trea-snrer,  J.  May. 

Lilirarian.  W.  Mulligan. 

ytaudai-d  IJcarcr,  .J.  O'Neill. 

Sodality  oi-  tiik  Holy  Angels. 

This  Sodality  has  been  already  organ- 
ized. It  comprises  the  students  of  the 
three  Academic  classes,  and  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  largest  sodality  in  the  Col- 
lege, consi.stiug  of  nearly  one  hundred 
niemljers. 

Tlie  members  aim  at  honoring  the  Holy 
Anijcis    ill   a   special    manner,  under   the 
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patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
qiieeu  of  the  Holy  Augels,  and  they  vie 
with  one  another  in  prayer  and  watchful- 
uess  that  they  may  not  only  retain  bnt 
even  advance  in  innocence,  pnrity  and 
piety,  the  most  precious  virtues  of  youth. 

Besides  tiie  ordinary  officers,  this  So- 
dality has  what  it  calls  "Class  Prefects." 
Each  class  elects  a  Prefect  from  its  own 
members,  and  he  leads  the  class  to  and 
from  the  weekly  Sodalit}'  meetings.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  air  of  dignity  and 
impt)rtance  assumed  l)y  the  young  Prefect 
and  it  is  not  less  pleasing  to  notice  how 
his  classfellows  respect  and  obey  him,  and 
w.hat  perfect  order  they  maintain  whilst 
under  his  guidance. 

The  nature  of  the  Angels,  their  offices 
and  services  to  men,  particularly  those  ol' 
the  Guardian  Angels  to  the  young,  arc  the 
subjests  to  be  treated  this  year  in  the 
weekly  instructions  given  by  the  Spiritual 
Directi;r.    The  officers  for  this  year  are: — 

Director,  l\ev.  Martin  A.  Hehir,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Prelect,  Michael  A.  McGarey. 
First  Assistaut,  Johu  F.  Enriglit. 
Second  Assistant,  I'eter  J.  .Joj'ce. 
Treasurer,  John  A.  Hanlon. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Rihu. 
Librarian,  Joseph  F.  Moiiaghan. 
Standard  Bearer.  Thomais.  H.  Brvson. 


Sodality  oi--  the  Ixfant  Jesus, 

Director,  Kev.  Christopher  Plunkett,  C.  S.  Sp_ 

Prelect,  J.  Sackville. 

First  Assistaut,  Ray,  Daschbach. 

Second  Assistaut,  Richard  Pollard, 

Treasurer.   H.  Smith. 

Secretary,  Ray.  Mabold, 

Standard  Bearer,  .John  McFarhmd, 

Philosophy. 

Within  the  la.st  two  years,  a  full  course 
of  Philosophy  has  been  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme, beginning  with  Logic  and  Met- 
aphysics for  the  tirst  year,  in  the  Junior 
Class,  and  ending  with  the  remaining  sub- 
jects in  the  Senior  Class,  As  the  true 
principles  of  sound,  christian  Phihjsophy 
are  nowhere  more  surely  or  more  clearly 


to  be  found  than  in  the  doctrines  of  th( 
Angelic  Doctor,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ac 
cording  to  the  express  declarations  of  ou 
illustrious  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.  the  mem 
bers  of  this  class  are,  from  the  very  outset 
accustomed  to  the  teachings  of  St.  Thomas, 
though  the  medium  of  that  excellent  work 
on  christian  Philosophy,  by  his  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Zigliara,  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  hands. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  pupils 
of  the  first  years'  course  have  seen  the 
preliminary  principles  of  Logic,  including 
the  elements  and  rules  of  the  Syllogism, 
while  those  who  are  making  their  .second 
years'  philosophy  have  .seen  the  great  part 
of  rational  Psychology,  including  such  in- 
teresting and  important  questions  as  the 
Nature  of  Life,  the  Spirituality  and  Im- 
mortality of  tlie  Human  Soul,  etc. 

Proposed  Law  School. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  under  con- 
sideration to  establish  .a  Law  School  in 
connection  with  the  College.  The  useful- 
ness of  such  an  in.stution  is  obvious.  It 
would  give  to  large  numbers  of  promising 
young  men  in  Pittsburg  and  surrounding 
districts  the  opportuiiity  of  studying  law 
in  the  most  advantageous  way,  and  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  There  is  none  of 
the  liCarned  Professions  which  holds  out 
such  high  prizes  for  talent  and  integrity 
as  that  of  the  Law.  Hence,  there  is 
scarcely  any  greater  benefit  that  could  be 
conferred  on  young  men  of  brains  and 
character,  than  the  putting  within  their 
reach  a  suitable  Law  School. 

It  is  this  conviction  which  has  led  the 
Trustees  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  establish  a  Law 
School.  They  are  willing  to  allocate  for 
its  use  the  requisite  buildings  and  other 
appointments.  But  they  are  confronted 
with  one  great  difficulty — the  lack  of 
necessary  funds.  Measures  are  being  at 
present  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of 
the  mo.st  thoughtful  and  public  spirited 
men  of  Pittsburg,  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment, or,  at  least  a  guarantee  fund  which 
would  enable  the  College  to  secure  the  eq- 
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.ake  delightful  excursions  iuto  the 
iuburb?,  ami  are  now  perfectly  conversant 
with  all  the  intricate  paths  of  Schenley 
Park,  tiie  flower  maizes  of  the  Conserva- 
tory and  the  chief  avenues  and  public 
buildings  of  the  two  cities.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month,  as  a  reward  and 
encouragement  for  satisfactory  conduct, 
they  are  permitted,  on  the  invitation  of 
their  friends  or  with  their  permission,  to 
pend  the  day  at  home  or  with  their  friends 
until  supper  time  and  benediction. 

During  the  Exposition  season,  they  had 
many  opportunities  to  flimiliarize  them- 
selves with  the  exhibits,  and  enjoy  the 
music  of  the  fluiious  New  York  band  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Professor  Innis. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  day  they  all 
enjoyed  ;  some  spent  it  in  the  College  as 
they  were  to  take  part  in  a  football  match  ; 
others  accompanied  the  first  team  to  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  to  see  it  do  battle  with  the 
Vigilants,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  while  others 
still,  with  the  sweet  refrain  of  "Home, 
sweet  home,"  resounding  in  their  ears, 
thought  there  was  no  place  like  home  and 
no  "culinary  object"  to  be  preferred  to  a 
turkey  dinner  at  the  family  table. 

They  are  all  now  looking  forward  with 
joyful  anticipation  to  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, when,  relieved  from  resti-aint  of  tlie 
class-room  and  study-hall,  they  shall  be 
free  to  enjov  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
their  friends,  surrounded  by  all  the  ])leas- 
ant  associations  that  Christmas  time  brings 
with  it. 

[N.  B.— Notes  on  other  Departments  will   ap- 
pear in  future  numbers.  ] 


Very  many  old  boys  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  that  Rev.  Father  Quinn  is  lying  at 
death's  door  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
whither  the  doctors  had  recommended  him 


to  so  for  his  health. 


The  Bulletin  wishes  a  very  Hay.py 
New  Y^ear  to  all  its  readers  and  friends. 


List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and  Honor 
Certificates 

AT  THE  f 

First  Term  Examinations  I 

HELD   IN 

November,  1894. 

To  secure  a  Tass  a  student  must  get  60  per  cei.f ;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  ceiit. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  H.mor 
Certiticates  These  Certihcates  are  given  to  stuv  I'.its 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subj^jt.; 
provided  they  pass,  i.e.,  ibtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
otfter  subjects  of  their  course. 

Grammar  Class. 

Callahan  Jos.    A.— P,    Bible    History,    Geog- 
raphy. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Dashbach  Raymond  J.— P,  Religion. 

D,  Bible  History,  Geography,  English, 
Penmanship. 
*DwYEE   James   J.— P,     Religion,    Arithmetic, 
English. 

D.     Bible   History-,    Geography,    Pen- 
manship. 
McFaelani)  John  J.— D,  Bible  History,  Relig- 
ion, Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 
*Maybold  Raymond  C— P,  Arithmeti<'. 

D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Geography, 
English,  Penmanship. 
Maltesta  Frank  J.— P,  Penmanship. 
Miller  Haery  J.— P,  Bible  History. 

D,  Religion,  Geography,  English,  Pen- 
manship. 
"Pollard  Richard  J.— D,  Religion,  Geography, 

English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Sackville  John  H.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Geography, 
English,  Penmanship. 
Smith  Harry  A.— D,  Bible   History,  Iteligion, 

Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 
Ward  John  J.— D,  Religion,  History. 

Third  Academic. 

*Barth  Curtis  R.— P,  English. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship 
-Benz    Sylvester    L.— P,    Religion,    History, 
English. 

D,  Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 
Penmanship 
Byrne  Bernard  A.— P,  Religion,  German,  Pen- 
manship. 
Burns  James  F.— P,  Religion,    English,  Latin, 
German,  Zoology. 

D..  History,  Penmanship. 
Bonnistalli    Frank    J.— P,     History,    Latin, 
Zoology. 

D,  German,   Penmanship. 
Campbell    John    M.— P,     Religion,     History, 
English,  Zoology. 
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firp   i  .ic^    r^C    line    or    more    fir.st-class 

j'r,,,  it    i.a\>.     A  certain  number  of 

gt'iitl  ii.''Vf      Irearly    promised    con- 

sidenil.l,_  -'im.s  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
lioi^eci   i,j:!     within    the  next  few    months 

enoui  '  I     have    been    guaranteed    to 

justif    1,  ugagement  of  the  required'  iu- 
strnci 

Fi;  information  aliout  this  jjroject 

'I'ill  1,  ■  en   in  tiie  next  number  of  the 

iV  Meanwhile  it  is  veryearnestlv 

i-'-r  .  .             '  "  g-enerons  attention  of 

all  I  .  •:   :''■:■   ■.'•■>x  e. 

Ancient  Classics. 

The  study,  of  the  classical  authors  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  is  regarded  as 
the  ground  work  of  literary  caltute  in  the 
College.  It  is  a  cause  of  much  satisfaction 
to  notice  that  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
students  take  up  each  year  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics  in  preference  to  the 
easier  but  more  barren  commercial  studies. 
This  is  a  jiroof  that  l)0th  students  and 
])arents  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  importance  of  these  higher  and 
more  painstaking  studies,  which  alone  sup- 
ply that  fulness  of  mental  disciidine  wdiich 
gives  power  and  strength.  The  methods, 
recognized  by  educationists  as  the  very 
best,  are  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
classics  in  tin;  College.  In  all  classes  a 
close  study  uf  grammar,  the  ])ractice  of 
composition,  both  imitative  and  original, 
and  the  reading  of  the  best  authors  after 
preparation  and  at  sight  are  re(juired. 


forced  in  the  training  of  our  orchestra  and  * 
military  band.  Our  orchestra  consists  of 
twenty  pieces,  and  includes  first  and  second 
violins,  viola,  flute,  first  and  second  clari- 
net, first  and  second  cornets,  first  and 
second  horns,  trombone,  cello,  bass  and 
drums.  Organized  in  the  early  part  of  1890 
it  has  since  then  been  steadily  maintained 
on  a  very  satisfiictory  and  creditable  foot- 
ino-.  The  changes  incidental  to  college 
life  render  this  a  rather  difficult  task. 
Pupils  come  and  go  in  due  course  of  time, 
and  when  the  termination  of  their  studies 
at  the  College  deprives  us  of  the  services 
of  one  or  several  efficient  and  skilled  play- 
ers, it  requires  energetic  and  persevering 
efforts  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  to  fill  their  place  in  the  band. 
But  we  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  sur- 
mounting this  ever-recurring  diffictdty. 

In  the  early  part  of  Oi'tnler  of  the 
present  year,  1894,  the  Rev.  Fa'tlier  Griffin 
undertook  the  formation  of  a  brass  and 
reed  band,  consisting  entirely  of  students; 
it  is  at  the  present  moaieut  complete  iu 
]K)int  of  members  and  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing in  the  art  of  rendering  military  music 
with  taste  and  precision.  Its  regular  re- 
hersals  are  held  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fi'idays  at  6:45  p.  m.,  and  those  of 
the  orchestra  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  8:30  a.  m. 

Twice  every  week  we  have  singing  class 
for  our  College  Choir  of  50  voices.  They, . 
as  well  as  the  orchestra  and  military  band, 
render  very  efficient  service  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  take  a  prominent  part  in  all 
our  literary  and  musical  entertainments. 


Our  Musical  Department. 
Our  readei-s  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
in  keeping  with  the  great  music-loving citv 
of  Pittsbui'g,  as  also  with  the  old  traditions 
of  the  College,  the  noble  art  of  inusiccounts 
many  of  its  most  ardent  vularies  amongst 
the  students.  Diu'ing  their  stay  here  they 
have  amjjle  o])|)<ii'(nnilv  for  ihc  develop- 
ment of  (heir  musical  tnlenl.all  insli'U- 
inenls  used  in  orchestral  and  militaiv 
music  being  taught  in  the  College,  and  the 
jictiuil    use  of  them   being  constantly    en- 


Our  Boarders. 

The  boarders  are  all  in  the  best  of  health 
and  s])irits,  a  fact  due  in  great  part  to  the 
devoted  brothel's  who  cater  for  them  to 
their  thorotigh  satisfiiction.  ]\Iindful  of 
theii-  motto,  "mens  sana  in  corporc  sano," 
tiny  apply  themselyes  cheerfully  to  their 
studies,  and  have  quite  a  liyely  time  of  it 
(luring  recreation  hours.  On  the  tree 
afternoons  of  Saturday   and  Sunday  they 
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D.    Book-keeping.    German,    Peuman- 


sbip. 


*C0LLlss  Thomas  J. — P,  Keligion,  Freneh. 

D.  History.   English.    Latin,  German. 
Arithmetic,  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
Dashbach    Johx    J. — P.      Eeligion.      History. 
Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
DoRNEXBUEG    James     A. — P,      Book-keeping. 

German,  Penmanship. 
Dressel  John  J. — P.  Book-keeping. 

'  f'    _    D.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 
EsDEELis  Louis  C. — P.  Latin,  German,  French, 
Zoology. 

',  D,  Penmanship. 
*Fkost    Vincent    A, — P,      Religion,     English. 
Zoology. 

D,  History,  Latin.  German,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 
*GlLl,EECE  JoHX  R. — P,  History,  English,  Ger- 
man, Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
*Gecnexwald  John  B. — P,  Religion,  English, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology. 

D,    History,  Latin,  German,   Penman- 
ship. 
Gillespie  Paul  A. — D.  Penmanship. 
Gkeffexstette   Joseph   J. — P.    Book-keeping, 
Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship, 
*Hagax  Joseph  L. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, French.  Arithmetic. 

D,  Latin,  German.  Zoology,  Penman- 
ship, 
Halabueda  Jerome  F. — P.  Latin,  Arithmetic. 
*Hexxey  Berxaed  J. — P,  Religion,  English. 
D,  History.  Latin,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
HoBAX  Joseph   L.— P,   History,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Houlahax    James    H. — P,   Religion,   History, 
English,  Latin,  Zoology. 
D,   Penmanship. 
*JoYCE  Petee  J. — p.  Religion,  History,  English, 
Latin.  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship,  Zoology. 
Kaxe     Charles      J. — P,      Religion,     History, 
Zoology. 

D,     Book-keeping,     .Arithmetic,    Pen- 
manship. 
Keeper  Leo  M. — P,  English. 

D,  History.  Latin,  German,  Zoology, 
Penmanship, 
Kruth  Albert  J. — P.  Religion,  History,  Book- 
keeping, German,  Arithmetic  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship, 
KiEBY  Edward  A. — D,  Penmanship, 
Laytox  Ed«'ard  p.— p.  Book-keeping,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 

D,  French. 
*McCuE  Wji.  E. — P,  Eeligion,  English,  German. 
D,  History,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 


Penmanship. 
JUElligott.    ^Y:\I.    J. — P,    Religion.    History, 
English,  Latin.  German, 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
McMULLEX     M.     A.  —  P,    Religion,     Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Latin. 
McXulty  J.  P. — P,  History.  Latin,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
*McVeax  Johx  a.  — p.  Religion. 

D,  History,  English,    Latin,   German, 
Arithmetic.  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
M.\tthe\vs  William  C. — P.   Keligion.  History, 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
McGoxxEG.\L  P>.   J. — P.  Keligion. 
Maloxey  Rob't.  F. — P.  Penmanship. 
Moore  Arthur  F. — P,  Book-keeping,  Ar'.thmetic, 
Zoology. 

T>.  Penmanship. 
Keilly  John  D,— P.  Zoology. 

D.  Penmanship. 
Reilaxd    Charles    W. — P,      Latin.      French, 
Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Ky-AX  Johx  J. — P,  Religion,  Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Reder  William  F. — P,  French.  Arithmetic. 

D.  Latin,  Penmanship. 
Skaeky  Johx  L. — P,  Religion,  History,  English. 
D.  Latin.    Arithmetic,   Zoology.    Pen- 
manship. 
Smith    Arthur    P. — Keligion.    History,    Latin. 

Zoology.  Penmanship. 
Schwax  Fraxk  J. — P,  Book-keeping. 
D.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 
Smith  J.  E. — Penmanship. 

Tkambly  Herbert  J. — Keligion.  English,  Latin, 
French,  Zoology. 

D.  History,  German,  Penmanship, 
L'XGER  Siegfried  E. — P.  German.  Zoology. 

T>.  Penmanship. 
*Weex  Thos.  a.— P,  English,  French. 

D.  Religion.  History.  Latin.  Grammar, 
.Arithmetic.  Zoology. 

Second   Academic. 

AuL  Edward  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Algebra, 
Botany,  Penmanship, 

D,  English,  Greek.  Arithmetic. 
*Brext  Syd.  a. — P.  Religion,  History.  English, 
Latin,    Greek.    German,     French,    Algebra, 
Botany.  Penmanship. 
D,  -Arithmetic. 
*DUFF\'   P.   E. — P.  History,  English,  German, 

D,     Keligion,     Book-keeping,    French, 
Botany,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Duxx  John  E. — P,  History,  Algebra. 

D.    Religion,    English,    Greek.    .Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
■^ExRiGHT  Johx  F. — P,  German,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany  Pen- 
manship. 
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Fakxax  John  .1.— P.  Religion.  History.  Euglish, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
D,  Penmanshi]), 
*Ge-iSNKR     Corn.     A.— P.      Gi-nnan.      French, 
Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,   Keligion,   History.   English,   Latin. 
Greek.  Arithmetic,  .Vlgebra. 
GlEL  Georoe  J.— p.    History.    Greek,    German. 
French.  Arithmetic.  Botany.  Penmanshi]i. 
D,  Religion,  Algebra. 
Gi.YXX  Wjr.  H.  — History,  Engli.sh.  Penmanship. 
D,     Book-keeping,     German,      Arith- 
metic. Algebra,  Botany. 
"HowABii  Joiix  J. — P.  Religion,  Hi.story,  Book- 
keeping, French. 

D,  Euglish,  German.  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Botany.  Penmanship. 
HUCKESTEIX    Fraxk   .J.  —  P,    English,     Greek, 
French,  Arithmetic. 

D.  Penman.sliip. 
HfTTlXCiER  Lulls   B. — P,    Book-keeping,    .Vlge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
Jascolski  Stanislaus  .\. — P,  Religion,  English, 
Latin,  German,  French. 

D.  (ireek.  Arithmetic,  Algeljra,  Botany. 
Penmanship, 
LiTZIXdKR   ];ay    W,  —  P.    Book-keejiing.    .\rith- 
metic- 

D,   Penmanship. 
Low  Richard. T. — P,  Religion,  Euglish,  German, 

Penmanship. 
*Maher  Patrick  E. — P,  History,  Latin.  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Botany. 

B,  Keligion,  English,  French   German, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
MoN.\GHAX  ,Jos.  F. — P,  History,  German,  .\rith- 
nietic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion. 

Murphy  Chas.  V.— P,  Religion,  German,  .Arith- 
metic, Algebra.  Botany. 

D,  Euglish,  Penmanship. 
*MlH5l  Enw.  AV. — P,  Religion,  History,  Euglish, 
Book-keeping,     (Jermau.     French,     Botauy. 
Penmau,ship. 

D.  .\rithmcfic.  Algelira. 
*QUIGI.EY  .Joseph  P.— P,  Religion.  History,  Eng- 
li.sh,     Latin.      Greek.     French,     .Arithmetic. 
Botauy. 

D,  German,  .\lgelira.  Penmanship, 
*Ryax  .Tohx  P,— p.  Religion,  History,  English. 
French,  .\rithmetic, 

D,    Book-keeping,    German,    .\lge1n-a, 
Botauy,  Penmanship. 
*RlIIX  Chas.  W.— P.    Hi.story.  Latin. 

D.  l.'eligiou.  English,  Greek.  Gcnuau. 
I'rencli,   .Vrillimetic.    Algebra.    Botauy.  Pen- 
mansliij), 
SciiMiiiT  Ai.r.ERT    .1.-1'.    Ilook-keeping,    .\rilh- 
metic.  .Vlgebra,    Botauy. 
D.  Peunnin.ship. 
Tooiiri.T,    Raymond  W.  — P.    Rcligicin,   Ilislory. 

.\rithmetic,  Pcnmaushii) 
Winter    Frank    j\L  — P,     i'rciuh,     .Vriilimetie, 


Algebra,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion. 
"■■Winter  Frank  W. — P.  Religion,  History  Ger- 
man. French.  Botany. 

D,   Euglish.   Greek,  Arithmetic,   Alge- 
bra. Penman.ship, 
Wise.max  GEoBCiE  A. — P,    English,    Book-keep- 
ing, French.  Algebra,  Botauy. 
D,  Penmanship, 
■■"Zixni.EE  JoHX  V. — P,  Religion,  German. 

D,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  .Vritlimetic.  Algebra,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 

First  Academic. 

Brysox  Thos,  H.  —  P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 

German,  Arithmetic.  Geology,  .\lgebra. 
FixxEY  C'H.-is.  D, — P,  Religion,  Euglish.  French, 
Arithmetic. 

I),  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Algebra. 
H.AXi.ox  Jxo.  A. — P,  Latin,  German. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic. 
Hei.bi.ixc;  Emil  A. — P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  German.  French.  Arithmetic. 
HiLLCiEOYE  W.Ai.  A. — P,  Keligion,  History,  Alge- 
1)ra. 

D,  Book-keepiug,'French. 
KosiiAEEWicz  Jos.  B, — P.  German. 
KiRCHXER  W.M.  L. — P,  German,  Arithmetic. 
Kaxe  ,Tas.  J, — P,  Book-keeijing,  German. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
K.VXE    Thos.    A. — P,    History,    English,    Latin, 

Greek,  German,  .Vritbmetic. 
Layton    Leo   W. — -P.    Religion.    Book-keeping, 
Geology. 

D,  French,  .Arithmetic,  .Vlgebra. 
M.\L0XEY  51.    J. — P.    Rerigion,    History,    Book- 
keeping, Geolog,v,  Algebra. 
D,  German. 
McBride  Thos.  C— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  German. 
*McG.VRE\'  JL  A. —  D,  Keligion.    Historyj  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,   German.    French,    Arith- 
metic, Geology,  Algebra. 
McSteex  .Tohx  E.— P,  Algebra. 
McTiGHE  Leo  A.— P.  Algebra. 
Merz '.Vrthur  W. — P.  English, -Vritlimetic. 

D,  Keli,gion.  History,  German.  .Vlgebra. 
JlEYEus  Chas,  L.  —  P,  German,   .Arithmetic, 
Nowak    Joseph   V, — D,    Keligion.    .Vritlimetic, 

Algebra. 
Oppici  Akgelo   G.— p.    Latin,    Greek,   Frcucli. 
Algebra. 

I\  Religion,  History. 
Kick  Eowarti  T.  — P.  History,  Algebra. 

]>,  English.  Latin.  German,  .-Vritlimetic. 
TcRXin.ACER  Chas  ]).— P.  Book-keeping, 
VicTTicR  EnwARO  L,  — P.  German.  .Vritlimetic. 

I>.   Latin.  .Vlgebra, 
W.\i,sii    Kicii.MiO  .A.  — P.  .Vritlimetic. 
Wii.r  Thus,    ,V,— I'.  German.  G^o'.ogy. 
]>.  .Vrilhmctic, 
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Senior  Business  C^oiirse. 

Baner    Jos.    J. — P.  Keligion,    English,    Coneb- 
pondeiice,  I'enniauship. 

D,  Book-keepiug,  Aiithnietic. 
*Beai>y    Das.  J. — P,    Commercial  Law,    Book- 
keepiug,  Correspontlence,  Penmanship. 
*BoRBONis  Jxo.  L. — P,  Commercial  Law. 

D,    Religion,    English,     Book-keepiug, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Bi'Kxs   Jxo.    A. — P,     Religion,     Book-keepiug, 
Correspondence. 

^D,  Penmauship.^ 
*DlLL0X  Aluekt  J. — P.  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  English, 

Book-keeping.  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

*DlLLOX    Chas.    .\. — D,    Religiou,    Commeicial 

Law,     English,     Book-keeping,   Arithmetic. 

Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

*DoHeety  D.\N".  A. — P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Keligion,  Commercial  Law,  English, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondeuce,  Penmanship. 
DoxovAX    Wm.    J. — P,     Religion,     Commercial 
Law,  English. 

D,  Correspondence,  Peumauship. 
Dunn  Bern.vkd  P. — P,  Arithmetic. 

Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
-Fkaxz  Ray  A.— P,   Religiou,   English,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,   Commercial   Law.     Book-keeping, 
Correspondeuce.  Penmanship. 
*Feeund  John  J. — P,  Commercial  Law. 

D,     Religiou,    English,    Book-keeping 
.Vrithmetic,  Correspondeuce,  Penmanship. 
*Fkida\'  Jxo.    A. — P,   English,     Book-keepiug, 
Arithmetic. 

D,   Religiou,    Commercial   Law,    I'en- 
mauship. 
FiNNEGAN  Alexander  J. — P,  Correspondence, 
I'enmauship. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
GiEL  W.  J.— P,  Religiou,  English. 

D,  Book-keeping,    Arithmetic,  Corres- 
pondence. 
■*GooD  Fredrick  A. — P,    Book-keeping,   Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religiou,  Commercial  Law,  English, 
Correspondence. 
*Gaeovi    Chas.    J. — P,    Religion,     Commercial 
Law. 

D,  English.  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
^HanlonThos.  J. — P,  Commercial  Law,  English. 
D,  Religiou,  Book-keeiiing,  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Peumauship. 
HoLLAXD    John    J. — P,    Religion,    Commercial 
Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 
D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Keally  Hexey  J.— P,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,  Religiou,  Book-keeijiug,  Arithmetic,' 
Correspondeuce,  Peumauship. 
Kex'nedy  James  P. — P,  English,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 


*KnuER  Jos.  G. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Eiigli.sh. 
D,  Keligion,  Book-keeping,  .\rithiuetic, 
Correspoudeuce. 
Keaus  Ch.\s.    L. — P,   Commercial   Law,    Arith- 
metic, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
D,  Book-keeping. 
*Kk.\vsWm.  B. — P,  Commercial  Law. 

D,    Religion   English,     Book-keepiug, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondeuce,  Penmanship. 
•■■JIaloxey   Edward   J. — P,   Commercial   Law, 
English,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion.    Arithmetic,    Correspond- 
ence. 
O'Briex,    M.    T.— D,    Religion.     Book-keei)ing, 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
O'Neil,  p.  J.— P,  English,  Book-keeping, 

D,  Keligion,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Stock  Edward  J.— P,  Commercial   Law,   Eng- 
lish, Correspondence. 

D,   Religiou,    Book-keeping,    Pcumau" 
ship. 
"■'Stratm.\x  Louis  J. — P,  Boolo-keeping. 

D,  Religion.  Commercial  Law ,  English, 
Arithmetic,  CorresiMudeuce,  Penmanship. 
*Walkee  Geo.  .S. — P,  Commercial  Law, 

D,    Religion,   English.    Book-keeping^ 
Arithmetic.  Correspondence.  Penmanship. 
*Winc;erter   P,  A. — D,    Religiou,    Commercial 
Law,  English  Book-keeping.  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 

Freshman  Class. 

Geaey  Jeeome  M. — P,  Religion,  Histoiy,  C4reek, 
Latin,  German,  Physics. 
D,  Algebra. 
*HuHN  Chas.  A. — P,  English,  German,  French, 
Algebra,  Geometry-,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Greek. 
*McCaethy'  Eugene  J.— P,   Euglish,   Algebra, 
Physics,  Geometry. 

D,    Religion,    History,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,  French. 
Meyers  Leo  L.— P,  Religion,  History,  German, 

D,  French. 
Mulligan  'William  A. — P,  German,  French. 
Ross  ROBEET  A. — P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
French,  Physics. 

D,  German. 
Wagner  Jos.  A. — P,  English,  German,  French, 
D,  Religion,   History,     Latin,    Greek, 
Algebi'a,  Physics. 
AVOLLXIK    Ad.\.m    F.— P,      Religion,      Historj', 
German. 

D,  French. 

Sophomore  Class. 

*C'ALLAHAN  Jos.  A. — P,  English,  Latin,  Cireek, 
German. 

D,  Religiou,  History,  French,  Geometry. 
Algebra,  Physics. 
Grimaldi  Jos.  A. — P,  Euglish,  Physics. 

D,  Religiou,  History,  German,  French. 
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LA-MB    W.Al.  A. — P,    Kuglish,    German,    Freucli, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  Physics. 
D,  Religion,  History. 
Lakkix  Jxo.  C— P,  Religion,  History,  French, 
Physics. 

D,  German. 
LoEFFLEB    Albert    J. — P,     English,    German, 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  French. 
Maniecki  Theodore  J. — P,  Religion,  History, 
Latin,  Algelira,  Physics. 

D,  German,  French. 
Neuroth  Feed  W. — P,  Religion,  History. 

D,  German. 
O'Neill  Jas.  F.— P,  French,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German. 
*Retk.\.    Fr'k.    a. — P,  English,    Latin,    Greek, 
French,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Physics. 
D,  Religion,  History,  German. 
WiETRZYNSKi  JoHN  N. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, Algeljra. 

D,  Religion,   History,  French,  Geome- 
try, Physics. 

Junior   Class. 

"•■■'Collins  Hugh  A. — P,  Greek,  Physics. 
D,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Latin,  German,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
DiEiJOLi)  Frank  X. — P,   English. 

D,  Religion.  History. 
Frekkr  George  A. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
German,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
D,  History. 
Frost  Ch.arles  V. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

Religion,  History,  English,  German. 
Hesson  Patrick  J.  — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Geometry,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English, German. 
Kelly  John  J. — P,  Greek,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
French. 
*Lauinger  Frank  H. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Loeffler  W.m.  C. — P,  History,  Latin,  Algeljra. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Geometry. 
McCabe  James  J.— P,  History,  English,  French, 
Geometry,  Algebra. 
D,  Religion. 
McClafferty    Jajies    A.— Religion,     History, 
English,  French. 
D,  German. 
Meyer  Jos. — P,  History,  English,  Latin.  Greek, 
German.  French,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
D,  Religion. 
Miller  Frank  8.— P,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,    History,  English,  Latin, 
German . 
O'Neil  Hugh  M.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 

Latin,  Algebra. 
QUINN  John  M.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Latin,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
D,  German. 


-■■Rydlewski  Vincent  J.— P,  Freucli,  (ieonietry. 
Algebra,  I'hysics. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,    Latin, 
Greek,  German. 
"*Scheoeffel  John  A. — P,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,   History,    English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
*Smith  George  J. — P,  French,  Algebra. 
D,  Religion,  History,  English, 
SoNNEFELD  JIicHAEL  S. — P,    History,  English, 

D    Religion. 
Walsh  Aetiiue  F. — P,  Religion,  Latin,    Alge- 
bra. 

I),  History,  English. 


ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    BY 
STUDENTS. 


Should  the  study"  of   Greek    form  a  nec-  ' 
essary'    part   of   a    College   Cl.vssical 
Course  ? 

If  the  question  were  put  to  a  class  of 
boysjiist  .struggliug  to  master  their  Greek 
conjugations  or  heroically  endeavoring  to 
turn  an  English  speech  into  Greek  "Oratio 
Obliqua"  the  majority  of  them  would  em- 
phatically answer  "no."  But,  if,  after  a 
few  years'  study  and  perusal  ot  the  Greek 
authors,  the  question  were  again  jiut  to 
these  same  boys,  their  answer  would  un- 
doubtedly be  in  the  afHrmiati ve.  Xow  what 
attractions  have  they  in  the  meanwhile 
found  in  the  Greek  language-attractions  so 
strong  as  to  make  them  declare  that  the 
really  difficult  task  of  learning  the  language 
has  been  more  than  compensated  for  bv  the 
fact  that  they  now  know  it.  It  is  ju.st  to 
])oint  out  the  reasons  for  this  declaration 
that  this  article  has  been  written. 

We  study  an  ancient  or  foreign  language 
in  order  that  we  may  read  and  aitpreciate 
its  literature,  and  thus  broaden  our  minds 
and  tlie  scope  of  our  ideas  by  adding  to 
the  knowledge  gleaned  from  our  native 
writers  that  also  which  we  can  extract 
from  foreign  sources.  This  would  be  a 
sufficient  general  reason  for  undertaking 
the  study  of  any  language  having  a  liter- 
ature worth  speaking  of,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  appreciate  fullv  anv 
foreign  work  we  must  read  it  in  the 
original,  as    every  language    has   its    own 
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delicate  similes  of  expression  which  cannot 
be  repnuluceil  in  a  translation.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  above  reason,  we  find  in 
Greek  other  sound  motives  for  making  it 
a  necessary  study  for  any  one  desirous  of 
pursuing  a  good  classical  course. 

In  the  first  place,  the  development  of  a 
lansiuaii'C  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
the  people,  and  we  need  scarcely  allude  to 
the  high  refinement  of  the  Greeks,  partic- 
nlarlv  the  Athenians.  A  highly  cultivated 
language  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
among  such  ])eople,  and  such  we  find 
Greek  to  be.  Even  when  Homer  used  it, 
it  was  no  barbarous  language;  but  it  was 
gradual Iv  improved  until  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  it  reached  its  most  perfect 
state,  and  was  then  a  language  conspicuous 
alike  for  its  clearness  and  its  ability  to  ex- 
press gracefullv  and  accurately  every 
mode  of  thought. 

Again,  the  more  comprehensive  the 
literature  of  a  language  is,  the  greater  is 
its  value,  as  meu  of  widely  different  tastes 
can  find  in  it  something  attractive  and  in- 
structive, suited  to  the  particular  taste  of 
each.  Xow,  we  may  ask,  where  among 
ancient  literatures  do  we  find  one  so  rich 
aud  varied  as  the  Greeks.  Let  us  glance 
at  some  of  the  principal  Greek  authors, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  worth  the  student's 
while  to  master  the  principles  of  the  lang- 
uage for  the  sake  of  the  wide  field  of  liter- 
ature then  to  be  opened  to  him,  in  which, 
whatever  be  his  literary  taste  or  fancy,  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  subjects  fit  to  excite 
his  admiration,  or  models  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

First  of  all,  in  Epic  poetry  we  have 
Homer,  whose  power  iu  using  beautiful 
metaphors  and  similes  has  never  been  ex- 
celled, aud  whose  style,  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  grand,  has  charmed  his  readers 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Pass- 
ing then  to  dramatic  aud  tragic  poetiy,  we 
meet  three  master-hands,  Sophocles,  Eur- 
ipides, and  Jiischylus,  delineating  the 
highest  traits  of  human  character  with  a 
power  and  a  beauty  rarely  equalled  and 
never  surpassed  by  any  since  their  time. 
Not  only  in  the  fanciful  regions  of  jioetry 


do  we  find   the  Greeks  excelling,  but  in 
the  more  exact  domains  of  History  and 
Philosophy  they  are  likewise  pre-eminent. 
History  is  represented  by  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides, — Thucydides,  who  has    been 
taken  as  the  perfect  model  of  an  impartial 
historian, — whilst  Plato  and  Aristole  were 
the  founders  of  the  two  systems  of  Phil- 
osophy which,  iu   the  Middle  Ages  were 
taken  as  the  foundations  of  the  Franciscan 
aud  Dominican  Scholasticism  respectively. 
If  we  desire  specimens  or  models  of  cut- 
ting satire,  the  Greek   supplies    us    with 
them  in  the  pages  of  Aristophanes.       Fi- 
nally, in   the   patriotic  and    burning  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  we   see   the  per- 
fection of  the   language   iu   the  hands   of 
one  who  understands  the  perfect  use  of  it. 
Not  to  protract  the  article  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length,  we   may   say   that   Greek 
possesses  all  the    advantages    a    language 
can  have  whether  we  consider  it  merely  as 
a    language   or   as    a    literature.     No  one 
would  ever  think  of  excluding  Latin  from 
a  classical  course,  aud  yet  in  the  flexibility 
of  expression,  iu  the  higher  perfection  to 
which  it  was  brought,  aud   in  the  nobler 
literature  which  it  has  produced,  the  Greek, 
language  far  surpasses  the  Latin.     If,  then, 
our  classical  students  are  to  be  worthy  of 
the    name,  we   cannot    aflbrd    to    exclude 
from  their  college  course  a  lauffuage  which 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  deserves 
the  title  of  classical. 

Tho:mas  L.  Barry. 


The  Old  College  Clock. 

Years  and  years  ago,  the  ueatly  carved 
wood  with  which  the  College  Clock  is 
framed,  was  a  tall,  strong  oak  tree  in  the 
virgin  forests  of  South  America.  There 
it  served  the  traveler  as  a  protection  from 
the  scorchiuo-  heat  of  the  sun  ;  savages 
held  their  councils  in  its  shadow,  or  took 
refuge  beueath  its  branches  from  the 
storms  that  swept  over  it ;  birds  nestled 
amidst  its  leaves  and  poured  forth  their 
sweet  melody  all  day  long.  As  time 
passed  on,  the  faint  ring  of  the  woodman's 
axe   was   heard   in  the   distance,  and  the 
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stately  tree  feared  tlie  time,  wlieu  its  turn,  that  wished  it  would  abbreviate  the  weary 

too,   should    come.     It   had    not    long   to  hours  of  class,  and  lengthen  out  the  time 

wait.      The   axe    struck    through    to    the  of  recreation!  But,  happily  in  this  respect 

pith.     It  felt  a  pain  and  a  faintness,  till,  it  showed   no  favoritism,  and  was  always 

from   repeated   strokes,  down   it   came  at  faithful  in  the  strict  discharge  of  its  duties, 

last,  with  a  sigh.     In  spite  of  its  regrets,  never  slowing,  never  hurrying,  but  always 

it  was  taken  away  from  the  scenes  of  its  keeping  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

early    and    maturer   years,    without   even  How  many  hundreds  has  it  seen  come 

being  allowed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  con-  to  College,  graduate,  and  pass  away,  to  be 

stant  companions  of  its  forest  life.  succeeded  by  other  generations  !     We,  too, 

It  was  taken  to  the  planing  mill,  where  shall   j.)ass  away,  but  it  will  remaiu  and 

it   was  cut  into  long  smooth  boards,  and  toll   out  to  our  successors,   for  ages,   the 

laid  aside   for   future   use.      It   had   now  same  time  as  it  tolls  out  to  us.    Then,  and 

much  time    for  reflection,   and    wondered  then  only,  when  time  will  be  no  more,  will 

what    had    become    of    its    companions,  its  functions  cease.    In  Heaven,  there  will 

Some,  perhaps,  had   been    cut    down    for  will  be  no  use  for  it  ;  for,  in  that  happy 

home  the  actual   nioment  has  with  it  all 
the    iov    and    all    the    bliss   that    can    be 


kindling  wood,  and  had,  long  since,  dis- 
appeared in  smoke  ;  others  had  been  fash- 
ioned by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  artisan 
into  chairs  and  tables  and  schoolroom 
desks;  while  others,  still,  had  been  chosen 
to  serve  as  masts,  or  to  line  the  sides  of 
some  gallant  ships  of  war,  whose  decks 
were  trod  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, or  by  our  own  Farragut  at  Vicks- 
burg,  or  by  our  old  friend  the  Old  Angler 
at  the  battle  of  Camperdowu.  But  the 
Veteran    Oak    of  which     we   speak    was 


imagined  and  desired. 


John  Enkight, 
Academic  Department. 


[The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Examination 
Paper  of  F.  S.  Miller  in  answer  to  the  questions 
in  history  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  death 
of  Charles  I,  together  with  a  brief  estimate  of  the 
King's  character,  and  of  his  chief  ministers.  ] 


In  1625,  on  the  death   of  James  I,  his 
selected  for  a  nobler  purpo.se,  namely,  to      son  Charles  ascended  ,the  throne.     James 
be  the  framework  of  the  mechanism  des- 
tined   to    embody    one    of    the    greatest 


achievements  of  men's  mind  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  time. 

Thus  far  for  the  outward  frame.  What 
shall  I  now  say  of  the  inward  material  of 
the  mechanism  itself?  Who  shall  describe 


left  a  dissatisfied   people,  an   antagonistic 
Parliament,  and  a  bankrupt  treasury. 

The  remote  cause  which  lead  to  the  death 
of  Charles  was  hisstubborness.     He  would 
not   accede   to   any    of  the   claims  which      *■ 
Parliament    put  foi'ward.      Conseqnently, 
when  he  demanded  subsidies  for  his  army 
its  origin,  or  enumerate  the   many  hands     and  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
through   which  it  has  pa.ssed  to  reach  its      he  wasrefused.     The  Parliament  demanded 
present    form?     Perhaps    some   centuries      four  things:    that   the    King   should   nnt 
ago,  it  was  lying  in  the  depths  of  a  i\Iich-      arrest  anyone  without  warrant,  and  the  iu- 
igan  mine,  or  on  the  flanks  of  a  mountain      tention  of  trial;  that  the  prisoners  had  the 
in  Colorado.     The  miner,  the  artisan  and      right  to  demand  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;     j 
the  manufacturer  have  since  passed  away,      tliat  no  soldiers  were  to  be  billeted  on  pri-     ' 
while   it   remains  a  lasting   monument  to      vate  person  without  their  consent,  and  that 
their    handiwork.      When,    at    length,    it     the  taxes  could  not  be  imposed    without 
reached  its  present  shape,  it  was  enclosed      the  sanction  of  Parlianieut. 
within  the  case  fashioned  from  the  Veteran  These  constant  demands  at  hist  exasper- 

Oak  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  College  ated  Charles,  who,  instead  of  vielding,  en- 
stairs,  there  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  students  tered  Parliament  with  armed  ouards  to 
going  to  and  from  their  respective  class-  arrest  its  leaders.  /In  the  meantime,  these 
rooms.     What  stories  it  coidd  tell  of  boys      ^vere  spii-ited  awij-V,  and  the  only  issue  left 

/ 
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was  war.  At  first  Cliarles  was  victorious, 
but  was  ilefeated  principally  tlu\)iigli  the 
means  of  Oliver  C'roniwell,  tiie  leader  of 
the  Independents.  He  tied  to  the  Scottish 
army  and  was  basely  sold  by  them  to 
Cromwell.  They  formed  a  mock  jury  be- 
fore whom  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Finally 
he  was  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  higii 
treason,  and  executed  in  January,  1649. 

Charles  I  was  well  educated,  but  allowed 
himstlf  to  be  swaved  by  his  ministers.  He 
was  a  true  Tudor,  being  inflexible  in  his 
resolution,  but  lacked  the  will-power  to 
deal  riglitly  with  his  people. 

Beti.n'e  his  death  he  displayed  the  noble- 
ness and  bravery  of  his  character,  amid 
the  taunts  and  insults  of  his  enemies. 

Ijord  Buckingham  was  the  most  im- 
moral and  unscrupulous  man  of  his  time; 
he  had  a  notorious  reputation  throughout 
Europe  on  account  of  his  escapades.  He 
contributed  much  tothe  downfall  of  Charles 
for  he  was  the  bone  of  contention  between 
Charles  and  his  Parliament.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  why  Charles  should 
have  protected  such  a  scoundrel,  who  was 
not  only  no  good  to  Charles  either  as  a 
statesman  or  a  general,  but  was  the  evident 
cause  of  all  his  difficulties. 

Joliu  Laud  was  at  tirst  a  conutrv  par- 
son, and  very  bigoted.  He  rose,  by  ques- 
tionable means,  to  be  the  chief  Prelate  of 
England,  through  the  influence  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

He  could  tolerate  no  one  who  held 
opinious  contrary  to  his  own.  In  this 
way  he  persecuted  all  alike.  Puritans  as 
well  as  Catholics  felt  his  iron  hand.  He 
intended  to  eradicate  all  religions  that 
were  opposed  to  the  Established  Church. 
In  tiiis  manner  he  caused  a  war  with  the 
Scots,  and  provoked  the  Puritans  against 
,  Charles  I.,  who,  without  doubt,  sanctioned 

('  his  deeds. 
Wentworth,  Lord  Strafford,  another  of 
Charles'  ministers,  was  of  the  same  class 
as  those  who  preceded  him.  Cruel  and 
unscrupulous,  he  lefi  no  means  untried  to 
gain  his  purpose.  At  first  he  was  secretly 
the  enemy  of  Charles,  but  wished  to  be 
his  minister,  because  he  detested  the  influ- 


ence and  growing  ascendency  of  Bucking- 
ham. Shortly  after  he  was  dismissed 
from  Court,  but  was  finally  recalled  and 
made  Prime  Minister.  His  highest  en- 
comium  is  to  be  called  the  "very  embodi- 
ment of  the  genius  of  tvraunv." 

The  motto  of  his  policy  was  "thorough," 
and  it  was  his  chief  ambition  to  become 
the  Richelieu  of  England. 

!•'.   S.    MlLLEU. 


Several  otlicv  contviliutious  which  \\ere  accept- 
ed Ibv  this  niiml^er  ha\e  been  a\oi(lably  held  over 
lor  next  nniulier. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


()ur  new  Gymnasium  is  under  way  and  will 
\no\e  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  College 
eiiui|)ment  when  completed.  It  is  being  erected 
on  the  College  grounds,  near  the  main  bujlding, 
and  is  65  by  -1:2  feet  in  size,  while  the  interior 
measurement  from  tioor  to  ceiling  will  average  ;25 
feet.  It  will  be  thoroughly  ci|uipped  with  gym- 
naseum  apparatus,  baths,  dressing  rooms  and 
otlier  accessories.  The  football  and  baseball  teams 
will  use  it  during  the  winter  to  keep  in  shape  for 
their  seasons,  and  an  athletic  team  will  also  be 
developed. 

The  musical  department  of  the  College  has 
been  for  the  last  ]!5  years  under  the  able  and 
active  management  of  the  Rev.  Father  Griffin, 
who  has  developed  many  a  youthful  violinist  and 
pianist  during  that  long  period.  His  other  duties 
have,  however,  made  frequent  and  heavy  inroads 
upon  his  time,  so  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense joy  and  satistaction  that  he  finds  himself 
strengthened  considerably  and  his  burdens  niater- 
iallj'  lightened,  by  the  presence  and  the  co-oper- 
ation of  his  own  distinguished  teacher  of  Ibrmer 
days.  Professor  Jos.  Stein.  The  Professor  is  an 
expert  pianist  and  a  still  more  brilliant  violinist, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  master  upon  all 
the  other  instruments  both  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  military  band.  He  is  also  a  specialist  upon 
that  grandest  of  all  instruments,  the  organ. 
There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Stein  will  soon  be  heard  of 
in  Pittsburg,  which  is  par  e.xcelleuee  a  city  of 
ni'.sical  critics  and  connaisseurs. 

The  military  band  has  received  much  impetus 
from  his  energetic  direction.  His  performance  on 
the  clarinet  gives  wonderful  life  and  vim  to  the 
youthful  members  of  the  baud.  Look  out  for  the 
tine  programme  which  the  boys  are  preparing  for 
the  "old  fashioned  tair." 
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THE  LITERARY  UNION. 


The  following  subject  was  selected  for  the  De- 
bate giveu  by  the  members  of  the  Literary  Union. 
Sunday  evening,  November  2.")tli  : 

Eesolvei),  "That  the  Military  genius  and  bra- 
very of  her  soldiei-s  contriljuted  more  to  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Republic  than  tlie 
civic  patriotism  and  determination  of  her  states- 
men." 

The  Chairman  was  G.  S.  Smith  :  the  speakers 
were,  for  the  affirmative,  W.  C.  Loeffier  ;  for  the 
negative,  F.  Lauiuger. 

The  Cliairman  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  — 

The  subject  which  you  are  about  to 
(hseuss  is  of  great  importance.  It  deals 
with  the  origin  and  the  life  of  a  youth- 
ful but  powerful  nation. 

Thei'e  is,  as  you  are  all  aware,  a  vast 
diii'erence  between  the  foundations  of 
Republics  in  the  past  and  that  of  the  la- 
test of  Republics  —  the  one  of  which  we 
are  the  happy  citizens.  In  the  past,  the 
causes  of  revolution  were  more  or  less 
the  outbursts  of  popular  disapproval  or 
discontent,  and  there  was  something  un- 
stable aliout  the  governments  thus  es- 
tablished. 

It  is  true,  we  ha\e  two  notaljle  exam- 
ples which  would  seem  to  disprove  the 
apparent  exaggeration  of  this  statement. 
I  mean  the  Republic  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  that  of  more  modern  Venice. 

But  without  wishing,  gentlemen,  to 
burden  you  with  a  long  discourse  upon 
the  origin,  the  splendor  and  the  decline 
of  these  two  Powers,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  stating  that  neither  of  them 
has,  in  my  opinion,  realized  the  ideal, 
which  I  entertain  of  a  republic  of  the 
people  —  where  the  jieople  rule  —  and 
where  the  people  enjoy  the  full  degree 
of  liberty,  with  which  it  was  Nature's 
purpose  to  endow  them. 

However,  gentlemen,  in  the  present 
case  it  was  not  simply  an  n))risiug 
against  military  despotism,  but  it  was 
a  deep-seated  feeling  of  the  need  of  a 
l)etter  government,  "which,  in  my  ojiin- 
ion,  gave  birth  to  this  great  nation  of 
modern  times. 

Now,  to  crush  this  sentiment  and  ihis 
demand,  laws,  taxes  and  civil  jicrsecu- 
tion  wei'e  not  found  adci|uate.  .V  mili- 
tary force  was  dceincil  necessary,  and 
all  the  power  of  (ireal  Britain,  while 
yet  at  the  very  zenith  of  her  greatness. 


was  brought  to  bear  upon  this  momen- 
tous crisis.  For  a  time  the  youthful  as- 
pirants to  lilierty  in  the  far-otf  bat 
growing  nation  resisted  with  all  the 
force  of  eloqneuce,  and,  appealing  to 
every  sense  of  the  Briton's  humanity 
and  ujirightness,  rested  the  success  of 
their  cause  upon  its  own  intrinsic'  just- 
ice. 

But,  alas  I  though  aided  Ijy  the  .elo- 
quence of  a  Pitt,  a  Burke  and  a  Barre, 
they  were  helpless  to  stay  the  overwhel- 
ming forces  pitted  against  them.  British 
armies  and  mercenarj*  troops,  and  even 
the  native  savages  were  raised  np  to 
crush  forever  their  fondest  hopes. 

Thus  driven  to  l;)ay,  they  themselves 
will  in  turn  take  up  the  sword,  and  im- 
pelled to  this  last  resort  liy  the  tyranny 
of  a  haughty  king,  they  will  not  rest 
tmtil  they  have  not  only  reached  the 
goal  of  their  desires,  but  built  np  a  most 
perfect  model  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation  —  the  refuge  of  the  liberty-lov- 
ing throughout  the  world.  Gentlemen, 
was  all  this  the  fruit  of  military  genius, 
of  personal  bravery,  of  sacrifices  on  the 
field  of  battle  i  There  was,  it  is  true, 
enough  of  all  this,  enough  of  bravery, 
enough  of  lives  sacrificed  before  the 
struggle  finally  ended  with  success. 

But  what  was  it  that  aroused  the 
slumbering  patriotism  of  the  military, 
other  than  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Sam- 
uel Adams,  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
John  Q.  Adams,  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
of  other  devoted  men.  Therefore,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  foundation  and  body 
of  our  republic  rests  on  two  great  pil- 
lars—  one,  the  civic  patriotism  of  her 
statesmen  —  the  other,  the  military 
achievements  of  her  warriors. 

It  now  remains  with  the  speakers  to 
determine  which  was  the  more  powerful 
contributor. 

"W.  C.  Ijoefrter  spoke  on  the  atlinuative  side 
.as  follows : 
Mk.  Ciiaikm.\n  :  — 

From  the  brief  but  able  sinnniary 
which  you  have  just  now  made  of  the 
subject  of  our  ]ircsent  di.'^cussion.  Ihave 
be(>n  lei  I  lo  consider  as  entirely  unneces- 
sary any  lengllicned  description  of  the 
causes  which  ga\'e  rise  to  tlie  establish- 
menl  of  this  Kepul)lic. 

Bui    there      one  thing  which  I   wish 
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you,  Mr.  Chiurnian,  to  rcmcniljor  clearly 
ill  the  course  of  this  debate.  AVe  are 
not  going  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  an 
estalilished  government  —  wo  are  in 
presence  of  a  number  of  distinct  and 
widely  divergent  Colonies,  in  a  state  of 
social  and  political  uphea\'al.  The  dom- 
inant idea  which  their  past  history  — 
which  their  present  condition,  has  im- 
l)lanted  above  all  others  in  their  breasts 
—  is  the  great  idea  of  freedom  from 
OPPRESSION.  It  is  for  THIS  they  have 
left  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  is  with 
this  idea  that  they  have  faced  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  and  the  privations  of 
the  trackless  forest. 

The  thought  of  a  new  government  — 
of  new  institutions,  has  not  troubled  the 
surface  of  their  honest  minds,  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  rugged  old  liljerty- 
loving  England.  They  will  support  a 
king.  The\'  will  honor  and  respect  his 
ofKcials  —  buf  they  will  have  naught  of 

OPPRESSION ! 

Alas!  the  oppression  from  which,  in 
one  shape,  they  lied  in  the  past,  has 
again  pursued  them  in  their  now  abode  1 
Oppression  upon  their  industry  —  op- 
pression upon  their  factories  —  oppres- 
sion upon  the  ver3'  food  of  their  daily 
life!  And  what  was  the  natural  conse- 
([uencc  i  It  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  slow, 
deliberate,  but  uncompromising  Revolu- 
tion! Not  the  sudden  out Ijreak,  of  wild, 
unreasoning  murtler  and  rapine  like  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bastile  —  but  the  calm 
resolve  of  intelligent  freemen  never  to 
submit  to  what  was  evidently  LuijustI 

Then  came  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
which  grew  before  long  to  Lexington 
and  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill!  Was 
this  first  bud  of  the  Revolution  unfolded 
by  the  statesmen,  or  was  it  not  the  re- 
sult of  daring  bravery  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  ?  —  sol.liers  already  by  in- 
stinct from  thoir  contact  with  the  sav- 
ages ? 

Great  Britain  —  or  rather  her  obsti- 
nate king  —  now  hurled  regiment  upon 
regiment  of  veteran  troops  upon  the 
poor  and  helpless  colonies  —  foreign 
mercenari  s  wr-re  brought  over  to  ac- 
complish die  difficult  task  —  even  the 
savages  -..ere  roused  from  their  wild 
haunts  o  butcher  the  oppressed  and 
struggling  subjects  ! 

But  in  this  crisis,  as  you  well  know, 
and  have  so  well  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 


the  courage  of  the  colonists  withstood 
the  test,  and,  led  by  men  from  their  own 
ranks,  like  Preston  and  Putnam,  they 
held  at  bay  the  resources  of  their  })0\v- 
erful  enemy. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  out- 
break of  our  American  Revolution  !  It 
was  not,  therefore,  so  much  the  need  of 
counsel,  of  sentiment,  or  of  encourage- 
ment, that  was  felt,  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  struggle.  It  was  the  need  of 
men!  —  of  men  who  could  die  for  lib- 
erty! It  was  the  need  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. It  was  the  need  of  couraa'c 
to  face  the  bayonets  of  British  \'eterans 
upon  the  slope  of  Bunker  Hill,  with  the 
few  old  rusty  pikes  and  muskets,  that 
had  long  since  given  place  to  the  scythe 
and  the  ploughshare!  It  was  not,  like 
to-day,  a  united  people  that  faced  the 
haughty  Empire  of  the  seas!  It  was  a 
desperate  handful  of  down-trodclen  men 
that,  BEFORE  THEM,  saw  uothing  but 
oppression  —  and,  behind  them,  uoth- 
ing but  the  scalping-knife  and  toma- 
hawk for  themselves  and  their  children! 
In  such  an  emergency,  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity, when  all  the- scattered  elements 
were  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  and  eager 
for  the  unavoidable  and  decisive  strug- 
gle, it  required  but  the  master  hand  of 
a  military  genius  to  unite  them  and  to 
ORGANIZE  them. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  mighty 
task  of  that  heroic  man,  whose  nanie  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  name  of  this 
Republic.  And,  when  future  genera- 
tions shall  meditate  upon  the  noble  part 
which  Washington  took,  in  giving  to 
their  fathers  the  blessings  of  freedom 
-^vhieh  the}'  now  enjoy,  it  is  not  to  his 
speeches  in  the  Hall  of  Congress  that 
their  grateful  minds  will  instinctively 
revert,  but  to  his  weary  marches  through 
the  Jersej's  —  to  the  fearful  days  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton — and  to  the 
cheerless  spectacle  of  his  camp  at  Valley 
Forge! 

It  was  easy,  no  doubt,  for  the  wise 
and  dignified  and  learned  statesmen, 
to  send  orders  and  advice  from  their 
eomfortaljle  Council-chamber  —  while 
listening  to  the  insidious  words  of  faith 
less  and  unworthy  rivals  —  it  was  easy 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  shelter  of 
lialtimore,  when  the  British  threatened 
the  City  on  the  Delaware  —  it  \vas  easy 
for  them. to  criticise  and  condemn  and 
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countunimod,  from  this  safe  retreat! 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  be  tramping 
through  the  snow  without  shoes  or 
stockings — it  was  not  so  easy  to  be 
lightino-  the  enemies  from  without,  while 
struggling  with  the  more  powerful  and 
more  clamorous  enemies  of  famine,  hun- 
ger and  discouragement  from  within. 

This  it  was  which  demanded  courage 
and  perseverence  —  stratagem  and  ge- 
nius! This  it  was,  which  rendered  pos- 
sible the  victories  on  the  field  —  which 
made  necessary  the  surrender  of  British 
armies — which  won  the  aid  of  France 
and  the  admiration  of  Europe! 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  it  was 
that  founded  a  nation  and  gave  liirth  to 
a  new  and  united  peoi>le! 

I  readil}'  grant  that  statesmanship  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try—  but  it  is  only  wdiere  the  country 
is  properly  and  permanently  organized, 
where  the  crisis  of  a  revolution  has 
been  safely  traversed. 

And  even  in  this  case,  you  will  allow 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  suggest  a  hypothe- 
sis, which,  I  think,  will  illustrate  my 
proposition.  Lcf  me  suppose,  that  an 
enemy  appear  upon  our  coast  with  the 
designs  of  invasion  and  conquest.  I  ask 
you,  what  could  the  statesmen  accom- 
plish (  They  would  proliably  take  coun- 
sel and  then  decide  that  it  was  necessary 
to  call  upon  the  soldiery.  If  the  sol- 
diery failed  to  respond,  the  statesmen 
would  be  lieli)less,  our  country  would 
bedisrui)ted,  and,  before  long, the  states- 
men would  have  no  country  upon  which 
to  practise  their  splendid  talents. 

I  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  question 
in  your  hands,  Mr.  Chairman,  confident 
that  when  you  remember  the  circum- 
stances whii'h  ga^e  rise  to  the  American 
revolution,  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  the  military  genius  and  ))ra- 
very  of  her  soldiers  contrii)uted  more  to 
the  establishment  of  our  glorious  Re- 
public than  the  Civic  Patriotism  of  her 
statesmen. 

Mr.  F.  Lauiugev  spoke  iu  I'avor  of  Civu;  Pa- 
ti'iotisiu  as  tbUows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  : — 

It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  for  me 
to  enumerale    all    lite   causes  which   hvl 
up   to   the  Americau  Revolution.      Slu 
dents   of    history    know   how    the   early 
colonists    weri^    oppressed   on   all    sides, 


and,  w'hen  at  last  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  gave  public  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings. At  this  juncture,  the  mother 
countr}'  called  together  her  military,  and 
by  force  of  arms  endeavored  to  stifle 
the  cries  of  her  wronged  subjects,  who 
had  l)orne  outrage  upon  outrage,  in 
the  shape  of  unjust  ta.xes,  stolen  privi- 
leges and  outrageous  laws.  It  was  this 
heaping  of  injury  upon  insult  that 
aroused  the  fiercest  fire  in  the  breasts  of 
the  old  patriots.  The  day  of  Liberty 
was  now  dawning. 

^^'hen  we  come,  therefore,  iVIr.  Chair- 
man, to  examine  the  claims  of  the  colo- 
nists, we  find  that  they  were  extremely 
reasonable.  England  had  forbidden  in- 
land conuuercc.  Factories  were  con- 
demed  as  "  conunon  nuisances.'"  All 
trading  was  to  be  done  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  duties  and  taxes  were 
enormous.  Common  privileges  were  de- 
nied, and  the  subjection  became  simply 
unbearable.  In  fine,  the  American  col- 
onists were  little  better  than  slaves.  In 
the  English  Parliament,  laws  still  heav- 
ier were  Ijeing  enacted  with  which  to 
grind  down  the  colonial  subjects.  But 
the  soul  of  justice  was  not  extinct  even 
in  that  corrupt  body  of  legislators. 
Like  a  Ijeam  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy 
day,  there  arose  in  their  ^'ery  midst,  the 
three  immortal  stjitesnien  mentioned 
just  now  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  three 
men  whose  refined  sense  of  justice  was 
outraged  and  torn  iiy  the  shameful  pro- 
ceedings, and  who  ploughed  the  waves 
of  opposition  with  undaunted  courage. 
These,  honorable  sir,  were  patriots, 
civic  patriots,  whose  burning  orations 
yielded  ftn-  the  Americans  a  priceless 
victorv.  It  was  a  reaction  of  England's 
own  word,  c^iusing  civil  dissension  and 
inner  sti'ife,  which  weakened  her  power. 

We  turn  over  the  jiagcs  of  history  in 
vain  to  find  a  peojile  which,  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  government,  would  bear 
comparison  Mith  the  old  colonists. 
Sincerity,  deep  sincerity,  envelo}X'd  ev- 
ery soul.  The  idea  of  pecuniary  gain 
was  nauseating  to  the  weakest  of  them, 
for  they  had  at  stake  more  than  money 
t-ould  buy.  No  occasion  in  all  history 
ever  demanded,  in  such  strong  terms,  a 
display  of  patriotism,  as  the  founding  of 
.Vnirrica.  Liberty  mixed  with  the  very 
atmosplH're,  and  every  individual  uncon- 
sciously breathed  it  into  his  soul.    Never 
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were  men  more  earnest,  never  had  ineu 
more  cause  to  be  earnest  than  in  those 
exciting,  fearful  times.  Determination 
seated  on  every  brow  was  the  Ijadge 
and  the  watchword  of  Liberty. 

After  the  necessary  meetinos  and  con- 
ventions,    the   military    was   organized 
with  George  Washington  as  commander- 
in-chief.     The  tirst  real  engagement  was 
the  liattle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  following- 
it  came  a  series  of  battles,  in  which  the 
bravery  of  its  soldiers  untler  the  exist- 
ing conditions  has  never  been  equalled. 
But  with  all  the  attainments  of  the  mili- 
tar}',    it   did  not    contribute    nearly  so 
much    as    the    civic    patriotism    of    the 
statesmen.     It  was  the_v  who  first  took 
»ip  the   cause.      It  was  they  who  spoke 
to   laroe    o-atherinjjs   and  in:bued   them 
with  the   spirit   of    independence,    edu- 
cating the  people  to  their  rights:    James 
Otis,  the  atlvocate-general  of  the  crown, 
rose  against  the  tyranny  of  his  very  aji- 
pointers,    b}'    refusing    to    defend    the 
"writs   of   assistance'-    in  Massachus- 
etts.      Upon    perceiving    the    injustice 
contained  in  the  writs,  along  with  other 
outrages  heaped  upon  the  colonists,  he 
called  a  meeting-  and  addressed  it  under 
the  banner  of  Liberty.      Stirred  by  his 
example,    men    began    to    canvass    the 
country,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
people   the   knowledge  of   their  rights. 
These  men,  with  righteousness  as  their 
torch,  set  the  entire  land  atiame  with 
indignation  against  England.      A  com- 
pany of   these  civic   heroes  was   called, 
and,  honorable  sir,  my  capabilities  are 
too  weak  to  describe  the  patriotism  that 
was  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Fan- 
euil   hall  on  this  occasion.      Pictui-e  to 
yourself  the  immortal  tribunal.      John 
Adams  arises  to  make  his  memorable 
reply   to    one    who    shrinks   from    the 
dread  responsibility.      With    his   mem- 
orable words,    "Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,    survive  or  perish,"    he   made  the 
verv'  atmosphere  sparkle  and  flame  with 
the   emotions    that   were  rising-    in   his 
breast. 

These  were  the  men  that  drafted  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  signed 
it.  It  was  they  who  framed  the  foun- 
dation of  our  government,  for  which 
our  heroes  fought  and  died.  Truly, 
the  soldiers  performed  deeds  of  valor 
that  shall  forever  merit  our  deepest 
gratitude,  liut  the  contribution  of  those 


who  originated  the  phui  and  franieil  the 
constitution,  guarding  it  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  English,  was  far  greater. 
The  man  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the 
greater  part  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments, was  the  immortal  Washington. 
True,  he  contributed  much  in  the  field, 
l)ut,  sir,  was  not  he  also  a  statesman  of 
the  highest  order :;  Did  not  he,  along 
with  Jeti'erson,  Franklin,  Li\ing-ston, 
the  Adamses,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Congress,  did  not  he  also,  by  his 
wise  counsels,  muterially  aid  in  estab- 
lishing and  strengthening  the  infant  Re- 
public '. 

I  leave  this  question  to  the  reply  of 
.Patrick  Henry,  who  said,  "If  you 
speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment,  Washington  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  man  of  them 
all.-' 

Sir,  I  venerate  the  ruby  drops  that 
were  spilled  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
those  proto-martyrs  of  our  country.  I 
.admire  their  sacrifices,  and  I  weep  for 
their  sufl'erings,  but  1  maintain  that  this 
heroic  spirit  was  founded  on  the  broader 
grounds  of  love  of  liberty,  intelligent 
[jatriotism  and  intense  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, engendered  in  their  souls  and  cher- 
ished in  their  hearts  by  the  fiery  zeal, 
the  earnest  words,  the  determined  efiorts 
and  the  incessant  representations  of  such 
men  as  Adams,  Otis,  Jefferson  and  their 
fellow-patriots,  to  whom  we  owe  not 
merely  the  momentary  success  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  .Constitution,  the 
Legislation  and  the  institutions  whic'^ 
are  destined  to  make  our  country  the 
lasting-  and  perpetual  home  of  Liberty 
upon  this  earth. 


Diiriug  the  past  year  Rev.  Father  Griffiu  has 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  spare  time  to 
the  composition  and  publication  of  the  following 
pieces  of  music:  "Veni  Creator,"  '"Ave  Maria," 
"The  Gay  Old  Times,"  (words  by  Gerald  Griffin) 
"I  love  to  think  of  Thee,  My  native  Cot,"  (word.s 
and  music  original,)  "O,  Salutari.s."  All  these 
pieces  have  had,  from  the  moment  of  their  pub- 
lication, a  large  and  rapid  sale.  As  for  the  sacred 
pieces,  they  are  sung  not  only  by  almost  all  the 
church  choirs  in  and  around  our  two  cities,  but  in 
many  churches  of  distant  states. 
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Physic-Ill  culture  forms,  as  every  one  knows,  an 
important  feature  of  education.  And  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  inculcating  it  is  tlirouKh  out- 
door games.  Hence  the  College  authorities  en- 
courage these  within  due  limits.  Games  are  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  studies  ;  and  gentle- 
manly behaviour  in  conducting  them  is  always 
Insisted  upon.  In  this  way.  the  usual  out-door 
games  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  both  the 
bodily  health  and  moral  character  of  the  students. 
This  can  be  said  most  emphatically  of  Ibotball. 
The  abuse  of  this  game  in  certain  quarters  has 
brought  upon  it  much  criticism,  but  those  who 
know  most  about  College  matters  are  agreed  that 
when  properly  jjlayed  it  is  the  most  etfectixe  of 
all  games  for  developing  at  the  same  time  muscle 
and  brain,  courage  and  restraint.  The  H.  G.  C. 
e-xperience  of  it  is  very  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view  ;  and  as  long  as  gentlemanly  clubs 
are  around  to  play  with,  the  H.  G.  C.  lioys  will 
be  found  in  the  lists. 

The  opening  and  leveling  of  two  nice  fields 
close  to  the  College  building  has  enabled  the  stu- 
dents to  spend  their  recreation  hours  in  the  deve'- 
opment  of  several  fine  little  football  teams  besides 
the  regular  senior  team.  All  have  been  eminently 
successful  against  opposing  teams,  and  esiiecially 
successful  in  what  should  be  the  chief  features  of 
this  great  college  game,  during  the  dreary  months 
of  the  fall  and  winter  term,  namely,  in  giving  to 
the  generality  of  the  boys  a  healthy,  pleasant  and 
nuinly  exercise,  to  ofiset  the  mental  application 
needed  for  their  studies. 

The  Senior  team  was  composed  of  the  following 
players :  Left  end,  W.  Jlnrphy,  E.  Kearns;  left 
tackle,  P.  Reilly,  C.  Kraus;  left  guard,  G.  Smith, 
R.  Wall;  center,  T.  McAuU;  right  guard,  M. 
Dncout;  right  end,  F.  Diebold  (Captain);  quarter- 
back; F>.  Kearii^-  '.^'t  half  back,  J.  B.  Wolf;  right 
...  -nTib'it,  Pfoniberz;  E.  O'Brien:  full  back,  A. 
Gavin. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  the  season,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  H.  G.  C.  senior  eleven  played  12 
games,  out  of  which  they  lost  3  and  scored  a  total 
of  21()  jjoints  to  their  opponents'  .>2.  They  were 
shut  out  only  once  by  the  moderate  score  of  12  to 
0,  while  on  the  other  two  occasions  they  were 
beaten  only  by  8  to  4  and  12  to  (i.  They  shut  out 
their  opponents  si.x  times  and  made  in  some  games 
the  largest  scores  recorded  for  any  team  in  this 
neighborhood. 

The  second  team  is  composed  of  the  following 
players:  Left  end;  Wingerter;  lelt  tackle,  W. 
LoetHer:  left  guard,  V.  Souneleld;  center,  A.  Woll- 
nick;  right  guard,  K.  Wall;riglit  tackle,  M.  Retka; 
right  end,  E.  Abetter;  quarterback,  P.  O'Neill;  left 
halfback,  T.  Retka;  right  halfback,  AXcCarthy; 
fullback,  F.  Miller  (Captsin);  Manager,  Rev.  P. 
A.  McDermott;  mascot,  Sidney  Brent.  This  sec- 
ond team  was  organized  early  in  the  season,  under 
the  supervision  of   Mr.    F.    .Miller,    who,    though 


still  young,  is  a  most  experienced  and  fearless 
player.  Out  of  five  games  played,  with  threa 
victories,  one  tie  game  and  one  defeat,  the  second 
team  scored  74  points  to  their  opponents'  22. 

Following  are  the  members  composing  the  third 
(or  second  .junior)  team;  Left  end,  T.  Ryan;  left 
tackle.  A.  Loefiler.  J).  Brady;  left  guard,  J.  No- 
waek;  center,  P.  .Joyce;  right  guard,  J.  O'Neill; 
right  tackle,  L.  Lay  ton,  B.  Dunn;  right  end,  H. 
Keally;  quarterback,  J.  Laux;  left  halfback;  W. 
Hillgrove;  right  halfback,  W.  Giel  (Captain) ;  full- 
back. J.  Kennedy;  Manager.  Mr.  H.  J.  Goehel: 
coach,  Mr.  F.  Miller;  mascot,  Ch.  TVlurphy. 

No  team  iu  the  college  has  displayed  more 
union,  more  fidelity,  more  activity  than  this  third 
team,  and  none  contains  more  real  and  excellent 
material  for  future  development  in  the  line  of 
scientific  football.  It  is  therefore,  only  natural 
that  great  success  .should  be  chronicled  to  their 
credit.  It  has  played  nine  games,  and  not  only 
won  all  nine,  but  allowed  only  one  of  its  oppo- 
nents to  score  (i  points  against  it.  Its  total  record 
stands  1.52  to  (i. 

The  following  youthful  playei-s  compose  the 
fourth  team;  Left  end  .T.  Hanlon;  left  tackle,  R. 
Walsh,  J.  Byrne;  left  guard.  .T.  McFarland ;  center, 
H.  Smith;  right  guard,  P.  Dutfy,  F.  Bonistalli; 
right  tackle,  J.  McAleese;  right  end.  .1  Knorr. 
J.  Saekville;  quarter,  J.  Ryan ;  left  half  back,  S. 
Benz;  right  halfback.  J.  P.  McNulty  (Captain); 
fullback.  R.  Dillon;  Mana.ger,  Mr.  .T.  Lau.x:  coach, 
Mr.  F.  Miller;  mascot,  Master  Richard  Low. 

The  other  and  older  teams  may  have  had  more 
experience,  more  numerous  contests  lor  supremacy 
— liut  this  little  one  has  excelled  all  of  them  in 
one  particular  feature,  namely,  enthusiasm.  No 
weather  was  gloomy  or  damp  or  cold  enough  to 
deter  them  from  practisilig  or  playing,  and.  though 
circumstances  prevented  them  from  having  more 
than  three  regular  games,  they  had  the  credit  of 
coming  off  victorious  iu  ;iJl  of  them,  scoring  in  all 
:!2  to  their  opponents'  12. 

From  the  above  record  it  may  be  .seen  that  the 
college  boys  have  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  result  of  their  etforts  on  the  gridiron,  and  give 
promise,  since  most  of  them  will  still  be  iu  the 
college  next  year,  of  achieving  more  brilliant  vic- 
tories when  they  will  once  again  don  their  foot- 
ball jackets,  (in  '!ri.) 


LITERARY  AND  MLSICAL  ENTER- 
TAlNiHENTS. 

Every  Sunday  evening  there  is  a  Literary  and 
Musical  Entertainment  in  the  College  Hall  before 
the  Faculty  amt  students.  Each  class  is  required 
to  be  represented  at  these  seances.  The  literary 
part  consists  of  Debates.  Papers,  and  (for  the  low- 
est classes)  Declamation  ;  the  musical  part  com- 
prises both  vocal  and  instrumental  selections.  It 
is  found  that  the  presence  of  a  critical  audience 
has  an  inspiring  elVect  on   the  various  perfonnei's.- 
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OUR  ALUMNI. 

For  some  time  past  a  great  many  of  the  old 
boys  were  exjire-ssiuj;  their  desire  of  institutiiij; 
something  that  would  bring  old  friends  together 
again.  To  respond  to  this  wish,  the  Class  of  '!)."> 
resolved  itself  into  ;i  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Jleaus.  It  was  finally  decided  to  invite  all  the 
Old  Boys  to  a  baiuinet  to  be  given  in  their  honor 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Mew  College 
Hall.  Nearly  a  hundred  resjionded  to  this  call, 
and  not  one  regretted  having  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. E\  erytliing  was  tii-st-class.  and  everybody 
t'elt  himself  wrought  np  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm. 

The  Kev.  President  opened  the  series  of  dis- 
courses l).v  telling  his  hearers  of  the  solid  hopes 
for  a  brilliant  future,  of  which  their  Alma  Mater 
gave  evident  promise.  Mr.  Daniel  C.  C'awley,  as 
the  olde.st  of  the  students,  spoke  next,  and  ex- 
pressed, on  behalf  of  his  classmates,  the  gratitude 
that  they  felt  towards  their  old  teachers.  Vari- 
ous toasts  were  then  proposed  and  honored,  the 
Rev.  President  acting  as  toastmaster.  Jno.  F. 
ililler.  Esq.,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Fk.  T.  Lauinger,  'do,  also  responded  to  this  same 
toast.  J[r.  P.  J.  Hes.son  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
baseball  team,  and  Jlr.  Fk.  X.  Diebold  in  behalf 
of  football.  Mr.  Fk.  P,  Smith,  editor  of  the 
"Catholic."  who  was  present  as  a  guest,  was 
next  called  upon  and  made  a  very  neat  and  stir- 
ring speech.  Finally:  Mr.  Edw.  G.  O'Connor  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Fa- 
culty of  the  College,  as  well  as  to  the  Class  of  '9r>, 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  at  their 
hands.  Needless  to  say  that  this  was  carried  with 
enthusiasm. 

After  the  banqnet.  the  company  proceeded  to 
the  new  hall,  where  a  most  excellent  concert,  un- 
der the  joint  direction  of  Father  Jno.  Griffin  and 
Prof.  J.  Stein,  was  given.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  guests  resolved  themselves  into  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  ilr.  Daniel  C.  Cawley  being  nnani- 
monsly  called  to  the  chair,  and  Kev.  Father  Grn- 
nenwald  to  the  Secretary's  table.  Alter  some  de- 
bate the  chair  was  reqnested  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  live,  empowered  to  draft  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  with  a  \iew  to  estaljlishiug  a  permanent 
organization.  In  auswer  to  this  resolution,  the 
chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on 
the  committee,  with  in.structious  to  report  as  soon 
as  possible:  Mr.  L.  JI.  Heyl.  chairman.  Jno.  F. 
Miller.  Esq.,  vice  chairman.  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Joyce, 
secretary,  Air.  Edw.  G.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Barr. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  be  convened 
again  at  the  call  of  the  Chair,  as  soon  as  progress 
was  reported  b,v  the  committee. 

In  our  next  number  we  snail  give  a  further  re- 
port of  Alnmni  proceedings. 


OUR  ALUMM  ABROAD. 

Several  of  our  Alnmni  are  prosecuting  higher 
stttdies  abroad.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  ilcMuUen.  of  '91, 
is  at  the  R.  I.  University  of  Innspruck.  Acting 
on  the  adx'ice  of  his  eminent  professors,  among 
whom  is  Fr.  Hurler,  he  is  reading  for  the  D.  D. 
degree. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  him  while 
he  was  on  his  summer  vacation,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  AVe  have  to  claim  his  indulgence  tor 
publishing  it,  as  it  was  not  intended  for  pitblica- 
tion: 

ScHw.vEz  IX  Tirol.  ArsTRi.4, 
Sept.   nth.   1894. 
Dear  Rev.   Father : 

Your  kind  letter  of  July  Isth 
reached  me  here  via  Innspruck  in  dne  time.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  it  was  very  welcome. 


I  am  glad  to  hear  your  commendation  of  Inns- 
pruck. since  by  force  of  circumstances  I  must  com- 
plete my  course  there.  My  owu  experience  has 
led  me  to  rank  our  faculty  of  the  University  at 
Inn,spruck  not  even  below  lh>  Jesuit  College  in 
Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  conferring  tle- 
grees.  To  say  the  least,  the  examinations  at  Inns- 
bruck are  severe  enough  tor  me.  I  recognize  that 
in  going  in  for  the  degrees,  I  am  attempting  some- 
thing above  me,  something  that  will  strain  my 
capacity  a  little  to  attain.  But  this  is  just  my 
motive  in  wishing  to  make  the  trial.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  reach  high  enough,  I  shall  at  least  be  able 
to  reach  higher  after  the  attempt  than  before.  In 
compliance  with  a  rule  made  last  year  I  shall  de- 
vote my  .spare  time  during  a  part  of  the  coming 
year  to  certain  minor  examinations  in  bil)lical 
studies  and  Church  History,  but  as  soon  as  I  have 
these  off  my  hands  I  shall  liegin  at  once  the  long 
and  slow  preparation  for  the  "  rigorosa." 

I  passed  through  the  yearly  examinations 
in  Dogma  and  Moral  Theology  at  the  close 
of  the  last  semester  safely.  We  had  an  excellent 
tract,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  "de  Ecclesia  ejusque 
capite.  Romano  Poutitice. " 

.\s  Father  Huiter  was  our  prol'e.ssor  in  the 
other  matter  of  Dognut,  you  may  be  sure  all  was 
brought  out  lor  us  that  is  contained  in  the  tirst 
\olume  of  his  work.  We  are  to  ha\c  a  new  juo- 
fessor  in  his  place  next  year — to  till  the  second 
chair  of  the  scholastic  course,  —  and  we  expect 
good  tracts,  "de  Deo  Uno  et  Trino.de  Deo  Creante, 
etc." 

I  am  spending  the  vacation  in  a  .small  town 
not  far  from  Innsbruck.  Here  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  climb  mountains,  to  take  cold  l>aths 
after  Pfarrer  Kueipp's  system ,  and,  if  1  am  not  al- 
ready sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  them,  to 
observe  the  manner  and  CO ustoms.  "des  biederen 
Volks  im  heiligen  Land  Tirol."  I  have  given  the 
Kneipp  Cur  a  good  trial.  It  has  some  merits,  I 
think.  It  certainl.v  acts  upon  the  Idood  by  in- 
creasing its  circulation.  C)ne  feels  fresh  vigor 
after  the  baths,  and  really  comes  to  like  cold 
"gusse. "  But  the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  any 
specific  trouble  is  very  slow.  I  should  not  wish 
to  rely  upon  it  if  I  were  seriously  ill.  JIany  of 
the  students  iu  the  Universities  of  Germany  and 
Austria  have,  or  imagine  themselves  to  have,  all 
kinds  of  nervous  diseases.  A  number  of  them  are 
"Kueipping"  continually,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
with  very  little  good  result.  They  succeed  only 
in  losing  considerable  time  with  the  "Kueipperei." 
I  should  rather  prescrilie  base-ball  and  foot-ball 
with  all  their  attendant  bruises  and  danger. 

I  consider  myself  fortuuatc  in  ha\'ing  been 
able  to  live  for  a  time  among  a  strictly  Catholic 
people.  Although  there  are  many  things  not  just 
as  they  ought  to  be  —  in  their  liturgy,  the  relati- 
ons of  Church  and  State,  etc., — nevertheless,  it  is 
of  interest  to  an  American  to  .see  the  part  religion 
has  in  their  lives.  A  great  holida.v  in  Tyrol  means 
a  "'Kirchtag."  The  business  transactions  of  the 
peasants  are  settled  according  to  the  feasts, 
"Lorenzi,"  "JIartini,"  "Jacobi,"  etc.  Their 
.salutation  is  Gruss'  Gott.  "  Thank  you"  is  "ver- 
gelt's  Gott."  to  which  the  answer  is,  "Gott 
verguet's.  Prayers  iu  common,  morning  and 
night,  before  and  after  meals,  are  never  omitted. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  "  Kirchcngehen,"  as  they 
say  iu  dialect.  Many  of  the  people  go  to  JIass 
every  day,  even  though  they  ha\c  to  rise  at  four 
o'.clock  to  do  so.  At  five  o'clock  the  churches  are 
crowded. 

Kindly  remember  me  to  my  old  friends  at  the 
College.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  new 
undertakings  of  this  year,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

Wm.  J.  jicMii.i.EX. 
Eev.  John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 
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THE  H.  G.  C. 

Since  "the  child  is  father  of  the  man" — the  pro- 
verb tells  us  so — 

He  ought  to  give  his  progenj'  a  fair  aucl  honest 
sliow, 

And  he  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  studying  to  be 

A  distinguished  j'oung  Alumnus  of  the 


H. 


G. 


C. 


In    this  wonderful  establishment  located  on  the 

Blufl; 
The  finest  gems  are  fashioned  out  of  diamonds  in 

the  rough, 
The  green,  untutored  tyro  there  to  learning  finds 

the  key. 
And  exhausts  the  stores  of  science  at  tlie 

H. 

G. 
C. 

There  the  axioms  of  philosoiihy  in  youthful  minds 

are  fixed 
Along  with   music,  art  and   matthematics,  pare 

and  mixed. 
Of  lit'rature  the  glories  are  unveiled  from  A  to  Z 
By  the  diligent  professors  of  the 


H. 


G. 


C. 


Every  language  that's  been  spoken  since  the  days 

of  Babel's  tow'r. 
Is  taught  t(i   the  fre(|uenters  of  that  Academic 

bow'r 
Greek,    Latin,    French    and    German,    and    the 

tongue  of  Italy, 
Are  reeled  off  in  llueut  fashion  at  the 


H. 


G. 


On  the  broad  and  verdant  campus,  sturdy  athletes 
hold  the  tort. 

And  many  an  hour  is  whiled  away  in  spirit-stir- 
ring sport; 

In  baseball  and  the  rugby  game  competitors  must 
flee 

From  the  thoroughbred  young  hustlers  of  the 


H. 


G. 


May  the  glory  and  the  honor  that  these  humble 

lines  recite,   > 
Grow  like  the  nimble  bay-tree  till  they're  strictly 

"out  of  sight," 
So  prays  the  rhymester,  mindful   of  the   hajipy 

days  when  he 
Kept  his  end  up  in  the  rostrum  at  the 


H. 


G. 


TlK'  "All  Sorts  Mnii 


On  what  line  in  Horace  would  you  base  an 
analogy  between  the  aspirant  to  poetic  fame  in  his 
(lay  and  the  football  player  of  the  present  time? 

"Caput  insanabile  nuniiuam    Tonsori     Licino 
commiserit."     (.Ars  Poetica,  11.  300-301. 
*    * 

What  reason  have  you  for  beUeving  that  the 
old  Angler  was  about  to  die  when  Washington 
Irving  nindo  his  accjuaint.ance  ? 

He  had  already  one  leg  in  the  grave.  (It  had 
been  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  l)attle  of 
Camperdown.) 

On  being  asked  how  he  liked  babies,  Charles 
I>amb  stammered  "B-b-boiled."  Into  what  did 
a  recent  writer  amplify  the  irony  and  the  fun  con- 
taiiied  in  his  answer  ? 

In  every  age  and  every  clime  the  best  and 
noblest  men  loved  children.  Even  wicked  men 
have  a  tender  spot  left  in  their  hardened  hearts 
lor  little  children.  The  great  men  of  the  earth 
love  them  ;  dogs  love  them.  The  king  of  the 
cannibal  islands  lo-ses  them— rare  and  no  gravy. 

"What  two  cities  in  France  remind  you  of  a 
sailor's  pants?" 
"I  give  it  up." 
"Toulon  and  Tolouse." 
"I'll  have  to  Peru-se  my  geography  before  I'll 

Bolivia." 

*    * 

We  have  three  C.vixs  in  the  College,  Charles, 
James  and  Thomas,  but  lAjt  a  single  cane.  The 
discipline  is  such  that  we  are  able  to  get  along 
very  satisfactorily  without  it. 

The  candy  store  has  been  doing  a  rushing  busi- 
ness this  season.  To  be  candy-d  with  you,  the 
boys  seem  to  realize  that  the  more  money  they 
spend  there,  the  more  will  be  devoted  to  the 
equipment  of  the  gymnasium,  as  all  its  profits 
are  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

*       -X- 

Tbe  boardei's  have  frecinently  visited,  on  their 
walks,  the  conservatories  of  Allegheny  and  Schen- 
ley  Parks.  This  may  account  for  the  observation 
of  one  of  the  professors,  who  remarked,  of  late, 
that  their  compositions  are  exceedingly  flowery. 

"How  Avould  you  express  in  Baconian  lang- 
uage," said  an  ambitious  student  the  other  day 
in  recreation,  after  that "  great  philo.sopher's 
Essay  on  "Boldness"  had  been  reviewed,  "how 
would  you  expressthedift'erenee between  a  STtorp 
ORATOE  and  a  Qf.vcK  doctok  ?" 

The  one  is  "a  mountebank  lor  the  politic  body" 
^montare  in  baiuo.)  The  other,  a  'mountebank 
for  the  natural  bodv." 
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HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN  THE 
NOBLER  SENSE. 


Wilicx  \vr  ciinteiniilato  the  vast  Held  of 
liiiiiiau  knowledge,  at  least  within 
iinr  (iwn  limits,  we  eannot  but  he  struek 
Avith  the  somewhat  ehaotic  state  of  Hioher 
Edueation  in  its  sanctuaries — our  colleges, 
our  institutions,  and  universitii'S.  W'hat- 
e\'er  may  he  the  defect.s  of  our  lower 
Schools — elementary  and  grammar — they 
liave  at  least  a  pretty  well  defined  hori- 
zon, whether  it  he  hy  grading  of  puiiils — 
or  hy  classifying  according  to  given 
standards. 

As  long  as  there  i,s  no  inmiediate  pros- 
])eet  of  wages  or  position  for  the  pupil, 
the  jiarent  will  not  he  ordinarily  dis[)osed 
to    interfere    with    the    child's    coui'se    of 
studies,   as  mapped  out   for  him   hy  the 
school    authorities,    private     or    public. 
Nor  will  the   pupil,    generally  speaking, 
be  capalile  of  sufficient  aml.iition  to  throw 
off  the  restraints  of  the  school  curriculum. 
But  when  the  restlessness  of  youthful 
lousiness  asj)irations  or  the  circumstances 
of  tamily  necessity  begin  to  make  the  pu- 
pil think  seriously  of  the  A\-ages  he  must 
soon  aciiuire,  or  of  the  ]iosition  he  liopes 
to  secure,   he  will  then  be  pr(.impted  to 
look  for  the  l)est  means  of  securing,  within 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  jiracti- 
cal  form,    that   edueation    ( tlieoretical  or 
practical  or  jirofessional )  which  Avill  en- 
able him  to  attain  the  desired  end. 

It  is  this  sj)irit  of  iuunediate  necessity, 
of  greater  utility,  which  is  responsilile  for 
making  many  of  our  colleges,  even  the 
higher  ones,  what  they  are  to-day,  centres 
it  is  true,  of  great  intellectual  activity,  but 
also  of  great,  and,  sometimes,  helpless 
confusion. 


Therein  is  to  be  found  a  mixture  of 
everything,  a  comljination  of  theory  and 
])ra(;-tice,  a  display  of  what  is  ancient  and 
what  is  most  modern,  so  arranged  as  to 
suit,  if  possil.ilc,  the  varied  demands  of 
the  impatient  pupils  ov  of  their  more  im- 
])atient  parents. 

In  so  few  cases,  alas,  either  among  pa- 
rents or  children,  can  lie  found  that  nolile 
a})preciation  of  education,  wliicli  looks  be- 
yond the  m  o  m  e  n  t  a  r  y  acquisition  of 
a  situation,  and  aims  at  the  later  and 
more  lasting  i^urpose^the  lietter  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  of  life's  advantages. 

In  this  sense  the  ancients  were  wiser, 
or  more  intellectually  ambitious  than  we 
are.  They  sought  after  wisdom  for  its 
own  sake.  Is  it  a.  wonder  they  gave  us 
such  nolile  works  of  genius,  as  the  Dia- 
logues <.if  Plato  and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle! 
With  us  only  the  proximate  and  small- 
er end  is  aimed  at — the  ultimate,  larger 
and  nobk'r  end  is  forgotten,  in  the  mad 
rush  for  innnediate  gain. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that,  outside  (if  the  de- 
■\"elopment  of  natural  sciences,  modern 
times  have  little  that  is  really  new  to  show 
in  comparison  with  Ancient  Greece,  in 
Philosoph)',  Poetry,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics, 
Oratory  and  the  Fine  Arts  ? 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  scatt^'red  frag- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  us,  so  full 
of  true  genius  in  themselves,  and  so  in- 
dicative of  the  contemporary  treasures 
lost  forever,  have  become  for  all  centuries, 
the  highest  standards  f  excellence  in 
every  branch  ?  On  the  contrary  could  we 
really  expect  to  find  a  Dante  or  a  Shakes- 
jieare  in  this  age  of  utilitarian  and  arti- 
ficial authorship  ? 

It  is  true  that  men  must  be  taught  what 
will  he  useful  to  them  in  the  acquisition 
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and  increase  of  wealth  or  of  temporal  ad- 
vantages. But  this  is  not  the  end,  even 
at  a  human  and  earthly  point  of  view, 
either  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  It  is 
not  enough  for  men  to  earn  and  jn'oduce; 
l3ut  they  must  know  how  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  not  as  animals,  Init 
as  intelligent  beings.  They  must,  there- 
fore, l:)e  taught  to  develop  those  higher 
faculties,  intellectual,  social  and  moral, 
whose  conscious  exercise  will  alone  en- 
able man  to  appreciate  what  is  truly  good, 
and  enjoy  what  is  truly  beautiful  and 
agreeable.  Such  teaching  is  necessarih' 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  teaching  of  in- 
dividual sciences,  no  matter  how  high  or 
important  the  latter  may  Ijc  in  their  sep- 
arate spheres.  IMathematics,  Languages, 
Chemistry,  Botanj^,  Architecture,  Medicine 
and  ]a\w,  are  all  of  sujDreme  importance 
for  the  different  ^jrofessions,  and  there- 
fore, we  shall  ever  be  obliged  to  ha-\"e  dis- 
tinct professional  schools  and  colleges, 
either  distinct  in  every  sense,  or  bound 
together  in  one  common  affiliation  of 
buildings  and  faculty,  Avhit-h  we  i-ill  a 
Uni\'ersity. 

"W'e  shall  ever  have  Business  Colleges 
and  Technical  Institutes  and  Industrial 
Schools,  where  scholarly  studies  will  he 
combined  ^vith  the  practical  applicati(in 
of  science  to  productive  lalior.  I'ut  all 
this  is  not  higher  education  in  the  projicr 
sense — no  more  than  Thilosophy  ( or  the 
science  of  wisdom)  can  l)i'  said  to  hr  a 
collection  of  different  branches  of  study, 
even  were  these  Ijranches  to  include  sudi 
liighly  important  studies  as  medicine,  la-\v, 
political  economy,  etc.  No,  Pliilosophy 
is  something  higher,  1;)  r  o  a  d  e  r ,  more 
liberal,  more  far-reaching.  It  is  tlie 
study  of  what  will  cover  all  tliose  in- 
dividual sciences.  It  is  the  study  of  what 
will,  from  a  liiglier  spliere,  throw  a  new 
reflexive  liglitupon  tliem.  It  is  flic  studv 
of  liroader,  deejier,  weiglitier  princi]ilcs 
that  will  serve  a  doulile  imrposc  in  I'cln- 
tion  to  all  those  infericir  branches,  gi\  ing 
each  of  them  a  solid,  iiiinii)\al)lc  Inumla- 
tion,  and  giving  them  all  together  a  fitting 
keystone.  Tlie  teaching  of  what  will 
efi'ect  this  great  purpose,    can  alone  be 


called  higher  education.  Teaching  of  the 
(.)ther  Ijranches  may  be  coexistent  or  paral- 
lel in  the  same  institution,  but  this  de- 
partment alone  is  the  department  of  higher 
education.  ^\'itllout  this  there  may  lie  a 
university  in  name,  a  fragmentary  multi- 
plicity, but  not  that  uni^'ersity  in  quality, 
in  finish,  in  the  unity  which  alone  can 
give  to  the  parts  their  ijerfect  and  com- 
plete beauty.  Teaching  of  other  Ijranches 
may  lie  called  elementary,  or  secondary  or 
lU'ofessional  education ;  but  true  higher  ed- 
ucation will  be  the  teaching  of  what  is 
above  all  these.  It  will  Ije  the  teaching  of 
what  I  might  call  the  science  of  man 
himself,  of  his  faculties  and  of  his 
end.  This  was  tlie  wisdom  sought 
after  by  the  Ancients,  this  is  the  wis- 
dom "which,  alas,  is  neglected  Ijy  so 
many  to-day.  This,  however,  is  the 
wisdom  which  if  inculcated  to-day,  would 
enaljle  men  to  enjoy,  more  than  the}''  dn, 
the  Ijest  fruits  of  modern  ci\-ilizati(jn. 
This  is  the  teaching  which  looks  beyond 
the  busy  i^eriod  of  life.  This  is  the  broad 
mental  culture,  the  liberal  education 
^\drich  will  enaljle  e^'en  the  busy  man  or 
the  ^\-orking  man  to  enjoy  himself,  to  ini- 
jirove  himself,  in  a  word,  to  live  happier 
and  to  die  easier.  Tliis  has  been  at  all 
times  of  the  World's  history,  the  true 
ideal  of  higher  education.  Even  when 
this  idiyd  was  not  attained,  it  was  always 
aimed  at;  it  was  this  that  prompted  even 
the  division  of  Ancient  studies  into  Dia- 
lectics and  Etliics.  It  was  this  ideal,  to- 
Avards  which  Plato  soared,  and  which 
Aristotle  almost  reached. 

Before  Socrates,  who  flourished  B.  C. 
469,  the  highest  attainable  education  was  in 
the  liands  of  empty  sophists,  rhetoricians 
and  shallow  grannnarians,  whose  systems 
were  almost  entirely  a  composition  of 
ilelnsiiin,  hollowness,  and  verbal  dex- 
terity. lUif  Socrates  introduced  a  new 
system,  which  may,  to  us  iierhaps,  ap- 
pear at  times  puerile  and  undignified,  but 
which,  in  its  simple  jirocess,  paved  the 
way  Ibv  more  imjiortant  methods  and 
mure  important  results.  He  it  was.  wlm, 
by  his  simple,  direct,  honest  method,  first 
encouraged  a  spirit  of  tviciiracy  aud  analy-. 
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sis.  From  him  arose  the  science  of  Dia- 
lectics and  the  great  system  of  Induction. 
He  i^rofessed  to  be  ignorant  and  hy  a 
series  of  questions,  eUminating  all  foreign 
matter,  defining  his  subjects  and  terms 
with  tlie  greatest  precision,  aimed  at 
finding  the  principles  of  morality  (ac- 
cording to  his  jiagan  standard ).  But,  all 
along,  either  directly  or  indirectly  his 
fundamental  maxim,  as  well  as  his  tinal 
aim,  is  "Know  Thyself"'  In  this  crude 
way,  Socrates  was  unconsciously  the  pre- 
cursor antl  father  of  the  theory  of  scienti- 
fic knowletlge.  But  neither  his  doctrine 
nor  his  method  ^\•ould  have  come  down  to 
us  had  they  not  lieen  innnortalized  by  the 
genius  of  Ids  pupil,  Plato.  It  is  chiefly 
fi-om  what  we  know  of  tlie  latter' s  life  and 
studies  that  we  begin  to  gather  distinct 
data  of  systematic  education  among  the 
Greeks. 

At  the  age  of  28,  Plato  studied  Dialec- 
tics and  Geometry  under  Euchd,  and, 
shortly  after,  betook  himself  to  Soutli- 
ern  Italy,  where  the  followers  of  Pytha- 
goras had  established  their  Syncdria  or 
Colleges,  with  their  pagan  anticipation  of 
monastic  hfe,  and  their  studious  contem- 
plation of  wisdom  for  its  own  sake,  from 
which  they  l>egan  to  lie  called  "Philoso- 
phers'' or  ""Lovers  of  Wisdom."  This 
was  Plato's  pirei^aration  for  Iris  great 
works,  the  "Gorgias, "  the  "Republic"' 
and  the  "Dialogues."  In  all  of  them  we 
have  the  same  method  of  Socratic  investi- 
gation and  discussion,  but  more  culti\"ated 
and  refined.  In  all  of  them,  but  especial- 
ly in  his  '  'Republic, ' '  we  ha'^'e  the  same 
high  standard  of  teaching.  Through 
tJiroric-i  such  as  the  "Self  Existent  Ideal 
Forms"  or  "Reminiscence"  and  ""Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas,"  and  through  iloi/nKi-i 
such  as  his,  "Sp)iritual  Theodicey"  and 
the  "  "Inmiortality  of  the  Soul, ' '  he  is  ever 
aiming  at  the  higher  purposes  of  all  knowl- 
edge, the  moral  perfection  of  man.  ^^'hat 
manual  of  Pedagogy  or  of  modern  educa- 
tion contains  a  more  striking  synopsis  of 
the  dispositions  requisite  for  successful 
study  than  this  cpiotation  from  Plato's 
"Republic"  (Book  VI).: 

"Now    let    us    enunu>rate    tlic   charac- 


teristics of  the  true  philosophic  disposi- 
tion. They  are  (1st)  an  eager  desire  for 
the  knowledge  of  all  real  existence;  (2nd) 
hatred  of  falsehood  and  cle\'oted  love  of 
truth;  (3rd)  contempt  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  body;  (4th)  indifterence  to  money; 
(5th)  highmindedness  and  liberality; 
(6th)  justice  and  gentleness:  (7th)  a 
quick  ajiprehension  and  a  good  memory; 
( 8th  )  a  musicaT,  regular  and  harmonious 
disposition."  But,  with  all  his  originali- 
ty and  genius,  Plato  was  surjiassed  in 
turn  by  his  own  pupil,  Aristotle,  whose 
method  and  scientific,  doctrine,  form  a 
contrast  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  comple- 
ment, to  those  of  Plato.  The  founder  of 
the  Academy  is  great  in  his  moral  eleva- 
tion, in  his  synthetical,  expansive  intel- 
lect, basing  his  knowledge  upon  an  unseen 
world  of  thought — while  the  founder  of 
the  Lyceum  is  great  in  his  intellectual 
acuteness,  in  his  logical  accuracy,  in  his 
analytical  process — basing  his  knowledge 
upon  the  world  of  sense  and  the  activity 
of  the  mind.  Yet  in  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
in  Plato,  there  is  the  same  higher  aim, 
the  same  lofty  plane  of  teaching,  man 
educating  and  perfecting  himself  by  a 
study  of  himself  and  of  his  relations  with 
the  world  of  animal  creation.  It  is  thus 
that  Aristotle's  wise  genius  has  given  us 
the  first  and,  till  now,  the  most  perfect 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  thought  —  the 
highest,  most  metaphysical,  and  most 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas — 
the  clearest  and  most  scientific  apprecia- 
tion (scarcely  excepting  that  of  Bacon 
himself)  of  natural  tacts  and  phenomena. 
If  we  now  jiass  from  the  Lyceum  of 
Aristotle  to  the  schools  of  modern  times, 
omitting  to  discuss,  on  the  way,  the  pure- 
ly theological  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  or 
the  more  mathematical  teaching  of  the 
Araljians,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover 
(  e\'en  through  the  dim  atmosphere  of  the 
middle  ages),  that  it  was  the  same  lofty 
ideal  of  higlier  mental  education  which 
gradually  brought  aliout  the  creation  of 
the  great  modern  universities.  In  the 
first  establishment  of  Cathedral  public 
schools,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  8th  centurv,    the  teaching    was  verv 
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meagre  and  rudimentaiy.  For  several 
centuries  the  curriciiUna  continued  to  grow 
in  (quantity  and  in  qualitj^,  Ijut  always 
remaining  scattered  and  fragmentary,  al- 
ways consisting  of  chronicles  and  annals, 
until,  a)i(iut  tlie  beginning  of  tlic  l.'itli 
Century,  tlie  introduction  (il'  Aristotle's 
Dialectics  aroused  the  mental  fermenta- 
tion of  the  early  scholastic  period.  Little 
liy  little  the  chaos  of  studies  and  of  dis- 
putes began  to  disapj^ear,  and  scientific 
])rinciples  liegan  to  take  definite  shape. 
Gradually  the  formal  and  sometimes 
puerile  discussions  veered  around  to  a 
nobler  oliject,  to  the  dc\'elopment  of  stu- 
dies and  sulistantial  re;isoning.  Men  be- 
gan to  see  more  than  words  in  Aristotle; 
tlicy  saw  ])rinciple,  they  saw  method  and 
order,  they  systematized;  then  they  in- 
fused into  this  collection  of  co-ordinate 
members  a  living  principle,  Avhicli  gave 
being  to  that  splendid  bodj^,  called 
"Scholastic  Teaching."  This  principle 
was  the  light  of  Christian  revelation.  It 
would  how'e^'cr  he  wrong  to  imagint'  that 
the  Scholastirx  contented  themselves  \vitli 
developing,  in  a  systematic  way,  the  i)rin- 
ci])les  of  C'hristian  religion.  True,  this 
was  their  beacon  light.  It  was  with  tins 
di\'ine  and  refining  infusion  that  tliey 
purified  Aristotle  of  the  leaven  of  ]iagan- 
ism.  But  they  branched  out  into  all 
possible  fields.  All)ertus  jMagnus,  the 
great  teacher  of  8aint  Thomas,  in  addition 
to  the  extremely  active  duties  Avhich  de- 
,  volved  upon  liun  from  1249  to  1280,  found 
time  to  write  twenty-one  folio  -^-olumes 
upon  every  then  known  subject  that  would 
now  be  put  under  the  head  of  Ixigic, 
Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Natural  Science, 
Ethics,  Theology,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
etc. ,  works  -whose  mere  enumeration,  as 
found  in  tlic  great  catalogue  of  Dominican 
Authors,  oc-cU]iies  no  less  than  twelve 
large  pages. 

But  it  must  be  snid  tb;it  until  the  close 
ofthe  l.'ltli  I'cntury.  there  had  been  scarce- 
ly any  unified,  general  system.  Tlic 
teaching  was  fragmentary,  yiieccmenl,  and 
unconnected.  The  works  of  the  mnsters 
were  either  too  ])onderous  (like  those 
even  of  jMbertus  INhignus)  or  too  scattered 


and  incomplete  (like  those  of  Peter  the 
Lombard  in  his  "Sentences")  to  forma 
whole  system.  It  was  necessary  for  some 
genius,  some  master-mind  to  arise  and 
out  ofthe  ili'lii-is  of  the  past,  to  construct 
a  magnificent  system  of  Theological  and 
and  Philoso])hical  truth,  which  should  lie 
a  lasting  standard  for  all  future  teachers 
down  to  our  own  times.  This  genius  did 
arise  in  the  person  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Priests  and  Doctors,  Preachers 
and  Professors,  Bishops,  Popes  and  Coun- 
cils have  looked  up  to  St.  Thomas'  great 
work,  as  their  guide  and  their  light  in  all 
questions  of  Theology  or  of  Philosophy, 
in  all  subjects  of  divine  oi'  human  science. 
It  is  the  first  grand  Digest,  the  first  great 
synthesis  in  teaching,  which  the  world 
has  seen.  But  in  all  this  system  of  teach- 
ing there  is  the  same  foundation  of  true, 
scientific,  logical  principles,  the  constant 
and  systematic  use  of  the  instruments  of 
knowledge  (deduced  Iri.nn  the  study  of 
the  human  mind),  the  i^erfect  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  psychology,  the 
ever-recurring  application  of  solid  meta- 
physical principles,  the  perpetual  sulior- 
dination  of  all  minor  reasoning  to  the 
great  light  thi'own  upon  man's  nature  and 
faculties  by  the  dogmas  of  man's  creation, 
ofthe  soul's  immortality,  and  of  its  final 
tendency  to^^■a^d  (iod. 

We  cannot  help  it — we  must,  in  the 
long  run,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  revert 
to  those  great  trutlis,  in  the  course  of  our 
mortal  career.  When  the  tenqiorary 
needs  of  our  situation  are  satisfied,  or  the 
temporary  demands  of  our  passions  are 
gratified,  we  turn  to  a  higher  sphere  for 
the  more  noble  and  more  permanent  en- 
joyment to  which  our  better  instincts  lay 
claim.  \Miether  vague  or  well-defined, 
whether  well-directed  <ir  misguided,  these 
instincts  will  surely  crop  out  and  be  felt. 
^\'lK^t  we  had  till  now  esteemed  the  end  of 
our  nspii-ations,  the  Knowledge  which  we 
bad  din'ined  the  goal  of  our  studious 
labors,  will  soon  enough  ap]iear,  in  its 
tnu'  light,  as  only  a  higher  means  to  a 
still  higher  end.  I  hippy  arc  those  who 
have  brcn  tnnglit  in  what  consists  that 
end,  and  how  to  a[iprei  'ate  the  true  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
Happy  are  those  \vho  have  been  taught 
to  make  every  previous  scientific  acquisi- 
tion subservient  to  the  final  enjoyment 
and  liappiness,  to  which  all  necessarily 
tend. 

^\'e  have  seen  how  faithfully  this  ideal 
of  the  higher  education  was  adhered  to 
among  the  Greeks,  from  its  rude  stages 
with  Socrates  to  its  more  definite  form 
under  Aristotle,  and,  among  modern 
schoolmen,  in  its  more  perfect  and  system- 
atic de\x>lopment  by  the  Scholastics,  who 
have  been  followed  and  imitated  more  or 
less  closely  by  the  great  educational  cen- 
tres of  late  years.  There  is  thus  a  gen- 
eral and  necessary  xainciic>'x  in  education 
at  all  periods  of  man's  intellectual  history. 
It  is  sihiply  because  man  is  man  to-day, 
as  nuich  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  And  he  is  (when  sur- 
rounded liy  the  necessary  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  proper  gro^vth  of  his 
human  instincts)  ever  prompted  to  search 
after  truth.  This  is  the  great  problem 
which  confronts  him  on  his  entrance 
ujion  the  stage  of  reasoning  existence. 
This  is  the  centre  of  gravitation  for  liis 
intellectual  equilibrium.  Now,  in  all  his 
history,  neither  man  himself,  in  his  rea- 
soning faculties,  nor  truth  as  the  neces- 
sary object  of  these  faculties,  has  changed, 
^lan  is  reasonable — by  a  necessity  of  his 
nature.  There  can  be  no  change  in  the 
intrinsical  conditions  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  (unless  we  were  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  Darwinian  erolufion  in  its  full- 
est sense,  which  the  Christian  philosopher 
at  least  feels  bound  to  reject).  Develop- 
ment there  may  be  in  the  individual, 
pi-dgTcss  there  ma_y  be  in  the  race,  but 
mtrinsical  change  there  can  be  none,  for 
those  that  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
petual identity  of  the  human  race.  On 
the  other  hand,  truth,  Avhcthcr  in  theory 
or  in  tact,  can  sutler  no  change,  save  in 
the  accidental  and  transitory  conditions 
dependent  on  the  will  of  intelligent 
Ijeings.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  a  sujicr- 
ficial  study  of  psychology  or  of  logic  will 
establish,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  search  after  truth,  which  is  the  per- 


petual aim  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
•sta(/f.s  of  its  development,  whether  in  the 
child,  or  in  the  man,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  an  arbitrary  undertaking.  It  is 
rather  what  I  might  call  a  natural  I'unc- 
tion,  just  as  digestion  or  assimilation 
in  the  development  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life.  Its  i)ursuit,  to  be  effective,  and  ils 
attainment,  to  be  adequate,  (since  it  can- 
not be,  for  us,  comprehensive),  must  lie 
based  on  natural  principles,  alike  for  all 
men  and  for  all  times.  ■  Wherever,  there- 
fore, \-ioIence  is  done  to  the  human  mind 
in  the  adoption  of  erroneous  fundamental 
principles,  such  as  the  hypothesis  of  uni- 
A-ersal  doubt,  truth  cannot  be  attained, 
and  therefore,  education  cannot  be  effect- 
ed, unless  liy  a  mere  accident,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  spite  of  these  princiiiles. 

If  such  be  the  case  for  the  earlier  stages 
of  man's  education,  when  he  is  acquiring 
scarcely  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of 
facts,  what  must  it  be  for  the  period  when 
his  mind  is  in  search  of  the  higher  prin- 
ciples which  will  form  the  climax  of  his 
intellectual  develoiunent  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
especially  in  more  mature  years,  when 
the  mind  has  been  sufficiently  strength- 
ened and  has  grown  to  its  own  spontane- 
ous activity,  that  it  will  seek  for  its 
natural  level,  and  until  the  latter  be 
found,  it  will  l)e  disturbed  and  tossed 
about  upon  the  turbulent  ocean  of  doubt, 
or  ^^-recked  upon  the  sands  of  error.  This 
level  nuist  surely  Ije  the  sanie  for  o\'ery 
mind  ;  it  must  be  in  harnKiny  with  the 
mind  itself  ;  it  nuist  be  in  harmony  with 
its  nature,  its  origin,  and  its  final  destiny. 
If  the  natural  level  which  the  mind  seeks, 
and  the  finding  of  which  will  satisfy  its 
instincts,  must  lie  in  harmony  witli  its 
nature,  then,  whatever  be  (so  to  sjicak) 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
intellectual  act,  it  follows  that  the  ])rin- 
ciples  which  determine  the  investigation 
and  acquisition  of  the  mind's  oljject 
(truth)  nurst  be  as  innnutable  and  essen- 
tial as  the  mind  itself  Kules  may, 
therefore,  l)e  laid  down  by  the  philoso- 
pher of  Ancient  Greece  or  by  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  19th  century  ;  they  may  be 
expressed  in    eight  sentences   or  in   one 
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sentence;  but  the}'  are  not  the  invention 
of  -any  age  or  of  any  man;  they  are  Ijut 
tlie  more  or  less  clear  and  correct  expres- 
sion of  an  essential  la^-  whereby  the  mind 
is  guided  in  the  acquisition  of  truth. 
And,  therefore,  the  miml  will  l)e  secure 
in  following  these  rules;  without  tlicui  it 
will  not  he  satisfied. 

Consequently,  the  true  and  permanent 
education  of  the  higher  order  cannot  Ijc 
otherwise  well  fiegun  than  by  a  study  of 
the  exact  scientific  laws  of  human 
thought :  in  a  word,  by  the  study  and 
application  of  Logic.  It  is  to  the  absence 
or  the  neglect  of  this  important  Iminch  of 
study  that  must  he  attrilmted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  unsound  ^'agarics  of  many 
modern  teachers,  the  diffuse  and  super- 
ficial character  of  many  modern  students, 
even  of  mature  age.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  good  logical  foundation  is  established, 
it  will  be  ■  easier,  more  agreeable  and 
beneficial  to  reconstruct  the  hitherto  un- 
finished fragments  of  scattered  knowledge. 
A\'ith  the  search-light  of  r^ogic  and  of 
Criticism  thrown  liack  ujion  History  and 
upon  Literature,  the  mind  will  find  new 
sources  of  delight,  new  fields  of  thought, 
where,  before,  there  was  but  a  l)arren 
tract  of  events,  or  of  authoi's  and  their 
works.  In  like  manner  Psycliology, 
Metaphysics,  and  ICthics  will  suggest 
tlicir  corresponding  and  respective  claims 
upon  our  different  studies.  Who,  for 
instance,  will  deny  the  inqxirtanee  to 
the  inquiring  mind,  of  such  a  question  as 
that  of  the  true  origin  of  the  human  soul 
— whether  it  lias  l)een  independent  in  its 
existence,  whether  it  is  itself  only  a  part 
and  modification  of  the  pantheistic  Divin- 
ity, «-liether  it  has  come  from  a  material 
source,  or  whether  it  is  a  spiritual  being 
created  for  a  certain  purpose.  Surelj^,  if 
false  theories  are  accepted  in  these  ques- 
tions of  the  origin  and  nature  of  man,  our 
feeling  of  superiority  over  tlu^  l)rnte  crea- 
tion cannot  but  be  (U'cply  allected,  our 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  iiiiture  will  l)e 
necessarily  niodilied,  our  studies,  our 
f)ursuits,  our  training  must  sutler  (unless 
we  deny  in  practice  what  wi^  accept  in 
theory)  and,  ^\-orst  of  all,  the  doctrine  of 


our  destiny  must  correspondingly  entail 
most  lamcntalile  consequences.  It  may 
seem  to  the  student  of  natural  sciences,  to 
the  youthful  aspirant  after  a  medical  or 
legal  diploma,  a  matter  of  little  moment 
whether  he  should  adopt  a  materialistic 
or  a  spiritualistic  theory  about  the  soul, 
wdiether  he  s]i(.)uld  accept  the  doctrine  of 
creation  and  aceountaliility  to  a  .Supreme 
Being,  whether  he  should  adopt  the  a 
priori  method  <.)f  the  schoolmen,  or  the 
principles  of  the  Experimental  system, 
whether  he  should  accept  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle  or  the  Categories  of  Kant. 
l)Ut  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  him  to 
form  his  o\\-n  conclusions  about  pleasure 
and  pain,  about  virtue  and  vice,  aliout 
duty  and  oliligation.  Neither  the  state 
nor  society  can  be  indifferent  to  the  vast 
inq:iortance  of  these  conclusions,  if  (to 
change  the  form  of  the  proverb)  the  ''Stu- 
dent is  to  he  father  to  the  man." 

Yet,  even  without  touching  upon  this 
aspect  of  moral  training  as  a  part  of 
true  higher  education,  and  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  merely  intellectual 
discipline  of  the  mind,  we  may  realize  the 
truth  of  what  a  deep  and  earnest  thinker 
of  our  century  has  so  well  expressed. 
"The  first  and  most  indispensaljle  rc(|ui- 
site  to  success  in  any  calling  abo^  e  that 
of  a  day -laborer,  is  mental  vigor.  A  man 
may  have  his  head  cranniied  witli  in- 
formation :  he  may  be  a  walking  en- 
cyclopa'ilia  of  facts  and  opinions,  of 
dates  and  statistics,  on  this  su)>jcct  and 
that;  Init  Avithout  intellectual  force, 
without  a  trained  and  athletic  mind, 
he  is  little  better  than  the  case  that 
contains  the  books  from  which  his  knowl- 
edge has  been  drawn.  The  man  who  has 
had  a  special  training,  directed  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  a  particular  pursuit, 
may  be  well  instructed,  Init  in  no  sense 
can  be  be  called  an  rdncdicd  or  cultivate(l 
man. "" 

In  this  connection  '\\('  may  ([Uotc  the 
;qi|)i'opriate  and  sensible  remarks  of  the 
great  Cardinal  Newman: 

*  «  -:<-  "The  mau  who  has  learued  to  thiuk, 
and  to  rea.son,  aud  to  compare,  aud  to  discrimi- 
nate, and  to  analyze,  -who  has  volined  his  ta.ste. 
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and  formed  his  judgment,  and  sharpened  his 
mental  %"ision,  will  not  indeed  at  once  be  a  lawyer, 
or  a  pleader,  or  an  orator,  or  a  statesman,  or  a 
physician,  or  a  good  landlord,  or  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, or  a  soldier,  or  an  engineer,  or  a  chemist,  or 
a  geologist,  or  an  antiquarian  :  but  he  will  be 
placed  in  that  state  of  intellect  in  which  he  can 
take  up  any  one  of  these  sciences  or  callings,  or 
any  other  for  which  he  has  a  taste  or  special 
taleut,  with  au  ease,  a  grace,  a  Yers;xtility,  and  a 
success  to  which  another  is  a  stranger." 

To  indicate  these  things,  to  mention 
them  even  tlins  supertieially,  will  be  not 
only  to  imply  what  is  truly  meant  by 
Hitrher  Education  in  the  nobler  sense, 
Viut  also  to  suggest  why  it  is  that  higher 
education  is  so  little  understood,  or,  if 
understood  theoretically,  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  realization,  in  the  midst  of  the  eon- 
tlicting  theories  and  contradictory  princi- 
ples held  by  many  of  our  great  uni\-ersity 
teachers,  regarding  those  fundamental 
truths,  the  correct  knowledge  of  which 
can  alone  educate  the  whole  man  and 
elevate  him  to  that  mental  and  moral  en- 
joyment which  is  his  temporary  lint 
highest  end  here  lielow. 

Fidiu-i. 


A  HAPPY  TRIO. 


ilay  I  ask  your  attention,  while  briefly  I  mention 

The  traits  of  three  gifted  young  gents. 

Who,   though  high  up  in   station  and   of    wide 

reputation, 
Play  their  part  in  all  College  events  ! 

Though    all   are   illustrious,    and   somewhat   in- 
dustrious, 
Yet  each  in  his  own  special  sphere — 
The  law  L.  embraces,  athletics  D.  graces, 
While  medicine  S.  doth  revere. 

There's  my  friend  ilr.  L..  he  can  change,  buy  or 

seU, 
From  a  coat  to  a  house  or  a  farm  : 
But,  with  this  not  content,  to  ponder,  he's  bent, 
Oe'r  volumes  the  length  of  his  arm. 

This  explains  his  ambition  to  attain  a  condition 

Of  honor  and  fame  on  the  Ijench  : 

Hence  old  Cicero's  Orations  he  studies  in 

patience. 
With  Philosophy.  German  and  French. 

In  disputes  he's  an  oracle,  and  quite  oratorical — 
As  instance,  the  Gordian  thread 
Once  wishing  to  cut,  thus  the  sentence  he  ptit  ; 
Tb^t  "niuch  pu  both  sides  Qould  be  said," 


If  you  want  a  prescription,  or  detailed  descrip- 
tion 

Of  symptoms,  for  all  human  ills. 

The  ''  Doc."  will  attend  to  you,  no  bill  will  he 
send  to  you. 

Content  with  an  "ad"  for  his  pills. 

"Tis  a  week  since  B.  Jone-s   fell,  and  broke  a  few 

bones, 
While  the  blood  spurted  forth  from  his  nose. 
"Get  the  'Doc','"  cried  a  wight,   "for  in  such  a 

s;id  plight, 
None  else  can  so  well  diagnose." 

Arrived  on  the  scene,  with  most  dignified  mien. 

And  that  air  of  infallible  ken. 

He   expressed  his    concern,    struck   an    attitude 

stern. 
While  feeling  the  imlse  of  poor  Ben. 

Then    with   nicest    precision    he    pronounced   his 

decision — 
His  words  I  can  (juote  to  the  letter — 
Said  our  friend,  looking  wise,  'mid  the  patient's 

deep  sighs, 
"He'll  die  if  he  doesn't  get  better  !" 

The  last  of  this  trio, — another  embryo 
Blackstouian  heir  to  the  Bar — 
In  debate  animated,  yet  is  still  more  elated 
From  laurels  he's  won  near  and  far. 

This  hero  of  battles  no  adversity  rattles  ; 

He's  e'er  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  ; 

With   hair   streaming   wild,    top   of  scrimmages 

piled. 
Or  through  rush  lines  cleaving  a  way. 

At  end,  ne'er  a  peer  this  Captain  need  fear  ; 
He  can  tackle,  buck  hard,  dodge  and  run  : 
So  well  up  in  each  ruse,  not  a  game  did  he  lose 
Save  those  that  the  other  side  won  1 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY   STUDENTS. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LOGIC. 

THE  extent  to  which  the  sti;dy  of  Logic 
has  been  neglected  in  this  our  day, 
is  a  no  less  jjainful  than  surprising  fact. 
Though  nuniliered  amongst  the  oldest 
liranches  of  learning,  and,  imc]^uestionably, 
one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  the 
whole  school  of  thought,  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, comparatively  neglected,  e^-en  hy 
men  to  whom  the  appellation  of  scholar 
has  been  applied,    The  strange  antipathy 
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sliown  to  this  science  at  the  jiresent  time, 
amounts  ahnost  to  antagonism.  It  is 
often  considered  as  a  Middle  Age  institu- 
tion, engendered,  as  many  think,  within 
monastic  walls.  They  imagine  that  it  is 
a  system  of  useless  and  impractical  men- 
tal calculations,  >vhose  sole  end  is  to  fos- 
ter a  siiirit  of  aimless  and  liarren  discus- 
sion. They  forget  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples or  foundation-stones  of  Logic  were 
laid  dcnvn  Ijy  the  great  Aristotle  and  that 
the  science  was  hrought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  tlu'ough  the  master 
minds  of  succeeding  ages. 

That  all  men  are  Ixirn  logicians  is  a 
fact  not  generally  understood.  By  nature 
tile  human  mind  is  so  constructed,  that 
we  go  through  a  correct  process  of  reason- 
ing from  judgments,  and.  althougli  un- 
conscious of  this  mental  ])rocess,  draw 
conclusions  from  premises. 

The  farmer  in  the  field  and  the  clerk  in 
his  office,  tile  laliorcr  and  tlie  mechanic, 
are   all    natural-l)orn   logicians.      Science 
and   Logic   merely    develop    tliis    natural 
aptitude,    training  <iur    minds    to    closer 
hahits  of  tliought  and  teaching   the  best 
expression  of  our  ideas.     Tluis  tlie  chief 
excellence  of  tliis  i)rimary  science  of  Logic 
is,  that   not  only    it  teaches   the   funda- 
mental laws   of  thought,   but  it   directly 
perfects  the  faculty  of  reason   liy   wliich 
njan  is  distinguished  from  the  lirute  crea- 
tion.     Logic,  indeed,  is   the  science  that 
teaches    us   how  to   fatliom    and   analyze 
our   mind,    shows    the    value    of    each 
tliought  and   expression,    and    offers   the 
means  of  attaining  correct   reasoning   or 
im-estigating  trutli,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
iundameiital  object  of  all  liuman  researcli. 
But  the  jii'oper  niannci'  of  investigating 
trutli.    tliat   is,    of    pi-dcceding    in  the  ac- 
ipiisition  of  sciciu'c,  must  lie  learned  liefore 
tlic  science  itself  lie  acquired.     Now  Logic 
;ilone  has  the  peculiar  jirovincc  to  deter- 
mine the  liest  method  of  acquiring  science. 
If  the  greater  |iart,  even  only  of  the  fund- 
amental ]irinci]iles  which  serve  us  in  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  science,   or  in  the 
slow  development  of  our  reason,  were  the 
result  of    intuiti\e   perception,   it    would 
still  be  necessary  to  lean  upon  Logic  for 


the  development,  by  way  of  deduction, 
of  these  i^rimarj^  notions  so  simple,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  so  complex,  so  abstract 
and  so  universal.  But,  is  the  above  as- 
sumption true,  namely,  that  the  greater 
number  of  our  fundamental  axioms  are 
the  direct  result  of  immediate  perception 
or  intuition  ?  Certainly  not.  The  num- 
ber of  these  i^rimary  axioms,  into  which 
no  reasoning,  howe\'er  slight,  enters,  is 
y^^YY  restricted.  Everyone  knows  how 
few  they  are  in  ]\Iathematics.  E\-en 
those  which  comprise  the  imhiediate 
phenomena  of  our  external  senses,  such 
as  "the  sun  gives  light,"  or  of  our  in- 
ward self-consciousness,jsuch  as  "I  think, 
I  exist,"  are  more  limited  in  number 
than  would  be  thought  of  by  those  un- 
ac(iuaintcd  with  the  great  range  of  Induc- 
tion. A\'ere  we  to  enter  the  field  of  moral 
obligation,  we  should  find  that  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  our  moral  con- 
science, such  as  the  Ten  Commandments, 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning,  and 
may  lie  reduced  to  such  simple  axioms  as 
"Order  must  lie  preserved, "  from  which 
the  othci's  spring  in  'carious  ways. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  evident  to  all  that  Logic 
is  the  necessary  liaiidiiiaid  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  as  it  is  she  that  brings  out  the 
Aalue  of  observation  and  induction  by 
which  wt'  come  to  know  with  certainty 
the  iirojierties  of  bodies.  She  it  is  that 
determines  the  conditions  and  the  rules 
to  lie  observed  in  order  that  this  Induc- 
tion be  really  scientific. 

We  may  now  ask  oursehcs  av  h  y 
it  is  that  the  learned  naturalists 
have  always  had  such  suspicion 
of     the     study     of    Logic.  It     is,    no 

doubt,  because  in  our  day.  with  the  iiii- 
niense  progress  made  in  all  liranches  of 
natural  science,  this  latter  has  been  di- 
vided U]i  into  an  infinite  number  of  dis- 
tinct specialties,  requiring  vach  a  special 
study,  for  which  the  general  culture  of 
the  mind  acquired  by  Logit'  is,  in  their 
oiiinion,  useless.  Besides,  life  is  too 
short  and  the  ordinary  mind  of  man  too 
limited  to  do  m<irc  than  follow  up  the 
observations  of  some  special  class  of  natu- 
ral  objects.      Thus  it  is  that  the  great 
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natural   scientists   have   been   nearly   all 
specialists. 

This  objection  would  be  well  grounded 
if  science  consisted  in  a  mere  agglomera- 
tion of  principles  and  theories  ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  Science,  strictly  speaking,  means 
a  knowledge  we  have  of  a  thing  bj-  its 
causes,  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of 
its  nature.  In  a  broader  sense,  Science 
may  be  called  a  system  of  certain  conclu- 
sions relating  to  some  subject  and  drawn 
from  evident  principles.  Now,  whether 
we  make  use  of  Analysis  and  Induction 
as  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  to  arrive  at 
these  conclusions,  or  S3'nthesis  and  De- 
monstration as  in  the  more  exact  sciences, 
we  shall  always  need  that  culturo  which 
consists  in  a  mind  trained  to  think 
methodically  and  to  subject  everything 
to  the  laws  of  e\'idence. 

A\'hat  happens  when  this  logical  train- 
ing is  deficient  ?  Already  the  great  Phil- 
osopher Aristotle  had  forseen  this  defect, 
and  not  only  did  he  attribute  to  the  lack 
of  this  fundamental  Science,  the  errors  of 
Pythagoras  upon  such  cjuestions  as  num- 
ber and  tinity,  but  he  pointed  to  this  ig- 
norance of  Logic  as  the  source  of  all  the 
errors  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Yet,  even  to-day,  we  have  not  far  to  go 
in  an)-  direction  in  order  to  discover  its 
fatal  consecjuences. 

Thus  we  may  explain  the  large  numlier 
of  contemporary  eminent  men  who,  on 
this  account,  h.ave  warped  their  genius  by 
wrapping  themselves  up  within  a  narrow 
and  miserable  materialism,  and  who,  l)y 
degrading  to  the  lowest  level  the  ^'erv 
character  of  their  splendid  researches, 
have,  by  absurd  theories,  weak  principles, 
and  irrational  conclusions,  destroyed 
whatever  value  these  researches  would 
otherwise  have  secured. 

/.    T.   Kdhj, 


Junior. 


^j.^.;..;. 


FAREWELL  TO  ALCESTIS. 


The  following  verses  are   a  translation    from    the 
jreek  Chorus  of  "Alcestis  *'  by  Euripides. 

They  will  be  better  understood,  by  those  unfamiliar 
vitb  the  original,  from  a  brief  summary  of  the  first 
)art  of  the  plot. 


.\dmetus,  son  of  Pheres,  being  destined  to  die,  asks 
Apollo  to  avert  from  him  this  misfortune.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  .Vpollo,  the  Fates  allow  -Vdmetus  to 
provide  a  substitute.  The  King  begs  each  one  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  tc  die  in  his  place:  but  they  all 
refuse,  his  wife  being  the  only  one  willing  to  sacrifice 
herself.  When  about  to  die,  she  bids  adieu  to  all  her 
friends,  who,  in  their  turn,  express  their  affectionate 
farewell  to  her  in  these  eloquent  words  of  the  Chorus: 


Admetus'  spouse,  a  long,  a  long  farewell  ! 

In  peace,  iu  gloomy  Hades  may'st  thou  dwell  ! 

But  let  dark  Pluto  know  that  thou'rt  indeed 

By  far  the  best  of  Pelens'  royal  seed, 

And  Charon,  too,  who  sits  with  watchful  eye, 

Awaiting  all  that  are  about  to  die, 

To  hear  their  souls  to  the  infernal  shore 

Of  gloomy  lakes,  by  means  of  his  swift  oar. 

Thy  praise,  0  daughter  !  worthy  child  of  Greece, 

Shall  day  by  day  with  rapid  course  increase. 

Of  thee,  O  lady  !  shall  the  Muses  sing 

With   hymns   ungladdencd    by  sweet   Orpheus' 

string. 
When  Sparta's  feast  in  circling  time  shall  come 
And  fill  with  peace  and  gladness  every  home  ; 
When  Luna's  face  in  fulness  shiiU  appear, 
And  cause  to  cease  dark  night's  devouring  fe.ar. 
The  gorgeous  homes  of  .\thens'  happy  race 
To  coming  peoples  shall  thy  name  retrace. 
Such  is  indeed  the  theme  thou  dost  be(iueath 
To  future  minstrels,  by  such  generous  death. 
From  Pluto's  reign  thy  life  I  would  secure, 
If,  helped  by  Jove,  this  power  I  could  procure. 
For  thou  alone,  the  best  in  woman's  line, 
Did'st  dare  to  save  thy  husband's  life  bj'  thine 
From  Hades'  reign,  and  Pluto's  hoary  sight, 
By  taking  leave  of  this  fair  world's  sweet  light. 
Oh  !  that  the  earth  in  lightsome  dust  would  foil 
To  hide  thy  corpse,  but  thy  sweet  face  recall 
To  all  who  gaze  on  this  exalted  ground 
With  silent  looks  and  sense  of  grief  profound. 
If  Pheres'  son  should  take  another  wife, 
To  me  and  thine  e'er  hateful  be  his  life. 
His  wretched  sires,  whose  hair  is  gray  with  c^ires. 
Dared  not  to  save  his  life  by  giving  theirs, 
But  willed  their  child  to  H.ades'  gloom  to  go 
And  suft'er  Death,  with  all  his  bitter  woe  ; 
Thou  willed'st,  alone,  this  sunny  earth  to  leave  . 
In  thy  life's  bloom,  and  thus  his  (ate  deceive. 
Long  l)e  my  days  and  Iiright,  if  I  could  get 
A  wife,  for  whom  a  model  thou  has  set ; 
But  such  a  wished-for  prize,  in  thy  sex  fair, 
Among  the  Grecian  race,  indeed,  is  rare. 

F.  Retka, 
Sophomore. 

THE   GREATER   PITTSBURG. 

A.N  ALLEGORY. 


ZL  nouT  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  very 
-*°^     lonely  spot  in  the  western  jjortion 
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of  a  land  remarkable  for  its  woods  and 
forests,  there  came  to  dwell  an  industri- 
ous couiDle  recently  married.  The  hus- 
band was  Eurojjean,  the  wife  of  native 
extraction,  liut  lioth  were  of  a  hardy 
stock.  Needless  to  say  that  in  this  ^^•ild 
district  they  were  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties of  all  sorts,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  proximity  of  a  savage  tribe  that  vov,-- 
ed  their  total  destruction.  Not  deterred 
by  these  obstacles,  our  enterprising  pio- 
neers resolved  to  settle  down,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  a  place  which  tlie^y  fore- 
saw would,  one  day,  be  a  thri^'ing  spot 
favorable  to  industry  and  progress. 

In  tlie  course  of  time,  they  were  l)less- 
ed  by  the  Inrth  of  a  sturdy  and  robust 
child  that  seemed  to  inherit,  from  her 
earliest  days,  the  best  combined  qualities 
of  her  parents.  No  fears  were  entertain- 
ed by  the  relati^'es  wlio  came  from  a  dis- 
tance to  offer  their  congratulations,  that 
the  little  newcomer  was  destined  to 
thrive  and  live  to  a  green  old  age.  Their 
anticijjations  seemed  indeed  to  be  per- 
fectly justified  l)y  the  lusty  voice  and 
satisfactor)'  appetite  which  tlie  child  de- 
veloped. 

It  was  not  many  years  before  the  fnmi- 
ly  was  increased  by  tlie  advent  of  another 
daughter,  wlio  was,  alas  !  ))ut  the  coun- 
ter part  of  her  liardier  sister.  ,She  was 
a  puny  babe  that  almost  perished  in  the 
nurse's  arms,  and  by  her  gasjnng  and 
infantile  straggles  excited  the  alarm  and 
solicitude  of  her  parents.  In  fact,  on 
several  occasions,  the  poor  child  was  pro- 
nounced l)y  the  family  physician  to  be 
in  such,  a  comatose  state  that  she  nmst 
necessarily  succuml)  to  the  inclcmencv 
of  the  weather  and  tlic  pcculi;iil v  didi- 
cult  circmnstanci's  tliat  nlti'iidcd  her 
birth. 

The  elder  one,  being  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, was  christened  Mona,  from  tb<> 
Indian  name  of  a  neigldioring  stream 
.  whose  waters  were  dark  and  muddy.  Tlie 
younger,  on  the  contrar_y,  being  of  a  fair 
and  delicate  complexion,  was  called 
Allie,  irom  anotlici'  ncighhoi-ing  stream, 
whose  name  in  the  Indian  language  sig- 
nifies blue  and  clear-flowing  water. 


The  little  Miss  Mona  grew  to  be  a  very 
li^-ely  child,  and  yet  a  thrift}'  one,  even 
in  her  youthful  days.  Little  l:>y  little, 
she  evinced  a  spirit  of  independence  at  a 
joeriod  of  her  life  when  other  children 
are  still  fondled  and  somwhat  spoiled  by 
their  parents.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  noticed  that  the  two  children  were 
barely  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  parents  moved  off  to  some  unknown 
quarter  in  the  West,  where,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  had,  according  to  report,  a 
very  n  u  m  e  r  o  u  s  jirogeny.  Nothing 
daunted  at  this  dei:>arture,  our  young 
and  enterprising  Mona  opened  a  large 
l_ioarding-house,  while  her  sister  remain- 
ed in  the  other  dwelling  across  the  street, 
depeiiding  upon  the  generosity  of  her 
hardier  rival  for  the  main  part  of  her 
support.  From  the  v  e  r  y  beginning, 
Mona  startled  her  neighbors  by  the  in- 
genuity with  which  she  manufactured 
every  species  of  utensil  needed  for  the 
accommodation  of  her  boarders.  Her 
reputation  in  this  respect  lieeame  so  well 
established  that  the  house-wives,  even 
from  a  distance,  admired  her  wares, 
which,  henceforth,  found  a  ready 
market. 

There  was  a  long,  deejs  and  muddy 
pond  on  her  side  of  the  street,  which  to 
other  folk  might  seem  an  obstacle  to  the 
comfort  of  her  home,  but  which  was  to 
her  a  mine  of  wealth.  She  stocked  it 
witli  every  species  of  water-fowl  to  the 
intense  envy  of  her  less-enterprising  sis- 
ter, whose  ricket}'  old  liouse  was,  in  like 
manner,  flanked  by  a  small  Imt  ra})id 
stream,  whose  waters  slie  failed  to  utilize. 
])oth  sheets  of  water  met  at  the  end  of 
the  street  and  oiicncd  into  a  broader 
stream,  whicli  led  to  the  market  town. 
After  a  wlnle,  Miss  y\.llic,  ha\'ing  no  in- 
stinct for  work,  and  being  more  or  less  of 
n  lympliatic  disposition,  got  into  the 
liabit  of  sitting  at  In-r  windo^v,  from 
which  she  viewed,  with  :i  jealous  eve,  the 
liustle  and  acti\-ity  that  reigned  around 
her  sister's  boarding-house.  Tlie  latter, 
herself,  liad  gradually  become  a  buxom 
lass  of  generous  proi)ortions,  whilst  her 
y  o  u  n  g  e  r   sister,    after    hovering   for   a 
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long  time  between  life  and   death,    had 
finally  begun  to  settle  down  into  a  state 
of  apparent  consumption.     Occasionally, 
out  of  sheer  necessit}-,  she  found  herself 
constrained  to  \-isit  her  elder  sister.     Her 
^•isits  were  reciprocated  by  the  kind  but 
bus\'  Mona,  who  seldom,  however,  tarried 
in  her  lonely  house.    On  these  occasions, 
which   became   more    fi-equent    as    the 
months  lengthened  into  years,  compari- 
sons were  naturally  expressed  as  to  the 
relative  comfort  of  the  pair.     The  older 
Avent  so  far  as  to  iuA-ite  her  less-favored 
sister  to  settle  down  in  her  own  comfort- 
able home,  where  she  could  render  many 
ser\-ices   at   present   beyond   her  power. 
To  all  these  pressing  invitations  she  in- 
variably returned  a  negative  reply.     Her 
position  in  this  respect   was  backed   up 
by  the  gossip  of  a  few  old  cronies,  whose 
mental   horizon   was    as    narrow   as    the 
limits  of  their  own  back  j-ard.       Yet  it 
was  not   only  in  what  she  saw  that  the 
younger  one  found  a  suliject  of  mortifica- 
tion.    It  was  also  in  what  she  read  from 
the  little  sheet  issued  in  the  neighboring 
market-town    and   publishing   tire   news 
and   the   gossip    of    the   surroundings. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  did  her  own  name  appear 
therein,  whilst  at  every  second  line,  not 
to  say  on  every  second  page,  there  was 
repeated  and  commendatory  mention  of 
her  sister's  doings.      It  was   either  the 
new  gown  which  the  latter  had  donned, 
or  an  entertaining  ball   which    she  had 
]ilanned,  or  some  new  invention  which 
her  household   activity  had   devised,   or 
the  never-ending  list  of  people  from  near 
and    tar   that    thronged    her    hospitalile 
house.     In  fact,  her  name  had  lieconie 
a  by-word  in  this  resj^ect,  a  sv-nonvin  for 
hospitality,   industry  and  general   busi- 
ness-methods ;    so   much    so  that  when 
one  of  her  sister's  domestics  ventured  to 
a  distant  village  on  some  private  busi- 
ness, the  innkeeper  having   never  heard 
of  Miss  Allie,  would  have  given  him  l)ut 
scant    hospitality,    had    he    not    finally 
come  to    recognize   that    the   domestic's 
mistress  was  nearly  related  to  the  one 
who,    alone,    was   widely  and   favorably 
known. 

All  these  things   tended  naturally  to 


annoy  the  younger  sister,  but  she  lirave- 
ly  struggled  on  and  succeeded  in  eking 
out  a  [irecarious  existence.  Yet  she  never 
would  accede  to  the  repeated  invitations 
of  the  stronger-minded  j\Iona.  The  lat- 
ter was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  imagine 
what  could  be  the  secret  cause  of  this 
unnaturalestrangement,  and  would  even 
still  be  at  a  loss  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problem,  were  it  not  that  one  day  Roger, 
her  most  faithful  and  sturdy  retainer, 
passing  along  a  narrow  lane  near  her  sis- 
ter's garden  wall,  overheard  a  whispered 
conversation.  It  was  between  two  of 
Miss  Allie's  most  trusted  domestics,  of 
wh(5m  one  was  the  watchman,  while  the 
other  attended  to  the  jiantry. 

"John,"  said  a.husky  voice,  "I  don't 
much  like  the  looks  of  our  mistress  these 
past  few  days.  She  seems  to  be  brooding 
over  some  serious  matter." 

' '  Yes,  Barton, ' '  said  the  doughty  John, 
with  an  impressive  shake  of  the  head, 
'  ■  our  position  is  menaced,  and  I,  too, 
have  noticed  the  looks  and  the  queer 
actions  of  our  indulgent  mistress." 

' '  Did  you  remark,  John,  the  significant 
hints  let  fall  by  some  of  the  younger 
folks  whom  she  has  lately  taken  into  her 
confidence?  At  times  thej  throw  sly 
glances  at  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  I  doubt  if  a  change  has  not  been 
made  in  her  feelings  towards  that  virago 
who  has  threatened  you  and  me,  time 
and  again,  with  her  wrath." 

"Yes,  indeed.  AMiat  you  say  is  true 
— not  only  that,  liut  I  have  further  dis- 
covered vviiat  seems  to  me  a. deep-laid 
scheme  on  the  i^art  of  the  steward  and 
the  house-keeper  to  get  our  mistress  to 
cast  her  fortunes  with  our  hated  rival 
across  the  street." 

"How  on  earth,  John,  did  you  come 
to  discover  such  a  plot?" 

"  I  see,  Barton,  that  you  have  been  so 
occupied  with  your  duties  in  the  pantry 
that  you  have  observed  only  what  takes 
place  inside  doors.  ^Vhy,  you  could 
have  seen  the  two  of  them  these  last  few 
days  in  close  and  earnest  conversation 
with  Chris  and  Billie,  the  head  men  of 
the  hotel  beyond?" 
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' '  Well,  well, ' '  Barton  muttered  with  a 
doleful  accent,  ' '  if  we  let  these  things  go 
on,  we'll  lose  our  jobs,  and  by  our  silence 
we'll  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  our  own 
mouths. ' ' 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  John,  slapping 
the  other  on  the  shoulder  in  an  emphatic 
manner.  ' '  Something  m  u  s  f  l;)e  done 
and  that  immediately.  What  would  you 
proi^ose  ?' ' 

"I  can't  see  anything,  except  to  go 
straight  off  to  our  mistress  and  relate  to 
her,  as  facts,  all  the  stories  arid  rumors 
that  have  been  handed  'round  of  late 
concerning  her." 

They  were  2;)roceoding  in  this  strain 
when  our  friend  Roger  liearing  footsteps 
approach,  thought  it  advisal)le  to  ))eat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  his  own  domicile  where 
he  immediately  communicated  to  his 
mistress  what  he  had  o\'erheard. 

Hence,  for  a  few  days  and  even  weeks, 
there  was  great  hurrj-ing  to  and  fro  amidst 
the  members    of  both  households — con- 
stant  reproaches    a  n  d   luckerings   when 
they  met.      But  all  the  plotting  and  all 
the  contrivances  of  our  friends,  John  and 
Barton,  could  not  arrest  the  natural  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  Miss  Allie  to  be  at 
length    reunited    with   her    elder   sister. 
When  this  happy  event  took  place,  there 
was  great  rejoicing  all  o\'er  the  neiglil)or- 
hood  in  sjiite  of  the  mutterings  and  ill- 
concealed  resentment  of  a  few  discontent- 
ed   and    interested    retainers   of   the  old 
homestead.      The  latter,  instead  of  being 
allo\vwl   to  decay  as  the  pessimists   had 
predicted,,  was  now  htfed  out  in  an  un- 
wonted state  of  cheerfulness  and  s])len- 
dor.     The  garden  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded began  once  more  to  lliiurisli,  and 
the  ijroducts  of  the  two  projierties  now 
united  under  one   combined  projirietor- 
ship,  found  a  prompt  sale  in  the  neigh- 
boring  towns.      As   for   the   two   sisters 
themselves,  they  were  henceforth  insep- 
arable companions,    and  it  was   noticed 
that   the   greatest    peace    and   harmony 
reigned  in  what  had  previouslj'  l)een  a 
discordant  and  divided  fanuly. 

Paul  A.   Wingcrtcr, 

BusineKS  Department. 


A  JUVENILE  COLLEGE  DUDE. 

I'm  a  daudy,  as  you  see, 

Wear  pants  below  the  knee, 

And  suit  of  finest  texture  to  be  bought. 

I  daily  change  my  ties 

In  color,  knot  and  size. 

And  love  to  be  the  ' '  glass  of  fashion  "  thought. 

As  home,  with  stately  stalk, 

I  daily  take  my  walk 

From  the  noble  College  building  on  the  hill, 

The  people,  one  and  all, 

Each  other  softly  call 

To  see  the  dude  that's  passing  "  dressed  to  kill." 

With  paste  gems  half-a-seore, 

My  person's  studded  o'er. 

As  if  I  owned  a  Colorado  mine; 

And  rings  of  curious  mould, 

Composed  of  seeming  gold. 

Upon  my  tap'ring  fingers  brightly  shine. 

A  perfumed  handkerchief, 

White  collar,  high  and  stilf, 

A  double-looped,  electro-plated  chain, 

Tan  gloves  of  pattern  neat 

And  chrysanthemum  complete 

My  costume,  with  the  all-important  cane. 

My  complexion  's  i)ink  and  white, 

My  eyes  are  brown  and  bright, 

With  long  and  raven  lashes  drooping  o'er. 

My  teeth  like  pearls  shine. 

For,  with  brush  and  powder  fine 

I  cleanse  them  till  the  weary  gums  are  sore. 

What  strikes  th'  observer  most. 

And  i)roves  my  proudest  ))oast, 

Is  my  enviable,  bristling  pompadour. 

Possessed  of  figure  rare — 

An  Apollo — I  am  e'er 

The  "'admired  of  all  admirers,"  I  am  sure. 

Notes  on  Various  Departments 
and  Subjects. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The  students  following  the  first  year's 
course  of  Philosophy,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  written  Examinati(.)n  given  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  underwent  a  rigorous 
oral  Examination,  wliich  was  ^-ery  suc- 
cessful. They  a r e  n ow  studying  that 
interesting  and  uni^ortant  part  of  material 
Logic  wliich  embraces  the  testimony  of 
our  Conscience  and  of  our  other  faculties. 
Those  in  the  second  year's  course  have 
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tinished  the  treatises  of  Cosmology  and 
Rational  Psychology,  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  wrestling  with  the  difhcult  qnes- 
tions  of  Exjieriniental  Psychology. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

Tacitus"  Gennanin  and  Horace's  Epi-'tJcs 
form  part  of  the  Latin  curriculum  for  the 
Juniors,  while,  in  Greek,  thej'  are  read- 
ing Thiiri/diiUs  and  Antigone.  What 
pleasant  recollections  these  names  re\ive 
in  the  minds  of  classical  readers  ! 

The  Sophomores  are  occupied  with 
Livy  and  Horace,  in  Latin,  and  Demos- 
thenes and  Eurijiides,  in  Greek.  The 
latter's  beautiful  and  artecting  play  of 
Alcestis  has  given  F.  Retka,  of  this  class, 
the  occasion  of  translating  into  English 
Vei-se  a  fine  passage  from  the  Chorus, 
which  will  l>e  found  elsewhere. 

Not  less  interesting  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, not  less  difficult,  are  the  authors 
just  now  read  by  the  members  of  the 
Freshman  Class  ;  namely,  Virgil.  Cicero, 
Homer  and  Plato. 

The  Students  of  the  Academic  Classes 
are  hard  at  work  laying  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  grammar  and  syntax  for  the  high- 
er courses,  while  some  of  them  have  al- 
ready advanced  tpiite  a  distance  with 
Cffsar  in  his  Cominentarieg,  and  with 
Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis. 

** 

ENGLISH. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  this 
department  in  the  College  Curriculum. 
Not  only  are  the  principles  of  correct 
speech  and  composition  developed  i  n 
these  Classes,  but  the  pupils  are  thorough- 
ly trained  in  the  practice  of  good  writing 
by  frequent  and  varied  compositions. 
The  two  original  cc^ntributions  of  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  Wingerter,  which  are  given 
elsewhere,  are  specrinen  Exercises  of  this 
kind.  The  respective  sulijects  were  those 
given  at  the  recent  Examinations. 

The  knowledge  of  English  Literature  is 
promoted  not  only  by  the  study  of  the 
different  periods  and  of  the  gradual  de- 
'velopment  of  our  language,  but  by  oblig- 


ing the  pujiils  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  writings  and  the  style  of  the 
best  English  authors.  In  t  h  e  Junior 
Class,  the  place  of  honor  is  naturally 
given  to  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  Just 
now  the  students  of  this  Class  are  analyz- 
ing the  great  play  of  Hamlet,  while  those 
of  tile  Sophomore  English  Class  are  do- 
ing the  same  with  ^Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  \\'orks  read  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment are  Lamb's  Essai/x,  Washington 
Irving's  Sketrh-Bonk  and  (i  olds  m  i  t  h's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Business 
Course  have  Iieen  (k)ing  some  hard  Avork 
during  the  past  two  terms.  Special  at- 
tention has  lieen  paid  to  the  Connnission 
and  Banking  Business,  besides  the  gen- 
eral work  in  journalizing  and  drawing  up 
the  various  forms  of  legal  and  business 
papers  commonly  used  in  commercial 
life.  At  present  the  offices  are  open  for 
those  who  are  taking  a  course  in  Actual 
Business. 


ALU/ANI  DEPART/AENT. 


WHAT  OUR  OLD  COMRADES  ARE  DOING. 


The  Aliimui  Association  made  a  good  choice, 
wlieu  it  selected  William  T.  Ford  as  its  Treasurer. 
He  is  Teller  in  the  City  Savings  Bank  and,  in  this 
resijonsible  position,  he  is  making  good  use  of  the 
business  training  which  he  received  in  the 
College. 


Another  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Kumer,  is  Teller  in  the  German  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
onerous  duties,  is  eonstantly  increasing  the  golden 
opinions  that  the  Bank  officials  ever  held  of  him. 
The  road  to  promotion  lies  wide  open  to  him. 


The  College  can  count  two  good  dentists  among 
its  graduates  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Frk.  D.  Alurto, 
ofPennAve.,  and  Br.  P.  J.  0  Connor,  corner  of 
Webster  and  Grant  Strs.     Both  are  experts  in 
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their  prol'ession  and  eujoy  a  nuoierous  patrouage. 
All  students  mil  remember  them  when  troubled 
with  tootliache. 


Quite  a  number  ol'  the  A  1  u  ni  n  i  were  at  the 
College  to  assist  at  the  Dedioatiou  of  the  Chapel. 
We  especially  noticed  our  theologians  from  Balti- 
more, who  are  at  home  at  present  enjoying  a  short 
vacation.  Messrs.  Quiun,  Fisher,  O'Donnell  and 
Barry  certainly  did  lend  a  special  splendor  to  the 
ceremonies. 


The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Daniel  C.  Cawley,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  '81. 
He  is  quite  an  extensive  business  man,  being  a 
member  of  the  Wittmer  Brick  Co.,  of  Allegheny, 
(Secretary  of  the  American  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and 
quite  a  large  dealer  in  Real  Estate.  He  is  sure  to 
be  successful  in  his  chosen  walk  of  life. 


Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Heyl,  of  the  class  of  'si, 
is  a  nienilier  of  the  lirm  of  Martin  Heyl  &  Sons, 
the  prominent  Leaf  Toliaceo  merchants  of  I'itts- 
1  lurg.  Mr.  Heyl  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  numer- 
ous successful  business  men  turned  out  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  College.  He  is  a  married  man  now, 
and  boasts  of  having  two  handsome  children. 


Me.  Maurice  E.  Goulden  of  the  class  of  '88 
surprised  and  pleased  his  friends  by  marrjdng  a 
very  beautiful  and  talented  lady  of  Lawrenceville, 
Miss  Stella  Simonton,  during  the  past  month. 
Mr.  Goulden  and  wife  will  make  their  home  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  Maurice  will  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Penu  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


qualities,  and  revered  by  the  present  generation 
for  his  able  services  on  the  football  and  baseball 
fields,  is  a  trusted  employe  of  the  large  Real 
Estate  firm  of  Black  &  Baird.  He  is  right  in  the 
line  of  promotion  and  Avill  make  his  mark  in  Real 
Estate  circles. 


The  iron  business  had  special  charms  for  Jas. 
P.  Kelly  of  the  class  of  '85.  He  is  an  iron  broker 
in  the  employ  of  J.  T.  Maloney,  where  his  ability 
and  attention  to  duty  have  gained  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  principal.  His  brother,  Michael 
B.  Kelly,  also  liked  a  similar  business,  and  is  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  l)ookkeei)er  for  the  Sable 
Iron  Works. 


Mr.  Edjiund  G.  O'Connor, !of  the  class  of '81, 
is  a  member  of  the  wholesale  liquor  firm  of  Jno. 
O'Connor  &  Son  of  the  South  Side.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  business,  and  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs  has  been  found  to  be  revy  useful 
by  the  Alumni  Association.  He  is  one  of  the 
earliest  students  of  the  College,  having  begun  his 
studies  on  the  first  day  the  College  was  opened  on 
Wylie  Avenue. 


Mb.  Henry  E.  Seibeet  of  the  class  of  '85,  has 
for  many  years  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  Manufacturei-s'  Natural  Gas  Co.  as  its  trusted 
Secretary.  Of  late  he  has  also  taken  out  his  com- 
mission as  a  Notary  Public.  He  is  sure  to  make 
headway  as  he  is  a  hard,  earnest  worker,  faithful 
ever  to  his  duty  as  he  was  in  his  College  days. 
His  Ijrothers  Charles  and  William  both  occupy 
very  prominent  positions  in  the  offices  of  Joseph 
Eichbaum  &  Co. 


Me.  Jusei'II  T.  BeruKr,  ol'the  class  of  '80,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Titus  Berger  &  Son,  who 
held  the  contract  for  painting  and  decorating  the 
chapel  latelj'  dedicated.  His  brother  William  R. 
Berger  is  in  the  offices  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
and  is  sure  to  be  promoted  on  account  of  the 
elliciency  with  which  he  fulfils  his  duties. 


Jno.  L.  Benitz,  of  the  class  of  '88,  has  been 
mal;ing  his  mark  in  the  newspaper  world.  For  a 
numl)er  of  years  he  was  employed  by  the  "Post," 
serving  in  the  responsil)le  position  of  city  editor 
for  that  paper.  At  present  he  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  "Press,"  where  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  promising  newsjiapcr  men  of  this 
eily. 


Daniee  H.  Bare,  so  well-known  and  liked  by 
the  old  students  of  the  College  for  his  many  noble 


Continuing  our  journalistic  strain,  we  may 
point  with  ju.st  pride  to  Max  Ihmseu,  of  the  class 
of  '82,  who,  at  the  present  moment,  occupies  a 
very  high  position  on  one  of  New  York's  most 
noted  dailies,  and  is  entrusted  with  missions 
of  importance  and  confidence  in  connection  with 
it.  He  made  his  debut  here  in  the  city  on  the 
"Leader"  under  the  guidance  of  his  old  pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Burgoyne,  the  "All  Sorts"  man  of  the 
"Leader."  He  quickly  made  his  way  forward, 
until  he  has  reached  the  position  he  now  occupies. 


The  Baniiuet  Committee  appointed  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  with  full  po^ver  to  make  and  perfect 
all  arrangements  for  the  First  Annual  Banquet, 
has  taken  up  the  work  with  the  determination  of 
scoring  a  success.  The  members  composing  it  are 
all  very  earnest  and  devoted  in  their  purpose,  and 
they  are  sure  to  do  the  very  best  they  can.     Two 
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meetings  have  already  been  held  and  at  the  last 
one  it  was  decided,  that  for  this  year  the  banquet 
should  take  place  in  the  new  College  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  June  18th.  Every  Associate  will  cer- 
tainly make  it  a  point  of  honor,  to  cooperate 
lieartily  with  the  <;entleuien,  who  liave  Ijeen 
char>;ed  with  the  prejiaratious  lor  their  enjoyment 
and  comfort. 


Organist  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  We  con- 
gratulate 5Ir.  Barry  on  his  well-merited  success, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  fellow  students, 
.\lumni  of  Holy  Ghost  College,  will  continue  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  their  "Alma  Mater." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Among  the  zealous  clergy  of  this  diocese,  there 
are  none  more  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  Fathers  Yogt  (of  '84)  and  Thomas  Gillen  (of 
'*"').  Father  Yogt,  since  his  ordination  to  the 
holy  priesthood,  had  been,  until  recently,  the 
assistant  of  his  worthy  uncle.  Father  Goebcl  in 
Temperauceville.  "Within  the  last  few  mouths 
howe\er,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  has  appointed  him 
pastor  of  St.  Aloysius'  Church  in  Reserve  town- 
ship. Father  Gillen  is  a.s,sistant  to  Father  Devlin 
in  St.  Stephen's,  Hazelwood,  where  he  has  ample 
opportunity  to  display  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Lord.  Jlay  their  labois  be  blessed  by  God,  and 
may  they  reap  many  fruits  amid.st  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  this  life. 


Another  of  our  young  men  who  is  bound  to 
make  a  success  of  the  business  which  he  has 
chosen,  is  S.  A.  Limpert,  class  of '88.  He  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  A.  Limpert  ct  Co., 
engravers  and  lithographers.  ofSiMVater  Street, 
City.  He  is  talented  and  energetic,  and,  from 
the  kind  of  work  he  has  already  turned  out,  it  is 
easy  to  judge  that  in  a  very  short  time  indeed  he 
^vill  be  a  leader  in  his  art.  The  illustrations  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  and  those  of 
the  present  number  are  all  e.xecuted  by  him.  His 
brother,  Jno.  B..  of  '86.  is  a  married  man,  and 
holds  a  responsible  position  with  Geo.  .V.  Kelly  & 
Co.,  of  Wood  Street,  whilst  his  younger  brother 
Chris,  of  "87,  is  doing  very  well  in  the  office  of 
Arrott,  the  Insurance  Agent. 


During  the  early  part  of  February,  we  enjoyed 
a  visit  from  nearly  all  the  old  College  Students 
who  are  preparing  for  the  priesthood  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminar^-,  Baltimore.  The  following  are  in 
Theology:  Messrs.  James  J.  Quinn,  John  C. 
Fi.sher,  L.  A.  O'Connell,  Wm.  E.  Driim,  A.  J. 
Wigley  and  H.  B.  Altmeyer.  Those  in  Philoso- 
phy are  Jlessrs.  Mich.  G.  O'Donnell  and  Thos.  L. 
Barry.  Many  of  them  were  able  to  assist  at  the 
Ceremony  of  the  Dedication  of  our  New  Chapel. 
Since  their  return  to  the  Seminary,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  gratifying  news  of  the  very  excellent 
examination  passed  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Barry,  in  Philo- 
sophy. He  received  first  place,  in  this  subject, 
out  of  a  numerous  Class,  while  he  obtained  second 
place  for  the  general  work  of  the  entire  term.  We 
have  also  learned  that  he   has  been   appointed 
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The  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  called  for  Sunday 
Dec.  ind,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  w.as  very  largely 
attended.  Jlr.  D.  C.  Cawley  was  in  the  chair 
and  Father  Grunenwald  attended  to  the  Secre- 
tary's duties.  Order  having  been  called,  Mr.  L. 
M.  Heyl  read  the  Constitution,  which  was  then 
voted  upon  by  sections.  One  or  two  slight 
amcndraeuts  were  made  in  the  wording  of  certain 
ai  tides,  and  the  whole  was  then  enthusiastically 
adopted,  as  it  here  appears  in  our  issue. 


Article  I. — Name. 
This  association  shall  be  known  as 
Ghost  College  Alumni  Association." 


'The  Holy 


Article  II.  — Objects. 
The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be :— To 
unite  for  social  and  intellectual  imiuovement,  and 
to  aftbrd  moral  and  material  aid  to  the  past  stu- 
dents embraced  in  its  membership  ;  to  a.ssist  and 
encourage  the  authorities  of  our  worthy  College 
in  their  uoble  and  Christian  undertaking;  to 
foster,  strengthen,  .and  cement  the  friendship 
formed  in  our  college  days. 

Article  III. — Membership. 
Section  1.  — Honorary. 
The  President  and  Faculty  of  the  College  shall 
be  enrolled  as  honorary  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Any  person  may  become  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  upon  receiving  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  members  jjreseut  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, and  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  this 
College. 

Section  2. — Active. 

(a)  Any  former  student  over  21  years  of  age, 
wlio  has  attended  the  College  one  (1)  year  or 
more,  may  be  elected  to  membership  of  this  Asso- 
ciation upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College. 

(b)  Any  graduate  of  any  department  of  the 
College  m,ay  he  elected  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tiou. 
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Aeticlk  IV. — Officers. 
The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of: 
a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  a 
Board  often  (10)  Directors. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  Officers. 
Section  1. — The  President. 
The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice 
President,  according  to  rank,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Association,  preserve  order  there- 
in, sign  all  warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  the  same 
being  ordered  liy  the  Association.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
of  all  committees. 

Section  2. — Recording  Secretary. 
The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  all  proceedings  of  each  meet- 
ting  of  the  Association,  and  at  every  meeting  he 
shall  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 
He  shall  enter  all  the  By-Laws  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Association  in  a  book  containing 
the  Constitution,  and  shall  cause  to  be  inscribed 
therein  the  name  and  residence  of  each  member 
of  the  Association.  He  shall  draw  and  counter- 
sign all  warrants  on  the  Trea.surer  that  are  order- 
ed by  the  Association,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
same.  He  shall  keep  his  books  ready  for  exami- 
nation at  all  times.  He  shall  receive  all  funds 
due  the  Association,  and  immediately  pay  the 
same  over  to  the  Treasurer  and  take  his  receipt 
therefor. 

Section  3. — Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  take  charge 
of  all  correspondence  of  the  Association,  answer 
the  same,  and  notify  in  writing  all  members  of 
meetings,  at  least  two  (2)  weeks  in  advance,  and 
perform  such  otlier  duties  as  appertain  to  his 
office. 

Section  4. — The  Treasurer. 
The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  funds  re- 
ceived bj'  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  pay  all 
warrants  drawn  on  him  and  properly  counter- 
signed. He  shall  keep  a  regnlar  and  correct  ac- 
count of  all  amounts  received  and  paid.  He  shall 
have  his  accounts  ready  for  settlement  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  election ;  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  .shall  hand  over  all  funds  and  jiajiers  per- 
taining to  his  office. 

Section  .'5. — Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  ol'  Directors  shall  imiuire  into  the 
fitness  and  character  of  each  applicant  for  mem- 
bei'sbi]!  and  report  in  writing  at  the  next  meeting. 
They  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  three  (3) 
months,  shall  have  charge  of,  and  be  responsil)]e 
for,  all  properties  of  this  Association,  shall  pur- 
chase all  necessary  supplies,  shall  examine  and 
pass  upon  all  bills,  and  shall  read  a  minute  of 
their  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  .\ssocia- 
tion. 


Article  VI. — Reverend  Advisor. 
The  President  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College,  or 
such   Father  as  he   may  appoint,    shall   be   the 
Reverend  Advisor  to  the  Association. 

Article  VII. — Meetings. 
The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Mondays  of  February,  May,  August, 
and  November  of  each  year  at  8  P.  M. 

Article  VIII. — Quorum. 

Ten  (10)  members  shall  constitute  a  (juoruni  of 
this  Association. 

Article  IX. — Application  for  Membershi]). 

All  applications  for  membership  must  be  pre- 
sented in  writing  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  indorsed  by  two  (2)  active  mem- 
bers thereof.  The  application  shall  thereupon  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  investigation, 
and  if  reported  upon  favorably  at  the  next  re- 
gular meeting,  the  applicant  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  upon  reeei\-ing  a  two-third 
vote  of  the  members  present. 

Article  X. — Dues. 
The  annual  dues  of  this  A.ssociation  shall  be 
one  ( 1)  dollar. 

Article  XI. — By-Laws. 
By-Laws  not  conflicting  with  this  Con.stitutiou 
may  be  passed  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  laws  be  proposed  in 
writing  at  the  meeting  prior  to  their  adoption. 

Article  XII. — Amendments. 
This  Constitution  can  be  altered,  amended  or 
abridged  only  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  at  least  one  month's  pre- 
vious notice  must  be  given  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  then  only  by  a  two-third 
vote  of  the  members  present. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


BY-LAWS. 

Article  I.  — Order  of  Business. 
Tlie  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

Roll  call  and  collection  of  dues. 

Committees'  report  in  writing. 

Board  of  Directors'  report  in  writing. 

Other  reports  when  due. 

Election  of  new  members. 

Unfinished  business. 

Proposition  of  membership. 

Report  of  collection  received  by  Recording 
Secretary. 

New  Business. 

Literary,  scientific,   and  other  entertaining 
exercises. 

.Vdjournment. 
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Article  II. — Special  Jleetiugs. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  lie 
called  hy  the  Corresponding  Secretary  upon  the 
written  reqnest  of  five  (5)  members  to  the  I'resi- 
dent.  The  call  shall  state  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Article  III.— Rules  of  Order. 
Cushing's  Manual  shall  govern  this  Association 
except  when  it  is  otherwise  provided  for  iu  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Article  IV. — Amendments. 
Amendments  or  additions  to  these  By-Laws 
must  be  presented  in  Avriting  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing and  acted  upon  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
and  must  receive  a  two-third  \ote  of  those 
present. 

The  foregoing  Constitutiou  and  B,y-La«s,  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  permanent  organi- 
zation formed,  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  the 
new  College  Hall,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  2nd.  Under 
authority  of  this  Constitutiou  the  Ibllowing  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Daniel  C.  Cawley  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
John  F.  Miller  Esq.,  L.  M.  Heyl,  Edward  G. 
O'Connor  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eev.  Chas. 
L.  CJruneuwald,  C.  S.  Sp.,  of  Holy  Ghost  College; 
Recording  Secretary,  Wra.  McC'lafferty ;  Treas- 
urer, Wm.  T.  Ford  ;  Board  of  Directors,  William 
J.  Barr,  F.  E.  Arthur,  H.  J.  Kumer,  William 
Guckert,  Jr.,  Edward  G.  Coll  Esq.,  H.  J.  Friday, 
John  L.  Benitz,  Jas.  P.  Wall,  B.  O'Toole,  Frk. 
T.  Lauinger. 


SOLEMN  DEDICATION 

OF 

OUR  NEW   CHAPEL. 

Impressive    Discourse    of   the    Kt.   Rev.    ISishop 
Donahue,  of  Wheeling,  \\.  Va. 


Our  new  Chapel  was  dedicated,  with 
solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies,  on  tlie 
morning  of  Sunday,  February  3rd.  That 
happy  event  was  one  to  wliich  Ixith 
Faculty  and  Students  had  eagerlj^  loolced 
forward,  as,  from  thence,  all  could  anti- 
cipate tlie  i:)leasure  of  attending  Di\-ine 
Service  in  a  Sanctuarj^  attracti^'e  by  its 
architectural  beauty,  its  modest  comfort, 
and  its  quiet  atmosphere  of  piety,  in\-iting 
the  repose  of  prayer  and  devotion. 

The  Illustrations  which  accompany  tliis 
brief  notice  wiU  enable  us  to  see  that  the 
style  of  the  handsome  building  is  jsure 


Gotliic.  Tliougli  unpretentious  and  even 
timid  in  the  .  d  i  s  p  1  a  j^  of  the  various 
features  wlricli  distinguish  tliat  popular 
and  fascinating  style  of  architecture,  tlie 
new  Chajjel  is  a  ^-ery  graceful  and  elegant 
l)iece  of  workmanship.  It  is  built  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  building  in  such 
a  ^\•ay  as  to  form,  with  the  latter,  one 
continuous  structure.  Its  length  is  nearly 
70  feet,  the  width  42  feet,  while  the  com- 
plete height  from  the  i)avcment  to  the 
central  elevation  of  the  arched  ceiling  is 
42  feet.  The  slender  columns  supjDorting 
the  ceiling  are  2(1  feet  from  tlieir  base  to 
the  corlxls  upon  ivhieh  rest  the  ribs  of 
the  groined  and  dei'orated  ardies.  The 
woiidwi.irk    of   the     Conmiuninii    railing 

o 

separating  the  Sanctuary  from  the  main 
aisle,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  oaken  stalls 
placed  in  the  Sanctuary  for  the  clergy,  is 
in  consonance  with  the  style  of  the  chapel 
itself.  The  same  may  be  said  even  still 
more  exjilicity  of  the  two  beautiful  side- 
altars,  A\'liicli,  with  their  panels,  niches, 
carved  taliernacles  and  pinnacles,  are  ex- 
tremely graceful.  They  have  been  erected 
1  ly  the  generosity  of  two  friends  of  the  In- 
stitution, ]\Irs.  Martin  Joyce  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  F.  Lauinger  in 
memory  of  her  eldest  son,  ^Yho  died  last 
year  just  before  the  completion  of  his 
studies.  The  High  Altar,  though  only 
temporary  and  destined  liefore  long  to 
gi\-e  way  to  one  of  marlile,  is,  itself,  a 
miidcl  of  patient  hand-carving  and  in- 
tricate mosaic  woodwork,  on  the  part  of 
a  humble  liut  talented  lay-brother  of  the 
Community. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chapel  is  a  richly 
ornamented  gallery  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Choir,  and  capable  of  seating 
100  persons.  It  is  still  awaiting  the 
presence  of  a  splendid  organ  which  it  is 
hoped,  will  one  day  be  placed  there  hy 
some  nolile-minded  friend  and  patron  of 
the  :Muse.  The  body  of  the  Chapel  has 
a  seating  eapacity  of  350,  to  whidi  may 
be  added  the  100  that  may  find  room  in 
the  Ciallery  as  \\'ell  as  another  hundred 
that  may  be  seated  in  rooms  oi)ening 
upon  the  Cliapel  itself. 
The  Celelirant  of  the  Soleuui  Mass  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  Dedication,  was  the 
recently  appointed  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese,  Ver3-  Rev.  E.  A.  Busch,  while 
the  ceremony  itself  was  performed  ]jy  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Phelan,  surrounded  by 
a  considerable  number  of  the  local  clergy, 
both  secular  and  religious.  The  music, 
specially  prepared  for  the  occasion,   and 


mony  by  the  Rt.    Rev.   P.   .J.    Donahue, 
Bishop  of  Wheeling,  W.  ^  a. 

"Willingly  will  I  Sacrifice  to  Thee."— Ps.  LIII. 

To  most  of  you  no  words  of  mine  are  needed  to 
explain  this  great  act.  Nay,  you  could  doulitless 
change  places  with  me— you  to  teach  and  I  to 
learn,  but  perchance  there  are  here  some  Catholics 
and  some  non-Catholics  who  may  not  understand 
save  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general  way. 


of  wliirli  n  iiiiii'c  detailed  aeeoiutt  is  given 
elsewhere,  was  rendered  faultlessly  by  tlie 
College  Boy-Choir,  under  the  alile  man- 
agement of  Prof.  Jos.  Stein. 

We  are  happy  to  be  alile  to  gi\'e  in 
cxtcnso  the  noble  and  eloquent  discourse, 
flelivered  .during  the  course  o.f  the  cere- 


To  help  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  this  day's  undertaking  \ve  will  ask 
oui-selves  why  do  we  come  in  such  solemnity  ? 
why  are  the  ministere  of  religion  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  their  sacred  office?  why  to  day  will  Pou- 
tilT,  priest  and  layman  join  with  one  accord  in 
lisalms  of  adoration  and  praise?  why  is  a  holy 
joy,  tejuperetl  with  reverevice,  written  upon  our 
faces? 
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I  answer  hetause  this  day  we  are  eug;iged  in  a 
siil)lime  act  of  religion— the  dedication  of  a  sanc- 
tuary forevermore  to  the  living  God  1 

Our  brethren  of  other  faiths,  and  yet  our  bi  etli- 
ren  though  separated,  lift  high  and  strong  the 
hymn  and  canticle,  and  loud  peals  the  organ  when 
they  set  aside  some  edifice,  be  it  humble  or  state- 
ly, as  a  temple  of  worship  or  meeting  house  in 


music  or  humorous  readings.  "We  dedicate,  here 
and  now,  a  place  which  forevermore  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  supreme  act  of  religion, 
namely  sacrifice.  Here  ivill  stand  an  altar 
raised  to  the  Almighty  God.  here  priests  will  min- 
ister, and  since  altar  and  priest  presuppose  and 
involve  sacrifice,  that  and  that  alone  will  be 
oft'ered.     Terrible  is  and  will  be  this  spot,  and 


honor  of  the  same  triune  God  whom  we  adore. 
But  such  a  ceremony,  analogous  in  some  respect 
to  this,  and  holy  according  to  their  persuasion 
and  lights,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  invested  with 
the  same  solemnity  as  this  of  ours.  They  open 
and  dedicate  on  Sunday  a  place  of  worship  which 
on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday  may  be  the  scene  of  a 
trustees'  meeting,  a  strawberry  festival,  a  conver- 
sacione  or  a  gathering  of  the  king's  daughters  for 


the  spirit  that  shall  be  eloquent  in  the  hush  of 
this  sanctuary,  and  the  fact  which  shall  dominate 
and  absorb  all  other  facts  is  that  of  sacrifice. 
There  will  be  prayers  or  sighs,  or  mayhap  tears, 
there  will  be  standings  and  kneelings,  there  will 
be  hymns  and  music  sweetly  wafting,  but  as 
around  some  priceless  gem,  blinding  in  its  splen- 
dors, are  grouped  the  lesser  and  duller  stones — 
the  chips  of  the  lajndary's  bench— to  set  oft  that 
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radiance  and  glory,  so  all  around  the  supreme 
iSacrillce,  borrowing  its  efficacy  and  taking  on 
faintly  its  \Yoadrons  glory,  other  sacrilices,  hu- 
mau  sacrifices,  shall  thickly  cluster.  Let  me  en- 
deavor to  explain. 

We  are  all  agreed,  Catholics  aud  non-Catliolics, 
that  Clirist,  upon  the  heights  of  Calvary,  sacri- 
ficed Himself  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  is  our  mediator,  in  Him  and  through 
Him  alone  do  we  hope  lor  salvation.  Here  the 
non-Catholic  rests.  OuR  belief  is  that  to  the  end 
of  time  and  in  all  the  world  this  awful  oblation 
of  the  cross  shall  be  daily  repeated,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Jlalachias  "from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  .  .  in  every  place 
there  is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered  to  my  name 
a  clean  oblation,"  the  one  oblation  which  is  pre- 
eminently and  absolutely,  ineffably  clean,  that  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  Mass. 

You  will  ask,  my  brethren,  wherein  consists 
the  essence  of  sacrifice  in  this  great  oft'ering.  The 
Catholic  Church,  while  it  unerringly  defines  the 
fact,  yet  so  far  from  binding  us  in  such  iron 
chains  as  those  without  her  pale  assert,  allows,  on 
the  question  of  the  essence,  a  large  latitude  of 
opinion.  Accordingly  some  schools  of  theologians 
hold  that  in  the  holy  Mass  this  essence  is  found 
lu  the  mystic  death  involved  in  the  separate  con- 
secration. In  the  old  law  the  sword  of  the  priest 
wrought  death  upon  the  victim  hj  the  separation 
of  its  blood  from  its  body.  And  death  is  anni- 
hilation or  at  least  quasi-anuihilatiou,  a  constitu- 
tive element  of  the  sacrificial  act.  So,  say  tlie 
learned  doctors,  tlie  dual  and  successive  consecra- 
tion of  the  Mass  ijroduces  the  mystic  separation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Hence  the  mys- 
tic death  and  hence  the  sacrifice. 

But  holding  fast  the  idea  that  a  true  sacrifice 
always  demands  annihilation,  or  annihilation  as 
far  as'  may  be,  another  school  of  thef)logians 
maintains  that  this  requirement  is  satisfied  by  the 
utter  abasement  of  the  man-God  beneath  t  h  e 
lowly  appearances  of  bread  and  wine. 

lu  the  development  of  this  view  which  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  free  to  adopt,  will  be  found  depths 
of  pathos,  abysses  of  mercy,  limitless  reaches  of 
Divine  love.  Would  that  this  poor  intellect  of 
mine  could  fathom,  and  these  stumbling  lips  ex- 
press, these  wonders ! 

When  Jesus  Christ  the  Second  Person  of  the 
adorable  Trinity  became  man,  in  the  energetic 
language  of  St.  Paul,  He  emptied  Himself  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant.  It  was  the  fir.st  attempt, 
if  I  may  dare  so  speak,  at  annihilation,  at  s.\CRi- 
I'lcio.  A  month  ago  the  Christian  world  adored 
the  man-God,  no,  not  the  man-God.  the  child 
God,  the  poverty-stricken,  wailing,  cast-out  babe. 
Reason  in  firce  of  such  abasement  staggers,  recoils, 
refuses  belief.  But  there  is  yet  a  larger  strain 
ui)On  it.  AVhen  the  tiuj'  hands  were  wider  and 
the  feet  were  larger  the  nerves  and  sinews  more 


sensitive  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  those  hands 
and  feet  were  iron-jnerced,  the  head  thorn-crown- 
ed, the  white,  quivering,  virginal  body  was 
fistened  to  a  gibbet,  and  for  three  hours  hung  in 
agony.  Terrible  as  were  these  bodily  tortures, 
they  were  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean  compared 
to  the  pangs  of  that  most  beautiful  of  human 
souls !  Not  physical  wounds  but  desolation  of 
spirit — that  unutterably  crushing  sense  of  guilt — 
tbrced  from  the  dying  lips  the  terrific  cry  :  My 
God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ! 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  at  that  birth,  through- 
out that  life,  at  that  awful  death  there  were  signs 
and  Avonders.  There  were  flashes  of  Divin-ity.  As 
the  sun  in  heaven,  piercing  murky  clouds,  shines 
for  awhile  in  splendor,  anon  withdrawing  into 
gloom,  so  the  eternal  Son  of  God  from  birth  to 
death,  at  times  through  the  lattice  work  of  His 
sacred  humanity,  shone  out  in  the  splendor  of 
kingly  speech  and  wondrous  works.  He  spoke  as 
no  man  spoke.  He  commanded  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  He  raised  the  dead  to  life.  At  His 
death  the  rock-ribbed  earth  yawned  wide,  the 
sheeted  dead  rose  from  their  graves.  There  was 
weakness  but  power,  lowliness  with  Ijursts  of 
majesty  ! 

But  here  on  this  altar,  ah,  bow  different !  here 
is  uniform  heli^lessness,  subjection,  im])risonmcnt. 
dark  and  dumb.  Here  he  becomes  a  Victim 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  annihilation.  Here 
not  only  the  majesty  of  His  divinity,  but  the  win- 
ning sweetness  of  His  humanity  lie  hid  beneatli 
the  seeming  bread  and  wine.  Herein  consists  the 
essence  of  the  sacrifice  !  He  is  victim  and  He  is 
priest  aba.sing  Himself  to  such  depth  for  us.  The 
mere  man  standing  there  is  the  ministerial  jiriest 
sharing  in  Christ's  eternal  priesthood,  but  merged 
in  it  as  the  river  is  merged  in  the  sea.  Have  you 
ever  observed  how  in  the  sacred  canon  of  the 
Mass  the  human  priest,  the  mere  man  standing 
there,  speaks  of  Christ  in  the  third  per.son  b.y 
way  of  narrative,  but  as  the  crisis  of  the  great 
act  of  consecration  draws  nigh,  he  loses  himself 
in  the  identity  of  Christ  uttering  the  d  read 
words,  'This  is  My  body,  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  Testament !' 

He  becomes  in  a  sense  one  with  our  Divine 
Lord,  and  as  the  waters  of  the  river  losing  them- 
selves in  the  sea,  become  bitter  and  briny  like 
the  seas,  so  is  the  priest's  being  invested  and 
snifused  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  He  strips 
himself  of  all  worldly  pursuits,  worldly  pleasures, 
worldly  ambitions.  lu  the  triple  vow  of  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience  he  must  sacrifice  himself 
Especially  of  him  must  the  noble  worlds  of  St. 
Paul  be  true  ;  "Thatjou  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  unto  God,  your 
reasonable  service." — Rom.  xii. 

But  if  this  be  so  of  priests  in  general,  with 
what  added  force  may  it  not  be  asserted  of  the 
good  fathers  in  charge  of  this  house  of  study  and 
of  prayer?     The  vanities,  luxuries  and  ambitions 
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of  tlii:*  world  being  laid  aside,  in  comniou  with 
their  l)rethreu.  there  is  for  them  the  seU'-saoritice 
involved  in  the  life  of  the  teacher  with  its  daily, 
wearing  toil,  its  difficulties,  its  discouragemeuts, 
its  contradictiou,  its  deadly  monotony,  its  ab- 
sence, often,  of  tangible  success.  Some  of  you 
may  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  from  nine  to 
three  each  day.  Consider  the  strain  implied  in 
the  rising  at  live  and  the  lying  down  .sometimes 
at  midnight.  Cou.sider  the  double  load  of  the 
inofessor  and  the  priest  which  these  men  in  the 
spirit  of  saeritice  daily  carry!  And  not  alone  that, 
but  when  Sunday  should  come  with  its  blessed 
respite  from  toil  and  worry,  they  are  found 
haj^tening  to  the  succor  of  their  hard-worked 
brethren  in  the  parishes.  Thus  they  make  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  the  victim  of  victims,  their 
great  exemiilar:  but,  feeling  in  their  humility  that 
His  heights  of  sacrifice  and  depths  of  abasement 
are  too  awful  for  their  close  copjing,  they  have 
recourse  to  a  copy  of  the  great  original,  the 
founder  of  their  congregation,  an  ex-Jew,  ac- 
quainted like  themselves  with  infirmity,  yet  truly 
one  of  the  noblest  hearts  of  these  latter  days.  I 
have  read  tne  history  of  that  unexampled  career 
till  the  tears  that  would  come  made  a  mist  of  the 
pages.  "Well  may  holy  mother  Church  declare 
him  Venerable,  and  fitly  is  he  cho.sen  as  a  founder, 
father  and  model  ! 

He  is  dead  these  two  and  forty  years,  but  his 
heroic  spirit  lives  on.  He  was  childless  according 
to  the  flesh,  but  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa, 
by  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas,  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  Europe,  as  in  the  growing 
centers  of  this  great  Republic,  his  true  and  real 
children,  according  to  the  Spirit,  breathing  full- 
lunged  the  odor  of  his  sanctity  are  passing  days 
and  years  of  sacrifice — living  examples  of  the 
standard  set  by  the  deeds  and  words  of  Christ- 
living  protests  against  the  pride,  the  sensualism, 
the  self-seeking  of  money-lovers  and  place-hunters 
of  this  degenerate  age. 

So  this  place  is  holy,  because  of  the  great  .sacri- 
fice daily  otfered :  holy  in  an  infinitely  less  though 
real  degree,  because  of  the  self-sacrificing  lives  of 
these  priests  of  God.  Is  it  by  any  other  title 
holy?  Ah  yes;  around  this  altar  for  centuries, 
I  trust,  to  come,  ivill  kneel  the  flower  of  the 
Catholic  youth  of  this  great  city  while  acquiring, 
at  Holy  Ghost  College,  a  deep  and  broad  and 
rounded  Christian  education.  This  will  include 
them  in  the  central  idea  of  sacrifice  for  which 
this  place  stands  !  Young  gentlemen,  we  are  not, 
most  of  us,  so  old  onrsehes  but  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  days  of  our  youth,  and  know  by  ex- 
perience what  lives  of  renunciation  and  sacrifice 
you  lead  if  yon  would  be  true  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  ideal  of  the  Christian  scholar.  "We 
know  of  the  surrender  of  personal  liberty,  so 
dear  especially  to  American  youth,  of  the  painful 
bending  of  our  wills  to  those  of  superiors  and 
preceptors,  of  the  thorns  that  pierce  your  feet  as 


you  stumble  up  the  lugged  heights  of  clas.sic,  or 
mathematical  or  scientific  lore.  Who  shall  de- 
scribe the  genuine  pangs  of  home  sickness,  or  the 
strnggle  with  oneself  to  wrestle  with  Greek  lexi- 
cons, algebraic  formula;,  when  all  nature  outside 
is  keeping  holiday,  and  we  alone,  "the  roof  and 
crown  of  things"  must  toil.  Ah,  we  know  that 
if  as  students  we  would  win,  we  must  "scorn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days."  What  a  solace 
to  hafe  uuder  the  same  roof  the  Victim  of  Vic- 
tims— Him  of  the  great  Sacrifice — and  iu  times  of 
labor,  of  discouragement,  of  blank  failure  to  re- 
spond to  that  gracious  invitation:  ''Come  to  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavily  laden  and  I  will 
refresh  you  !"  by  making  a  little  visit  to  Him  and 
steeping  your  souls  in  peace.  And  in  the  acquir- 
ing the  deeper  insight  into  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  mysteries,  the  science  of  the  saints;  you 
will,  like  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Francis  of  Assissi, 
or  a  John  of  the  Cross,  drink  deep  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  sea  of  life,  of  time,  of  eternity,  in  con- 
templation of  the  crucifix  above  the  tabernacle. 

And  now  permit  me  to  close  with  a  few  words 
to  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  who  may  well 
be  taken  as  repiresentatives  of  the  Catholics  of 
Pittsburg  in  this  high  function.  Are  you  too  to 
display  any  spirit  of  sacrifice?  Assuredly  the 
idea  and  its  practice  must  be  interwoven  into 
your  daily  lives.  Those  lives  must  be  engrained 
and  saturated  with  it.  Your  great  Captain  and 
Standard  Bearer  has  so  decreed.  Listen  to  the 
terms  of  j'onr  enlistment.  "If  any  man  will  be 
my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself  "  That  is,  sae- 
ritice himself,  sacrifice  his  lower  to  his  higher  self, 
his  passions  to  his  principles,  his  gain  or  advan- 
tage to  his  integrity.  Such  is  the  very  A.  B.  C. 
of  the  Catholic  couceptiou. 

But  is  there  any  special  form  of  sacrifice  sug- 
gested liy  this  day's  gathering  and  its  purpose? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is,  and  this  is  what  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be.  Catholics,  as  a  class,  have  liir  fiom 
the  lion's  share  of  this  world's  goods.  The.y  labor 
at  present  under  many  disadvantages.  And  yet 
iu  their  own  hearts  and  those  of  their  own  house- 
hold, they  must,  at  all  saeritice,  preserve  the 
sacred  fire  ot  faith  burning  brightly.  One  means 
to  this  great  end  is  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
and  the  acquiring  of  sound  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  intellect  is  the  lamp  that  lights  to  action  the 
heart  and  the  will.  And  yet  among  parents  how 
gross  sometimes,  a  disregard  for  education  and  es- 
pecially for  a  higher  education,  such  as  is  im- 
parted in  this  institution,  when,  with  a  .short- 
sightedness born  of  a  contracted  and  niggardly 
spirit  they  withdraw  their  sons  from  school  and 
college  before  their  education  is  half  completed, 
thus  leaving  them  handicapped  forever  iu  the  race 
of  life ! 

How  sad  to  see  a  youth  of  bright  and  clear 
intellect,  of  great  native  power  of  mind,  con- 
demned to  be  a  mere  hewer  of  wood  and  carrier 
of  water  because  his  parents  would  not  sacrifice  a 
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few  hundred  dollars  and  two  or  three  years'  time, 
so  that  that  son  might  take  honorable,  even 
exalted  rank  in  the  mercantile,  professional  or 
scientific  world.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  when  youths  such 
as  these  receive  the  necessary  advantages,  they 
are  sure  to  be  lights  in  their  profession  or  calling, 
doing  honor  to  themselves  and  shedding  lustre  on 
their  holy  iaith.  In  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  in  mercantile  life,  in  the  sacred 
priesthood,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  their 
names  are  and  have  been  high  upon  the  roll, 
while  their  schoolmates  ha^•e  lieen  doomed  to 
ignoble  servitude  in  the  thousand  and  one  inferior 
occupations. 

Catholic  fathers  and  mothers,  when  will  you 
awake  to  a  realization  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs?  When  will  you  begin  to  understand  that 
the  best  investment  you  can  make  for  your  child- 
ren, an  investment  liable  to  be  little  affected  b.y 
earth(xuake,  flood,  blizzard,  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  or  breaking  banks,  is  a  sound  and 
thorough  education  especially  for  your  bo.ys  !  It 
has  been  urged  recently,  and  I  apprehend  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  heretofore  your 
daughters  have  been  getting  more  than  their 
share,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  result  has 
been  to  educate  them  above  their  prospective  j)0si- 
tion,  and  cause  them  to  decline  the  hand  of  some 
worthy  and  rising  young  man  because  the  smooth 
■whiteness  of  that  hand  is  begrimed  by  honest 
toil.  But  if  your  boys  can  turn  their  acquired 
knowledge  to  immediate  account  in  the  courts,  in 
the  laboratory,  in  the  sick  room,  in  the  manu- 
facturing concern,  if  they  can  design  bridges, 
sink  wells,  test  the  hidden  i|ualities  of  the  metals, 
prospect  for  coal,  iron,  and  gold  on  scientific  Hues, 
lecture,  farm,  or  figlit,  if  need  be,  for  hearth  and 
home  on  the  vessel's  deck  or  on  the  tented  field. 
Of  course  it  requires  sacrifice,  but  far-seeing 
parents  deny  themselves  sometimes  the  uecessaries 
and  often  the  luxuries  of  life,  that  their  boys  may 
go  fully  equipped  into  the  great  battle  of  life. 

And  to  you,  whom  Providence  ma3'  have  blessed 
with  wealth,  I  \\-ould  sa.v  that  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  higher  education  is  not  as  great 
in  this  country  as  it  should  be. 

In  Europe,  not  enjoying  half  the  per  capita 
wealth  aud  abundant  resources  of  this  great  city, 
we  find  so  many  foundations  and  scholarships  and 
endowments  that  a  youth  uuusuall.y  gifted  finds 
no  difficult.y  in  winning  his  u'ay  through  college 
aud  university.  I  am  sure  lam  within  the  truth, 
when  I  sa,y  that,  but  for  these  scholarships  aud 
endowments,  one-half  of  the  immortal  names 
blazoned  high  upon  the  scroll  of  fame  would  never 
have  emerged  from  the  multitude. 

You,  too,  my  brethren,  should  take  a  pride  in 
this  house  of  learning  and  of  prayer  standing 
forth  upon  this  hill-top,  high  above  the  ignoble 
scramble  for  Avealth  aud  pUicc  aud  spoils  going  on 
below.     You  should  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  these 


devoted  men.  Tliey  have  sacrificed  all.  You 
should  sacrifice  something  by  founding  scholar- 
ships, bestowing  medals,  and  aiding  unusually 
brilliant  students  to  pursue  some  special  course. 
Thus  would  you  make  this  college  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  a  reservoir  of  sound  scholarship  and  doc- 
trine, pouring  down  upon  the  lower  levels  of  this 
great  Pittsburg  and  this  great  State  streams  of 
culture,  of  sweetness  and  of  light.  Imitate  in 
this  respect  the  example  which,  as  I  find  from  the 
college  calendar,  your  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  has  set 
you.  Within  the  past  six  months  two  chairs  of 
$50,000  each  have  been  endowed  in  the  Catholic 
University.  Huudreds  of  thousands  pour  in 
yearly  to  Harvard,  Princeton,  Audover,  Vassar, 
Wellesley  and  Yale.  What  are  you  doing  for  this 
your  home  institution?  Yes,  my  friends,  let 
those  who  have  boys  make  ever  sacrifice  by  giving 
them  a  sound  and  thorough  education,  and  let 
those  whom  Providence  may  have  blessed  with 
wealth,  but  no  boys,  contribute  of  their  means, 
and  even  make  sacrifices  in  this  great  cause. 

I  seem  to  have  wandered  from  my  subject,  but 
only,  I  apprehend,  in  appearance,  for  as  long  as 
we  have  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  worship  of 
Christ  and  therefore  His  brotherhood,  with  us,  as 
long  as  the  solidarity  and  independence  of  the 
human  race  shall  subsist  in  all  the  gracious  rela- 
tions of  life,  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  one  form  or 
other  will  run  like  a  golden  thread  through  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  lives ! 


m  /AE/AORIAM. 


Tlte  sad' tidings  have  latel.v  reached  us 
of  the  death  of  Rev.  Father  Quixx,  C.  S. 
Sp.,  who  lireatlied  his  last  in  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  on  Tluu-sday  niorifing,  Feh- 
ruar}'  7th.  This  excellent  priest  spent 
the  earlier  years  of  his  Sacerdotal  career, 
in  the  arduous  lahors  attending  the 
foitndation  and  first  de^"elopments  of  this 
College.  His  d  e  ni  i  s  e  ,  therefore,  has 
caused  the  most  profound  sorrow  not  only 
to  the  College  Faculty,  with  whom  he  liad 
so  faithfully  labored,  1  lut  t  o  a  1 1  thc^ 
members  of  the  Conimmiity,  Ijy  \^-hom 
he  had  been  lieloved  and  revered. 

This  feeling  of  deep  and  sincere  regret 
is  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  uieniliers 
of  liis  own  religious  family.  For  his 
sterling  character  liad  gained  for  him 
universal  respect  aitd  admiration.  The 
<'irclc  of  his  friends  was  limited  only  by 
the    number    of   his    acquaintances,    and 
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that  firrk'  eonytautly  widi'ned  until  "his 
(lying  day.  All  who  knew  him  could 
riiunt  luihositatingly  on  lii.s  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  sorrows  and  afflictions 
and  upon  his  sound  advice  in  moments 
(if  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  pleasure 
he  ever  evinced  in  their  success  and. 
happiness  welded  together  more  iirmly 
the  lionds  that  hound  them  to  him.  But 
in  all  things,  and  ahovc  all  else,  he  looked 
at  their  s})iritual  wi'lfare,  and  endeavored 
to  ju-omote  it  hy  every  means  that  his 
ai'dent  and  consuming  zeal  could  suggest. 
i)oru  in  August,  184.S,  in  Dalkey, 
Cdunty  r)ul)lin,  Ireland,  of  jiious.  Chris- 
tian parents,  the  future  missionary  ga\-e 
early  signs  of  tlie  talents  and  virtues  tliat 
Were  til  lit  him  for  the  manifold  ser\'ices 
\\hich  ha\'e  rendered  iiis  life  so  earnest 
and  so  useful.  Before  his  entrance,  as  a 
scholastic,  in  1868,  into  the  society  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  he  spent  several  years  in  the 
successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
teacher  in  a  National  Schiiol,  in  his 
native  town.  In  1873,  after  tlic  termina- 
tion of  his  classical  and  scientitic  course, 
he  was  employed  for  one  year,  as  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  and  modern  languages 
in  Rockwell  College,  County  Tipperary. 
The  following  years  were  devoted  to  the 
higher  studies  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, in  the  house  of  Our  Lady  of  Langon- 
net,  Brittany,  France,  that  of  The  Holy 
Heart  of  Mary,  at  Chevilly,  near  Paris, 
where,  after  completing  the  studies  ]ire- 
paratory  to  the  priesthood,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  Holy  Orders,  and  to  the  religious 
profession  in  1878.  After  a  brief  sojourn 
with  his  parents  and  friends  in  Ireland, 
in  August  and  Septemlier  of  tlie  same 
year.  Father  Quinn  set  sail  fir  .Vnna-ica, 
and  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Octolier,  where  he  innnediately 
entered  upon  a  new  and  fertile  field  of 
action,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  princi- 
pal teachers  of  the  new  Catholic  College 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  From  the  date  of  its 
opening,  October  1878,  until  the  winter 
of  188(5,  he  labored  indefatigably  in  the 
cause  of  education,,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the_  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry 


both  in  the  College  and  outside.  The  last 
years  of  his  life,  until  a  fatal  malady 
prostrated  him,  were  de\-oted  to  the  care 
of  St.  Anne's  parish  in  Millvale,  Bennett, 
Pa.  By  his  energetic  efforts,  a  school 
was  built,  and  many  other  impro\-ements 
effected  during  his  comparati\'ely  brief 
l.)astorate.  Though  he  battled  manfully 
against  the  attacks  of  tlie  disease,  still 
his  vio'orous  constitution  was  not  proof 
against  the  complication  of  ailments  that 
gradually  hastened  the  ajiproach  of  his 
last  mouu^nts.  A  winter,  sjient  in  the 
warm  climate  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
and  a  protracted  vacation  passeil  under 
the  fostering  and  most  devoted  care  of 
his  friend,  ^'el■y  Iti'W  -Joseph  F.  jNIooney, 
\'.  G.,  Xew  "N'lirk  City,  faili'd  to  restore 
Fatlier  (,luinn  to  liis  rnrmer  health.  Since 
his  deiiarture,  in  Octolier,  1894,  for  Cliiji- 
liewa  Falls,  Wis.,  whose  dry  and  liracing 
climate  the  doctors  recommended,'  his 
vital  forces,  though  rallying  at  times,  gave 
way  little  b}*  little,  until  he  breathed  his 
last,  on  Thursday,  February  7,  comforted, 
to  the  very  t'ud,  bv  all  the  succors  of  ■ 
Holy  C'hurch,  and  liy  the  presence  at  his 
bedside,  of  his  old  friend  and  confrere, 
Rev.  Father  Phelan,  C.  S.  .Sp.,  now  Pas- 
tor of  Notre  Dame  Church,  of  that  city. 

Xevy  Rev.  Father  Murphy,  C.  8.  Sp., 
Superior  and  President  of  the  College,  set 
out  on  Thursday  e\'ening  for  Chippiewa 
Falls,  M'here  he  assisted  at  the  funeral  on 
^Monday,  in  the  name  of  Very  Rev.  Fr. 
]'ro-\-incial  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  pronounced  an  eloquent  and 
touching  discourse  on  the  occasion.  He 
traced  his  life  and  his  struggles  from  his 
lioyhood's  home,  on  the  shores  of  Dublin 
Bay,  to  his  last  resting-place  at  Chip- 
]iewa  Falls,  "where,"  said  the  Reverend 
speaker,  "lie  hiid  down  his  life,  and  in 
accordance  witli  the  precejit  of  our  Ordei', 
we  leave  his  liody  amongst  you,  until  Ids 
Ijord  and  Savior  sliall  please  to  I'all  him 
at  the  general  resurrection.  J\Iay  he  rest 
in  peace,  and  may  God  reAvai'd  you  all 
for  the  token  of  respect  you.lune  jiaid 
him  in  the  large  and  handsome  funeral 
j-ou  have  given  him  to-daj-. " 

A  Solemn  Requiem  Seryiee  ■\yas  held  in 
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Holy  Ghost  College  Chapel,  on  Thursday, 
February  14th,  at  which  were  present 
nianj'  of  his  old  friends  and  pupils.  His 
former  parishioners  of  St.  Anne's,  Mill- 
vale,  also  remembered  their  late  lieloved 
pastor  and  flocked  in  larwe  numljers  t(j 
the  Solenni  j\Iass  celebrated,  tVir  the  repose 
of  his  soul,  by  his  successor.  Rev.  E. 
Galway,  C.  S.  S]i.,  on  Tuesday,  February 
12.  There  were  ^■ery  fe«-  of  these  devoted 
people  wlio  coulil  restrain  their  tears  as  the 
Rev.  Father  Boyee,  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
College  and  one  of  Father  Quinn's  old 
l^upils,  drew  licfore  their  e3'es  a  gni])liic 
and  effecting  jiicture  of  his  lively  faith, 
his  sincere  piety,  his  ardent  zeal  and  liis 
entire  devotcdness  tn  tlie  ^clfan.'  of  his 
Hock.— Pv.  I.  P. 


EuGEXiA  Elizabeth  Carroll.* 
Died,  Feb.  25,  1.S95. 


Great,  noble  soul  !  rude  death,  alas  !  hath  rent 

Thy  crystal  casement,  whence  through  all  thy 
days 

Shone  forth  thy  snow-white  Innocence,  whose 
rays 
Pierced  every  heart.     Great,  generous  soul  1  that 

spent 
Tliy  means,  thy  time,  on  every  good — content 

If  thou  could'st  only  spread  abroad  some  sprays 

Of  thy  own  peace.    Great,  patient  soul !  always 
Eejoiced  to  bear  the  cross  the  Master  sent ; 

111  health  seemed  but  to  energize  the  life 
Thou  lived'st  for  others.     Ah!  the  dreadful  pain. 

Of  loss  to  us  !     No  loss  to  thee  !     The  strife 
Of  death  but  broke  the  silver  liowl  in  twain  ; 

The  lily  liveth  still  :  its  j)etals  rife 
With  God,  with  us  its  fragrance  will  remain. 


*]Miss  Carrol],  to  whose  memory  the  above  sounet  is 
dedicated  by  a  deep  admirer,  was  a  devoted  friend  of 
Holy  Gbost  College,  and  of  all  good  works  She  re- 
minded one  of  those  "  noble  women  "  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament  who  rendered  such  heroic  service  to 
the  early  Church.  —  R.  I.  I^. 


Another  de\iiti'd  friend  (if  llic  ('dllcge, 
Miss  Mary  JLli.hia.x,  passed  ;i\v;iy  re- 
cently to  a  lietfcr  lile.  .May  her  soul, 
through  the  nicrcy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  also  extend  our  deepest  syini)athy 
to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  late 
Stephen  A.  Vetter,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  only 
one  week  after  the  death  of  his  son  Clar- 
rence.  His  youngest  son.  Eddie,  is  at- 
tending school  just  now  at  the  Holy 
Ghost  College. 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  FAIR. 


It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  for  many  years 
that  the  social  events  or  entertainments  arranged 
liy  the  Faculty  and  Friends  of  the  Holy  Ghcst 
College,  in  this  city,  have  been,  without  excep- 
tion, not  only  largely  patronized,  but  have  Ijceu 
always  of  a  highly  excellent  character.  It  is, 
Ijerhaps,  for  this  latter  reason  that  they  have  been 
so  well  attended.  Such  were,  in  past  years,  their' 
well  known  Dramatic  Entertainments  at  which 
the  students  rivalled  the  Professional  Stage,  in 
the  rendition  of  the  best  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Knowles  and  other  tragedians. 

Of  late,  the  College  authorities  have  been  mak- 
ing additions  to  the  Building,  especially  by  the 
erection  of  a  Chapel  and  a  College  Hall.  It  was, 
therefore,  suggested  by  the  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion that  an  entertainment  be  given  during  the 
Holiday  season  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in 
connection  with  these  needed  and  handsome  im- 
provements. Last  year  the  chief  event  of  this 
nature  was  the  Lecture  of  the  Eev.  President  of 
the  College,  delivered  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  which 
was  indeed  a  complete  success.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  something 
uo\el  and  entertaining  for  old  and  young,  some- 
thing, also,  that  would  be  eminently  suitable  to 
the  Holiday  season,  during  which  people,  and 
children  especially,  will  have  amusement  in  some 
shape  or  another.  Therefore  an  "Old  Fashioned 
Fair"  was  decided  upon,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Old  City  Hall,  on  the  nights  of  New  Year's  Eve. 
New  Year's  and  January  2d,  189.5, 

On  New  Y'ear's  Day  itself  there  was  to  be  an 
interesting  Matinee  of  which  the  detailed  pio- 
gramme  is  given  elsewhere. 

Accordingly,  when,  on  New  Year's  E\e,  Mon- 
day, Dec.  31,  18114,  the  doors  of  Old  City  Hall 
were  thrown  open  to  the  large  crowd  that  had 
gathered,  in  spite  of  adverse  weather,  to  patronize 
the  '■Fair,"  a  licautiful  spectacle  presented  itself 
to  their  expectant  eyes. 

Right  in  the  centre,  uuderneatli  the  dome,  was 
a  handsome  double  booth,  tastefully  decorated 
with  Pink  Colors,  and  exhibiting,  ou  the  one 
side,  .1  display  nf  Fancy  Work  and  Tissue  Paper, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Jle^dames  Charles 
Donnelly,  Thos,  H»ckett,  E.  P.  Kearus  and  Miss 
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K.  Keutiug,  while  ou  the  other  side  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  Floral  Collection,  under  the 
presideuey  of  Jliss  Eugenia  Carroll,  Mesdames 
iMurphy,  Diebold,  Kodgers  aud  Connolly.  The 
tii-st  mentioned  ladj%  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  the 
participants,  was  unable  to  be  present,  having 
been  stricken  down  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Fair,  by  a  severe  illness. 

It  must  be  said  that  this  latter  booth  had  made 
a  very  choice  selection  not  only  of  dowers  but  of 
young  lady  Aides,  to  distribute  them  with  proper 
alacrity  and  also  with  considerable  profit.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  ;  Misses  Mollis  O'Connor, 
Nellie  O'Leary,  Annie  O'Leary,  Nellie  Hagan, 
Mamie  Hagan,  Annie  Hagan,  Alice  Pitfield,  Katie 
Pitfield,  Annie  McKenna,  Mary  McKeuna,  M. 
Hermes,  Kittie  McKenna. 

One  thing  that  elicited  special  admiration  at 
this  table,  was  the  handsome  fancy  work  kindly 
contributed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  Acade- 
my as  well  as  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Mercy  Convent. 
The  two  beautiful  dolls,  upon  which  chances  were 
liberally  taken,  and  which  were  exhibited  through- 
out the  hall  by  the  ladies  representing  the  two 
departments  of  the  Central  Booth,  brought  in 
large  returns.  This  ma3»  be  easily  understood 
when  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  was  chaperoned 
by  the  active  Mrs.  L.  Eodgere,  and  the  other  by 
Miss  Josephine  Abel,  who  may  be  certainly  called 
ros'r-GRADU.4TES  in  the  "Art  of  collecting.'' 

Away  down  in  the  right  hand  corner  was  a 
large  and  handsome  Booth  made  up  of  two  com- 
partments. On  the  one  side,  underneath  a  canopy 
of  Yellow  and  Brown,  Mesdames  L.  Vetter  and 
E.  R.  Kernan,  surrounded  by  a  bright  retinue  of 
active  young  ladies,  distributed  numberless  cups 
of  delicious  chocolate  to  the  weary  mortals  that 
found  herein  a  haven  of  rest  from  the  omnipresent 
flower-girls.  The  Aides  just  now  alluded  to  were 
the  Misses  Nellie  Spuhler,  Margaret  Enright, 
Mamie  Mulhern,  Minnie  Berger,  Marj'  Kelly, 
Jane  Johnston,  Alice  Kelly  aud  Alice  Duckworth. 

But,  as  the  saving  has  it,  '"Competition  is  the 
life  of  trade" — and,  we  may  add.  that  the  more 
close  and  immediate  the  competition,  the  livelier 
the  trade.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Lemonade  Booth, 
which  flanked  the  former  one,  did  a  rushing  busi- 
ness, at  which  nobody  will  be  surprised  when  it 
is  considered  that  this  department  owed  its  heavy 
patronage  to  the  tender  solicitude  and  energetic 
labors  of  Mrs.  Wra.  Farrell  and  Mrs.  Ch.  Fagan 
and  their  Aides,  the  Misses  Annie  Kane,  Josie 
Kane,  Jennie  McAllister,  Mollie  McCaskey,  Lillie 
O'Donnell,  AugustaAbel.Ollie  Burns,  Alice  Carter, 
Gertrude  Moloney  and  the  Misses  Rilej'. 

It  might  he  thought  the  Lemonade  Booth  should 
be  more  or  less  the  offspring  of  the  'Lemon 
Tree."  Yet  such  was  not  the  case,  since  the  only 
two  things  in  which  they  had  any  resemblance  to 
each  other  were  :  the  colors  with  which  they 
were  decked  and  the  activity  with  which  they 
were  managed.    This  ' '  Lemon  Tree ' '  in  ijarticular 


was  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs  M.  J.  Rafferty, 
assisted  by  her  husband,  the  genial  Alderman, 
and  by  the  Misses  Eliza  Raflerty,  Jennie  Rafferty, 
Eliza  McCatR-ey,  Jennie  McCaffrey,  Sallie  Powers 
and  Nellie  Powers. 

Right  across  the  hall  from  the  "Lemon  Tree" 
stood  the  Candy  Booth,  (colors  Red  and  AVhite) 
entrusted  to  the  solicitude  of  Mesdames  J.  Mc- 
Cafl'rey,  J.  J.  Torley  and  C.  Keally.  One  thing 
was  remarkable  about  this  booth  namely  that  the 
goods  exhibited  therein  disappeared  very  rapidly, 
especially  when  the  children  were  numerous  in 
the  hall  Happily  Mrs.  McCafirey  had  enough 
to  supply  the  deficiency  w-heuever  it  occurred. 
The  Ladies  already  mentioned  were  assisted  by 
the  following  Aides :  Misses  Costello,  Gertrude 
Blanchard,  Jane  Devlin,  Fannie  Scully  and  Mrs. 
Waters- 
Next  to  the  Candy  Booth,  in  the  left  corner 
near  the  Stage,  was  another  large  double  Booth  of 
which  the  upper  Compartment,  under  Red  and 
Blue  colors,  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Cotfee  and  Sandwiches.  But  the  indefatigable 
Mrs  D.  C.  Cawley  and  her  eflicient  Lieutenants 
did  not  content  themselves  with  a  mere  sandwich, 
wherewith  to  fill  the  inner  man;  they  spread  be- 
fore him  a  dinner,  sufficient  to  arouse  the  jealousy 
of  the  best  "Chef"  in  town.  The  aides  w-ere: 
Mesdames  E.  McNulty,  B.  Donovan,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Treacy,  C.  Reel,  H.  Heuring,  Misses  Jennie  Caw- 
ley, Nana  McGreevy,  Nellie  Urben,  Grace  Miller, 
Nellie  Miller,  M.  Kennedy,  Mamie  Hughes,  M. 
Marks,  M.  Irwin,  M.  Talbot,  A.  Scanlon,  and  the 
Misses  \Valsh,  Maloy,  Power. 

The  lower  division  of  this  double  Booth  (colors 
Green  and  White),  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
lovers  of  Ice-Creain,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Benitz  and  Mrs.  C.  Horgan.  Needless  to  say  that, 
despite  the  season  of  the  year  so  apparently  un- 
propitious  to  this  delicacy,  the  attendant  Aides 
were  kept  remarkably  busy.  This  speaks  elo- 
quently for  the  Misses  Stella  Miller,  Mamie  Kelly, 
Mamie  Keefe,  Katie  Knorr,  Mary  McGraw,  Mary 
Powers,  Jennie  Singer  and  Mamie  Horgan. 

Every  visitor,  on  his  first  entrance  to  the  Hall, 
was  at  once  struck  with  the  crowds  that  surged 
around  the  two  opposite  corners  near  the  door. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  explain  away  the  mystery. 
For  on  one  side  was  the  Oriental  Booth,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Fortune  Tellers'  Doihicile,  where- 
in old  and  young  met  with  genuine  amusement 
from  the  wonderful  things  told  them  by  Miss 
Campbell,  Miss  Murphy  and  Miss  Simontou,  who, 
it  must  be  said,  happened  to  find  out  in  some 
mysterious  ( ?)  way  the  antecedents  and  the  tastes 
of  many  of  their  visitors.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  how  successtully  Mrs.  Popp  and  the  ever 
enterprising  Mr.  Weixel  marshalled  the  folks  to 
this  "Oriental  Booth"  ! —  Mrs.  Popp  was  ably 
assisted  by  Misses  Annie  Hays,  Catherine  O'Don- 
nell and  Alice  Maloj'. 

On  the  opposite   side  was  the  interesting  and 
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wonderful  Art  Gallery  where,  at  the  stentorian 
invitation  of  Mr.  W.  Callahan,  there  was  a  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors  curious  to  behold  such 
advertised  and  remarkahle  objects  as  "Departed 
Spirits,"  "Cause  of  the  American  Revolution," 
"Noah's  Son  "  etc.,  etc. 

Close  to  the  Art  Gallery  was  the  Common  Sense 
Booth  which  enjoyed  a  well  deserved  patronage 
owing  to  the  unceasing  activity  and  energy  of 
Mrs.  J.  O'Connor,  Miss  Eleanor  Callahan  and  the 
Misses  Robinson.  The  Aides  were  :  Misses  .\nnie 
Fahey,  S.  Riley,  Sadie  Forst,  Nellie  Forst,  Maud 
Murray,  Jennie  Mamaux,  .\nnie  Dietrich,  Annie 
Bradlej'  and  Margaret  Walsh. 

But  the  great  centre  of  attraction,  for  the 
Children  especially,  when  they  still  retained  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  after  their  visit  to  the  Candy 
Table,  was  the  "Golden  Goose."  Here,  at  least, 
they  could  safely  invest  the.^aid  nickel,  and  count 
upon  some  visible  return,  even  though,  alas,  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  one-blade  pen-knife,  or  a 
diminutive  looking-glass,  &c.  The  invisible  lint 
''intelligent"  Goose  acted  ttnder  the  inspiration 
of  the  untiring  Mrs.  O'Callahau,  aided  by  Mi-s. 
Friel,  Misses  Maggie  Lauer,  Clara  Lauer,  Maggie 
Fogarty ,  Alice  Fogarty  and  Miss  O'Callahan. 

Sirch  is  the  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect 
description  of  the  attractions  afforded  by  the 
various  booths.  The  general  Committee  of  offi- 
cers, to  whose  suggestions  and  solicitude  was  dtre 
this  very  appropriate  arrangement,  were  :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  F.  J.  Wei.xel ;  Vice  Presidents,  Mes- 
dames  G.  L.  Kaft'erty,  Charles  Donnelly,  Martin 
Connolly,  E.  P.  Kearns,  M.  J.  O'NeiU,  R.  G: 
Walsh,  J.  P.  Quinn,  Th.  Hackett,  J.  C.  Reilly, 
Ed.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Misses  Jennie  Carroll  and  Kate 
Keating. 

The  more  immediate  management  of  the  de- 
tails was  entrusted  to  the  following  excellent 
Executi\e  Committee  :  Mesdames  S.  Vetter,  Ch. 
Fagan,  "SVm.  Farrell,  .1.  J.  Torley  and  T.  M.  Popp. 
The  genial  and  industrioits  Secretary  was  Miss 
Eleanor  Seaforth. 

To  all  these  Ladies,  and  to  all  our  friends,  who 
'  contribnted  so  generously  to  make  of  this  "Old- 
Fashioned  Fair"  such  a  remarkable  success,  con- 
sidering the  stringent  times  and  the  uupropitious 
season  of  the  year,  we  must  express  our  deepest 
thanks.  But  no  words  of  ours  can  express  our 
admiration  of  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Weixel,  and  of  the  many  sacritices 
made  by  Miss  G.  McElroy,  in  the  selection  of  a 
fitting  programme  for  the  different  days  on  which 
the  Fair  was  open.  The  latter  Lady  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  her  preparation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  magniticeut  series  of  Living  Pictures 
exhibited  on  the  opening  night.  Professm-  Thunui 
must  also  be  gratefully  rememliered  for  the  beauti- 
ful programme  of  Delsarte,  which  he  rendered  at 
the  Matinee  of  New  Year's  Day,  with  the  aid  of 
some  members  of  his  Children's  select  dancing 
classes.     Interspersed  in  the  in-ogranime  of  New 


Year's  Night  and  the  closing  night  of  January  2, 
were  some  choice  vocal  selections  kindly  given  by 
Mrs.  Longsdon  Gilmore,  Miss  Grace  Miller,  and 
Messrs.  T.  J.  Smith  and  E.  F.  Austin,  together 
with  admirable  recitations  by  Slisses  Bertha  Con- 
ley  and  JIary  Meehanj  while  Mi.  Aloysius  C4eiger, 
Mr.  Bert  Kirk  and  Miss  Robinson  contributed 
instrumental  Solos  and  Duets  on  the  Clarinet  and 
Cornet  respectively. 

As  for  the  part  taken  in  the  Fair  by  the  .stu- 
dents of  the  College  and  by  the  two  Bands,  Mili- 
tary and  Orchestral,  it  is  described  in  another  de- 
partment of  our  Bulletin. 


OUR  MUSICAL  DEPART/AEMT, 


The  Military  and  String  Band  of  the  College 
rendered  very  efficient  service  at  the  Fair  held  at 
( )ld  City  Hall,  on  New  Year's  Eve  and  the  two 
following  days.  A  strong  proof  of  this  was  the 
alarm  which  pervaded  the  various  other  depart-  i 
meuts  in  the  Fair,  lest  the  attention  and  interest 
of  the  visitors  should  be  altogether  absorbed  in 
the  sweet  strains  which  flowed  from  the  platform 
at  the  upper  end. 

The  following  programme  was  rendered  by  the 
College  Orchestra  and  Military  Band  at  various 
intervals  during  the  three  days  :  1,  March,  "The 
Peace-Maker;"  2,  Invitation  Quadrille ;  3,  Light 
and  Shade  Waltz  ;  4,  Sehottische,  "Stella;"  5, 
Serenade,  "Good  Night;"  6,  Quadrille,  "On  the 
Veranda;"  7,  Galop,  "The  Flyer  ;"  8,  Fantaisie 
Mexicaine;  i).  Medley  of  National  Airs;  10, 
Waltz,  "Sunlight;"  11,  Serenade,  "Evening 
Shades  .\ppear  ,"  12,  Valse  Brillante  ;  13,  Qua- 
drille, "Irish  Brigade;"  14,  Quickstep,  "The 
.\mazou. "  We  may  add  that  two  of  the  smallest 
■boys,  Masters  R.  Low  and  Raymond  Dasehbach, 
by  their  sweet  vocal  Solos,  made  the  most  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  critical  audience  which 
attended  the  Fair  on  New  Year's  Night. 

Since  that  eventful  period,  our  players  have 
been  in  continuous  requisition,  as  the  weekly 
literary  and  musical  entertainments,  held  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  must  always  be  furnished  with  a 
befitting  programme.  This  w-as  rather  puzzling 
during  the  mouth  of  January,  owing  to  the  great 
strain  put  upon  our  players  and  singers  in  the 
due  preparation  for  February  3rd,  the  date  fixed 
for  the  solemn  dedication  of  our  beautiful,  new^ 
Gothic  Chapel.  An  elaborate  programme  was 
prepared  for  the  ceremonies  of  that  day.  At  the 
solemn  High  Mass.  a  chorus  of  dO  voices  entirely 
made  up  of  our  own  youthful  performers,  aided 
liy  Instrumentalists  selected  from  the  Colleo-e 
military  and  string  bands,  rendered  in  tine  style 
and  with  the  most  thrilling  effect,  the  various 
numbers   that    follow;— Ecce   Sacerdos   Magnus, 
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Chorus,  composed  by  Professor  Joseph  Stein,  of 
Holy  Ghost  College,  with  string-band  accompani- 
ment arranged  also  by  him;  Introit,  in  Gregorian 
chant;  Kyrie  and  Gloria,  from  Mozart's  12th 
Mass;  Alleluia,  in  Gregorian  chant;  Veni  Creator, 
composed  bj'  Eer.  John  Griffin,  C.  S.  Sp. ,  for  4 
unequal  voices;  Credo ,  in  Gregorian  Chant ;  Ave 
Maria,  4  voices,  by  Rev.  John  Griffin,  C.  S.  Sp. ; 
Sanctus,  Benedictus,  and  Agnns  Dei,  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Stein;  Communion,  in  Gi'egorian  chant; 
Ascension-chorus  from  Gounod's  Kedemption,  with 
brass,  reed  and  string  accompaniment  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Stein.  The  fine  rendering  of  this  well- 
selected  programme  greatly  enlianced  the  solemn- 
ity of  the  occasion.  All  present,  including  the 
members  of  the  Eev.  Clergy,  expressed  their  high 
satisfaction. 

Our  musical  resources  are  this  year  uncommon- 
ly abundant,  as  a  large  number  of  the  present 
students  are  ardentl3'  devoted  to  our  noble„art. 
This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  success  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  in  so  many  perform- 
ances, both  in  the  College  and  outside.  The 
names  of  a  few  of  our  young  amateurs  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  our  readers.  William  Kraus 
does  uncommonly  fine  work,  as  also  do  John  Me- 
Vean  and  John  O'Neill,  in  all  our  orchestral  per- 
formances, in  which  the  important  post  of  first 
violin  is  entrusted  to  them.  Charles  Garovi,  be- 
sides studying  piano  and  harmony,  is  making 
rapid  strides  towards  perfection  in  the  art  of 
clarionet  playing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
he  renders  to  the  orchestra  and  the  military  band, 
the  most  invaluable  service,  by  his  skillful  play- 
ing on  this  noble  instrument.  E.  C.  Barth,  a 
pianist  and  organist  of  remarkable  taste  and  skill, 
is  in  himself  a  host  to  enkindle  and  keep  alive  in 
all  around  him  the  sacred  fire  of  music.  Our 
second  violin  corps  is  composed  of  such  efficient 
players  as  John  Wietrzynski,  Cornelius  Gessner, 
Peter  Duffy  and  Edw.  Aul.  The  Viola  is  confided 
to  Joseph  Callahan  ;  the  flute  and  picolo  to  Thos. 
TN'ren  ;  the  Cornets,  both  in  orchestra,  and  military 
band,  to  Titus  J.  Hartmann,  Frank  Retka,  Peter 
Dufiy,  Frank  Bonistalli,  John  McFarland ;  the 
Cello  and  Saxophone  to  Michael  Eetka  ;  the  Tuba 
to  John  Wietrzynski  and  Joseph  Grimaldi ;  the 
Double-bass  to  John  Schroeifel,  who  also  plays, 
with  fine  eifect,  the  prominent  part  of  Baritone 
in  the  Military  Band. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  for 

ability.  Bacon— "Studies." 

•?•    ♦    -J* 

And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. ' 

Shakespeare— "Hamlet,"  I. -3. 

♦    •?•    *^ 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 

Shakespeare — "Hamlet,"  I. -3. 


List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates 

at  tue 

SECOND  TERM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD   IN 

February,  1895. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  student  must  get  60  per  cent  ;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certilicates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


Graniiiiar  Class. 

Brandner  Chas.— P,  English. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Callahan  Jos.  A.— P,  Penmanship. 
*Daschbach  Raymond  J. — P,  Religion,  Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Geograpliy,  English, 
Penmanship. 
Descalzi  Peter — P,  English,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*Dwyer  Jas.  J.— P,  Eeligion,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Penmanship. 
Fay  William— P,  Religion,  English. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Flynn  Edward— P,  Penmanship. 
Malatesta  Frank  J.— P,  Penmanship. 
*Maybold  Raymond  C— D,  Bible  History,  Ee- 
ligion, Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
*McFarland  John  J.— D,  Bible  History,  Eelig- 
ion,  Geography,   English,    Arithmetic,   Pen- 
manship. 
*MlLLEE  Haery  J.— P,    Religion,    Arithmetic. 
D,  Bible  History,  Geography,  English, 
Penmanship. 
Maeiani  John— D,  Penmanship. 
*PoLLARD  Richard  J.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Geography, 
English,  Penmanship. 
*Sackville  John  H.— P,  Bible  History. 

D,  Religion,  Geography,  English, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Smith  Haeey  a. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Geography, 
English,  Penmanship. 
Ward  John  J.— P,  English,  Penmanship. 

Third  Academic. 

*Barth  Cuetis  R. — P,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Book- 
keeping. 

*Benz  S.  L.— P,  Latin,  German,  Zoology. 
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D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
Byene  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  German,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Algebra. 
BUEN.S  Jas.— P,  Religion. 

D,  History,  English,  German,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology. 
*BoNISTALI.l  F.  J. — P,  Latin. 

D,    Religion,    History,   English,    Ger- 
man,  Arithmetic,    Zoology,    Algebra,   Book- 
keeping. 
*Campbell  John  M. — P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,    Religion,   History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Zoology,  Penmanshiji,  Book-keeping. 
*C0LLINS  Thomas  .T.— P,  Latin,  French. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
■  man.    Arithmetic,   Zoology,   Algebra,   Book- 
keeping. 
*Daschbach  John  J.— P,  Arithmetic,  Zoologj', 
Penmanship,  Algebra. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Book-keeping. 
DoENENBUEG  J.— D,  History,  Book-keeping. 
Deessei.  J. — P,   Religion,  German,   Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
Endeelin  L.  C.— P,  Gennan,    Zoology,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,    History,   Algebra,    Eng- 
lish. 
Feost  V.  A.— P,    Latin,    Arithmetic,    Zoologj', 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  German. 
*Gilleece  John  R.— P,   Latin,   French,   Book- 
keeping. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
*Geunenwald  J.  B.— P,  Latin. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra, 
Book-keeping. 
*Geeffenstette  Jos.  J.— P,     History,    Latin, 
French,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German, Zoology, 
Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
*Hagan  Jos.— -P,  Latin,  French,  Zoology. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,   Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
Halabueda  Joseph  F.— P,     History,    French, 
Latin,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,   English,   German,  Alge- 
bra, Book-keeping. 
Henney  B.  J. — P,  Ijatin,  Book-keeping. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,   Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
HoBAN  Jas. — P,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic, 
Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,    German,   Penmanship,    Book- 
keeping. 
Joyce  Petee  J. — P,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
*Kane  Chas. — D,    Religion,    History,    English, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship, 


Book-keeping,  Algebra. 
*Keuth  a.  J. — P,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping, 
Algebra. 
KlEBY  Edw.— P,  Religion  Arithmetic,  English. 
D,  History,  German,  Zoology,   Book- 
keejnng. 
Knoellingee  E. — P,  English,  German. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
McCue  Wm.  E.^D,  Religion,  History,  English, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship, 
Book-keeping. 
"■'McElligott  Wm. — P,  Latin,  Algebra. 

D.    Religion,    History,   English,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
McMdllen  M. — P,  Religion,  German. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
McNuLTY  J.  P. — P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Algebra. 
*McVean  John  A.— D,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin.    German,    Arithmetic,    Zoology, 
Book-keeping,  Algebra. 
McGoNNEd.vL  W.— P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,    Religion,    History,   English,    Ger- 
man, Zoology. 
Maloney"  R. — P,  Religion,  Algebra. 

T>,  Book-keeping. 
""MooE  A. — P,  Algebra. 

D,    Religion,    History,   English,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship, 
Book-keeping . 
Reilly'  J.  D. — P,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic, 

Zoology,  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
Ryan  Jno.  J. — P,   Religion,    History,    English,  _ 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Book-keeping. 
D,  German. 
Redee  "Wm.  F. — P,  Religion,   History,   French, 
Zoology,  Book-keeping. 

D,  English,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Algelira. 
Reilland  C. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Algebra. 
*Skarey''  John — P,  Latin,  French. 

D,    Religion,    History,   English,    Ger- 
man,  Arithmetic,    Zoology,    Algel)ra,    Book- 
keeping. 
Sjiith  Aethue — P,  History,  Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
Schwan  Feank — P,  Religion,  English. 

D,  History,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Algebra. 
Smith  E. — P,  Religion,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
*Te AMBLE Y  H. — P,  French,  Book-keeping. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
XJngee  S. — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
*Ween  Thos. — D,    Religion,    History,    English, 
Ijatin,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 
Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
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Second  Academic. 

*AuL  Edwaed  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Latin, 
Greek,  Botany. 

D,  English,  French,  German,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 
*Bkent  Sylvester  L.— P,    Religion,    History, 
Latin,  German,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  English,  Greek,  French,  Penman- 
ship. 
*DuNN  Jno.  E. — P,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,   French,    German,   Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
Enright  Jno.  F. — P,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship. 
Faknax  Jxo.  J.— P,  History,  English,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  French,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Gessner  Corn.  A. — P,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Botany. 

D,    Religion,    Latin,    Greek,   French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
GiEL  G.  J.— P,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,  French,  German,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,   Penmanship. 
*HowAED  Jno.  J. — P,  French. 

D,   Religion,  History,  English,  Book- 
keeping, German,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
HucKESTEiN  F. — P,    Religion,     English,    Latin, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  French,  German,  Penmanship. 
*Jaskolski  S.— P,   Religion,   History,    English, 
liatin.  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  Greek,  French,   German,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 
LiTZiNGER  Ray.  W. — P,  English,  Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
D.  German,  Penman.ship. 
Low  Richard  J. — P,  History,    English,   Arith- 
metic, Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  French ,  Penmanship. 
Maher  Pat.  E. — P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  French,  German,  Algebra,  Penman- 
ship. 
MoNOGHAN  J. — P,    Religion,    English,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  German,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Murphy  Chas.  "V.— P,  Religion,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  German,  Penmanship. 
MiHM  Edw.  W. — P,  Religion,  English,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,    Book-keeping,    French,     Penman- 
ship. 
Quigley  Jos.  P. — P,  ReUgion,   History,  Latin, 
French,  Botany. 

D,  English,   German,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,_Penmanship. 


Ryan  Jno.  P. — P,  Religion,   History,   English, 
French,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping,  German,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
*RiHN  Chas.  W.— P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,   German,    Arithmetic,    Botany,  Alge-- 
bra,  Penmanship. 
Schmidt  A. — P,  French. 

TooHiL  E. — P,  Religion,  Greek,  Botany ,  Algebra. 
D,  French,    Arithmetic,    Penmanship. 
Winter  Fr'k.  JL — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
German,  Botany,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  French,  Penmanship. 
"Winter  Fr'k.  W. — P,  Religion,  History. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Arithmetic,   Botany,    Algebra,   Penmanship. 
*Wise]MAN  Geo.  A. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
,  lish,  Book-keeping,  French,  Arithmetic, 

Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Zindler  Jno.  V. — P,  History,    Botany,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,   Religion,    English,    Latin,    Greek, 
French,'  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

First  Academic. 

Beyson  Thos.  H. — P,    Latin,    Greek,    Algebra, 
Arithmetic,  French. 

D,  History,  German. 
Finney  Chas.  D. — P,  Religion,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra. 

D,   History,    Latin,    Greek,    German, 
French. 
Hanlon  Jno.  A. — P,    German,    French,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,  History. 
HillCtRove  Wm. — P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping,  French,  Penman- 
ship. 
Kirchner  Wm. — P,  German,  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping. 
Kane  Thos. — P,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geology. 
D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French. 
Layton  Leo. — P,  French. 

D,   Book-keeping,    German,    Penman- 
ship. 
Maloney  M. — P,  History,  English,  Algebra. 
D,  Book-keeping,  German,  French, 
Penmanship. 
McBride  Thos. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  French,  Penmanship. 
*McGaeey  M.  a. — P,  German,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Algebra. 
McTighe  L. — P,  French,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
Merz  a. — P,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French. 
Meyers  Chas. — P,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
NowAK  Jos.  V. — P,    French,      Algebra,    Arith- 
metic. 
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D,  German. 
Oppicci  a.— P,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Greek, 

French,  Algebra. 
*RlCE  Edwaed— P,  Religion,  English,  Geology, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,    History,   Latin,    Greek,   German, 
French. 
Rathbun  Wm.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
TURNBLACEE  Cha.s.— P,  History,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
Vetter  Edward— P,  Latin,  German,  French, 

Arithmetic. 
Walsh  Richard— P,    Religion,    History,    Ger- 
man, French.  . 
D,  Arithmetic. 
Wilt  Thos.— P,  French,  Algebra. 
D,  German,  Arithmetic. 

Senior  Business  Course. 

"Bauer  Jos.  J.— P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 
English. 

D,   Book-keeping,   Arithmetic,   Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship.  * 
*EoEBONUS  Jno.  L.— P,  Religion. 

D,  Commercial  Law,    English,    Book- 
keeping,   Arithmetic,   Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
Brady  Dan.  J.— P,    Commercial    Law,    Arith- 
metic, Penman.ship. 
Burns  Jno.  A. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Book- 
keeping. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
■"'Dillon  Albert  A.— P,  Religion,   Commercial 
Law,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence, 
X'enmanship. 
*Dillon  Chas.  a.— D,    Religion,      Commercial 
Law,    English,    Book-keeping,    Arithmetic, 
Corraspondence,  Penmanship. 
*DoHEiiTY  Dan.  a.— P,    Religion,    Commercial 
Law,  Correspondence. 

D,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 
Donovan  Wm.  J.— P,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 
Dunn  Bernard  J.— P,  Book-keeping,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
Franz  Ray.  A.— P,  English,  Correspondence. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Penman.ship. 
*Freund  John  J.— P,  Religion,  English. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Friday  Jno.  A. — P,    Book-keeping,    Correspon- 
dence. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
Finnegan  Alex.  J.— P,  Penmanship. 
GlEL  W.  J. — P,  Correspondence. 

D,    Book-keeping,     Arithmetic,    Pen- 
manship. 


*GooD  Fredeeick  A.  — P,  Religion,  Commercial 
Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*Garovi  Chas.  J.— P,     Religion,      Commercial 
Law,  English. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
*Hanlon  Thos.  J.  — P,     Religion,     Commercial 
Law,  English ,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 
Kennedy  Jas.  P. — P,  English,  Correspondence, 

Penmanship. 
Knorr  Jos.  G. — P,     Commercial     Law,     Book- 
keeping, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
D,  Arithmetic. 
*Kraus  Chas.  L. — P,  Commercial    Law,    Book- 
keeping. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*Keaus  Wm.  B. — D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
Maloney  Edwaed  J. — P,    Commercial     Law, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 
D,  PenmanshiiJ. 
May  James— P,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Correspondence. 
O'Brien  M.  T. — P,    Book-keeping,    Arithmetic, 

Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Stock  Edward  J. — D,  Commercial  Law,  Book- 
keeping,   Arithmetic,    Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
Stratman  Louis  J. — P,  English. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
*Walker  Geo.  S.— P,  Religion. 

D,  Commercial   Law,    English,    Book- 
keeping,   Arithmetic,    Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
*Winc;erter  Paul  A. — P,  Religion. 

D.  Commercial   Book-keeping,    Arith- 
metic, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

Freshman  Class.      ^ 

Dunn  Timothy — P,    Religion,    English,    Latin, 
Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Greek,  German. 
•■*Geauy  Jerome  M.— P,  Greek,  French,  Latin, 
Geometry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English ,  German, 
Algebra,  Physics. 
*HuHN  Chas.  A.— P,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,   History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Physics. 
*McCaethy  Eugene  J. — P,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 

Greek,  German,  French,  Geometry,  Physics. 

Meyer  Leo  L.— P,  Religion,  History,   English, 

German,  Physics. 
Mulligan  Wm,  A,— P,  English,  German. 
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Ross  RoBEET  A. — P,  Religion,    Latin,   German,       Lauinger  Frank  H.— P,  Algebra. 

French.  D,    Religion,    History,    English,   Geo- 

D,  English,  Physics.  metry.  Philosophy. 

Wagnee  Jcs.  a. — P,  Geometry.  Loefflee  Wm.  C— P,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion.  History,  English,  Latin,  D,   Religion,    History.    English,   Phil- 

Greek,  Algebra,  Physics.  osophy. 

WoLLNiK  Adam  F. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eug-       McCabe  Jas.  J. — P,    Religion,     French,    I'hil- 
lish,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Physics.  osophy. 

D,  German.  McClaffeety  Jas.  A. — P, English,  Philosophy. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German. 
Meyee  Jos. — P,  Latin,  French. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Philosophy. 
"■'MlLLEE  Fe'k.  S. — P,  Latin,    Geometry,    Alge- 
bra, Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
Geiman,  Philosophy. 
O'Neil  Hugh  M. — P,  Latin,  German. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,    Phil- 
osophy. 
QuiNN  John  M. — P,  Latin,  Physics,  Philosophy. 
D,  Religion,    Historj',    English,    Ger- 
man, Geometry. 
*Schroeffel  John  A. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Physics, 
Philosophy. 
Smith  Geoege  J.  — P,    Religou,    French,     Phil- 
osophy. 

D,  History,  English,  Algebra. 
SoNNEFELD  M.  S. — P,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Philosophy. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Walsh  Arthur  F. — P,  Latin,  Geometry,  Phil- 
osophy. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English. 


Sophomore  Class. 

*Callahan  Jos.  A.— P,  Latin,  German,  Greek. 
D,  Religion,  History,  English,  French, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics. 
Geimaldi  Jos.  A. — P,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,    Religion,   History,    English,    Ger- 
man, French,  Physics. 
Lamb  Wm,  A.— P.  French,  Algebra,  Physics. 
Laekin  Jno.  C.— P,  English,  Algebra. 

D,  French,  Physics. 
Loefflee  Albert  J. — P,  History,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  English,  French. 
Maniecki  Theodore  J.— P,  History,   Algebra. 
D,  Religion,  English,  German,  Physics. 
Neuroth  Feed  W.— P,    Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  German. 
O'Neill  Jas.  F.— P,    Religion,    History,    Eng- 
lish, French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
D,  Physics. 
*Retka  Fe'k.  A.— P,    History,    Latin,    Greek, 
French. 

D,  Religion,    English,    German,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry.  Physics. 
*Wietrs!VNSKI  Jno.  N.— P,    History,     French, 
Greek,  Physics, 

D,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  German, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics. 

Junior  Class. 

*Collins  Hugh  A.— P,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
German,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Physics,  Phil- 
osophy. 
DiEBOLD  Frank  X.— P,  German,  Algebra,  Phil- 
osophy. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Fareell  L.— P,  French. 

D,  History,   Religion,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Geometry,  Philosophy. 
Frost  Chas.  V.— P,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Physics, 
Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
Philosophy. 
Hesson  Patrick  J. — P,  Greek,  French,  Algebra, 
Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  German, 
Philosophy. 
Kelly  John  J.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Geo- 
metry, Algebra,  Philosophy. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man. 


Lines   SuggesteJ    hy   tlic    Death   of   My 
Pet  Rabbit. 


O  cruel  Miss  Rabbit, 
Why  did  you  die 
And  leave  Master  Tommie 
To  sob  and  to  sigh? 

You  were  surely  hardhearted 
And  naughty  likewise. 
After  all  my  caressing 
To  bring  tears  to  my  eyes. 

These  words  should  be  writ 
Upon  your  tomb-stone. 
And  j'ourselt should  be  left 
Most  severely  alone. 

With  your  grave  all  unwatered 
By  even  one  tear, 
Neglected,  forgotten 
By  all  you  held  dear. 

Tommie  McC. 
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The  StiiJy  of  the   Sciences  in   Relation 
to  Christian  Education. 

Tr  is  not    unusual,  eveii  at  the  close  of 
this  enlightened  eentury,  to  hear  from 

ertain   quarters    a   repetition   of  the  old 

uid  worn  out  reproach  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  secretly  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  antagonism    to    human    Science 
and    progress.        Those    who    kno\\-    how 
jealously  and  scrupulously  she  has  guard- 
ed her  divinely  communicated  doctrines 
from  encroachments  of  error  will  not  fie 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
reproach,  nor  surprised  to  tind  it  renewed 
from  time  to  time  under  one  form  or  an- 
other.     Nor  will  unprejudiced  minds  he 
slow  to  discover  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  erroneous  statement.       We  do  not,  in 
this  hrief  article,  purpose  to  refute  it — 
hut  we  desire  to  attirm   explicitly  the  oft- 
repeated  propositions:   that  the  study  of 
the  human  sciences  has  al'O'ays  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Church,  with  due  regard 
to  times  and  circumstances — that  it  has 
always  been,  and  is  at  present,  considered 
as  an  essential   part  of  higher  Christian 
education — and  that,  wherever,  with  her 
sanction  and  under  her  patronage,  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  sprung 
up,  they  have  always  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  human  sciences  an  adecpiate  share 
in  their  curriculum,  and  a  proiiortionate 
representation    on   their   Faculty.       The 
chief  purpose,  therefore,   which    inspires 
this  brief  compendium  is  to  show  how 
l^roperly  and  deservedly  the  studj'  of  the 
human  Sciences  forms  an    essential  and 
important  element  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion, even  of  a  distinctively  Christian  or 
Catholic  Institution. 

Although,  as  stated  by  the  Prospectus 
Df  the  recently  estabhshed  Catholic  Uni- 


versity of  the  United  States,  "various 
reasons  demanded  that  the  first  place 
should  be  given  to  Theology,''  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Department  of  Theolo- 
gy has  been  the  first  one  organized  in  the 
New  University,  nevertheless,  we  have 
the  promise  that  the  Lecture  Halls  of  the 
Divinity  Schools  will  adjoin  the  labora- 
tories of  enqiirical  Science — and,  thus, 
"the  healthful  interaction  of  Sacred  and 
natural  sciences  \vill  be  more  clearlv  jier- 
ceived. " 

This   gradual    organization    of  dejiart- 
ments   has   l)een   the   history   of  most  of 
our  Universities  ancient  or  modern,  each 
one   giving    precedence    to    a   particular 
Faculty  according  to  the  special  cin-um- 
stances   that    determined   its    origin   and 
development.      Among  these  modern  seats 
of  learning  that  have  recently  sprung  iiji 
in  such  numl)ers  within  the  last  twenty- 
Hxe  years,  none  afford  a  more  instructive 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  interesting 
study  than  those  of  France  whose  organi- 
zation was  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Pon- 
tificate of  the  illustrious  Pius  IX.     It  is, 
indeed,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  won-   ' 
derful   vitality    of  Catholic    tiiith    which 
still  exists  within  that  land,  so  overrun  by 
infidelity,   that    she   has,   in    this    short 
space  of  time,  given   birth    to   so   many 
flourishing  Catholic  Uni\-ersities — all  sup- 
ported by  the  pri\-ate  generosity  of  the 
faithful,  and   all    exhibiting,  in   spite   of 
manifold  oppression  from  otflcial  sources, 
the   vigor  and   enthusiasm   of  the   olden 
days  of  faith. 

In  some  of  these  Institutions,  as  for- 
merly at  Bologna,  the  starting  point  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
followed  by  that  of  ' '  Letters, ' '  which 
comj^rised  the  departments  of  Philoso- 
phy, History  and  Literature;  while  these 
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in  turn  were  succeeded  hj  the  Faculty  of  tions,    incomplete    analyses,    hypotheses 

Science.     In  others  the  latter  Department  without  limit  and  without  foundation!! 

opened   the    series    of  progressive    stei)S  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  has 

which  culminated  in  the  Facultj^  of  Di-  been  a  reali,  ntellectual  depression  in  the 

\-inity,   whose   purpose   and   privilege   it  midst  of  a  -s'ast  and  undoubted  progress — 

was  to  give  to  the  others  their  greatest  a  depression  which  can  be  attributed  only 

ornament  and  their  strongest  foundation,  to   one   of  these  two  causes:    either  the 


While  the  domain  of  Science  is  distinct     want   of  all  philosophic  training, 


or  an 


from  the  others,  it  bears  to  them,  in  more  absorbing  and  exclusive  application  to 
jjoints  than  one,  a  most  intimate  relation- 
ship. For,  in  this  wonderful  synthesis 
of  human  knowledge,  all  the  jjarts  are 
perfectly  connected  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
chained. Just  as  all  tlie  faculties  of  the 
soul  tend  harmoniously  to  the  same  com- 
mon end,  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse combine  to  form  one  whole,  so  do 
the  various  departments  of  ouy  intel- 
lectual investigations  start  i'rom  a  cinu- 
mon  liasis  only  to  reach  the  same  sum- 
mit. It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  discover, 
in  this  union  of  the  different  branches  of 
human  learning,  such  as  Philosophy, 
Historj'  and  Literature,  a  deep  and  fruit- 
ful source  of  intellectual  wealtli. 

If,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  jiresent 
century    excels    all    others,    there    is,   as- 
suredly, one  point  in  A\-hicli  it  may  claim 
undoubted  superiorit}' ;   it  is  in  the  ^'ast 
l^rogress  which  Science  has  made  within 
its  cj'cle.      It  is  in  this  that  lies  the  real 
triumph  of  m(idern  activity,  accomplish- 
ing more  in  the  last  hundred  years  than 
had  been  done  in  the  jirevious  thirty  cen- 
turies.    But   alas!    beside   the   triumjih, 
there  has  arisen  a  startling  danger.      In 
the  wake  of  those  magnificent  discoveries 
and  inventi(.)ns  of  all  kinds  that  will  for- 
ever constitute  the  honor  of  our  age,  the 
minds    of   many    superficial    men    were 
dazzled  Ijy  this  brilliant  light,  and  they 
imagined  that  henceforth  tliey  lield  with- 
in their  hands  the  key  in  every  secret  of 
Nature,  and  that   liinn:ui  intelligence  had 
liurst  its  Ixinds   furever.      Instead  of  ad- 
miring and   lilessing  the  Creator  in   His 
works,  tluis     bi'tter     studied    and     lietler 
known,   they   sought    onl_y    to    enthrone 
Man  upon  the  supposed  ruins  of  revela- 
tion with  tlie  I'esult   that  tlicv  failed  even 
to  leave  him  his  true  character  a.nd  his 
proper    dignity.       Htniee,    in    so    many 
cases,   defective    rcasoniuif,   liastv    incUie- 


the  study  of  things  purely  material. 
Thus  it  is  that  Materialism  has,  in  our 
days,  sought  a  last  refuge  in  the  Sciences, 
and  Incredulity  has  endeavored,  with 
their  aid,  to  forge  her  most  formidable 
■weapons  against  God,  against  Christ, 
against  the  Church.  Yet  it  should  have 
Ix'cn  far  different, — and  it  will  intalli))ly 
be  so,  to  the  one  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
human  science,  will  impartially  conteni- 
lilate  the  lihenomena  of  that  beautiful 
world  which  God  "has  ordered  in  mea- 
sure, and  numljer,  and  weight." — (AVis- 
doni,  xi-"21.) 

The  lirst  chief  l.iraneli  of  human  science 
is  that  of  Mathematics — which   displays, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  innate  sjiiritual 
po-\ver    with    Avhich    man    is    endo•\^•ed. 
Here    the    mind    has    had    scarcely    any 
thing   to    act    upon;     here    all    is,   so    to 
speak,  the  work  of  man's  own  creation; 
and,  Avhen  we  compare  the  starting  point 
with   the  term  of  his   investigations,  we 
are  o\-erwhelmed  with   the   vast  results, 
an<l  with  the  deep  intelligence  which  such 
rt'sults    have    demanded!       AMiat    is,  in- 
deed,   the    starting    point    in    this    great 
science?      A    small    one,   to    all,^  iii)pear- 
ances — the  idea  of  dimension,  considered 
in  its  twofold  form  of  ntnnbcr  and  c.iicn- 
xliiii.      Not    to    speak    of    the    countless 
means  which  this   science  places  within 
our  reach  to  facilitate  and  sim})lify  every 
cahailation    and   ev(>ry   measurement — in 
fact,  e^'cry  operation — ^\-e  owe  to   it   the 
creation  of  a  universal   language   for  all 
the     Sciences — a     language     wonderfiilly 
concise    and    t-lear.      Then   again    it    has 
openc<l  U]i  such  a  vast  field  of  analvsis, 
descending   to    the   infinitely    small,  and 
rising  to  the  i)\rinitely  great,  amid  all  the 
variations  of  s]>ace  and  time!     Equilibri- 
um  anil    niii\'einent    liave   received   their 
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t'ormulas  and  their  laws — every  force  has 
received  its  numerical  value,  every  sur- 
face, its  exact  measure,  every  vuluiue, 
its  distinct  weight,  without  a  single  liody 
lieino;  ahle  to  escape  the  all-seeiug  and 
unerring  scrutiny  of  the  ^latliematieal 
wizard, — which  I'xtends  all  i)Ver  our  ter- 
restrial sphere,  and  away  <itf  among  tlu' 
celestial  glohes — as  easy  and  accurate  in 
the  invisihle  atoms  of  our  atmosphere  as 
in  the  tangil)le  ohjects  of  our  innnediate 
surroundings!  Such  is  tlie  work  of  the 
Science  of  ^lathematics,  ever  rigorous  in 
its  methods,  ever  prolihe  in  its  applica- 
tions. And  what  a  brilliant  testimony 
tu  Man's  genius,  no  less  admirable  by 
the  constancy  of  his  ciforts,  than  liy  tlic 
dci)th  and  variety  of  his  works! 

.Ml  this  e^^dently  points  to  that  jiecu- 
Har  character  of  these  exact  st-icnccs, 
which  has  given  them  such  a  noble  and 
e.xalted  role  amidst  tlie  works  of  the 
human  mind — namely,  wliat  I  might  call 
their  si)iritttulity.  There  is,  therefore, 
after  the  Science  of  Metaphysics,  none  of 
the  inirely  human  Sciences  so  profoundly 
si>iritual  as  that  of  j\Iathematics.  Here 
it  is  that  pure  Reason  operates,  untram- 
uieled.  The  ideal  j^oint,  the  ideal  line, 
the  ideal  surface,  the  ideal  liody,  are  tlie 
respective  dimensions  which,  in  the  end- 
less series  of  its  combinations,  restmie  the 
theory  of  Mathematics.  Rising  thits 
above  the  external  and  sensible  nature  t)f 
surrounding  matter,  the  mind  soars  aloft 
in  a  much  more  elevated  atmosphere. 

^^'ould  it,  therefore,  be  possible  to  find 
a  ^lathematician  purely  INIaterialistic  ? 
Surely  not;  it  would  lie  an  evident  con- 
tradiction. For,  in  denying  the  spiri- 
tuality of  the  soul,  he  would  suppress 
the  faculties  which,  alone,  enalile  him  to 
generalize  and  abstract.  A  single  tal)le 
of  logarithms  would  relute  all  the  gross 
and  sensualistic  systems  of  our  day. 
Who.  indeed,  could  imagine  the  descen- 
dant of  the  Darwinian  ancestor,  inventing 
the  binomial  theorem  of  Xewton,  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  Kej^pler,  or  develop- 
ing the  different  theorems  of  Calctilus, 
and  i^assmg  with  the  greatest  ease  from 
one  to  another  of  those  thousand  and  one 
difficult  problems  of  infinitesimal  analy- 


sis, ^\-hic'h  ottr  j\Ianttals  disclose  at  every 
page?  On  the  contrary,  by  the  faculties 
wliich  it  sujiposes,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
sults which  it  attains,  this  nolde  Science 
is  one  (if  the  most  powerful  manifesta- 
tions of  the  intclhgcnce:  it  alone  would 
suffice  to  place  the  human  nund  im- 
measural)ly  beyond  the  reach  and  sjihere 
of  all  that  is  visildc  here  below.  Between 
those  vast  calculations  and  the  etfects  of 
mere  instinct,  no  matter  how  astonishing 
the  latter  may  appear,  there  is  not,  simp- 
ly, a  ditl'crcnce  of  degree — there  is  a  bot- 
tondess  aliyss!  There  can  be  no  question 
of  transformation;  there  must  be  creation 
— entire,  distinct,  sublime! 

It  will  not,  now,  be  difficult  for  liini 
whii  knows  hiiw  close  is  the  relationship 
estal)lished  between  God  and  the  im- 
mediate object  of  His  creation,  between 
the  finite  spirit — which  is  the  highest  in 
tlie  scale  of  created  lieings — and  tlie  in- 
finite and  absolute  Spirit,  to  give  to 
Mathematics  that  religious  character 
which  the  Scripture  itself  describes  as  the 
distingtiishing  trait  of  all  Science — "the 
religiousness  of  Knowledge"  ( Eccl.  14- 
26 ).  Surely  Ave  sliall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  great 
^lathematicians,  tlie  great  astronomers, 
tlie  great  masters  of  geometry,  have  all 
lieen  men  of  eminently  Christian  mind 
and  mould.  Either  in  the  titles  of  their 
works,  like  that  of  Keppler's  "Harmonies 
of  the  World,"  or  in  their  prefaces,  as 
in  that  of  Coiiernicus's  "Treatise  on  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Celestial  Spheres," 
Newton's  "  ilathematical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  or  in  numberless 
passages  scattered  over  their  pages,  we 
find  abundant  traces  of  tlieir  Christian 
spirit. 

It  must,  however,  lie  admitted  that  a 
serious  reproach  is  cast  upon  the  studj' 
of  ^Mathematics,  especially  of  the  higher 
branches,  by  the  declaration  that  it  tends 
to  falsify  the  judgment  and  weaken  one's 
practical  sense,  by  the  habit  of  operating 
in  the  regions  of  theory  and  abstraction. 
This  difficulty  may  indeed  hold  good  of 
-its  alnise,  but  not  of  its  reasonable  pur- 
suit, as  Logicians  would  saj\  Thus,  the 
student  who  persists  in  following  up  one 
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special  l^ranch  of  science  to  the  neglect  of 
(Others,  will,  no  doubt,  destroy  either  the 
aptitude  or  the  taste  which  he  might 
otherwise  entertain  for  a  broader  course 
of  studies.  On  the  contrary,  if,  in  this 
as  in  everything  else,  we  follow  the 
maxim  of  St.  Paul,  "  Opertet  sapcre,  sed 
mpere  ad  »ohrietatem,"  the  study  of 
Mathematics  will  contribute  powerfully 
to  discipline  the  mind,  by  aiding  it  to 
proceed  with  order  and  method,  to  follow 
out  the  thread  of  an  intricate  argument, 
to  pick  out  the  fine  point  of  the  question 
at  issue,  and  to  go  back  to  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  its  solution. 

And,  even  at  a  j)ractical  point  of  view, 
how  could  we  really  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  claim  of  eminent  utility,  on  the 
].iart  of  a  science  whose  application  is  to 
to  be  found  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
Whether  we  visit  the  workshoj:)  of  the 
humlile  carpenter,  or  the  office  of  tlic 
learned  architect,  the  broad  field  of  in- 
dustry, or  the  broader  field  of  commerce, 
the  theatre  of  nlilitary  warfare  on  land, 
or  that  of  naval  warfare  on  the  Ijosoni  of 
the  ocean — everywhere  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  services  of  this  imjiortant  and 
prolific  Science. 

Although  our  esteem  for  Mathematics 
is  liascd  upon  its  ele^•ated  character  as  a 
Science  whicli  illustrates  and  exercises 
our  most  spiritual  faculties,  we  must  not 
he  supposed  to  a^^■ard  an  inferior  rank  to 
the  Science  A\'hose  purpose  it  is  t(.)  study 
the  laws  and  properties  of  sensible  matter. 
As  we  already  intimated,  the  alistract 
theories  of  ^Mathematics  derive  their  chief 
importance  from  the  numberless  applica- 
tions to  -which  they  ma}'  lie  adapted  in 
the  practical  and  concrete  deimain  of  ordi- 
nary life;  and  it  is,  therefore,  natural  tliat 
the  dry  reasoning  of  pure  JMathematics 
should  find  its  best  complement  in  the 
])hysical  Sciences  liased  upon  experience 
and  obscr\'ati(_)n.  To  suppress  or  neglect 
the  world  of  matter,  in  order  to  exalt  tlie 
spiritual  world,  \vould  he  a  false  idealism, 
which  Christian  teaching  has  never  en- 
couraged. And  if  the  early  Churcli  com- 
bated so  earnestly  and  successfully  tlic 
dualism    of   the   Manicheans,    who    held 


matter  to  he  the  seat  and  principle  of 
evil,  it  was  because  she  considered,  as  her 
chief  dogma,  the  Licarnation  of  the  i 
Word,  who,  in  His  own  Person,  as  well 
as  in  His  Sacraments,  has  associated  the 
sensible  and  material  element  with  the 
highest  operations  of  grace — and  who,  by 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Ijodies,  prolongs  into  the  future  life  this 
glorification  of  matter.  In  thus  opening 
up  such  a  beautiful  perspective  to  the 
material  world,  Christianity  could  not  but 
demonstrate  the  conviction  that  matter  is 
a  field  worth}'  of  the  most  earnest  in- 
vestigations of  man. 

Infidelity,  however,  either  through  pre- 
judice or  ignorance  of  the  facts,  has  not 
ceased  to  accuse  the  Church  of  being  the 
enemy  of  such  scientific  investigation. 
In  the  early  centuries,  it  is  true,  the  ]iro- 
gress  made  in  the  achievements  of  Natural 
Pliilosophy  and  Chemistry  was  slow  and 
laborious.  It  was  only  step  by  step  that 
man  extracted  from  the  liosom  of  Nature 
her  beneficent  secrets — as  if  Providence, 
anxious  to  make  man's  resources  pro- 
portionate to  his  needs  intended  that  the 
more  necessary  and  supernatural  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  should  be  first  of  all 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  before 
it  could  be  obstructed  by  the  more  natural 
knowledge  of  Physical  things,  which 
would  have  created  more  exclusive  entliu- 
siasm,  and  absorbed  more  attention,  had 
the  latter  been  more  rapidly  or  more 
widely  developed.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  a  part  of  God's  pro-^idential  plan, 
to  estalilish  clearly  and  scientil^cally  for 
man,  his  relations  with  God,  his  social 
structure,  the  symbol  of  his  creed,  as  well 
as  tlie  code  of  his  duties.  This  was  the 
task  of  the  Scliolastic  Philosophv,  wliich 
jn-epared  the  ■world,  unconsciously,  for 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  another 
age,  and  pa^-ed  the  Awiy  for  the  Avork  of 
those  pioneers  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
Bacon,  Bo}ie,  Galileo,  TorriccUi,  Huy- 
glicns,  and  Mariotte,  whose  labors  have 
lieen  taken  up  liy  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  eminent  men,  and  expanded 
into  tlie  wonderful  creations  of  modern 
times. 

\\'hat  reficcting  nnnd  can  deny  to  the 
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works   of  tlifse  iiifii  tlie  tribute  of  pro- 
found admiration,  especially  when  he  sees 
them  spread  out    liefore  him    in  one  of 
those  iluseums  Avhere  every  discovery  is 
represented  l\v  an   apparatus  which   re- 
sumes and  explains  it  ?     One  would  think 
that  the  great  machine  of   the  universe 
had  been  taken  asunder,  to  be  subjected, 
piecemeal,  to  our  curiosity,  and  that  all 
the  forces  of  Nature  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Philosopher's  wand,  like  the 
elements    which,    as    Job    describes, 
answered  "  Here  we  are  "  to  the  call  of 
the   Almighty    (.Job.    38.    4-35).       Man 
would  seem  to  ha\"e  left  nothing  free  trom 
the  influence  of  his  jiower.     At  one  time 
it  is  a  body  whose  relations,  under  one 
form,    we    knew    to    be    numerous;    but 
which,  when  made  to  take  such  forms  as 
liquid  or  gas,  has  disclosed  to  us  a  multi- 
tude of  relations  which  we  had  not  hither- 
to .suspected.     At   another  time,  it  is  a 
little  liquid,  that  seemed  to  lie  inert  and 
unwieldy,  which,  to-day  however,  will  be 
powerful  enough  to  weigh  that  mass  of 
air  suspended    above    our    heads — and 
so  sensitive  that  we  can  follow  upon  its 
delicate  siu'taee  the  slightest  variation  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.     Elsewhere, 
it  is  the  ray  of  the  sun's  light,  that  has 
been  captured  and  imprisoned  within  the 
crystal,  only   to   display,   in    its    escape 
therefrom,  the    rich    and    varied    colors 
which  the  ray  itself  had,  in  its  turn,  held- 
captive    within    its    folds.       In   another 
prison,  farther  on,  we  have  chained   up 
the  hissing  steam  and  forced  it  to  reveal 
the  tremendous  energy  which  it  contains, 
and  which,  when  properly  regulated,  will 
allow  us  to  multiply  our  motive  power 
and   fly  across  the  prairies   or  over  the 
waters,  almost  like  the  \\'ind.    Then  again, 
what  mysteries  have  been  unfolded,  and 
what     beneficent    treasures     have     been 
handed   over,  by   the   vibrations    of  the 
pendulum,  by  the  pomt  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  by  the  attraction  of  the  lightning- 
rod,  by  the   current  of  that  electric  wire 
which  seems,  in  carrj'lng  upon  its  surface 
our  human  thought,  to  carry  with  it  all 
the  possibilities  of  discovery  which  the 
human  mind  is  yet  capable  of  developing! 
Yet  all  this  study  and  investigation  has 


reached  only  the  surface  of  liodies  and 
their  mutual  relations.  What  a  broad 
\4sta  will  arise,  if  we  enter  one  of  those 
laboratories  where  the  Chemist  is  analy- 
zing the  mysterious  and  complex  nature 
of  each  body.  What  a  fresh  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  God  which  has  estab- 
lished these  laws,  and  to  the  genius  of 
man  that  has  discovered  them!  Here 
again  we  find  Commerce,  Industry,  Agri- 
culture and  the  Arts  acknowledging  their 
respective  oliligations  to  this  science  so 
rich  and  so  important,  though  still  in  its 
infancy.  And  with  all  its  claims  to  a 
place  of  dignity  among  the  Sciences,  what 
is  Chemistry,  after  all,  lint  the  key  to  those 
higher  regions  of  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  worlds,  which  have  l)een  so 
deservedly  called  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  ? 
Here  we  must  pause  for  the  present — 
to  admire  that  vast  panorama  revealed  to 
us  by  the  progressive  and  combined  dis- 
coveries of  .Science!  And  in  that  picture 
we  cannot  fail  to  behold  the  evident  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Every 
new  invention  is  Imt  a  clearer  manifesta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  an  additional  confirmation  of  that 
Divine  Revelation  which  we  call  Religion! 
How,  therefore,  coidd  Religion  be  hostile 
or  even  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
human  Science?  No!  She  is  strong  in 
the  conviction  and  full  assurance  that, 
eventually,  she  will  find  in  the  closer  and 
more  correct  investigations  of  e\'ery 
Science,  only  the  lietter  proof,  and  the 
greater  strength,  for  her  own  teaching! 

Fidius. 


PARTED. 

Fondly,  sister,  still  I  oberisb 
Days  that  ne'er  can  come  again, 

■ftTien  we  lived  a  life  so  gladsome 
By  the  "far-resounding  main  !" 

Thoughts  of  parting  had  we  never; 

Days  and  months  sped  gayly  by. 
Not  a  cloud  o'ersbadowed  ever 

Life's  serene  and  azure  sky. 

Bloomed  the  flowers  then  their  sweetest, 
Smiled  they  in  the  wooing  breeze, 

Danced  the  waters  in  the  sunshine, 
Whistled  merrily  the  trees. 
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Then  your  gentle,  winning  accents 

Fell  lull  often  on  my  ear. 
Like  the  thrilling,  poltly  lireatlied 

Music  that  but  angels  hear. 

And  your  eyes  so  deep  and  tender 

Glanced  bright  rays  of  hope  and  love, 

Like  the  stare  that  .shine  in  darknes.s 
From  the  tirmament  above 

On  the  weary  home-sick  .sailor 
Tossed  npon  the  ocean's  breast, 

Guiding  him  throngh  reel's  and  dangers 
To  tlie  port  where  he'll  lind  rest. 

Now  tliat  voice,  alas!  is  silent, 
Heard  alone  in  midnight  dreams, 

And  those  eye.s  have  shed  upon  me. 
For  the  last  fond  time,  their  beiuns. 

Leaving  me  in  tenfold  darkness. 
Leaving  me  to  mourn  my  fate. 

Without  one  loved  sym])athiser 
Who  my  sorrow  might  abate. 

Nay,  all  nature  mourns  ovir  parting; 

Winds  are  sighing  through  the  trees. 
And  the  once  bright  joyous  rivers 

IJun  in  murmurs  to  the  seas. 

Trees  e'en  hang  their  heads  in  sorrow, 
Flowers  their  dewy  tears  di.still. 

And  the  snng.sters  sing  sad  dirges 
In  the  wooded  vale  and  hill. 

These  are  all  deep  sympathisers 

In  the  loss  that  I  sustain, 
Bnt  they  cannot  reunite  us — 

Make  me  happy  once  again. 

M. 


ORIGINAL   GOMRIBUTIOnS 


BY   STUDENTS. 


"l\eadin,i^  Maketh  a  Full  Man:  Coiirereiice  a  Ready 
Ainu,  and  Writin^Min  IC.xaot  Man."— liAcoN. 


T^Ai(i,\  was  jiossessed  of  a  jiKlgiiicnt  far 
.sii]icric)i'  to  tliat  of  nio.st  other  wri- 
ters, liel'ore  or  after  his  time.  LLs  Es.says 
alioiiiid  in  ohservatioiis.  long' matured  and 
well  weijiiied,  lii'fore  they  were  eoimiiitted 
to  writing;  eonsequently  very  few  autliors 
are  moi'e  l're(|Uenlly  (illoted  Ihan  liaeoii, 
M'e  may,  therefore,  eoiiiidently  follow  tlie 
directions  which  he  gives  for  study,  tin' 
more  so,  since  these  were  |iractiscd  iiy 
himself 

Under  the  protection  t)f  so  great  a  name 


we  shall  venture  to  incideate  the  necessity 
of  readinji,  and  the  fitness  of  considering 
the  sentiments  of  those  who,  in  their  time, 
had  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
wisdoiri.  although  their  lustre  may  now 
he  dinmied  hy  more,  lirilliant  authors. 
Reading  is,  in  tact,  the  nourishment  of 
the  mind,  for  liy  reading  we  know  our 
Creator  and  His  works,  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  especially  ourselves.  It  is 
chiefly  through  Iwok-s,  that  we  enjoy  in- 
tercourse with  superior  minds.  lit  the 
best  liooks,  great  men  talk  to  us,  gi\^  us 
their  sentiments  and  impart  their  loftiest 
thoughts  to  our  souls.  Such  an  inter- 
course is  clouded  liy  no  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstiuices.  If  we  were  on  some  par- 
ticular day  to  visit  Shakesjieare  we  might 
Hnd  him  out  of  humor  or  disturbcnl  by 
some  misfortune  or  other,  and  our  con- 
versation would  not  lie  very  entertaining. 
But  in  his  writings  we  find  him  in  his 
happiest  mood.  A\'hen  he  wrote  them  be 
was,  perhaps,  gloomy  and  sad;  liut  that 
frame  of  mind — if  it  did  exist — cannot 
wow  exercise  any  intlnence  upon  our  pres- 
ent enjoyment.  The  means  of  cultivating 
the  intellect  are  within  the  reach  of  all; 
they  are  found  in  every  good  library,  and 
for  this  reason  a  good  lilirary  is  an  in- 
valualile  possession.  There  are  some, 
however,  wlio  are  so  foolish  as  to  assert 
tliat  liliraries  are  filled  with  itseless  lum- 
ber and  contain  notliing  but  a  "  Chaos  of 
undigested  learning."  Lord  Bacon  is  of 
a  different  opinion  Avhen  he  says :  ' '  ( 'rafty 
men  conterait  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them  and  wise  men  use  them. ' '  further- 
more learning  has  never  lieeu  decried  by 
learned  men,  liecause  they  acknottdedge 
that  they  acciuired  the  greater  part  of 
their  knowledge  fniin  others,  through  the 
mediitm  of  books.  If  learned  men  do 
not  condemn  books  what  credit  can  lie 
given  to  those  who  do  not  know'.-'  The 
latter  are  plunged  in  ignorance  and  can- 
not raise  themselves  oitt  of  the  mire  be- 
(.■ause  they  are  too  juMiid  to  step  on  the 
jilank  or  hold  on  to  the  rope  extended  to 
them  by  the  learned  and  the  wise  of  past 
ages.  The  result  is  tliat  they  will  always 
remain  ignorant  or  at  least  never  become 
learned. 
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Tile  pretfiitled  wits  of  tlie  jn-esent  day 
suppose  that  they  alone  can  teaeli  others. 
Of  tliose  whom  Xatttre  has  permitted  to 
contribute  to  the  stock  of  hiuiian  wisdom, 
the  number  is  very  limited.  Everyone, 
therefore,  that  thirs.ts  after  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  unless  numbered  among  those 
chosen  few.  must  drink  from  the  well, 
dehed  l>y  the  wise  men  of  past  ages,  in 
order  to  lie  satiated,  (^f  ourselves  we 
know  little,  having  learned  fi-oiu  others 
most  of  what  constitutes  the  stock  of 
knowledge  that  we  may  have  acquired. 
Although  science  and  learning  have  been 
considerably  improved  and  augmented  in 
nieidern  times,  still  it  is  both  a  useful  and 
pleasant  occupation  to  study  the  wisdom 
of  the  i^ast.  For.  even  if  it  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  present  age,  we  can  trace  from 
it  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  human 
intellect.  How  foolish,  therefore,  and 
alisurd,  are  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
think  that  they  cannot  learn  from  ]iast 
writers ! 

An  ancient  author  has  observed  that 
learning  is  as  nothing  to  the  man,  who  is 
not  known  to  possess  it,  l.iy  others.  When 
once  a  man  has  accumulated  vast  stores 
of  knowledge,  he  is  to  consider  how  to 
make  them  of  use  to  himself  and  to 
others.  The  study  of  books  alone,  is  a 
languishing  and  feeble  exercise  which 
does  not  heat,  we  must  resort  to  conver- 
sation, which  teaches  and  exercises  at 
once.  It  is  useless  to  possess  vast  learn- 
ing, if  we  are  not  alile  to  use  it.  A 
preacher  might  he  a  Solomon  of  wisdom 
or  a  walking  Encyclopiedia,  luit  if  he  is 
not  a  "ready"  man,  his  audience  will 
profit  little  more  from  his  sermon,  than 
the  walls  and  lienches.  Such  a  man  is 
like  a  certain  professor,  who  himself  per- 
fectly understood  the  signification  of  all 
scientific  terms,  but  for  his  want  of  readi- 
ness in  speaking,  could  not  explain  them 
to  others. 

A  ready  man  is  indeed  made  liy  con- 
\-ersation.  ^^'hat  made  the  logicians  of 
the  Scholastic  period  so  dexterous  in 
wielding  their  arguments  ?  It  was  chiefly 
continual  exercise  in  small  debates  and 
private  disputations.  This  method  en- 
aliles  us  to  arrange  our  thoughts  and  dis- 


pose of  our  ideas  more  readily  and  with 
less  emliarrassment.  A  recluse,  or  one 
who  shuts  himself  up  and  devotes  his 
time  entirely  to  study,  is  too  apt  to  be 
overburdened  with  material  that  he  can- 
not use.  He  is,  as  it  were,  armed  with 
weapons  that  he  cannot  wield,  like  David 
in  Saul's  armor.  Such  a  man  discourses 
to  some  unintelligibly,  to  all,  unpleasantly, 
because  lie  supposes  others  to  have  the 
same  train  of  thoughts  as  himself,  Avhich 
is  seldom  the  case.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
inconvenience  ttnder  which  the  man  of 
study  labors  from  a  secluded  life.  AMien 
he  meets  with  an  argument  that  [ileases 
him,  he  grasps  at  it  with  alacrity,  he  re- 
gards objects  only  from  one  poilit  of  view, 
and  forms  his  own  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions about  e\"erything.  But  how  amazed 
and  l)ewildered  is  he  when  he  goes  out 
into  the  \\'orld,  and  meets  with  men  who 
view  the  same  objects  on  many  sides.  He 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and 
himself  imable  to  defend  it,  because  he 
has  not  that  experience,  which  is  gained 
only  by  converse  with  other  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  opportunities 
which  conversation  holds  out  to  us  to  try 
every  mode  of  argument,  iii  the  heat  of 
talk  and  the  eagerness  of  victory  we  are 
often  led  to  take  ailvantage  of  the  igno- 
rance or  mistakes  of  our  adversary;  we 
throw  out  opinions  and  arguments,  which 
will  indeed  silence  our  opponent,  but 
which,  on  maturer  and  cooler  reflection, 
would  be  found  to  lie  wholly  without 
foundation  or  sound  reason.  We  rest 
satisfied  with  ha^'ing  conquered  our  adver- 
sary. 

\\'e  must,  therefore,  be  on  our  guard, 
lest  out  of  the  copiousness  and  facility 
which  we  have  acquired  in  conversation, 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  arise.  To  fix 
our  thoughts  l;iy  writing  is  the  best  method 
of  enabling  us  to  detect  the  sophisms  and 
fallacies  of  our  mind.  An  English  essay- 
ist of  the  last  century  remarks  that 
'  ■  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing  and 
unconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation." 
This  is  ^'ery  true,  for  in  conversation  we 
naturally  diffuse  our  thoughts;  in  writing 
we  contract  them.  In  conversation  we 
speak    without    much    jire-consideration. 
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Init  before  coiiiniittint!:  our  thoughts  to 
writing,  we  arrange  them  carefully  in  our 
minds  ;  we  place  them  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent positions  ;  we  A^iew  them  on  every 
side;  and  imly  when  we  are  perfectly  sat- 


iud  one,  by  which  a  being  can  more  itself 
for  its  preservation,  its  development  or  its 
reproduction.  To  live  is,  therefore,  the 
caj)acity  of  moving  one's  self,  not  in  a 
passive,  but  in  a  most  active  sense.     The 


isfied  with  their  disposition  and  form,  do      pencil,  for  instance,  which  I  now  hold  in 


we  write  them  down.  Therefore,  if  we 
wish  to  ]_>eeome  exact  men,  we  must  con- 
tinually iiractice  the  art  of  writing  well. 
To  reail,  converse,  and  write  properly  is, 
therefore,  the  business  ivf  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  of  everyone  who  aims  to  become 

such. 

John  J.  Lmix, 

I'liilosophj'. 


LIFE   AMONGST   THE   LOWER 
GRADES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  Problem  of  life  has  ahvays  ofl'ered 
a  dee])  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  ])hil- 
osiijiliei';  but  the  difhculties  and  mysteries 
it  contains,  the  deep  and  delicate  re- 
searches it  involves,  are  such  as  to  make 
of  that  ]iroblcni  a  laliyrintli.  the  recesses 
of  wliich  l)Ut  few  min<ls  have,  as  yet,  lieen 
able  to  penetrate. 

It  is  not,  tlH'refore,  my  aim  to  take  tli<' 
reader  into  any  of  the  mysterious  intrica- 
cies of  the  question — too  mysterious,  in- 
deed, fill'  my  own  comjjrehension — I  shall 
merely  introduce  him  to  one  of  its  pleas- 
ure-grounds, if  I  may  so  speak,  and  show 
him  a  few  of  the  wonders  and  curiosities 
whidi  are  found  in  that  diminutive  but 
interesting  grade  of  animals  whose  exist- 
ence the  microscope  hat^  revealed  to  us. 
liut  before  proceeding  in  sudi  a  question 
it  may  be  pi'oper  to  saj  a  few  ^\■ords  aljout 
life  in  general. 

.\ccording  to  the  popular  notion,  the 
idea  of  life  is  akin  to  that  of  movement. 
\\'li<'n  an  animal  lias  ceasecl  to  move  liis 
members,  wlieu  bis  heai't  lias  gi\eii  its 
last  tlir.ib,  we  say  that  it  is  dead.  So 
niudi  are  those  two  ideas  of  life  and 
motion  bounil  together  that  not  unfre- 
(|Uently  men  liave  bieii  led  to  attribute 
life  to  those  pbenoiiieiia  of  inaiiiinate 
nature  wliieli  iiiqily  or  |ii'oiluei'  motion, 
such  as  liglitning  and  stormy  \\  iiid. 

I'liilosophers.  in  their  turn,  lia\-e  de- 
Ihled  lil'e  as  a  movement,  but   as  an  intir- 


my  hand,  performs  the  action  of  Avriting; 
it  moves  uji  and  down,  to  the  left  and  to 
the  right,  wherever  it  is  inqielled;  l.iut  it 
has  not  in  itself  the  princi]ile  of  its  action 
nor  the,  form  of  the  words  it  traces,  for 
Ijoth  the  princijile  and  the  form  are  from 
the  writer.  A\'e  thus  see  that  movement 
is  not  alwavs  a  sure  sign  of  life.  There 
is,  however,  one  movement  which  infallibly 
denotes  life  and  we  shall  call  it  with  Aris- 
totle the  '-movement  of  nutrition."  It 
is  shared  in  connnon  by  all  li^•ing  beings. 
The  animal  lias  tin'  liieulty  of  sensibility, 
man  possesses  sensibility  and  reason,  but 
all  living  beings,  within  the  compass  of 
this  world,  jilant  or  animal,  without  one 
exception,  have  this  movement  in  com- 
mon; for,  in  all,  nutrition  is  an  essential 
requisite  of  life.  It  is  liy  the  guidance 
of  this  never-failing  sign  that  naturalists 
were  led  to  attribute  life  to  those  minute 
beings,  apparently  ini'apable  of  any 
organism  whatever,  which  the  microscope 
has  shown  us  to  exist  in  infinite  numbers 
in  water,  in  tlie  air  or  in  the  ^'erv  bodies 
of  the  larger  animals,  and  which  modcTu 
science  has  designated  by  the  .generic 
name  of  ]\Iierolies. 

If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  a 
particle  of  yeast,  we  shall  discover  therein 
millions  of  small  cells  whose  length  sel- 
dom exceeds  L300  of  an  inch  ;.^  each  one 
of  these  cells  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments whieli  naturalists  designate  as 
membrane,  protoplasm  and  vacuole, 
(lunnical  analysis  will  find  in  them  the 
same  four  sub.stances  whidi  concur  in  the 
formation  of  all  living  beings:  I'arlion, 
Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Azote.  But  this 
is  only  a  sign,  not  a  direct  proof,  that 
these  1  icings  are  endowed  with  life.  The 
true  jiroof  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  that 
they  feed,  ima-easeand  multiply,  provided 
onlv  that  lliev  be  ])laee(l  in  a  sulistanee 
or  medium  l'a\'oralile  to  llieir  develop- 
ment. 

At   the   sight    of  thcst'    minute  beings 
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without  apparent  form  or  structure  which, 
however,  difjest, breathe,  feel  and  niultii»ly, 
an  important  observation  forces  itself 
upon  us,  namely  that  the  \-arious  organs 
of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation  and 
others,  in  their  perfect  and  specific  form, 
arc  not  essential  to  the  vital  l\uictions. 
As  a  proof  we  find  that,  in  the  genus  of 
Ama'bas,  food  is  absorbed  liy  imliibition 
and  that  the  members  of  that  genus  are 
deprived  of  an  alimentary  canal.  Some 
also,  such  as  the  fresh-water  Hydra',  have 
been  turned  inside  out,  and  yet  the  cavity 
thus  formed  having  the  skin  inside,  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  natural 
stomach. 

Notwithstanding  this  simplicity  of 
strncture,  these  little  animals  possess  life 
to  a  higher  degree  than  we  should  readily 
imagine.  Their  movements  are  exceed- 
ingly \'ivacious  and  although  manj'  of 
them  inhabit  a  space  not  larger  than  the 
point  of  a  needle,  they  swim  about  with 
great  activity,  awaiting  each  other  as  they 
pass  in  their  rapid  dance,  and  e^•idently 
directing  their  motions  with  wonderful 
precision  and  accuracy.  Others  again  have 
so  great  a  tenacity  of  life,  that  it  enables 
them  to  li^-e  even  after  they  are  cut  into 
pieces,  while  each  fragment  afterwards 
becomes  an  entire  and  perfect  animal. 

The  way  in  which  microbes  are  repro- 
duced has  of  late  become  a  wide  theme 
for  the  discussion  of  learned  men  of  all 
nations.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a 
multitude  of  tliese  animalcules  in  a  body 
of  chemically  pure  water,  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  a  few 
instants,  has  long  seemed  an  irrefragable 
proof  for  the  theory  that,  in  the  lower 
grades  of  beings,  life  does  not  transmit 
itself,  as  in  the  larger  animals,  by  tlie 
common  process  of  generation,  but  ap- 
pears as  a  spontaneous  evolution  of 
physico-chemical  forces.  In  opposing 
this  theory,  Pasteur,  the  eminent  Frencli 
scientist  found  lirilliant  and  interesting 
proofs  that  the  apparent!}'  sudden  appari- 
tion of  these  animalcules  was  by  no 
means  the  effect  of  a  spontaneous  genera- 
tion but  merely  the  unifying  of  a  body 
which  already  contains,  in  a  latent  state, 
the  principle  of  life;  thus  establishing  the 


trutli  of  tliat  saying  which  has  come  to  be 
considered  by  modern  science  as  an  infal- 
lible law  of  nature  "Om»e  rimm  ex  (wo. " 
The  atmosjihcre,  as  may  be  remarked 
when    a    sunbeam   penetrates    within    an 
obscure  room,  is   filled   witli   myriads   of 
corpuscles  wliich  fioat  here  and  there,  at 
tlie  mercy  of  the  wind.     If  some  of  these 
corjjuscles   accidently  fall    in    a   pool    of 
water  under  the  warm  rays   of  the  sun 
they  will  lie  vivified,  grow  and  multiply 
rapidly,  and,  within  a  short  time,  quite  a 
little  world  will  be  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
the    wondering   on-looker.       But   as   the 
\\ater  evaporates   that  life   will  diminish 
and  soon  cease  entirel}'  to  manifest  itself. 
Tlie  animalcules  just  one  moment  ago  so 
lively    will    lu'come    dry   again,  but   will 
keep  a  latent  life  until  a  drop  of  water 
again  comes  to  give  them  their  lost  vital 
acti\-ity  and  to  arouse  within  them  the 
exercise  of  their  nutritive   facult_y.     Nu- 
merous   experiments    ha\-e    been    m  a  d  e 
sho\ving  us  that  these  animalcules  can  be 
preserved,    dried    up   as    dust,    during   a 
lenghtened    peritxl,  and,   to   renew   their 
lease  of  life,  it  suffices  to  wet  them  slight- 
ly, when  that  dust  will  at  once  be  ani- 
mated and  any  one  not  knowing  its  origin 
might  easily  believe  in  the  wonder  of  a 
spontaneous  generation. 

Nor  is  this  suspension  of  \'ital  activity 
observed  only  in  microbes.  It  has  been 
ascertained  l)y  repeated  experiments,  on 
the  faith  of  trustworthy  scientists,  that 
fishes  can  be  congealed  and  packed  up  as 
stiff  and  apj)arently  lifeless  as  so  many 
sticks,  transported  away  and  after  several 
weeks  of  congelation  these  fishes  will  re- 
gain all  their  lost  acti\'ity  when  plunged 
again  in  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wonders  whicli 
modern  science  has  revealed  to  us  in  those 
animalcules,  the  lowest  and  smallest,  of 
living  beings.  Tliat  these  discoveries  are 
still  incomplete  and  tliat  many  a  gaji 
which  now  exists  in  our  knowledge  of 
these  beings  will  one  day  be  filled  up, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  even  now  such  as  to  draw  from 
us  a  loud  expression  of  our  admiration 
for  the  wisdom  and  care  of  Him  who  gave 
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them  life  and  being.  And  as  we  think 
of  these  dwarfs  of  the  creation,  it  is  but 
a  step  to  the  thought  of  those  infinitely 
greater  bodies  with  which  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  bedecked  His  firmament  as 
with  so  many  Ijright  luminaries  and 
heralds  of  His  Omnipotence. 

As  our  mind  thus  sjrans  the  immense 
distance  which  lies  between  the  immeas- 
urably small  and  the  immeasurably  great, 
embracing  at  a  glance  all  the  intervening 
beings,  it  is  filled  at  once  witli  sentiments 
of  self-contempt  and  of  admiration — with 
self-contempt,  at  the  thouglit  of  so  many 
beings  greater  or  stronger  than  ourselves, 
with  admiration,  at  the  thought  of  that 
one  gift,  reason,  by  which  we  are  at  once 
ele\'ated  to  a  heiglit  infinitely  superior  to 
all  material  creation.  But  our  admira- 
tion is  especially  aroused  for  the  Being 
■\\'ho  presides  over  that  Creation  and  rvdes 
it,  not  b}'  the  threats  of  His  thunderbolts 
as  the  Jove  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  Irat  by 
the  unchangeal)le  decrees  of  the  mere 
Will.  Against  such  an  admiration  the 
empty  sneers  and  malicious  endeavours 
of  men  like  Darwin  are  hurled  in  vain. 
The  voice  of  nature  is  stronger  than  the 
sophistry  of  atlieistic  writers  and  all  in  it 
concurs  to  proclaim  to  us  tlie  existence 
of  an  All  Wise  and  All  I'dwcrtul  God. 

Marion  A.  Dnvmd, 

Philosophy. 


*I"*  *i*  ***  *** 


AN  OLD  FAMILIAR  FIGURE. 

Each  morn  I  hobble  up  the  .stairs 
Witli  sighs  aud  groaus  not  lew 

To  clean  the  black-boards,  dust  the  chairs 
And  stores  of  chalk  renew. 

Where'er  I  find  the  dust  lie  deep 

I  scatter  sawdust  o'er, 
Then  halt'-a-dozeu  halls  I  sweep 

And  class-rooms  quite  a  score. 

\i  times  I  watch  the  boys  at  i)lay, 

And  wish  that  I  were  young 
To  join  their  sports,  my  skill  essay 

The  brawniest  lads  among. 

But  most  of  all  would  I  desire 
To  have  the  chance  that  they 

Have  now  to  Ian  ambition's  lire 
And  keep  it  bright  alway. 


I'd  imitate  the  busy  bee 

That  culls,  each  shining  hour, 

lu  garden,  hill-side,  vale  and  lea, 
Its  honey  from  the  flower. 

In  every  class  its  varied  store 

Of  knowledge  I'd  acquire 
So  that,  my  well-spent  school-days  o'er. 

To  fame  I  might  aspire. 

A  competence  for  age  I'd  wiu, 

For  all  my  ills,  relief. 
Nor  thus  be  forced  to  work  wheu  "in 

The  sear  and  yellow  leaf" 

'Tis  late  I  reach  the  hall  below, 
Though  then  my  task's  not  done,  ' 

For  dust  will  come,  though  dust  may  go 
From  rise  to  set  of  sun. 

So  must  I  drudge  till  my  own  clay. 

To  mingle  with  the  earth 
Be  laid  in  peace,  though  far  away 

From  them  that  gave  me  birth. 

Content  if  after  all  my  ruth — 

"Life's  fitful  fever"  past — 
I  yet  be  blessed  with  endless  youth 

In  Heaven's  bright  home  at  last. 


A. 


♦j..{**^.j. 


[The  following  exercise  is  a  specimen  of  work  done 
in  the  English  Class  in  connection  with  the  .\UTHons 
which  are  proi>osed  to  the  Students'  study  and  imita- 
tion.] 


ANALYSIS.-PART  I. 

Pope's    "Essay  tL\  Criticism." 

Lines  1-18. 

The  ]ioet  dwells  upon  the  contrast 
which  he  institutes  between  Atifhars,  in 
Poetical  Composition,  and  Critics,  espe- 
cially bad  autliors  and  bad  critics. 

The   latter   are   more   numerous.       In 
order  to  be  a  good  critic,  one  should  liave 
also  some  real  talent  as  an  author. 
Lines  18-45. 

He  satirizes  very  keenly  those  who, 
having  some  common  sense,  and  a  certain 
anuiuiit  of  judgment,  foolishlv  imagine 
thenisclves,  or  establish  themselves, 
critics.  He  describes  tlic  various  ])retexts 
which  drive  so  many  to  indujoc  in  critic- 
ism without  a  real  \'ocation. 
Lines  4(i-51. 

He  addresses  himself  to  tliose  who 
justly  ambition  the  title  and  function  of  a 
critic;   giving  them  ad\-ice  to  know  the 
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extent  of  their  talent  and  learning,  so  as 
not  to  go  beyond  these  bonnds. 

Lines  52-67. 

Every  man  has  a  certain  talent,  but 
must  not  aspire  to  every  function,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  both  a  good  critic  and  a 
good  poet. 

Just  as  Nature  has  discriminated  in 
the  development  of  the  various  faculties 
of  a  man,  seldom  all  being  equally  strong, 
in  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  attain  perfection  in  all  the  arts.  He 
must  confine  himself  to  one,  as  a  king  to 
the  strengthening  of  one  pro^^nce,  more 
than  to  the  gaining  of  more  and  more  un- 
limited conquests. 

Lines  68-87. 

The  Standard  to  fie  followed  is  Xntnre, 
which  is  the  source,  end,  and  test  of  all 
art.  He  dwells  ui)on  the  necessity  of 
having  not  only  a  natural  talent,  Init  a 
second  talent  to  know  ichen  and  how  to 
employ  the  first  talent  for  criticism. 

Lines  92-117. 

He  now  shows  how  this  was  observed 
by  the  ancients,  who  simply  followed  the 
rules  of  Nature  herself,  making  hers  their 
own. 

He  illustrates  this  l\v  the  examples  of 
Ancient  Greece,  describing  the  encourage- 
ment she  gave  to  her  sons,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  her  poetic  Mirse.  Criticism  in 
her  days  was  the  handmaid  of  Poetr}-. 
Her  example  has  not  been  followed  by 
modern  critic,s  who  have  so  often  become 
like  the  apothecaries  (or  pretended  doc- 
tors), prescribing  remedies  of  their  own, 
acting  the  real  doctors'  part,  and  calling 
the  latter  fools,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
learning  and  directions  of  those  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  prescribe.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  these  quack  critics:  (1),  Those 
who  pretend  to  correct  the  imaginary 
mistakes  of  ancient  authors,  not  under- 
standing even  their  meaning;  (2),  those 
who  pretend  to  dictate  how  poem's  should 
be  written,  thus  making  a  vain  display 
of  their  own  learning. 
Lines  118-140. 

In  this  passage  the  Poet  gives  advice  to 
critics  in  studying  the  ancient  authors, 
especially    Homer,   whom    it   should   be 


their  delight  to  stud  y,  and  Virgil, 
Homer's  best  Connncntator,  who  thought 
to  make  something  original  lioth  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  treatment;  but  who 
found,  on  closer  examination,  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  Homer, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  Nature's  laws,  in 
his  material,  and  his  method. 

Lines  141-180. 

There  will,  however,  be  found  event- 
ually in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
geniuses, some  unpremeditated  licenses  (in 
reality  happy  and  spontaneous  strokes  of 
genius)  that  may  appear  to  be  errors  and 
lilunders,  or  blots  upon  their  work.  But 
true  critics  Avill  easily  understand  that 
these  are  precisely  only  the  marks  of  real 
genius,  which,  like  rugged  crags  in  a  dis- 
tant prospect,  only  add  more  real  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  the  scene. 

To  appreciate  these  happy  strcikes  of 
genius  at  their  true  worth,  we  must  look 
at  them  iii  the  proper  light,  and  at  the 
proper  distance,  as  we  look  at  the  large 
master-strokes  on  a  picture.  And  thus  it 
will  often  come  home  to  us,  that  what  at 
first  appeared  to  us  a  m  i  s  t  a  k  e  or  a 
Itlunder,  is  only  a  new  beauty,  of  which 
the  poet  was  really  conscious. 
Lines  181-200. 

The  Poet,  in  a  beautiful  descriptive 
vision,  pays  his  homage  to  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Ancient  Poets  whose  wonder- 
ful preservation  he  admires.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  universal  i^raise  bestowed 
upon  them  liy  mankind,  in  every  clime, 
and  in  every  tongue. 

He  addresses  them  also  himself  in 
turn,  congratulating  them  and  invoking 
their  inspiration  upon  his  own  effort  and 
self-imposed  task  in  this  Poem,  which  is: 

"To  teach  vain  wits,  a  science  little  known, 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own. "' 

Jno.  C.  Larkin, 

Sophomore. 

Histories  make  men  wise;  poets,  witty; 
the  mathematics,  subtile;  natural  phil- 
osophy, deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and 
rhetoric,  able  to  contend. 

Bacon — ' '  Studies. ' ' 
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Notes  on  various  Departments 
and  Subjects. 

WEEKLY  FACULTY  MEETINGS. 

E\-er  since  the  lieginning  of  the  present 
school-3'ear  the  Rev.  President  has  called 
special  meetings  of  the  entire  faculty  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

On  these  occasions  all  matters  relating 
to  studies  and  discipline  are  submitted 
and  discussed.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  after  the  general  routine  of  class- 
matters  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Faculty 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole — or  as  it  would  be  now  called  an 
Institute — to  discuss  the  best  practical 
methods  of  teaching  English  Compo- 
sition. At  the  last  of  these  meetings, 
■\-arious  opini(5ns  were  expressed  both  by 
the  Re\'.  President  and  the  different  pro- 
fessors, and  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a 
uniform  method,  suited,  with  due  pro- 
portion, to  the  respective  classes. 

The  subject  proposed  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting  is  "  The  Teaching  of 
Latin. ' ' 

THIRD  TERM  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  every  Term  the  Students 
have  both  oral  and  written  Examinations. 
Those  of  the  third  Term  were  even  more 
successful  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 
This  is  more  to  lie  wondered  at  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  the  questions  set  by 
the  various  Examiners.  The  correct 
answering  and  high  percentage  attained 
by  many  students  in  each  class,  show 
careful  and  thorough  teaching  on  the  i:)art 
of  the  respective  Professors  and  diligent 
and  close  studj^  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

On  Friday,  April  19,  the  results  of  the 
third  Term  Examinations,  held  during 
the  first  part  of  the  month,  were  pub- 
lished in  presence  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  following  are  amongst  those  who 
succeeded  in  olitaining  the  highest  marks, 
Ijut  in  most  cases  several  of  each  class 
scored  almost  as  high  as  those  here  men- 
tioned in  the  various  subjects. 


In  the  Grammar  Class,  .John  Sackville 
obtained  distinctions  and  first  place  in  all 
subjects,  having  a  total  of  677  marks  out 
of  a  maximum  of  700. 

In  the  Third  Academic,  T.  Collins  and 
J.  Gruenenwald  obtained  first  place,  with 
distinctions  in  ten  of  the  eleven  subjects, 
having  a  total  of  11 13  marks  out  of  a 
maximum  of  1200. 

M.  McEUigott  obtained  distinctions  in 
all  subjects. 

In  the  Senior  Business  Course,  P.  A. 
Wingerter  obtained  first  place,  with  dis- 
tinctions in  all  subjects,  haviiig  a  total  of 
92(S  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of  1000. 

In  the  Second  Academic,  Thos.  A\'ren 
oljtained  first  place,  with  distinctions  in 
the  majority  of  subjects,  leaving  a  total 
of  1216  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of 
1400. 

J.  Howard,  distinctions  in  all  sulijects. 

In  the  First  Academic,  M.  McGarey, 
ol.itained  first  place  with  distinctions  in 
all  subjects  except  two,  ha^'ing  a  total  of 
1165  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of  1300. 

In  the  Freshman  Class,  E.  ^IcCarthy 
olitained  first  place  with  distinctions  and 
first  place  in  all  subjects,  having  a  total 
of  1205  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of 
1300. 

In  the  Sophomore  Class,  -Jos.  Callahan 
olitained  first  place  with  distinctions  in 
all  subjects  except  one,  having  a  total  of 
1188  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of  1300. 

In  the  .Junior  Class,  .Jno.  J.  Schroeffel 
olitained  first  place  with  distinctions  in 
all  subjects  except  one,  having  a  total  of 
1246  marks  out  of  a  maximum^  of  1400. 

After  the  proclamation  of  notes  the 
Rev.  President  made  a  few  observations. 
He  reminded  the  Students  of  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  themselves  with  more 
earnestness  than  ever  to  serious  studj^ 
during  the  next  and  last  term  of  the 
Scholastic  year,  so  as  to  secure  for  them- 
selves honorable  mention  at  the  closing 
exercises  in  June. 

During  the  summer  season,  as  boys, 
they  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  good  man- 
ly games,  so  advantageous,  when  properly 
conducted,  for  their  physical  and  moral 
development,  l>ut  these  were  only  of 
secondary  importance;  Jheir  [main  work 
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at  College,  was  to  acquire,  liy  good,  steady  /AUSIGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

ajuilication,  a  thoroutrh  liheral  education. 

Their  sueeess  at  l)()th  the  oral  and  written 

Examinations  gave  everv  guarantee  that  '^''^  following  Compositions  by  tlie  Kev.  .lohu 

a    vast    majority   of  them    possessed   good  Griffin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College,  will  l)e  sent  by 

talent  and  were  eapal)le  of  attaining  liigh  '"•"''  '"  "'"^'^  ^^'l*"  ">!*y  desire  them,  at  half 


honors. 


niarUefl  price : 


'ENI      CD  EATOR.    tS' cj^'^ 


COaK.    O     rBKATOB, 


,     6N^     ^^0    T/^ 


'.nd k,  Kn-jouM  eM/rrtycsSf. 


WoH(bTGEBU.D  GBIPPin.  - 


Ir  brnF..JUII.N  GtllFKIiVL.S.Sl-. 


^ 


I.L'  I  ITJ  Jii       '  II   u^^i 


r'i„i      ji,,i    jxryrrrj^ 


n^^-^ 


I     M^ 


m^ 


Ct7nt»  '"*  h  '"J"-  Or.//.. 


rd:^ 


AVE  MARIA.      :rc      cs^rO. 

HEAB  US  O  PATHBB. 

Ct»ftir4  t}  K.t  yogg  QBtrriH  CS.Sp 


Li    '    "  !•   • 

^r—\ 

sGRirri.f.f.s. 

i 

\ 

-/ 

^%  •  f «' 

YP~^* 

^. 

\ 

'^  S  .  f  % 

\ 

k^^ 

1     fli^ 

^m 

O    aALUTARIS     HOSTIA  ^0     >l&tCt7^ 

SEMBMBSB  STILL  YOUR  GOD  IS  f/lCB. 
Aadanle.  _         ^'"    '  fl,  Ri^joair  G/tlFflX.  C  S.  Sf. 


Tantum  Ergo  in  D  flat,  Mixed  Quartette,  30c. 
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During  Holy  Week  the  boys'  choir  of  Holy 
Ghost  College  took  ii  prominent  part  in  the  relig- 
ous  services  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  As  in  pre- 
ceding years,  we  were  invited  to  chant  the  office 
of  tenebra'  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 
Under  the  experienced  and  skilU'ul  direction  of 
Prof  .Joseph  Stein,  onr  dimlile  choir  of  40  singers 
was  so  perfectly  trained,  that  thoy  e\en  surpassed 
all  their  tbrnier  achievements,  and  in  their  ren- 
dering of  the  Lamentations,  the  Miserere,  and  the 
Benedictus,  showed  how  trnly  inimitable  is  the 
beauty  and  e.\cellence  of  real  Church  Music.  The 
first  and  second  Lamentations  were  sung  by  a 
single  voice  on  each  evening:  the  third  was  ren- 
dered in  four  parts  by  a  select  choir  of  l.'i  voices. 
Me<sis.  .Tohn  Schroell'cl,  F.  Kroniniherz,  .los  Dau- 
ner  and  Uro.  Titus  were  the  soloists.  The  in- 
spiring, thrilling  eli'ect  of  the  third  Lamentation 
was  simply  indescribable,  and  was  to  all  who  heard 
it,  a  revelation  of  the  sirnplicit3'  at  once  and 
grandeur  of  the  Gregorian  chaut. 

Clippings    from    our    Sunday    Evening 
Programmes. 

.\mongst  the  violin  and  piano  .selections  per- 
Ibrmed  since  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  in 
our  Sunday  evening  concerts,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Beethoven  and  Mozart  sonatas  lor 
piano  and  violin,  played  occasionally  by  Fr.  .Tohn 
Griffin  and  Mr.  Jos.  Stein  :  Vien.xtemps'  Varia- 
tions on  Yankee  Doodle  ;  Variations  on  The  Car- 
nival of  Venice;  Scene  de  Ballet  (de  Beriot)  ; 
Twilight,  (Wallace);  Funeral  March  (Chopin); 
L'.\ragoncsa,  Waltz  for  piano  and  violiu  (Alard), 
Fanta^ie  sur  Guillaume  Tell  (de  Beriot).  The 
above  violin  selections  were  played  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Stein  Father  John  Griffin  occasionally  con- 
tributed a  share  to  the  programme,  by  ijlaying 
such  violin  solos  as  Faust  (Alard);  .Je  suis  le 
petit  tambour,  (David);  1st  Concerto,  (de  Beriot); 
and,  as  well  as  piano  solos.  By  far  the  greater 
part,  however,  of  tlie  numliers  has  Ijeen  supplied 
by  the  pupils  of  the  musical  dejiartnient,  who 
render  selections  on  the  string  or  wind  instru- 
ments, which  they  play  haliitnatly  in  the  orches- 
tra or  military  band. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  jjieces  played  re- 
cently, on  public  occasions,  by  the  College  Orches- 
tra :  "Jet  Black,"  March  (C.  H.  Beimet);  Leoua 
Polka,  {M.  Labin);  "The  White  Queen,"  Over- 
ture (O.  Metra);  Fantasia  "Mexicaine,"  (P. 
Bouillon);  "Daughter  of  Love,"  Waltzes  (C.  H. 
Beunet);  "Sounds  From  Erin,"  Waltzes  (C.  H. 
Bennet);  "On  the  Veranda,"  Quadrille  (E. 
Beyer);  "Gems  of  Ireland,"  Quadrille  (E.  Boett- 
ger). 

The  Military  Band  has  had  occasion  to  give  the 
following  pieces,  at  some  of  our  receut  celebra- 
tions and  entertainments :  Quick  March,  "Har- 
mon," (Pettee);  Serenade,  "Good  Night,"  (Pet- 
tee);  Andante  and  Waltz,  "Daisy,"  (Pettee); 
Grand  March,  "Knights  of  Labor,"  (Ripley); 
Schottische,  "Stella,"  (Ripley);  Galop,  "The 
Flyer,"  (McQuaide). 


NOTES  AND  GO/AMENTS. 


What  an  immense  loss  we  daily  incur, 
l)ecause  ^ye  do  not  know  ^\ltat  to  read,  or 
ho^v  to  read,  to  ad\"antage!  Then  again 
we  exhibit  such  little  perseverance,  or 
rather  jiatience,  in  reading  a  good  book! 

It  is  not  easy  to  give,  in  few  words,  a 
definition  of  the  art  of  music.  But  sure- 
ly none  could  be  more  truthful  and  j'et 
more  poetically  terse  than  the  one  con- 
tained in  these  few  words  of  De  Quincey: 
"Beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound.'.'! 

There  is  one  thing  which,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  every 
ambitious  boy,  and  that  is  a  good  train- 
ing in  Englisli  composition.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  now  to  dwell  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  this  leading  liranch  of  education 
whose  advantages  are  so  self-evident.  We 
wish  merely  to  note  how  sadly  visilile  is 
the  lack  of  this  all-important  training, 
even  in  many  schools  that  are  supposed 
to  l)e  of  a  high  standard. 

What  ^vonderl'ul  influence  is  exercised 
in  his  class  by  the  professor  who  is 
thoroughly  earnest!  With  the  pupils  of 
such  a  class,  perfect  discipline  is  secure. 
But  the  earnestness  of  which  we  speak 
demands  a  vast  amount  of  daily  self- 
sacrifice,  especially  in  the  constant  pre- 
jiaration  which  is  needed  to  make  the 
teacher  full  of  his  suliject.  Thus  equip- 
ped, it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  com- 
municate to  his  pupils  a  jiart  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  he  himself  necessarily 
feels. 

It  is  almost  impossilile,  to  expect  some 
Ixiys  to  learn  anything  at  home  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  is  chiefly  the  tault  of 
their  ]  larents !  The  latter  provide  no  place 
wherein  t  h  e  i  r  lioy  may  conveniently 
stuily.  It  even,  sometimes,  happens  that 
they  actually  begrudge  their  boys  the 
light  of  :i  lamp  for  this  purpose.  Often, 
too,  they  allow  company  and  jiarties  at 
the  house,  or,  they  permit  their  lioy  to 
frequent  too  many  outside  parties.  All 
these  things  are  evidently  seri(.ius  obstacles 
to  the  seclusion  needed  for  such  an  im- 
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portant  affair  as  the  preparation  of  one's 
daily  class. 

There  is  a  sjreat  danger  in  taking  books 
indiscriminately,  from  the  Publie 
Liln-aries,  a  danger  which  few  parents 
seem  to  realize.  Many  of  them  do  not 
consider  that  a  Public  Library,  as  such, 
can  scarcely  afford,  in  the  arrangement  or 
distrilnition  of  its  books,  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  j'ounger  and  the 
older  classes  of  its  patrons.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  parents  to  exercise 
a  certain  amount  of  delicate  caution  over 
the  books  selected  by  their  children  from 
these  Libraries.  What  is  harmless  for 
older  readers,  or  even  what  is  harmless 
in  itself,  may  often  be  permanently  in- 
jurious to  younger  and  more  tender 
minds. 

^^'e  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  self- 
educated  men  such  as  Abraham  lincoln 
who  declared,  one  time,  that  he  had  ne\-er 
gone  to  school  more  than  six  months. 
But,  the  nxmiber  of  such  cases,  whose  fre- 
quenc}'  in  the  past  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
ij)portunity,  must  now-a-days  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  For,  certainly,  the  child 
who  will  not,  or  who  cannot,  profit  of  the 
educational  opportunities,  thrust,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  every  step,  will  never  ha^'e 
sufficient  energj^  or  pluck  to  educate  him- 
self Yet  there  are  exceptions,  even  to- 
day, to  this  rule,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  so  many  bright  young  men  whose 
success,  in  the-  positions  they  have  se- 
cured, has  made  them  reahze  how  little 
thej'  know  of  certain  branches  of  knowl- 
edge in  comparison  with  what  they  would 
now  wish  to  have  attained. 

ilany  students  have  long  rides  to  make 
every  day  in  the  cars  or  on  the  different 
railroad  hues,  to  and  from  their  respective 
homes.  Why  not  profit  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  learn  by  heart  some 
passages  of  Shakespeare  or  Pope  or  Gold- 
smith, etc.?  In  fact  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  habit  for  older  persons  to  acquire,  to 
carry  with  them,  on  such  occasions,  a 
pocket-edition  of  these  standard  works. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  orators  of 
modern  times,  such  as  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Wirt  and  Clay,  owed  a  great  deal  of  their 


magic  power  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  interspersed  cjuotations  from  the 
classic  autliors  in  their  sjieeches. 

Burke's  speeches  aliound  in  poetical 
gems  especially  from  Virgil  and  Milton. 
Fo.x  began  early  to  steep  his  mind  in 
classic  literature  and  ne\'er  ceased  to 
linger  lo\-ingly,  like  the  great  Gladstone 
of  to-day,  over  the  pages  of  Homer, 
Euripides,  Mrgil  and  Ovid.  He  was 
very  fond,  saj's  a  well  known  author,  of 
tlie  Odyssey,  and  also  of  Euripides,  who, 
anutng  Greek  dramatists,  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite.  He  declared  that  of 
all  poets  this  most  argumentati\-e  dra- 
matist ajipeared  to  him  "without  excep- 
tion, the  most' useful  for  a  public 
speaker. ' ' 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  from  the  practice  of 
storing  the  mind  with  choice  passages 
from  the  best  jsrose  writers  and  poets,  we 
ma}^  be  allowed  to  cite  the  stimulating 
examples  of  some  of  our  greatest  Ameri- 
can speakers.  Daniel  Webster  was  a 
profond  student  of  a  few  great  poets, 
especially  of  Shakesi^eare  and  Milton; 
and  in  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne,  brief 
passages  from  both  are  introduced  with 
signal  felicity  and  effect.  The  great 
forensic  orator  Rufus  Choate,  to  increase 
his  command  of  language,  used  to  read 
aloud  daily,  during  a  large  part .  of  his 
life,  a  page  or  more  from  some  Classic 
English  aiithor. 

The  following  interesting  incident  is 
related  of  Henrj^  Clay.  Before  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Kentucky  Bar  he  joined  a 
debating  club,  at  a  meeting  of  which,  in 
his  first  attempt  to  speak,  he  broke  clown. 
Beginning  his  speech  witli  ' '  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury"  he  was  so  confused  by  the 
Ijercejation  of  his  mistake,  that  he  could 
not  go  on.  Encouraged  by  the  members 
of  the  club,  he  began  again  with  the  same 
words;  but,  upon  a  third  trial,  he  was 
more  successful,  and,  gaining  confidence 
as  he  proceeded,  he  burst  the  trammels 
of  his  youthful  diffidence,  and,  clothing 
his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language,  was 
loudly  and  v\-armly  cheered. 
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ALU/ANI  DEPART/AENT. 


WHAT  OUR  OLD  COMRADES  ARE  DOING. 


&  Vilsack,  Manufacturing  Jewelers,  101  Fifth 
avenue.  Quite  a  numl)er  of  the  hoys  have  already 
found  their  way  to  his  wigwam,  and  none  ha\e 
Ifft  him  without  feeling  that  success  is  sure  lo 
crown  his  cftbrts 


Mu.  JOHX  A.  Keamer,  '82,  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  has  heen  one  of  tlie  prime  factors  of 
the  leading  firm  of  Merchant  Tailors  on  Liherty 
street.  Many  are  his  friends  among  the  old  boys, 
and  tlicy  will  be  glad  to  meet  him  and  to  hear 
his  pleasant  voice  again. 


TllK  Johnston  brothers,  from  Green  Tree,  will 
he  remembered  with  pleasure  by  all  those  who 
know  them.  Both  .Toseph  and  Bernard  are  doing 
very  well,  one  as  Civil  Engineer  and  the  other  in 
the  offices  of  the  Clinton  Iron  Works.  Their 
quiet,  uuassnming  but  energetic  characters  have 
won  them  hosts  of  friends. 


The  real  estate  business  has  had  peculiar 
charms  for  some  of  our  boys  of  speculative  turn 
of  mind.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Sehaub  has  a  business 
of  his  own  in  the  East  End.  and  Messrs.  Marcus 
Eichenlaub  'S4,  and  his  brothci  William  'i)4,  .are 
actively  aiding  their  father  with  their  counsels  in 
the  same  line  at  iV.i  Fourth  a\'enue. 


WlLT,lAM  and  Max  McClafferty,  of  the 
classes  of  '84  and  '87  respectively,  are  also  on  the 
top  of  the  wave.  They  both  occupy  important 
positions  iu  the  couutiug  rooms  of  the  Pittsburg 
Transfer  Compauy,  at  Walls. 


Two  other  boys  equally  interested  in  the  .jew- 
elry business  and  deservc<lly  jxtpular  among  their 
old  chissmates,  are  Messrs.  Charles  and  William 
Terhe.\den,  of  Wmithlieid  street.  Charles,  we 
undei-staud,  has  been  manieil  for  several  years, 
and  is  now  the  happy  father  and  head  of  a  good 
Christian  family. 

Mr.  Jos.  II.  Reimax,  '8.>,  has  been  for  years 
prominently  identified  with  the  Central  adminis- 
tration of  the  League  of  German  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Societies,  for  whom  he  has  done  herculean 
work.  The  brilliant  abilities  he  displayed  at 
College  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  both  at 
this  work  and  in  his  position  in  the  offices  of 
Atwood  &  McCalfrey. 

QuiTK  a  number  of  the  older  boys  are  ideutified 
with  some  of  our  most  prominent  banking  insti- 
tutions. Thus  Mr.  Edw.  Seibert,  '84,  is  one  of 
the  Tellers  of  the  M.  &  M  Bank  on  Fourth  Ave  , 
Mr.  Edw.  B.  Coll  occupies  a  similar  position  in 
the  Farmers'  Deposit  National  bank,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Seibert  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  Bank  of  Secured  Savings 
on  Grant  Street,  whilst  Mr.  Jno.  Kumer,  '91,  a 
brother  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
doing  very  well  at  the  desks  of  the  Metropolitan. 
We  heartily  wish  tuem  all  success  and  speedy 
advancement. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Keating,  '86,  has  given  evi- 
dence of  his  taste  for  the  artistic  and  beautiful  by 
choosing  the  jewelry  trade  as  his  calling  in  life. 
His  genial  smile  at  Grogan's  will  more  than  half 
persuade  you  into  buying  of  the  treasures  dis- 
played iu  lavish  profusion  belbre  your  gaze. 


Hl.s  brother,  Edw.  H.,  had  also  made  a  decided 
hit  in  business  life.  Besides  having  occupied  a 
very  important  position  in  the  custom  house 
under  Cleveland's  first  administration,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  eveJybody,  he  now  successfully  repre- 
sents some  Eastern  Manufacturing  firms  in  these 
regions.  His  known  hnsiue-ss  tact  and  talent  will 
certainly  pave  his  w.ay  to  further  houois  and 
emoluments. 


No.SK  of  those  who  were  at  College  in  '8.'),  '8fi, 
'87,  can  have  forgotten  biight,  irrepressible  Leo 
Vilsack,  Jr.  They  will  all  be  very  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  now  a  thorough,  staid  young  business 
man,  b.iing  junior  partner  of  the  linn  of  Corcoran 


Bt'RiNG  these  days  of  e-\citement  on  the  Oil 

E.xchange  there  should  have  been  at  least  one  of 

the  old  'uus  happy,  and  that  is  Mr.  Wm.  Guekert, 

Jr.,  of  the  class  of  '86  ;  for,  as  we  understand,  he 

is  deeply  interested  in  oil  producing  and  refining. 

It  is  quite  a  number  of  yeai-s  already  |hat  he  has 

been  as.sociated  with  his  father  in  this  business, 

and  from  all  reports  he  is  doing  quite  well.     It  is 

our  earnest  wish  that  he  may  'bllow  the  road  to 

prosperity  unscathed  either  bv  the  paws  of  the 

"bears"  or  the  sharp  horns  of  rhe  "bulls.'' 

I 
->     <•     <•  tr 

The  .Allegheny  County  Bav  has  .already  ad- 
mitted two  of  the  boys  to  practice.  Tiiey  are 
Messrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Edw.  G.  Coll.  The 
latter  gentleman  studied  law  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
was  received  at  the  bar  but  a  few  months  ago. 
Mr.  Miller,  however,  has  been  practising  for  a 
number  of  yeai'S  already,  and  has  obtained  con- 
siderable distinctiou.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discern 
to  him  honors  unlimited,  but  we  may  safely  ven- 
ture to  say  that  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  politi- 
cal arena  the  highest  honors  await  him,  and  he 
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need  but  put  forth  his  hauil  to  pluck  them  to 
liim.  AVho  knows  but  that  the  spotless  ermine 
shall  yet  grace  his  honor-laden  shoiildei'S.  Still, 
uot  being  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 


Another  of  the  old  timers  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  charms  of  literature.  We  speak  of  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Arthur,  of  the  class  of  'si.  For  some 
time  under  the  present  administration  he  held  a 
position  in  the  Pittsburg  Fostoffice;  but,  yielding 
to  those  visions  of  glory,  fame  and  honor  oljtain- 
able  only  in  the  re;»lm  of  letters,  he  foi-sook  the 
parental  roof  of  dear  old  Uncle  Sam,  to  join  the 
army  of  those  who  think  the  pen  mightier  than 
the  sword.  The  field  he  has  chosen  is  indeed  one 
of  vast  importance,  viz  :  that  of  eduattiou  ;  for 
the  publication  of  which  he  is  the  editor-in-chief, 
and  in  which,  we  understand,  he  is  tiuaucially 
intere.sted,  is  called  the  "School  Herald,"  issued 
monthly  at  11.5  Diamond  street.  Knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  energy  of  his  character,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  self-im- 
posed task.  Our  earnest  well-wishes  are  his,  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  wield  a  marked  influence  in 
the  right  direction  and  in  the  cause  of  true 
Christian  education.     Ad  multos  annos  ! 


AROUnD  A  GREAT  GITY. 
I. 

Visit  to  a  Flour  Mill. 

Introduction. 

Observation,  as  we  have  been  taught  in 
our  Logic  Class,  is  the  great  instrument 
of  Natural  Science,  as  it  enables  man  not 
only  to  discover  the  laws  which  preside 
over  the  works  of  the  visible  creation,  but 
also  to  apply  to  new  objects  and  new 
fields  of  labor  the  results  and  conclusions 
of  pre\-iously  acquired  knowledge.  It 
is  in  this  niai.'taer  that  science  has  been 
enriched  and  -ogress  has  been  made. 
A  gift  so  fruitfia  and  so  precious  should, 
therefore,  natunilly  be  fostered  and  culti- 
vated by  everyone,  but  especiallj^  hy  the 
student,  whose  judgment  is  beginning  to 
mature. 

Now  if  we  look  over  this  busy  and  im- 
portant citj'  of  Pittsburg  and  its  numer- 
ous subm'bs,  teeming  with  hfe  and  in- 
dustry, it  will  be  eas}'  to  understand  what 
vast  opportunities  are  offered  to  the  stu- 


dent for  the  development  of  his  observa- 
tion and  the  consequent  increase  of  his 
l>ersonal  knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  branch  of  industry  that  is  not 
rejiresented,  on  a  large  scale,  within  its 
limits.  It  is  a  perpetual  Exposition  of 
all  the  arts  and  institutions  that  contri- 
Inite  to  the  wealth,  progress  and  great- 
ness of  our  American  Nation.  What 
could,  therefore,  lie  imagined  more  in- 
teresting or  valual)le  for  a  student,  in  the 
nature  of  a  recreation  and  instruction,  than 
the  occasional  inspection,  during  leisure 
hours,  of  some  of  those  imjiortant  estab- 
lisliments  ?  What  more  ethcacious  means 
of  increasing  in  him  the  love  of  minute 
oliservation  and  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant details  of  industrial  arts? 

All  these  reasons  have  prompted  what 
might  be  termed  our  crusade  of  study 
and  investigation  among  the  prominent 
jiublic  buildings  and  manufactories  with 
which  Pittsburg  aliounds.  But  while  it 
was  determined  to  visit  the  Iron  ISIills 
and  Steel  Furnaces,  whose  fame  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  was  deemed 
ad\-isable,  also,  not  to  neglect  those  other 
Institutions  whose  existence  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  such  a  large  communitj'  as 
ours,  or  whose  importance  is  not  suffi- 
ciently api>reciated.  Among  these, — to 
name  only  a  few — are  our  Hospitals  and 
our  Flour  Mills.  The  former  are  numer- 
ous, perfect!}^  equipped,  and  justly  re- 
nowned ;  the  latter,  thougli  not  so  numer- 
ous, are  the  centres  of  an  industry  ^-s-hose 
product  is  the  most  familiar,  and  the 
most  necessary  to  everj'  home  and  family 
in  the  land. 

Accordingly,  at  the  kind  invitation  of 
a  devoted  friend  of  this  Institution,  the 
undersigned  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
ventured  to  visit  the  well-known  Mar- 
shall, Kennedy  Flour  ]\Iill,  of  Allegheny, 
for  the  purpose  of  unravelling  the  mys- 
teries that  are  to  be  found  within  its 
walls.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to 
suppose  that  this,  our  first,  attempt  should 
be  attended  with  the  success  which  is  at- 
tained only  after  years  of  toil  and  ex- 
perience. Yet  we  trust  that  the  informa- 
tion which  we  have  gleaned  and  which 
we  now  communicate,  will  not  prove  un- 
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interesting  to  the  readers  of  our  College 
Bulletin. 

Cli.    V.  Frost, 

Junior- 
Wheat. —  Its  Production  anJ  Trans- 
portation. 

Before  eontriljuting  ni)-  part  to  this 
essay  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  managers  of  the  Marshall, 
Kennedy  Mill,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  needed  information  on  this  subject, 
and  in  whose  mill  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunit}^  of  witnessing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
complete  transformation  of  wheat  into 
finished  flour. 

The  most  natural  care  (jn  tlie  ])art  of 
man  is  to  eat  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  natun.' 
had  intended  liread  to  he  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  foods,  because  there  is  hardly 
any  comitry  of  the  world  where  wheat 
does  not  gr()\v.  In  accordance  with  this 
demand,  wheat  has,  at  all  times,  Ijeen  the 
most  important  i)ro(luct  of  agriculture, 
and  its  gradual  transfornurtion  intti  bread 
the  most  necessary  of  all  industries.  As 
far  liack  as  history  can  reacli,  it  tells  us 
that  wheat  has  l:)een  always  cultivated, 
and  flour  jjroduced,  in  some  way  or  an- 
other: first  in  vei'y  rude  forms,  and  gra- 
dually in  a  more  iniiir(.)ved  and  ])e]'fect 
shajte  as  men  have  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  ingenuity.  Thus  it  is  that  flour 
has  liecome  almost  a  standard  whercliy 
to  judge  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation. 

America,  through  her  natur;il  ad\au- 
tages — such  as  the  fertility  of  lu^r  soil  and 
the  vast  extent  of  her  undulating  fields 
— pr(.)duces  naire  wlieat  than  any  other 
country  in  the  noi'ld.  She  produces  not 
onlj^  enough  for  lier  own  use  liut  a  sur- 
plus whicli  she  is  enal.)led  to  sell  to  less 
fortunate  countries. 

Although  the  flour-mills  of  nuv  own 
great  city  of  Pittsbm'g  are  no!  as  pl<'iiti- 
fuT  as  her  iron-mills  and  lier  lilast- 
I'uriiaces,  yet  the  ones  slic  liiis  are  of  such 
a  nature  tliat  Ibcii-  prciduct  has  as  wide  a 
market  as  thr  I'ittsburg  coal  and  irmi. 
I'enusylvania  iifoduees  only  a  small  per 
centage  of  the  wlieal  that  is  used  iu  I'itts- 
burg. It  comes  Iriim  as  fai'  sciulli  as 
Texas,  as   far   west  as    |)akii(a,  and    li'diii 


the  neighboring  states  of  Ohio,  Indjana, 
Michigan  and  Kentucky.  The  most  of 
this  wheat  is  bought  directly  from  dealers 
in  the  country,  who  in  turn  buy  it  from 
farmers;  thus  the  great  flour  manu- 
facturers a  V  o  i  (1  tlie  danger  of  huj'ing 
mixed  wheat  of  good  and  of  inferior 
(|uality.  Very  little,  if  any,  grain  is  im- 
]iorted,  even  from  Canada,  which  latter 
country  is  iu  itself  very  productive  but  is 
proliably.shut  out  fi'om  competition  witli 
us,  l)y  the  dutj"-  of  twenty  jier  cent,  ad 
ralorcin  that  is  levied  upon  all  imports  of 
wheat  into  the  United  States. 

We  may  be    here   permitted  to   com- 
numicate  an  interesting  item  of  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  genial  Manager  to 
Avhom   fl-e  owe  so  much    on   this   entire 
subject.      It  relates  to  the  months  during 
^^•llil.•h    tlic   har\-est    takes    place   in   the 
different  Wheat-groAving  sections  of   the 
world.     During  our  American  winter,  the 
wheat  is  rijiicning  in  the  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,   Chili  and  Argentine  Republic, 
where  it  first  makes  its  appearance.   These 
countries   arc  followed,  during  Felu'uary 
and    March,  by    East    India    and    Upjier 
Egypt,     and,    during    Ajiril,    by    Lower 
Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Persia,  Asia  IMinor, 
India,    Mexico   and    Cuba.        Tire    t  w  o 
earliest    of  our  States   to   gather   in   the 
harvest,    are   Texas    and    Florida   whose 
wheat-crop  is,  like  that  of  Algeria,  Cen- 
tral  Asia,   China  and  Japan,   already 
stored  up  wlicn  genial  JMay  ushers  in  the 
early    Summer.      Then    comes,  in    June, 
the    turn    of  the     Pacific    andNSouthern 
States,    along    with     most    of  the    warm 
countries    of  Europe,    such    as    Turkey, 
Greece,   Italy,   Si>ain,    Pcirtugal   and    the 
south  of  France.       -hily  lias  the  lu'oadest 
liarvest  of  all — including  in  its  calendar 
the   remaining    States    of  the   Uirion,  to- 
gether with  U|iper  Canada,  as  well  as  all 
the    central    jiortion    of  Eurojie.      I^ower 
Canada,    Columliia    and    ^[anitoba,    with 
(ircat  Britain.    ISelgiuiu,    Holland,    Den- 
mark and  Poland  gather  in  their  liarA'cst 
during  the  niontli  of  August.     The  more 
northern   portions  of  I'Airoiie  come  next 
in    Scpteudier    and    Oetolier,    while    the 
cycle    of  the    harvest    period   closes   with 
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PtTU  and  South  At'rira,  in  Noveiiiber,  and 
Ruvniali,  in  DL-eembt-r.  M'luit  a  ivniavk- 
alile  picture  is  thus  presented  to  our  view, 
in  the  speetacle  of  the  seytlie  traversing, 
in  turn,  every  single  section  of  tlie  halii- 
talile  world!  and  how  clearly  we  see  \\'ri- 
tied,  the  old  proverli: 

"  Gotl  never  sends  the  mouth. 
But  lie  sends  the  mertt!" 

It  will  also  he  found  interesting  to 
study  briefly  a  summarized  comparison 
between  the  production  and  consumption 
lit  the  chief  nations,  so  as  to  liave  an 
idea  of  the  corresponding  ratio  of  imports 
and  exports.  In  tlie  United  States  the 
average  annual  crop  is  about  4V)."i  million 
l.iushels,  while  the  consumption  averages 
only  370  millions,  thus  enabling  us  to 
export  125  millions.  A  great  deal  of  this 
surplus  product  goes  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Spain  or  Italy,  in 
which  nations,  especially  tlie  twti  former, 
.  the  consumption  is  much  greater  than 
the  production.  France,  for  instance, 
comes  next  after  the  United  States  in  the 
size  of  its  wheat  crop,  producing  300 
million  bushels,  lnut  it  uses  nearly  as 
much  as  we  do,  its  annual  consumption 
being  over  350  million.  Great  Britain 
produces  only  64  million  bushels,  while 
it  needs  o\"er  1240  millions — thus  having 
to  call  upon  the  United  States  and  its 
deijendencies  such  as  Canada  and  India 
— especially  the  latter  country,  Avhere  the 
consumption  surpasses  the  production  by 
over  40  millions.  From  this  we  may 
easily  see  how  beautifully  and  providen- 
tially the  balance  is  kept  all  over  the 
world  Ijetween  the  production  and  con- 
sumption— the  world's  entire  t-roji  lieing 
2,390  million  bushels,  and  the  world's 
entire  consumption  being  2,380  milhons. 

Great  Britain,  therefore,  is  our  best 
customer  for  wheat  and  flour;  while 
France,  Germany  and  South  America  le\'y 
a  duty  on  all  cereal  imports,  whether  in 
the  grain  or  in  flour,  when  it  comes  fi'om 
the  Laiited  States. 

Outside  of  Pittsburg,  the  leading  mill- 
ing centres  for  Spring  Wheat  (sown  in 
Spring  and  reajied  in  Autumn)  are 
jNIinneapolis,  Duluth,  Buffalo  and  New 
York.     The  rare  facilities  of  transporta- 


tion of  the  two  latter  cities  make  it  possi- 
ble for  tlieni  to  cnnipete  successfully  with 
^Minneapolis. 

The  city  of  St.  Liiuis,  Mo.,  is  the  prin- 
cipal milling  centre  for  \\'inter  ^\'heat 
( sown  in  Autumn  and  reaped  the  follow- 
ing year  )  although  there  are  many  larger, 
individual,  winter  wheat  mills  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  than  St. 
Louis  can  boast  of 

Oliio,  ^Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania 
and  CalilVirnia  are  the  [Principal  ^^•inter 
wheat  States.  (Ihio  leads  Avith  a  crop  of 
forty-eight  million  Ijushels;  while  Penn- 
syh-ania  yields  abiout  eighteen  million 
bushels.  The  total  ^\'i^ter  Wheat  crop 
of  the  I'nited  States  is  al.iout  350,000,000 
Inishels,  and  its  Spring  AVheat  crop  is 
about  140,000,000  luishels.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  retrograding-  in  her  wheat  pro- 
duction; probably  it  has  been  disturl^ed 
liy  the  growing  of  adjacent  cities,  and  on 
that  account  dairies,  garden  products  and 
fruit  growing,  are  becoming  more  profit- 
able. ^  ' 

South  America,  especially  Argentine 
Repuljlic,  is  making  quick  strides  to  com- 
pete with,  or  perhaps  to  surpass,  the 
L'nited  States  in  the  wheat  trade.  Her 
total  export  in  five  years  has  increased 
fivefold;  besides,  she  has  495,000,000 
acres  of  land  fit  f  ir  raising  -wheat  and  she 
utilizes  only  about  five  milliijn  acres. 
490,000,000  acres  lie  in  reserve  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  when  a  great 
part  of  this  immense  area  will  be  con- 
verted into  wheat  fields.  Its  commercial 
advantages  are  remarkable.  It  is  almost 
surrounded  liy  the  ocean  and  its  largest 
cities  are  situated  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
commercial  ri-\'ers.  These  advantages  to- 
gether with  the  cheaiDuess  of  labor,  tend 
to  claim,  and  bring  about,  for  the  South, 
the  superiority  of  the  world  in  the  wheat 
market. 

^^'heat  is  shipped  into  the  large  cities 
either  Ijy  rail  or  by  water.  Where  it  is 
possible,  preference  is  naturally  given  to 
vessels,  since  the  water  route  is  the 
cheaper.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  be- 
hold a  large  cargo  of  grain  unloaded  from 
the  loW'Cst  hold  of  the  ship  to  the  upper- 
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most  bin  of  the  elevator.  The  grain  is 
raised  bj'  a  belt  with  cups  attached  to  it. 
This  lifts  the  grain  from  the  vessel  hold 
and  dumps  it  into  hopper  scales.  After 
it  is  weighed  it  is  run  either  by  spouts  or 
belts,  or  b}'  both,  into  the  elevator  bins. 

^\llen  the  mill  can  not  1:)e  reached  by 
vessels,  the  grain  is  conveyed  by  rail  in 
tight  box-cars,  and  is  shoveled  out  at  its 
destination  into  hopper  liins,  and  is  raised 
into  the  elevator,  as  from  the  vessels,  and 
dumped  into  the  Ijins. 

The  elevators  are  large,  substantial 
buildings,  generally  made  of  timber  and 
often  covered  on  the  outside  by  plates  of 
sheet-iron.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
being  very  weak  structures,  and  one 
would  naturally  wonder  (without  kno^^'- 
ing  of  what  material  the  inside  walls  are 
made)  how  it  is  that  the  walls  are  not 
forced  out  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
grain.  This  difficulty  was  removed  from 
our  minds  by  the  visit  to  the  Marshall, 
Kennedy  Mill,  where  we  found  that  there 
was  an  inner  wall  of  plank  boards  jiower- 
fiilly  spiked  together,  and  where  we  be- 
held posts  of  enormous  size  supporting 
the  various  ))ins.  Their  capacity  is  gen- 
erally in  jjroportion  to  the  mill  for  w'hich 
the  wdieat  is  intended;  for  example  Mar- 
shall, Kennedy  Mill  has  a  capacity  of 
150,000  bushels.  The  elevators  are  built, 
for  convenience,  near  the  mill,  so  that  the 
grain  may,  at  will,  be  let  flow  from  the 
bins  into  the  cleaning  machines,  in  the 
smut  or  cleaning  house,  after  which  it  is 
■  sijouted  to  the  grinding  rolls. 

J.  Meyer, 

Jvinior. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  ne.xt  Number.) 


II. 

[The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  one  of  our  great 
Ulast  Furnaces,  was  given,  at  a  recent  entertainment, 
by  a  member  of  the  Chemistry  Class. J 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Visit  to  Laughlin's  Blast  Furnace,  Second  .Vvenue, 
Pittsburg. 

During  the  course  of  our  chemical  stu- 
dies, we  meet  \-arious  kinds  of  elements 
and  compounds,  the  study  of  which  is  of 
great   interest.     To   describe    or  even  to 


enumerate  the  most  imijortant  ones  would 
exhaust  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  me 
on  this  occasion.  From  this  vast  store, 
however,  I  have  selected  one,  which,  I 
trust,  will  prove  m  o  s  t  interesting.  I 
shall,  with  3'our  permission,  describe 
Jjriefly  the  various  steps  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  iron  ores; 
•^-iz. :  Hematite,  Fe.  2  0.  3;  Limonite,  2 
Fe.  2  0.  3  and  6  H.  2  0;  Magnitite,  Fe. 
3  0.  4;  Siderite,  Fe.  C.  0.  3;  and  Clay 
iron  stone,  Fe.  C.  0.  3.  The  siderite  and 
clay  iron  stone  are  i>repared  for  smelting 
by  the  process  of  roasting,  which  consists 
in  heating  them  while  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air;  thus  driving  ofif  the 
C.  0.  2  and  changing  them  to  an  oxide  of 
ircjn.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  this  step 
is  necessarj'  only  in  the  direct  process  of 
refining  iron.  Furthermore,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  as  far  as  it  renders  the  Fe.  more 
porous  and  consequentlj'  better  for  fusing. 
This  oxide  of  iron,  which  we  have  just 
prepared,  is  heated  with  Carbon  in  a  hot- 
air  blast.  The  ore  is  thus  deoxidized 
and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
while  the  slag  remains  on  tojj.  The 
metal  is  then  dra\^^l  off  and  hammered. 
Thus  a  good  quality  of  wrought  iron  is 
produced.  This  j^rocess  is  quick,  but 
expensive,  owing  to  the  fuel  consumed 
and  the  iron  lost  in  the  slag. 

In  order  to  study  more  thoroughly  the 
practical  application  of  Chemical  princi- 
ples to  this  important  and  well  known 
sulDstance,  I  resolved,  after  securing  the 
necessary  permission,  to  make  a  brief  visit 
to  one  of  our  Blast  Furnaces  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  College,  on  Second 
Ave.  I  cannot  refrain,  on  this  occasion, 
from  expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
owners  of  the  Mill  for  the  permit  so 
readily  granted,  as  well  as  to  the  foreman 
of  the  works  who  so  kindly  guided  my 
inexperienced  steps,  making  this  visit 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing experiments  of  my  College  career. 

On  entering,  the  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
ser\-ed  is  the  manner  in  which  the  mate- 
rials are  prepared.  The  Carbon  is  sifted, 
and  the  coarser  part  taken  to  the  furnace. 
The  ores  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
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Generally  two  or  more  are  mixed  in  order 
to  obtain  a  lietter  quality  of  iron,  which 
depends  on  the  percentage  of  Sulphur. 
The  less  Sulphur,  the  better  the  iron;  the 
more  there  is,  the  pt)orer  the  quality.  In 
examining  the  ore  as  it  goes  through  the 
blast  furnace,  you  will  notice  that  it  pas- 
ses through  four  distinct  stages:  first,  it 
is  changed  to  an  oxide;  secondly,  the 
oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
means  of  the  Carbon  monoxide;  thirdly, 
it  is  fused  with  a  so-called  flux,  whicii 
takes  away  almost  all  the  foreign  sub- 
stances, leaying  the  metallic  iron;  lastly, 
the  iron  is  recarbonized  and  completely 
melted.  After  this  final  process,  it  is 
drawn  off  and  run  into  moulds. 

If  you  go  to  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  closed  with  a  cup 
and  cone  arrangement,  through  which  the 
coke,  carbon,  flux,  and  ore  are  introduced. 
Generally  395,000  lbs.  at  a  time,  and 
twenty-five  such  loads  constitute  a  cast; 
wliile  five  such  casts  go  to  make  up 
the  twenty-four  hours'  work.  Above  the 
cone  j^ou  will  observe,  at  times,  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  fire,  at  other  times  a 
display  of  gases.  The  Hj'drocarbons 
thus  produced  are  conducted  off  to  ad- 
joining tanks,  where  they  are  l^urnt  and 
serve  to  heat  the  air-blast  used  in  the 
tuyeres.  The  hot  air  blast,  thus  pre- 
]iared,  is  brought  around  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  and  introduced  by  various 
openings.  This  it  is  that  gives  the  com- 
bustion to  the  materials.  A  cold  spray 
of  water  is  constantly  playing  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  furnace.  You  will  easily 
notice  that  if  this  did  not  take  place,  the 
pipes  and  brick  work  around  the  furnace 
would  be  quickly  burnt  up.  Examining 
the  ore  as  it  leaves  the  furnace,  you  will 
find  that  the  exposed  molecules  will 
quickly  become  oxidized,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful display  of  Ferrous-oxide  sjiarks.  It 
is  run  into  moulds  and  sand  is  thrown 
over  it,  to  prevent  it  from  settling  too 
hard.  After  it  is  cooled,  it  is  taken  from 
the  moulds  and  shipped  to  market. 

Many  chemical  changes  take  jjlace  in 
the  blast  furnace.  In  the  lower  part  ot 
the  furnace,  where  the  temperature  is 
greatest,    the    fuel    burns   to    Carbon-di- 


oxide. As  it  ascends  it  is  reduced  by  the 
glowing  Carbon  to  Carl)on-mon-oxide. 
Higher  still,  where  the  temperature  is 
from  ()00°-900°  C,  the  Car))OU-mon- 
oxide  reduces  the  ore  to  a  sjningy  mass 
of  metallic  iron.  M'hen  the  iron  thus 
reduced  falls  to  the  center  of  the  furnace, 
where  the  temperature  is  1,000°-1,400° 
C. ,  it  again  takes  iq)  Carbon,  becomes 
more  fusible,  melts  completely  ami  flows 
to  the  crucil)le  below. 

Tiicre  are  many  varieties  of  Pig-iron; 
such  as  gray  cast  iron,  which  is  princi- 
pally used  in  foundry  work  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  expands  when  solidified;  again 
we  have  Spiegeleisen,  \\'hich  is  a  variety 
of  white  cast  iron,  wry  rich  in  Carlion, 
on  which  account  it  is  used  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  Steel. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  the 
process  i.if  manufacturing  wrought  iron, 
since  it  is  so  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
The  cast  iron  is  heated,  then  some  flux, 
in  the  nature  of  limestone,  is  introduced 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  process  of 
stirring,  ^^-hicli  is  known  to  you  as  that  of 
puddling.  This  enaliles  the  iron  to  give 
up  to  the  flux  its  Sulphur  and  Phos- 
phorus, leaving  behind  the  metallic  iron. 
The  latter  is  then  removed  and  welded 
into  a  solid  mass  at  a  red  heat  by  ham- 
mering and  scpieezing. 

There  are  other  very  interesting  varie- 
ties of  iron,  which  I  would  like  very 
much  to  describe  to  you;  but  the  time  is 
so  limited  and  I  havt?  already  detained 
you  so  long  that  I  must  now  hurry  to  the 
process  of  manufacturing  Steel. 

The  crude  product  of  the  blast  furnace 
is  turned  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  the  decarbonizing 
of  the  iron  by  a  current  of  hot  air  forced 
through  the  melted  metal  in  a  pear-shaped 
vessel.  When  the  process  has  l.iegun, 
there  roars  alternately  a  ferocious  geyser 
of  saflron  and  sajDphire  flame,  streaked 
with  deeper  j'ellow.  A  fountain  of  sparks 
arises,  gorgeous  as  ten  thousand  rockets 
and  falls  with  a  beautiful  curve,  like  the 
petals  of  some  enormous  flower. 

The  interior  of  the  vessel  is  first  heated 
to  whiteness;  then  it  is  tipijed  sideways, 
melted  metal  is  run  into  the  converter  in 


sneli  a  manner  as/to  leave  the  tuyers 
open.  Tlie  licit  air  is  turned  on  and  the 
converter  raised.  The  a  i  r  thus  com- 
l^ressed,  bnljbles  through  the  iron  and 
burns  out  the  Carbon  and  Silicon.  This 
process  continues  until  the  tlame  at  the 
mouth-becomes  completely  colorless.  The 
vessel  is  then  again  tijiped  side^vays  and 
the  hot  air  shut  off.  The  iron  is  recar- 
bonized  by  the  addition  of  a  carefullj' 
determined  quantity  of  Sj^iegeleisen.  The 
contents  are  forth^^■ith  poured  out  and 
Ijassed  through  the  rolling  mills  to  reduce 
them  to  rails,  bars,  and  plates. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Bessemer 
steel  is  prepai-ed.  I  trust  that  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  lia\'e  just  given  of  this  in- 
teresting process — brief  as  it  has  neces- 
sarily been — will  pro^'e  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  a^vaken  your  ailmiration  for 
the  genius  that  created  such  ponderous 
machinery,  sui.-li  a  potent  industry.  It 
has  liuilt  up  cities  in  the  desert  and 
jjrairies.  It  has  raised  monuments  ri-\-all- 
ing  the  Pyramids  of  the  Pharoahs.  It 
has  built  tlie  iron  monsters  that  plough 
the  oceans  of  the  '\\-orld.  It  has  spanned, 
with  massive  and  suspended  arches,  the 
ri^"crs  and  aliysses  of  every  continent. 
And  nowhere  more  palpalily  than  in  our 
own  great  city,  the  bee-hive  of  American 
industry,  do  we  behold  the  innumerable 
evidences  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  the 
handiwork  and  industry  of  man  have 
utilized  this  product,  thus  making  the 
Pittsljurg  of  to-da»y.  not  merely,  as  she 
was  st3ded  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  "  ]5irmingham  of  America." — liut 
the  Iivii-  City  of  the  ]\'urlil! 

J.  P.  Daiiiicr, 

Philosophy. 

"  When  a  traveller  returneth  home  . 
.  .  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change 
his  coirntry  manners  for  those  of  foreign 
jnirts;  liut  oulv  prick  in  some  flowers  of 
that  he  hath  learned  aliroad,  into  tlie 
customs  of  his  own  country." 

Bacox\,  "  TruvcU' 

"Boldness  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in 
execution. ' '  Bauon,  '  '7>u/(//w>>'. ' ' 
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ATHLETICS. 


The  ba.sebuU  season  of  IS95  promises  to  be  a 
most  lively  one.  Ou  every  side  teams  are  being 
organized,  buclied  by  popular  enthusiasm.  Holy 
Ghost  College,  conscious  of  the  reputation  it  has 
gained  in  the  i^ast,  and  desirous  to  add  new 
laurels  to  the  ones  already  gained,  will  not  be 
behiud  hand  in  the  contest.  [  The  Senior  team 
liids  lair  to  be  a  .strong  one.  The  local  newspa- 
pers Inue  all  eDoouragiugl3'  spoken  of  its  good 
outlook;  nor  is  this  a  mere  conjecture.  Themia- 
terial  is  abundant  and  the  quality  by  no  means 
inferior.  The  greater  part  of  last  year's  playeis 
are  back,  but  their  number  has  been  increased  by 
most  valuable  acquisitions. 

Dan.  Barr,  last  season's  popular  captain,  is 
again  at  the  head  of  the  team.  We  need  not 
here  dwell  upon  the  qualities  which  make  of 
hiiu  the  most  fitting  man  tor  the  place  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  player  in  the  team 
who  does  not  implicitly  trust  in  him  to  lead  the 
H.  Ct.  C.  teams  to  succe.'^s. 

Hesson,  our  veteran  jjitcher, — though  be  is  a 
very  young  veteran,  indeed, — will  be  in  the  box, 
together  with  McKenna,  Kraus  and  Garvey. 
The  latter  jiitched  last  year  tor  the  lUumeiithals', 
and  will  no  doiibt  more  than  realize  the  high  ex- 
pectations founded  on  hiin  for  the  coming  sea.son. 
Kesides  being  a  good  pitcher,  be  is  an  excellent 
fielder,  covering  second  base  admirably,  and  is 
one  of  the  hardest  hitters  on  the  team.  Wood- 
cock, also  a  new  figure,  is  a  brilliant  and  reliable 
player.  He  has  already  won  the  admiration  of 
all  the  .students  by  his  play  and  also  by  his  quiet, 
unpretending  behavior.  He  will  likely  plaj'  at 
short,  whilst  Wall,  Capt.  Barr  and  McKenna  will 
occupy  the  other  positions  in  the  infield.  Behind 
the  bat  Murray  or  Brislin  will  figure  successfully. 
The  first  is,  besides  being  a  good  catclier,  a  heavy 
batter,  whilst  the  second  is  a  promising  player. 
In  the  outfield  A.  Walsh,  Dunn  and  F.  McKenna 
will,  no  doubt,  distinguish  themselves. 

The  following  games  have  been  stheduled  so 
far :  April  20th  Steubeuville,  at  Steulieuville; 
A])ril  27th,  Shadyside  Athletic  Club,  ou  the  home 
grounds  ;  May  3d,  The  Murray  Hill,  Chamiiions 
of  New  York,  on  the  home  grounds;  May  11th, 
New  Brighton,  at  New  Brighton;  May  17th,  Alle- 
gheny College  of  Mead'S'ille,  on  the  home  grounds; 
May  18th,  P.  A.  C,  at  P.  A.  C.  Park  ;  May  26th, 
Oakmont,  at  Oakniout ;  May  28th,  J.  C.  Smiths'; 
at  home  ;  May  30th,  University  of  W.  Virginia, 
at  Uniontow-n  ;  June  1st,  Carnegie  Club,  at  Brad- 
dock  ;  June  3rd,  Western  Univei-sity,  at  home; 
June  15th,  Bethany  College,  at  home;  June  29th, 
P.  A.  C,  at  P.  A.  C.  Park;  July  4th,  Johnstown, 
at  Johnstown — 2  games. 

Second  Team. 
Thou,gh,  as  they  say,  the  firat  team  representa- 
ti\e  of  a  college,  is  the  cynosure  of  all  e,ves,  we 
cannot  omit  to  mention,  with  honor,  the  playere 
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wbo  are  expected  in  the  coming  years  to  make 
the  college  name  respected,  as  their  predecessors 
have  doue.  Up  to  this,  the  second  team  has 
shown  up  remarkably  well  in  practice,  and  if 
appearances  do  not  deceive,  can  lioast  of  some 
memhers,  whose  playing  ecjuals  that  of  some  of 
the  candidates  lor  the  first  team.  For  instance, 
there  is  Ed.  Vetter  behind  the  bat,  — the  equal  of 
any  catcher  in  the  College,  and  were  it  not  that 
he  is  still  somewhat  light  he  might  be  of  great 
service  to  the  College's  crack  team.  Another 
star  in  the  second  team  is  the  pitcher,  Howard, 
who  has  good  s])eed,  eftective  curves,  and  a  pecu- 
liar half-shoulder  throw,  which  opponents  will 
find  hard  to  liit.  The  weakest  spot  of  this  team 
is  by  no  means  at  short.  In  fact,  McGarey  who 
holds  the  position,  and  wbo  has  done  much  good 
work  last  year,  will  do  justice  to  it  and  will  even 
increase  the  fame  he  h;rs  already  acquired  in  that 
po.sition.  As  for  Keally,  T.  Dunn,  Layton, 
Farnan  and  Bartb,  they  are  certain  to  take  good 
care  of  the   positions  a.ssigued  to  them. 

The  Third  team  also  bids  lair  to  do  good  work, 
judging  at  least  by  the  abilities  of  such  little 
men  as  Hanlon,  Dillon,  Kane,  ildiridc-,  Larkin. 
McTighe.  McKinney,  Stock  and  Knorr. 

The  greatest  enthusiasm,  however,  e.^ists  among 
the  three  little  teams  composing  the  Junior 
league,  and  the  tight  for  the  pennant  promises  to 
be  very  lively. 


some   very   brilliant   plays  since  practice   began, 
and  this  isn't  the  end  of  it  yet,  either. 

Arthur  Walsh  has  got  bis  eye  on  the  ball  :  he's 
after  it  for  keeps  and  he'll  murder  it  as  sure  as 
fate.  What  with  .stealing  bases  .and  killing  the 
balls,  he  is  the  most  consummate  villain  on  the 
team. 


,Iim  McKenna  is  feeling  as  lively  as  a  spring 
chicken  on  third  base,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  be  is  said  to  have  voted  some  veal's  ago. 
And  can't  he  throw  !  whew  !  there  are  no  puny 
muscles  in  that  sturdy  arm. 

Oh  my  !  but  how  things  hlim  when  Garvey  is 
in  the  box  !  Peas  are  baloons  when  compared 
with  the  balls  he  sends  over  the  plate.  It  has 
been  voted  necessary  to  furnish  opposing  teams 
with  microscopes,  so  that  they  can  .solve  his 
delivery. 

We  have  some  eriors  in  the  outfield  but  no 
lack  of  good  humor.  We  miss  some  cliances,  but 
then,  30U  know,  we  might  have  to  buy  larger 
sized  caps,  if  we  took  everything  in  sight.  The 
earth  is  big  enough  for  us.  We'll  try  to  be  there 
next  time  anvhow. 


There  weren't  any  bats  Ijrokcn  at  Steubcn\ille 
by  either  team. 


Maybe  Dick  Wall  isn't  watching  bag  No.  1. 
There  are  fev^  that  will  steal  it  from  bim.  .-Vnd 
he  isn't  complaining  of  a  glass  arm  eitlier. 


Murray  holds  bis  own  behind  the  bat,  and  the 
ball  too.  He  can  swing  the  club  and  run.  Who 
knows  but  that  hears'  grease  may  take  the  kinks 
out  of  his  arm? 

The  left  corner  lot  is  confided  to  willing  and 
able  hands;  and  what  work  they  will  have  to  do 
there  mu.st  be  "Dunn."  Now  for  the  old  time 
singles  and  doubles. 

We  have  a  couple  of  wooden  arms  that  our 
Captain  would  gladly  dispose  of  at  very  fair  rates. 
So  now  here's  a  chance  for  you,  gentlemen,  and 
don't  all  speak  at  once. 


What  w-as  the  matter  with  that  first  inning  at 
Steubenville?  Maybe  we  hadn't  the  stage  fright. 
It  netted  the  other  people  four  runs,  and  made 
the  error  column  a  bit  overloaded  for  some  of  us. 
But  that's  all  right,  and  we'll  try  not  to  do  so 
again — not  if  we  can  help  it. 


Steubenville's  '"  Louisville  Slugger"  bats  bad 
holes  in  them  nine  times  when  Joe  Garvey 
twirled.  It's  very  likely  that  Pete  Lavelle  can 
explain  how  it  happened  twice  to  him,  and  why 
he  got  that  bouquet.  That  was  cruel,  Joe ;  but 
we  guess  it  was  all  out  of  pure  friendship. 


There  is  a  gentleman  at  short  who  is  as  nimble 
of  foot,  sure  of  eye,  and  swift  of  arm  and  hand 
as  any  human  shortstop  need  be.  He  s  in  the 
game  from  start  to  finish  and  ne\'er  shirks  a 
chance  either  in  the  field  or  at  the  bat.  Besides, 
he's  popular  with  the  boys  on  and  oti'  the  field. 
Any  how  '"Woodey"  does  honor  to  his  namesake, 
the  woodcock. 


We  have  no  clover  sown  in  riglit  field  but 
Frank  McKenna  is  there  all  the  same.  Sky 
scrapers  aren't  always  plenty,  hut  they're  taken 
as  they  come,  hot  or  mufled. 

Between  Dan  Barr  and  Woodcock  second  base 
isn't  likely  to  go  astray.     Dan  has  already  made 


Our  veteran  Pat  llesson  has  been  wearing 
porous  plastere  on  bis  arm.  This  looks  like  birsi- 
ness  and  we  may  count  on  seeing  him  more  effec- 
tive than  ever.  Speed  there  is  too.  So  look  out ; 
there  is  more  than  one  sure  basehitter  who  will 
have  to  explain  to  his  friends  how  it  was  all 
brought  about. 
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STIIflY  ECHOES  FROm  THE  GLHSS-ROOinS. 


"■Avl  is  not  gold  that  glitters;"  he  is  a 
gem  of  the  Second  Academic. 

Good  is  not  content  with  lieing  good  ; 
ho  is  ever  anxious  to  hecome  better. 
AMthout  the  aid  of  the  law-courts,  he 
must  remain  Gnfjcl  all  his  life-time. 

The  wcather-liureau  hnds  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  atmosplieric  \-ariations 
in  different  class-rooms  in  the  College 
liuilding.  Ill  (ine  we  have  smiling  May 
all  tlic  year  'niund;  in  another  severe 
Winter;  in  a  third,  Frost  regularly  ap- 
pears at  '.I  A.  M.,  and  stays  till  3  in  the 
aftcnii  11)11. 

An  Illhiuiwl  Du.i-.mma: — A  miserly 
doctor  was  once  called  to  attend  a  poor 
old  woman  in  a  dilapidated  country- 
house.  On  entering,  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  surniundings,  and  from  the  rickety 
appearance  of  the  furniture  and  general 
air  of  discomfort,  some  misgivings  arose 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  prolialiilit}'  of  his 
lieing  ]iaid  for  his  i)rofessional  services. 
When  he  approached  the  bedside,  he  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  aged  creature's  hours 
were  numbered.  Before  he  undertook  to 
prescribe  for  her,  he  drop|ied  a  liroad  hint 
to  the  pater-familias  tliat  lie  wouhl  like 
to  have  some  understanding  with  him  as 
to  the  renumeration  he  could  afford  to 
give.  He  was  answered  in  what  he  con- 
sidered boorish  style,  that,  whether  he 
killed  or  cured  her,  he  should  receive  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars.  A\'ith  this  he 
went  away  content.  The  folloA\ing  morn- 
ing, his  patient  died.  He  ciuickly  sent 
in  his  1iill  and  thought  his  money  easily 
earned.  In  a  couple  of  daj's,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  eountryinan  accompanied 
by  a  friend  of  his. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Farmer  Jones'  "  I  was 
surprised  to  receive  this  bill  from  you.  I 
owe  you  nothing." 

''  IldAv  sd  ?  Was  iKit  (he  arrangcinent 
you  projiosed  twenty  dollars,  'whether,' 
to  use  vnur  own  words,  T  killed  or  cured 
her?'  '■' 

"Did  y..n  kill  her  then?"  said  the 
farmer. 

"Most  certainly  mil,"  rc[ilied  the  doc- 
tor. 

"Neither  did  you  cure  her,  as  this 
man  is  ready  to  testify.  Slx'  is  now  dead 
and  liiirii'd.  .\s  ymi  lu'ithcr  killed  her 
iiiir  (aired  In  i',  1  nwe  you  notliing.  Good- 
day,  doctiir. " 


List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates 

AT  THE 

THIRD  TERM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD   IN 

April,  1895. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  student  must  get  60  per  cent.:  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  HO  per  cent. 

.Vii  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  anj-  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  ?  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


Grammar  Class. 

Boyle  Jas.  J.— P,  Geograpliy- 
*Brandnee  C'has.  a. — I),  Bible  History,  Relig- 
Eiiglish,   Aritlimetic,    Pen- 


,T.— D,  Bil)le  History,  Relig- 
Englisli,    Aritliinetie,    Pen- 


ion,  Geography, 
manship. 

*Daschbach  Kay. 
ion,  Geography, 
manship. 

*DESeAI,zi  P.  E.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Geography, 
English,  Penmanship. 

*DwYEK  Jas.  J. — D,  Bible  History,  Religion, 
Geography,  English.  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship. 

Fav  W.m.  J. — P,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Eng- 
lish, Penmanship. 

Fi.YNN  Edu'.  p.  — Bible  History,  Religion,  Geo- 
graphy, Penmanship. 

Joyce  Jno.  J. — P,  Religion. 
D,  Arithmetic. 

*L.\M.\R  H.  J. — P,  Bible  History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 

Malatesta  Fe.vnk  J.— P,  .-Viithmetic. 
D,  Penmanship. 

Mariaxa  J.  F. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship.  ^ 

McFaei.And  John  J. — D,  Religion. 

*McMaiion  M.  A.— P,  Bible  History,  English, 
Geography,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 

"Miller  H.  J. — D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

*Sackville  John  H.— D,  Bible  History,  Relig- 
ion, Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 

'■'Smith  H.\rry  A. — 1),  Bible  History,  Religion, 
Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship. 

W.VKii  .loiTN  J. — I"),  Penmanship. 

Third  Academic. 

DoRNENiuiKG  Jajies  A. — P,  Book-keeping. 
D,  Penmanship. 
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■Tranz  Gii.BEET  J.— P,  Latin,  Gennau,  Freucli, 
Algebra. 

IX  Religiou,  History,  Geograiiliy,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Greffenstette  Jos.  J.— P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Zoo- 
logy, Peonianship. 
■H.4.i.ABrRUA  Jas.  F. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History-,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    German,    Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Zoology. 
HoBAN  Joseph  L, — P,     Religion,     Geography, 
History,  German,  Zoology,  Book-keeping. 
D,  Penmanship. 
'Kearney  Jamks  A.  — P,   History.   Geography, 
German,  Book-keeping, 

D,  Religion,  English,   Arithmetic, 
.Vlgelira,  Zoology. 
KiEBY  Edward  A. — P,  Religion,  German. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Zoo- 
logy. 
Kruth  Albert  J.  — P,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
Malostey  Robert  J. — P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Penmanship. 
McCoy  James  F. — P,  History,  Geography,  Alge- 
bra, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Book-keejiing. 
D,  Religion,  German,  Penmanship. 
McMlillen  Mux  hall  A. — P,  History,  Geogra- 

'        pby. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
McNuLTY-  Jno.  p. — P,  Religion,   Algebra,   Zoo- 
logy- 

D,  History,  English. 
MooE  Arthur  J. — P,  Religion,   German,   Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Book-keeping. 

D,  History,  English,  Penmanship. 
*0'Neill  Jno.  J.— P,  Latin. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man,   Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Zoology,    Pen- 
manship. 
Reiland  Chas.^  W. — P,  History.  German,  Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoo- 
logy. 
Reilly-  Jno.  D. — P,  German. 

D,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoo- 
logy. 
Ridge  J.  A. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  History,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Ryan  John  J. — P,  English,  French. 

B,  History. 
ScHWAN  Fr'k.   J. — P,    Religion,    English,    Ger- 
man, Algebra,  Book-keeping. 

D,  History,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
S.mith  Elmer  J. — D,  Penmanship. 
UNCiER  S.  E. — D,  Penmanship. 
'■Benz  Sylvkster  L. — P,   History,    Geography, 
Latin,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  English,  German,  Arithmetic. 
*Burn.s  James  F.—P,  English. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Ger- 


man, Latin,  .Vrithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
"'^^CoLLiNS  Thomas  J.— D,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,    English,    Latin,    German,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology.         • 
*Campbell  John  M.— P,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  German,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
Daschbach  John  J.— P,   Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Book-keeping,  Zoology. 

D,  History,    Geography,    Penmanship. 
Frost  Vincent  A.— P,  Latin,  Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German. 
•'Gareegan  James  J.— D,    Religion,    History, 
Geography,  English,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
Gir.LEECE  John  .A. -D,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Latin,  English,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology. 
*Gruenenwald  John  B. — D,     Religion,    Geo- 
graphy,   History,    Latin,    English,    German, 
P^rench,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
*Hagan  Joseph  L. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    German,    Arithmetic,   Algebra, 
Zoology. 
*Henny  Bernard  J. — D,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  English,  German,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Latin. 
*Keefee  Leo  M. — D,    Religion,    History,    Geo- 
graphy, English,  Latin,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Algetra,  Zoology. 
*Kane  Charles  J. — D,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy,   Book-keeping,     English,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
*McCuE  William  E. — D,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  English,  Latin,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology. 
*McElligott  Michael  J. — D,    Religion,    Geo- 
graphy,   History.    English,    Latin,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
*McG0NNEGAL  B.  J. — P,  Latin,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra,  Zoology. 
McMahon  James  A. — P,    English,    Arithmetic, 
Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Ger- 
man, French. 
*Mathews  Wilfred  C. — P,  Latin,  Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Low  Rich.aed  J.— P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algelira. 
D,  Religion. 

Krupinski  Mich.ael  a.— p.    History,  Zoology, 
Geography. 

D,  Latin,  German,  French,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 


Second  Academic. 

AuL  Edw. — P,  English,  Latin,  Algebra. 
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D,  Religion,  Greek,  French,  German,       Ryan  Jno.  P.— P,    Religion,    English,    French, 


Book-keeping,  Botany. 

D,  German,  Arithmetic,  Peumau.ship. 
Schmidt  Al.  J  — P,  History,  Geography,   Eng- 
lish, French,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,   German,  Botany, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Stone  Edwaed  A.— P,  English,  Book-keeping, 

Botany. 
TooHiLL  Raymond  W.— P,    Religion,    English, 
French,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Winter  F.  M. — P,    Religion,    English,    French, 
Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  Greek,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
"■■^Winter  Frank  W. — P,  Religion,  Geography, 
History. 

D,    English,    Latin,   German,     Greek, 
French,    Arithmetic.    Botany,   Algebra,   Pen- 
manship. 
\YisEM.\N  Geo.  A. — P.  English,  French. 

D,    Religion,    Boole-keeping,    German, 
Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Ween  Tiios.  A. — P.  History,   Geography,   Eng- 
lish. 

D.    Religion,    Latin,    Greek,    French, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Botany,   Algebra,  Pen- 
manship. 
Zindlee  John  V.  F. — P,  History,    Geograiihy, 
English,  German,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,    Religion.    Latin,    Greek,     French,' 
Penmanship. 

First  Academic. 

Bryson  Thos.  H.— P,  Arithmetic,  English. 

D,  Religion,  Historj',  Geography,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Geology,  French. 
Finney  Cha.'*.  D. — P,  History,  Geography, 
Arithmetic. 

D,    Religion,    English,    Latin,    Greek. 
German,  French. 


Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*Baeth  Curtis— P,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
Brent  Syd.— P,  Latin,    Botany,    Greek,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography.  Eng- 
lish, French. 
Enright  .7. — P,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,   French,   German,   Aritli- 
metic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Faenan  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
D,  French,  Penmanship. 
Gessnee  C— P,  History,  Geography,  English. 

D,    Religion,    Latin,    Greek,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algeljra,  Penmanship. 
GlEL  George  Al. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  Greek,  German,  Penmanship. 
Glynn  Wm.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography, 
English,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  Book-keeping,  French,  German. 
Penmanshij). 
*HowAED  J. — D,  Religion,  History,  Geography, 
English,  Book-keejiing,  French,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Huckestein  Fe'k.  J.— P,  English,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Botanj'.l 

D,  German,  Penmanship. 
*Jascolski  Stan.  A.— P,  Religion,  Qeography, 
History,  English. 

D,    Latin,     French,    Greek,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
LITZINGER  Ray.  W.— P,  Botany,  English,  Ger- 
man, Arithmetic. 

D,  Bofik-keeping,  Pcnm;inship. 
Mahee  Pat.   E.— P,  English,  I>atin,  Arithmetic. 
Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  Greek,  French,  German. 
MiHM  Edw.  W.— P,  Religion,  English,  French,       Hanlon  John  A.— P.  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
D,  Book-keejiing,  Arithmetic,  Botany.  lish. 

Penmtvnship.  ]).  Religion,  French. 

MoNAGHAN  Jos.  F.— P,  Latin,    French,    Arith-      KosMALEwicz  Jos.  B.— P,    French,  ^Book-keep- 
metic,  Botany. 


i 


D,  German,  Penman.ship. 
Murphy  Chas.  V.— P,    English,    French,   Ger- 
man. 

I),  Penmanship. 
*McVean  J.  J.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  ICng- 
lish,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Botany,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 

*QuiGLEY  Jos.    P.  — P,  HLstory,  Geography,  ICng- 
li.sh,  Latin,  (Jreek,  French,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Penman.ship. 

*RlHN  Chas.   W.— F,  History,   Geography,  Eng- 
lish, French. 

I>,  Iv'eligion,  Latin,  tireek,  German. 
.Vrithnielic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 


D,  Religion,  German,  Penmanship. 
Kirchnee  Wm.   L.— P,   Book-keeping,   German. 

D,  Penmanship, 
K.\NE  Thos.  A.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  (Jeology. 

I>,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish. 
Layton  Leo  W.— D,     Religion,     Book-keeping, 

French,  Penmanship. 
iM.vi.oXEY  M.   J.— P,  Religion,  Histoiy,  Engli.sh. 
(ieography,  French,  Algebra. 

D,    Book-keejiing,    German,    Penman- 
ship. 
MiBuiiiE  Thos.   C— P.  German,  Religion. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
''MrG.utEY  M.   A.— P,  French,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
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lish,  Latiu,  Greek,  Gerniau,  Geology,  Alge-  *Fkanz  Ravmond  A. — P,    Eeligion,      English, 

bra..  Arithmetic. 

McTiGHE  Leo  A.  — P,  Genuau.  D,    Coiuraeroial   Law,     Book-keeijiug, 

D,  Penmanship.  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

Merz  Auth.  W.— P,  History,  Geography,  Eng-  Fkeund  Jno.  J. — P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 


lish,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,  German,  French. 
Meyers  Cha.s.   L.  - P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  German,  Penmanship. 
XdWAK  Jos.   V. — P,   English,   French,   Arithme- 
tic, Geology,  Algebra. 
D,  German. 
Opi'ICI  Angelo  G.— P,  History,  Geography, 
English,  Greek,  French,  Geology. 
D,  Religion,  Latin. 
KiCE  Edw.  T. — P,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin, 
German,  French. 
TUKNBLACEK  Chas.   D.—P,    Religion,     History, 
Geography,  English,  German,  Geology. 
D,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
Vet'IER  EnWAED  L. — P,    History,     Geography, 

German,  Arithmetic. 
Walsh  Richard  A. — P,    History,     Geography, 
French. 

D,  Religion,  German. 
Wilt  Thos.  A.— P,  English,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Ger- 
man. 
Care  Geo.  C— P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Penmanship 
Greb  Aib.  J. — P,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Ger- 
man. 

D,  Penmanship. 
McKiNNEY  James  J. — P,  Book-keeping. 
D,  Penmanship. 


Book-keeping. 

D,   Arithmetic,   Correspondence,   Pen- 
manship. 
Friday  Jno.  A. — P,    Commercial    Law,    Book- 
keeping. Correspondence. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Garovi  Chas.  J.— P,  English. 

D,  Religion,   Commercial   Law,   Book- 
keeping, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
GiEL  Wm.  J. — P,    Religion,    Commercial    Law, 

Correspondence. 
*GooD  Feed.  A.— P,  English,  Arithmetic. 

D,   Religion,   Commercial  Law,   Book- 
keeping, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Keally  Harry  J.— P,  Book-keeping. 

D,   Arithmetic,   Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
Kennedy  James  P.— P,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,    Book-keeping,     Arithmetic,    Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
Knoee  Jos.   G. — P,  Correspondence,  Commercial 
Law. 

D,    Book-keeping,     Arithmetic,     Pen- 
manship. 
Keaus  Chas.  L. — P,    Commercial    Law,    Book- 
keeping, Correspondence. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
KK.iUS  Wm.  B. — P,  English. 

D,  Religion,   Commercial  Law,    Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 


Mulligan  Wm.  A. — P,  Religioh,  French,  Eng-      Maloney  Edward  J. — P,  Religion,  Book-keep- 
lish.  Geometry,  Algebra.  ing. 


T>,  German. 

Senior  Business  Course. 

*Bauee  Jos.  J. — P,  English. 

D,  Religion,   Commercial  Law,   Book- 
keeping,   Arithmetic,    Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
Brady'  Dan.  J. — P,    Commercial    Law,    Book- 
keeping, Correspondence. 

J),  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*BoEBONUS  Jno.  L. — D,    Religion,    Commercial 
Law,    English,     Book-keeping,    Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Burks  Jno.  A. — P,  Correspondence. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
I     ,      Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
'*DiLLON  Albert  J. — P,    Religion,    Commercial 
Law,  English. 

D,    Book-keeping,     Arithmetic,     Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
J^DOHEETY'  Dan.  A. — P,  English,  Book-keeping. 
D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Arith- 
metic, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Dunn  Beenaed  P. — D,  Arithmetic,  Correspond- 
ence, Penmanship. 


D,   Arithmetic,   Correspondence,   Pen- 
manship. 
O'Beien  M.  T.  — P,    Commercial     Law,     Book- 
keeping. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Stock  Ed-sv.  J.— P,   Religion,    English,    Arith- 
metic, Correspondence. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
Penmanship. 
*Steatman  L.  J.— P,  English. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial  Law,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,    Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
^Walker  Geo.  S. — P,  Religion,  English. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
*WiNGEETEE  P.  A. — D,  Religion,  Commercial 
Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
Ey-an  Thos. — P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 
Correspondence. 

D,    Book-keeping,    Arithmetic,    Pen- 
manship. 
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Freshman  Class. 

DiiNN  Timothy  F. — P,  Religion,  Euglisb,  Latiu, 
Physics,  French. 

D,  Greek,  German. 
*HUHN  Chas.  —  P,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,  Histoiy,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Algebra,  l'liy.sics. 
*McCarthy  EroEXE  J. — D,  Religion,  Hist(n-y, 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  I'^rench, 
Algeljra,  Geometry,  Physics. 
Mevkb  Leo.  L. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
French. 

D,  German. 
Rcss  RoBKRT  A. — P,    Religion,    Greek,    I-'reuch. 
Geometry,  Physics. 

D,  Historj-,  English. 
■■'Wagkeu  Jos.  A. — P,  History,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Geometrj'. 

T>,  Religion,   English,   Latin,   Algebra, 
Physics. 
WOLT.NIK   Adaji  F. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra, 
D,  German. 


Sophomore  Class. 

Brislin — P,  French. 

D,  German. 
*Cai,lahan  Jos.  A. — P,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,  tireck, 
Latin,  French,   Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics. 
Gkimaldi  Jog.  A.— P,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Phy- 
sics. 

D,    History,    Religion,    English,    Ger- 
man, French. 
Lamh  Wji.  a.— P,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Physics,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Lakkix  Jno.  C.— P,  Religion,  History. 
D,  English,  German,  French. 
LoEFFLEK  Albert  J. — P,  History,  Greek,  Geo- 
metry. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German,  French, 
Algebra. 
Maniecki  Theo.  J.— P,  Religion,  Greek,  Alge- 
bra, Physics. 

D,  History,  English,  German,  French. 
Neuroth  F. — P,  Religion,  English. 

D,  German. 
O'Neill  Jas.  F.— P,  Religion,  English,  French, 
Algebra,  Physics. 
D,  German. 
*Retka  Fr'k.  a.— D,  Religion,  History,  Latin, 
Greek,   English,    German,    French,    Algebra, 
Geometry,  Physics. 
*Wietrzin.ski  John  N. — P,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  German,  French,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry. 

Junior  Class. 

*CoLLiNS  Hugh  A. — P,  Religion. 


D,    History,     English,     Latin,    Greek, 
German,     Philosophy,     Geometry,    Algebra, 
Physics. 
DiEBOLn  Frank  X.  —  P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Philosophy. 

D,  German,  Algebra. 
"Frost  Chas.  V.  —  P,  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Physics,  French. 

D,   Religion,   Hi.story,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German. 
HiissoN  Patrick  J. — P,  French,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,   History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Philosoijhy. 
Kelly  Jno.  J. — P,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English-,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Philosophy. 
JIcCabe  Jas.  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 

Philosophy,  Physics. 
McClafferty  Jas.  A. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, Philosophy. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French. 
Meyer  Jos.  J. — P,    History,     English,     Latin, 
Greek,  German. 

D,  Religion,  tierman. 
Miller  Fr'k.  S— P,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Philosophy. 
O'Neil  Hugh  M.— P,  History,   Latin,   Pliysics. 
D,  Philosophy,  Religion,  English,  Ger- 
man. 
QuiNN  Jno.  M.— P,   Religion,  History,  Philoso- 
phy, English,  Latin. 

D,  German,  French,   Geometry,  Phy- 
sics. 
'■SfHROEFFEL  JOHN  J.— P,  French. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Physics. 
Smith  George  J. — P,  Philosophy. 

D,    Religion,   History,    English,    Ger- 
man. 
Sonnefeld  Mich.  S.— P.  History   Latin,    Eng- 
lish, Greek. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Philosophy. 
Walsh  Arthur  F. — P,  Latin,  PhysicJ. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,    Phil- 
osophy. 
*Farrell  L.  E.— P,   French,    Geometry,    Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Philosoph.v,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  tiermau.  Physics. 


AVhat  a  simple  instrnn\ent  the  lawn-sprinkler 
is!  But  what  causes  it  to  tnrn?  Experience  will 
show  us  that  the  pressure  on  all  points  having  the 
same  weight  of  water  alio\-e  them  is  the  same.  It 
we  take  away  at  one  point  the  support  against 
which  the  pressure  is  exerted,  the  pressure  ou  the 
jioint  directly  opposite  being  no  longer  counter- 
balanced will  cause  the  instrument  to  move  that 
way. 


f^olg  Qho^l^  (College  ^^H^^i^- 
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THE  WILL. 

.Plan's  >ohlcst  Faculty. 

JCLMoNcisT  the  gifts  \vhieh  (iod  has  so 
aliundantly  lavished  on  us,  none  i.s 
more  precious  than  our  immortal  soul. 
Yet,  though  its  action  is  continuous, 
without  a  nmment's  interruption,  it  per- 
forms its  allotted  functions  so  noiselessly 
and  imperceptihly,  that,  did  we  not  bring 
(lur  consciousness  to  reflect  upon  its  won- 
derful ojDcrations,  we  should  pass  our 
lives  without  perhaps  lieing  aware  of  its 
existence.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  when 
free  from  labor  and  undisturbed  by  any 
distracting  influence,  have  passed  mo- 
ments, Avhen  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  main- 
springs of  our  actions,  the  dignity  of  our 
being  and  the  ultimate  source  of  that  dig- 
nity. It  is  in  these  moments,  which 
most  men  so  rarely  enjoy,  l)ut  which  are 
^'ery  common  for  the  iihilosopher,  that 
the  existence  of  Reason,  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  Ijetween  us  and  the  brute 
creation,  strikes  us  most  vi\-idly.  Our 
actions,  whtyi  traced  to  their  source,  lead 
to  the  perception  of  this  rational  soul. 
^\'hat  causes  a  sense  of  propriety  in  man  ? 
How  is  it  tliat  he  can  adapt  means  to  an 
end?  Why  does  he  j^raise  some  actions 
as  good  and  condemn  others  as  bad  ?  All 
this  is  the  result  of  his  soul's  lieing  not 
only  sensitive  and  ^-egetative  but  also 
rational.  Now  this  rational  element  of 
our  soul  is  itself  divided  into  two  Avell- 
defined  faculties,  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  and  it  is  of  the  latter  that  I  wish  to 
speak. 

The  will,  as  philosophers  establish,  Ije^ 
longs  to  the  genus  of  appetitive  faculties, 
of  which  the  other  innnediate  species  is 
the  sensitive  appetite,  called  by  some  the 
instinct.     The  sensiti'\'e  appetite,  common 


to  l.iotli  man  and  animals  is  a  purely  ani- 
mal faculty.  Its  olijeet  relates  chiefly  to 
things  that  act  directly  on  the  senses,  and, 
according  as  these  things  produce  an 
agreeal)le  or  disagreeable  im]_)ressii_)n,  ani- 
mals are  liorne  to\\'ard.s,  or  seek  to  a\'oid 
them. 

Elevated  far  above  this  sensitive  appe- 
tite is  the  human  will,  so  wonderful  in 
its  nature,  and  so  absolute  in  its  opera- 
tion. True  it  is  directed  Ijy  various 
motives,  and  must  always  be  preceded 
by  the  light  of  the  Intelligence;  yet  it 
acts  with  such  entire  independence,  that 
it  disregards  e-\-erything  to  have  its  own 
way.  Now  in  what  consists  the  essence 
of  the  will  ?  It  consists  in  a  tendency  to- 
\vards  an  olijeet  jjerceived  by  the  intellect 
as  suitalile  to  man.  It  holds  the  rank  of 
chief  among  the  faculties;  it  is  the  so\'e- 
reign  of  our  existence  and  the  princess  of 
our  soul.  Reason  is  her  minister  and 
counsellor.  She  must  lie  enlightened  by 
thought  and  deliberation,  but  to  her  be- 
longs the  final  decision. 

In  the  child  the  will  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellect is  in  a  dormant  state.  Instinct  is 
in  power.  Graduall}',  as  the  organism 
becomes  developed,  it  rises  from  this  tor- 
por. Its  action,  \'ague  and  undeter- 
mined, by  degrees  unfolds  itself  In  pro- 
|iortion  as  the  communication  with  sur- 
rounding objects  becomes  more  close,  so 
the  will  becomes  more  decided,  till  at  last 
in  the  man  it  receives  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. 

In  every  voluntary  act  there  is  a  two- 
fold principle;  a  subjective  principle  by 
which  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  held  in  subjec- 
tion, which  is  no  other  than  the  Avill,  and 
an  objective  principle  which  is  a  good 
desired  by  the  will  and  which  determines 
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the  manner  of  action.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  immense  difference  between  the  will 
of  God  and  our  will  consists,  as  His  will 
is  absolutely  independent,  a  n  d  deter- 
mined by  no  outward  object.  To  assert 
tlic  contrary  would  be  to  maintain  that  a 
huge  mag-net  could  be  attracted  by  a 
small  pin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asser- 
tion that  man  is  absolutely  indej^endent 
is  a  chimera,  a  delirium  too  unworthy  to 
he  noticed  by  a  refutation,  since  no  man 
would  affirm  that  he  could  live  indepen- 
dent of  this  world,  of  food,  of  air  or  of 
innumerable  other  necessities.  Hence  it 
remains  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  man 
is  deiicnclent  on  objects  pereei\'ed  outside 
of  the  will  for  his  volitions. 

This  i^erccption  of  the  object  is  the 
work  of  the  intellec-t  which  is  objectively 
dependent  on  sensation.  When,  then,  oli- 
jects  have  Iteen  iiresented  to  us  by  the 
senses,  the  intellect  d^'clls  on  them,  ob- 
serves connections  which  spriny;  from 
their  nature,  sees  the  relation  of  une  oli- 
j<_'ct  to  the  other,  but  always  keeps  in 
view  its  real  end,  truth.  AVhen  this  is 
attained  the  taslv  of  tlie  intellect  is  done. 
The  will  now  acts  upon  this  truth,  not 
inasmuch  as  true,  but  as  good,  for,  as  wi.' 
learn  in  Metaphysics,  the  true  and  tlie 
good  are  converti):)le  terras.  Unless  this 
is  the  perfect  Good,  namely  God  Himself, 
ahsolutely  siieaking,  our  will  is  not  neces- 
sarily drawn  to  it,  Ijut  relati^•ely  si^eak- 
ing,  it  folLnvs  the  im})ulse  of  its  nature 
and  strives  to  acquire  even  the  iinite 
good. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  all-import- 
ant ([uestion  regarding  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  or  human  lilierty.  Liberty  is  not. 
as  some  would  Irave  it,  the  ^Dower  cif 
choosing  bet"ween  good  or  evil,  lint  rather 
a  faculty  liy  which  man  directs  himself, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  proper  choice, 
towards  secondary  goods,  known  liy  tlie 
intelligence  as  means  to  arri\-e  at  perfect 
happiness.  The  intrinsical  li  a  s  i  s  of 
lilierty  rests  on  a  remote  and  proximate 
principle.  Tlie  remote  principle  consists 
in  the  fiiet  of  the  soul's  being  a  spiritual 
substance,  otherwise  we  could  only  regard 
individual  good  objects,  to  wluch,  like  tlie 
brute  creation,  we  should  be  irresistiljl}- 


drawn.  The  ijroximate  ijrinciple  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  our  desire, 
which  corresponds  to  our  intellectual  cog- 
nition. As  I  ha^-e  already  said,  our  AMll 
like  our  intellect,  regards  Universals,  and 
has  therefore  an  infinite  capacity.  From 
this  we  can  infer  that  it  enjoj's  election 
with  regard  to  i^articular  finite  goods. 
The  fact  that  we  often  hesitate  between  a 
Yes  and  a  No,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
make  our  choice,  the  common  consent  of 
men  and  our  consciousness  strongly  urge 
this  truth  upon  us.  Let  us  tak.e  a  few 
illustrations.  A  young  man  has  a  certain 
task  confronting  him,  which  must '  be 
completed  in  a  week,  otherwise  he  will 
fail  in  attaining  his  oliject.  To  finish  it 
at  the  stated  time  will  tax  all  his  strength. 
But,  unfortunately  for  him  he  meets  an 
old  friend,  who  proposes  a  three  clays' 
tour.  The  weather,  comijany  and  otlier 
conditions  are  most  inviting.  "Oome, " 
sa3's  the  friend,  "we  shall  enjoy  ourselves 
tlioroughly. "  '-But  what  of  my  ta.sk?" 
"Oh!  there  will  he  enough  of  time  for 
that.'"  The  young  man  is  now  placed 
in  the  dilemma  of  choosing  lietween  duty 
and  pleasure.  Is  he  not  free  to  choose 
either?  And  sh(.iuld  he  prefer  pleasure 
and  thus  be  unable  to  perform  his  task, 
would  not  the  regret  that  foUoAvs  he  a 
new  i^roof  that  the  act  was  free,  and  that 
he  was  not  impelled  liy  a  blind  fatality? 
But  to  take  a  more  practical  examj.ile. 
There  ma}^  lie  no  pleasure  in  stamping 
witli  the  foot,  except  the  pleasure  of 
illustrating  the  freedom  of  my  will,  other 
tlian  the  pleasure  we  derive  froiji  an  ex- 
ample to  illustrate  that  we  enjoy  lilierty. 
Tlie  muscles  of  my  body  are,  I  know,  at 
my  connnand.  M}'  will  is  determined. 
I  stamp  with  my  foot.  Who  is  there  that 
\A'ill  deny  that  the  act  was  free  ?  If  any- 
one, he  is  either  a  fatalist,  a  sceptic,  or 
an  idealist.  The  s  t  r  o  n  g  e  s  t  refutation 
against  sucli  is  a  practical  one.  The 
idealist,  for  instance,  who  finds  himself 
on  tlie  street,  will  liastily  avoid  the  com- 
ing carriage,  through  fear,  no  doulit,  of 
lieing  ideally  run  over  liy  an  ideal  car- 
riage. M'e  all,  liowever,  know  from  our 
experience  that  there  is  no  alisolute  con- 
straint upon  our  volitions,  a.nd  that  A\-e 
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are  not  Vinunil  us  ]ty  a  spell  with  ret'erenee 
to  our  aetions.  The  conviction  of  the 
contrary  would  paralyze  all  etl'orts  at  ex- 
cellence. Uj^on  this  fact  rests  our  con- 
duct throughout  lite,  our  moral  responsi- 
hility.  Without  it  we  should  act  in  no 
manner  ditierent  from  beasts.  If  men 
are  not  free,  what  need  is  there  of  laws 
and  precepts?  What  the  necessity  of 
religion  or  personal  dignity  ? 

But  why  i>rove  a  self-evident  tact? 
Because  this  fact,  though  self-evident,  has 
nevertheless  led  to  innumeral>le  disputes, 
and  numberless  volumes  of  abstract  mat- 
ter, both  against  and  in  defense  of  it. 
The  great  argument  of  what  really  is  the 
case  has  been  disregarded.  Still  a  fact 
remains  a  fact,  no  matter  what  specious 
arguments  be  adduced  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

Opposed  to  free-will  is  necessity,  which 
1  lears  "a  two-fold  character.  It  either  fol- 
lows free-will,  which  is  then  its  cause,  or 
it  i^recedes  free-will  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  latter.  The  former  is  liy  no  means 
destructive  of  free-will,  as  free-wiU  does 
not  regard  what  is  past;  the  latter  is  suIjt 
di^'idecl  into  natural  necessity  and  neces- 
sity of  coaction.  As  the  necessity  of 
nature  is  imposed  by  God,  it  cannot,  as 
nature,  escape  necessitj',  since  all  nature, 
as  nature,  tends  to  its  greatest  possible 
}ierfection  and  conseciuently  does  not  col- 
lide with  lil)erty.  With  regard  to  the 
necessit}"  of  coaction,  om'  consciousness 
attests  that  no  outward  violence  can  make 
no  wish  contrary  to  our  inclination.  In 
its  elicited  acts,  that  is,  in  its  own  proper 
acts,  the  wiU  is  free.  But  in  the  acts  in 
which  it  commands  our  outward  actions, 
the  execution  of  these  commands  may 
be  hindered  by  physical  inabihtj'  or  put- 
ward  force.  Amongst  the  many  instan- 
ces of  this  co-action  that  may  be  .cited, 
some  of  the  most  notable  are  those  which 
the  Catholic  Marty rology  offers  us. 
^\'hen,  for  instance,  the  Christians  refused 
t(j  ofl'er  incense  to  the  false  gods,  the 
pagan  executioners  forced  the  censer  into 
their  hands,  and  compelled  them  to  go 
through  the  outward  forms  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Whatever  satisfaction  the  pa- 
gans deprived  from  this  compulsory  adora- 


tion, I  do  not  know.  The  Christians,  on 
account  of  tlie  proffered  ^iolence,  out- 
wardly performed  the  actions  used  in 
adoration,  but  in  their  hearts  they  loathed 
those  idols,  and  not  nnfrequently  liy  their 
prayers  caused  them  to  be  miraculousl}' 
overturned.  It  was  not  the  will  that  dic- 
tated the  movements  of  the  martyrs  and 
consequently  they  could  not  l>e  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  aetions.  Before  God 
they  not  only  stand  accpitted  of  all  guilt, 
but,  as  their  will  resisted,  they  ha^•e  re- 
ceived their  reward  for  their  constancy  in 
God's  service  and  for  having  endured 
violence  for  His  sake. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  been  occu- 
pied with  a  world  of  abstraction,  in  mak- 
ing distinctions  and  sub-distinctions.  Let 
us  now  take  a  ^iew  that  is  more  practical 
and  show  how  the  will  is  influenced  bj^ 
various  causes  and  what  constitutes  habit. 
That  the  will  is  guided  by  influences  is 
evident.  These  influences,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal  are  as  varied  as  they 
arc  numerous  and  act  so  imperceptibly, 
that,  imless  we  directly  turn  our  attention 
to  them,  they  come  and  go  unnoticed. 
They  have  their  rise  either  from  nature, 
from  the  perception  c_if  some  ^vant,  from 
the  m  a  s  t  e  r  y  a  virtue  or  passion  has 
gained  over  us,  or  from  other  sources  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Besides  these  ex- 
terior influences,  we  are  often  swayed  by 
an  influence  from  on  high,  which  s]) rings 
from  the  action  of  God  on  the  soul  of 
man,  and  enlightens  it  by  an  aljundance 
of  divine  illumination,  or  strengthens  the 
will  by  a  suiaerior  power,  and  this  we  call 
grace.  These  influences  may  be  called 
secondary  causes  of  our  moral  actions. 
Examples  arc  numerous,  Init  I  shall  ad- 
duce only  two.  A  man  may  naturally 
be  afflicted  with  ennui  and  cause  the 
same  feeling  to  creep  upon  all  who  ap- 
jiroach  him.  He  hates  to  take  an  active 
part  in  this  world  of  strife.  His  thoughts 
and  wishes  are  ne\-er  known  to  others  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  they  are  not 
■  known  to  himself.  He  but  regards  the 
dark  side  of  life.  The  will  of  such  a  man 
is  evidently  influenced  liy  a  melanchol}' 
temperament.  Such  and  other  dis- 
agreeable characters  are  luit  too  frequently 
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met  with.  (Occasionally,  however,  (and 
as  the  case  is  rare,  it  dra\\'s  our  attention 
more  strongly),  occasionally,  I  say,  we 
see  a  man  who  wisely  ctintn  ils  his  actions 
by  bringing  solid  principles  to  bear  on 
them.  These  principles,  which  have  cost 
many  a  liard  struggle  to  aci]uire  and  a 
long  period  of  time  to  mature,  which 
moreover  luiild  up  a  true  character  of 
courage,  moderation  and  prudence,  gather 
themselves  around  the  standard  of  the 
will.  The}'  are  her  forces.  With  these 
she  can  effect  her  purp<_ises,  confident, 
that  her  mandates,  w  h  i  c  h  have  been 
wisely  formed  with  the  aid  of  reason, 
will  be  punctually  carried  out.  Tliis 
proves  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  an  old 
Avriter,  that  character  is  a  perfectly  edu- 
cated will. 

The  uniformity  of  action,  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  naturally  leads  to  the 
question,  what  constitutes  haliit.  ^\laen 
we  reflect  upon  the  actions  of  the  will 
and  intellect,  we  notice  with  what  readi- 
ness, frequenc)'  and  pleasure  we  perform 
most  of  them.  This  disposition  or  incli- 
nation, which  is  accjuired  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  act  and  renders  these 
actions  easy,  is  called  haliit.  Haliit,  as 
the  saying  is  becomes  a  second  nature.  It 
is  as  it  ^vere,  a  groove  in  which  our  actions 
naturally  m  o  v  e,  and  it  would  require 
violence,  passion  or  another  poAverful 
agent  to  give  the  actions  a  diflerent  or 
opposite  direction.  Now  the  fact  that 
man  performs  his  actions  mostly  through 
hal)it,  should  urge  him  on  to  direct  his 
will  to  cultivate  only  haliits  of  justice, 
probity  and  manliness.  Shakespeare  has 
beautifully  expressed  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject. "Our  liodies,"  says  he,  "are  our 
gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gar- 
deners ;  so  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow 
lettuce,  set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme, 
supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs  or 
distract  it  with  man}',  either  to  ha\-e  it 
sterile  with  idleness  or  mannered  with 
industry,  why,  the  power  and  incorrigible 
authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills."'. 
^^'hen  the  seeds  cif  this  gar<lcn  of  our  life, 
arc  those  of  a  good  home  training  and 
lia\i'  been  s(i\vn  in  tlic  soul  liy  the  care- 
I'ul  and  loxiui;  mdllicr;    when  these  seeds 


liave  lieen  fostered  amongst  comjianions 
whose  ways  are  those  of  uprightness  and 
prudence;  when  these  seeds  have  grown 
uj)  ^•igor(JUsly  A\'ithout  being  frozen  by 
the  icy  blast  of  sin  or  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  passions,  then  we  behold  a 
character  to  be  prized.  That  man  may 
ha^-e  had  temptations  (for  who  is  with- 
out them?)  liut  his  haliit  of  adhering  to 
right,  and  his  indonntable  determination 
to  continue  to  do  so  have  always  giA'en 
him  the  victory.  His  will,  free  as  he 
knows  it  to  be,  l>ut  with  a  freedoiu  \\-hich 
alone  deserves  the  name,  is  strong  in 
right,  determined  to  what  is  just,  and  in 
this  way  alone  capable  of  giving  him  that 
legitimate  enjoyment  of  the  soul,  which 
is  man's  highest  transitory  attainment  1 
and  happiness. 

A.  Fromherz. 


THE  MISSIONER. 

From  the  father  that  loved  biui,  the  mother  that 
wept 
And  clung  to  her  son  like  the  ivy  that  crept 
'Long  the   walls  of  their   cottage,   he  tore   him 
away — 
Though  his  heart  was  nigh  broken— God's  call 
to  obey. 
In  preaching,  in  prayer,  in  toil,  the  days  passed. 

He  looked  upon  each  as  if  it  were  his  last, 
Till  the  angel  of  death  laid  his  hand  on  liis  lieart 

And  Ijade  him  in  peace  to  his  God  to  dep.art 
His  body  now  lies  in  its  last  earthly  home. 

Above  it  erected  no  pillar  nor  dome. 
No  stone  marks  the  spot,  no  tree's  planted  there 
'Neath  whose  branches  the  pilgrim  may  Ijreathe 
a  soft  prayer; 
But  little  he  recks  bow  his  relics  may  ^ie, 
For  the  angels  have  borne  his  spirit  on  high. 

A. 


Notes   on  Various    Departments 
and  Subjects. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLASSES. 

FRENCH. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  teaching  of 
jModern  Languages  has  liecn  taken  I'rom 
the  list  of  extra  subjects,  and  not  onlv. 
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tlicrefore,  i^  it  open  to  all  without  ail- 
(litional  charge,  hut  every  student  is 
earnestly  encouraged  t(_>  protit  of  the  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  offered  in  the  Col- 
lege for  the  acquisition  of  these  important 
Ijanguages. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  Frencli.  no 
language  is  sjioken  Ijy  in-ofessor  and  pupils 
hut  the  French  itself  The  Professor  has 
made  it  a  point  not  even  to  answer  ques- 
tions unless  they  be  clothed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Class.  This  excellent  prac- 
tice, though  apparently  severe  and  neces- 
sarily difficult  for  a  certain  time,  has  been 
found  extremely  efficacious  and  even 
pleasant  to  the  ordinary  student. 

In  the  post-graduate  Class  the  work 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Students  dur- 
ing the  past  term,  was  one  which  com- 
liined  great  sources  of  information  with 
perfect  models  for  imitation  and  a  thor- 
ough- familiarity  with  the  best  idiomatic 
stvle.  It  was  "L' Eloquence  de  la  Cltairc 
ct  dc  la  Tribune  Francaiscg.'''  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  they  read  choice  ex- 
tracts from  the  Iiest  funeral  orations  and 
sermons  of  the  great  pulpit  orators.  In 
the  first  regular  class  the  work  studied 
was  that  beautiful  masterpiece  of  Emile 
Souvestre,  "f'o  Pltdosojihe  sous  le  Toit.'' 
In  another  place  within  this  Bi'LLETrx 
will  be  found  some  extracts  from  one  of 
its  interesting  chapters,  translated  by  one 
of  the  memljers  of  the  class  for  the  recent 
examination.  In  addition  to  this  inter- 
esting reading  matter  there  is  of  course  a 
constant  drilling  in  higher  Syntax  and 
Composition. 


Second  aud  Third  French  Classes. 

Besides  reviewing  the  Grammar  and 
devoting  careful  attention  to  French  Com- 
position, the  Second  and  Third  French 
Classes  read  during  the  past  terni  "ir; 
Jeune  Sibericnne,'''  by  Xavier  de  ilaistre. 

This  touching  narrative  of  actual  facts, 
written  in  his  usual  elegant  stjde,  so  full 
of  pathos  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  kno^^i- 
edge  of  human  nature,  proved  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  Students 
of  these  Classes. 


What  is  being  done  in  the  German 
Courses. 

Tlie  movement  of  progress  has  carried 
along  witli  it  our  German  Course,  and,  as 
a  result,  a  marked  impetus  Iras  been  given 
to  tlie  various  branches  taught  in  it.  The 
standard  has  l)een  raised  considerably 
aliove  what  it  was  in  the  jiast,  and  an 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  study 
of  the  language  that  bids  fair  to  produce 
some  excellent  results. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  school 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  classes  to  six.  The  strict 
grading  of  these  classes,  owing  to  attend- 
ing circumstances,  i^resented  a  problem 
of  some  difficulty  to  the  Management  of 
the  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 
Still  the  difficulty  was  overcome,  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after 
the  first  term  examinations,  somethina' 
tangilile  was  obtained  whereon  they  could 
base  their  arrangements. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty  that  no  language  can  be  taught 
successfully,  unless  it  be  used  as  a  nre- 
dium  of  transmitting  instruction  to  the 
class,  and  the  pujjils  be  obliged  to 
use  it  as  a  means  of  conveying  their 
thoughts.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
the  two  higher  classes  were  taught  en- 
tirely in  German,  and  the  boj's  were  ob- 
liged to  use  the  same  language  during  the 
hours  de^'oted  to  its  study.  Thus  tar  the 
efibrts  in  this  direction  have  been  fairlv 
successful,  and  it  is  confidently  hoi3ed, 
by  all  those  concerned  in  the  matter,  that 
the  improvement  will  go  on  accentuating 
itself  in  future  years. 

Judging,  therefore,  from  the  general 
activity  and  the  results  so  far  obtained, 
everything  tends  to  jirove  that  a  new  era 
has  begun  for  our  German  classes,  and  a 
wide  field  for  good,  earnest  work  and 
honest  ambition  has  been  opened. 


SENIOR  GERMAN  CLASS. 

The  Senior  German  Class  being  larger 
than  that  of  anj'  previous  year,  it  was 
thought  necessary  in  the  lieginning  of  the 
year,  to  divide  the  class  into  two  di-^i- 
slons:    the  first,  for  the  Gci-man  speaking 
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pupils  and  the  second  for  those  who  were 
sutliciently  ad\'anced,  Ijut  who,  as  yet, 
were  not  aljle  to  speak  the  language 
fluently. 

The  pupils  of  both  divisions  reviewed 
the  rxernian  Grammar,  and,  in  Literature, 
took  up  the  history  of  German  poetry 
during  the  three  great  periods,  i'rom  the 
6th  to  the  12th  century,  from  the  12th  t(j 
the  Kith  and  from  the  16th  century  to 
the  present  day.  During  the  last  three 
terms  particularly,  they  have  seen  these 
periods,  and  passed  in  review  not  only 
the  de-\'elopment  of  the  Literature,  hut 
also  the  nrore  important  poems  and  songs 
written  during  this  time. 

For  reading,  they  had  that  noble  drama 
of  Schiller's,    "The  Maid  of  Orleans." 


SECOND  GERMAN  CLASS. 

The  memljers  of  this  class  were,  -with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  non  German- 
speaking;  the  class  was,  ll0^^'e^■er,  con- 
ducted in  German. 

The  programme  ■\'\'as  'mainly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  First  German  C'lass : 
Brentano's  'Goekel,  Hinckel,  Gackelaia, ' 
\vhicli  was  comjileted  during  the  first  and 
second  terms.  The  worl^,  was  enjoyed 
immensel)',  being  of  a  lumiorous  nature. 
One  of  Chainisso's  wiirl<s  was  read  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter.  Sach's  Cierman 
Grannnar,  Reuter's  German  Literature 
were  also  studied. 

('omi)ositions  in  German  were  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  class. 

There  were  four  other  classes:  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixtli,  of  wliich 
we  do  not  now  intend  to  speak  in  detail. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  during  the  last 
three  terms,  these  classes  were  engaged 
chiefly  in  a  jiractical  study  of  the  idioms 
of  the  language.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
tliat  the  professors  aimed  at  getting  the 
students  of  these  classes  to  speak  German 
with  a  certain  degree  of  facility,  so  as  to 
enalile  them  to  dverconu',  little  I'v  little, 
that  timidity  «hich  is  so  great  an  ohstaclc 
for  beginners. 


LEGE  BULLETIN. 

THE  CLASS  OF  SCRIPTURE.  | 

In  our  days  no  liranch  of  Study  is 
more  needled,  even  for  the  student  who 
proposes  to  follow  a  secular  profession, 
than  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Tile  introductorj'  part  of  this  important 
liranch  was  seen  in  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory manner,  in  the  Junior  Class,  dur- 
ing the  School  session  just  closed.  The 
two  questions  "wdiich  occu2:)ied  the  greater 
share  of  attention  during  the  last  term  of 
the  session,  were :  the  '  'Canon' '  or 
Authentic  Collection  of  Insjnred  .Books, 
including  that  other  debated  point — the 
jVjjocryphal  works  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  and,  secondh^,  the  Versions 
or  Texts  of  the  Holj^  Scriptures.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  strike  a  student  in- 
terested in  these  all-absorbing  subjects,  is 
the  wofnl  lack  of  the  proper  Manuals 
treating  thereof  in  our  o\\'n  language.  In 
tliis,  as  in  so  many  other  kindred  re- 
spects, the  French  and  the  Germans  have 
surpassed  their  English-speaking  liretli- 
ren.  In  our  .Junior  Class,  during  this 
last  year,  the  lectures  given  on  all  those 
points  were  based  on  the  most  modern 
and  extensive  sources,  as  well  as  the  most 
recent  Bililical  ]-esearclies. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASS. 

(U.\mli:t.i 

The  "Juniors"  have  studi('d  Bacon's 
'  'Essays, ' '  and  Shakespeare' s  '  'liamlet ' ' 
during  the  last  session  of  School,  and,  to 
judge  of  their  sentiments  by  the  interest 
which  they  evinced,  it  nuist  lie  said  that 
the  latter  work  was,  by  long  odds,  the 
firvorite.  It  is  not  our  purjiose,  now,  to 
show  how  natural  and  well-foumU'd  is  the 
judgment  which  places  "Hamlef  in  flic 
front  rank  of  favorite  works  to  lie  stud- 
ied by  the  more  serious  and  advanced 
class  of  students.  Evei-ybody  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  author  in  any  languauv, 
or  of  any  period  of  Literature,  so  (re- 
quently  quoted  as  our  innnortal  Shake- 
speare, and,  among  all  his  works,  there 
is  ]iroliably  none  which  alfords  more 
material  for  ijuotatiou  and  ;i]iplication  to 
the  various  conditions  and  circumstances 
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of  our  daily  lite,  than  his  great  tragedy 
of  •■Hamlet." 

It  will,  therefore,  he  intercj^ting  to  note 
a  few  of  these  unexpected  circumstances 
jiicked  out  at  random,  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  reading,  in  which  we  find  a  quota- 
tion from  this  ever  iDrolific  work. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  a 
well-known  writer,  in  a  sketch  of  Count 
^^.ln  ^loltke,  spoke  of  him,  even  before 
his  death,  in  the  following  complimentary 
strain:  "'Of  him,  when  Xaturc  shall 
claim  her  dues,  Germany  may  well  say. 
in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  'He  was  a  man, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again'."" 

And  even  just  recently  in  one  of  our 
Daily  Papers  {The  Pittsburg  Tlmec),  there 
was  a  Serial  Story,  entitled,  "This  Was  a 
.ilan"  or  "Through  Golden  Fire.'"  by 
Henry  Herman, 

The  same  passage  was  fittingly  made 
use  of  by  a  celeVirated  author  in  his  re- 
marks af)eiut  the  departure  of  Lafayette, 
after  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1826. 
He  said:  "He  embarked  in  the  Brandy- 
wine,  named  in  compliment  to  him  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  his  accomodation — 
her  'giddy  masts"  liearing  the  stripes  and 
the  stars,  her  liosoni  to  contain  the  person 
of  our  guest :  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  "Take  him  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again'." 

Here  is  another  instance.  In  the  early 
part  of  1884,  a  certain  clergyman  wrote 
an  open  lettex  to  one  of  our  great  maga- 
zines, criticising  the  deliberations  of  the 
general  Synod  of  the  Protestant  Denomi- 
nation to  which  he  belonged.  Speaking 
about  the  Organ  which  this  Convention 
had  condemned  in  churches,  he  savs: 
"It  would  seem  as  if  an  instrument 
which,  if  properly  managed,  could  jjrove 
itself  capalile  for  good,  ought  to  receive  a 
lirighter  welcome  and  a  more  charital^le 
judgment  than  is  implied  in  those  closing 
resolutions  of  the  Convention  to  which 
we  have  referred  so  pleasantly:  'Accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  our  Church  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  is  unlawful" . ' ' 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity: 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  ;" 


concludes  the  writer,  quoting  the  words 
of  Polonius  in  his  speech  to  the  King 
and  Queen  abottt  the  madness  of  Hamlet. 

•■Frailty  thy  name  is  woman !  "  is  an- 
other passage  from  Hamlet  that  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  the  matter  of  quo- 
tation. But  we  doubt  if  it  ever  foimd 
itself  in  as  novel  a  situation  as  in  the 
head  lines  of  an  article  of  one  of  our 
daily  papers,  announcing  recently  that  a 
liill  had  been  finally  passed  in  the  South 
Australia  Legislature,  gi^-ing  women  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
and  with  no  liarricr  to  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment.    The  title  ran  thus: 

"Frailty  thy  name  is  ^voman'"  •to  be 
henceforth  reversed' ! 

"We  could  go  on  enumerating  similar 
occasions  in  which  Hamlet  is  quoted — 
liut  space  would  not  allow  us  to  give,  as 
we  had  intended,  a  few  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful jMssaf/es,  the  most  energetic  expresdons 
and  moit  frcqurnthi  ^elected  Hues  for  quota- 
tiou,  to  he  found  in  Hamlet.  This  was 
given  as  an  exercise  to  the  class  ditring 
the  last  term  of  the  session  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  picking  ottt  only 
the  more  striking  examples  chosen  by 
the  majority  of  the  class. 

BEAUTIFUL    PASSAGES. 

The  following  words  are  those  of  Hora- 
tio to  his  fellow-watchers  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ghost: 
"But,  look,  the  morn,  in  rnsset  mantle  clad, 
"ft'alks  o'er  the  dew  ot  yon  high  eastern  hill ;" 

1—1—165-166. 

^^'hat  word-iiainting  can  equal  the  de- 
scrii^tioit  with  which  Hamlet  reminds  the 
guilty  Queen  of  the  noble  cjualities  of 
her  former  lord  and  husband,  Hamlet's 
tilth  er? 

•■Look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this; — 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

See  wliat  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  broAv:  . 

Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  him.self ; 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Slercury, 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 

A  eombinatiou  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 

This  was  your  husband, — Look  j'ou  now,  what 

follows : 
Here  is  your  husband  :  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. — ffuve  you  eyes? 
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Could  yon  ou  this  fair  mouutaiu  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  ou  tliis  moor?" 

III-4— 54-G8. 

Who  is  not  aSected  ]>y  that  lieautiful 
passage  in  which  the  Queen  cleserilies  the 
tragic  end  of  the  unfortunate  Opheha  ? 
"There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook. 
That  slioxNS  his  hoar  leaves  iu  the  glassy  stream  ; 
There  Avith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-llowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  giosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 

them  : 
There,  ou  the  pendent  bo\\s  lier  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
AVlieu  down  her  weedy  trophies-and  herself 
Fell  iu  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 

wide  ; 
And  mermaid-like  awhile  they  bore  her  up: 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  conld  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death." 

IV— 7— 1(!4-18-2. 

Here  is  another  passage  wliirh  shows 
Shakesijeare's  inimitahle  and  A\-(inderful 
power  of  personal  description — 0])heHa 
is  mourning  the  loss  of  Hamlet's  mind, 
and  her  own  loss  of  a  nol)le  lover  ! 
"O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown! 
The  courtier's,   scholar's,   soldier's,  eye,  tongue, 

sword  : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  gla.ss  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  obser\ei's  !  quite,  ({uite,  down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  uumatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blewn  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy:  O,  woe  is  me. 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  sec  what  I  see!" 

Ill— 1-14.'5-15(;. 

EN'EKCSKTIC    EXPinCSSIl  ).\S 

\\  liat  C(.iuld  lie  stronger  ;in(l  more  dar- 
ing as   expression  of  ones   tliought   than 
this  well-known  and  i>ft-quoted  sentence  : 
"Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall;   and  that  should 

teach  us 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Kough-Iicw  them  Iiow  we  will:"  — 
and    ;iL;:iin,   wlieu    Handel    continues    tlie 
description  of  liis  escape  IVo.u  the  trcacli- 


ery    of  two    former    school-compani(3ns, 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  he  says  : 

'"Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play " 

To  Osric,  who  has  called  Laertes  the 
"card  or  calendar  of  gentry,"  and  for 
whom  Hamlet  entertains  a  real  admira- 
tioai  in  spite  of  tlieir  differences  at  the 
grave  of  Oi)lielia,  he  answers  :  "To  di- 
vide him  invent orially  would  dizzy  the 
arithmetic  of  memory,  etc."  AMien  at 
length  Handet  dies,  Horatio  pays  his  la.st 
respects  to  his  royal  and  brave  friend  1)V 
saying  : 
''Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.     Good   night,  sweet 

prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  I" 

SHORT   l^ASSAGES   ADAPTED    FOR   QUOTATION. 

"Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumuions  strokes." 

I-:3— 37. 

"A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace." 

1—3-52. 

"Do  not  l)elieve  his  vows ;    for  they  are  brokers." 

1—3—126. 

"But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here 

And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  custom 

JMore  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

I— 4— 14. 
"There   are  more  things  iu    heaven    and    earth, 

Horatio, 
Thau  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

1—5—1.30. 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint.     .     ." 

1—5—174. 
"Give  every  mau  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice." 

I— 3— (57. 
"Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousuess  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief:"  ^ 

II— 2-  !)0. 
"There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so." 

II— 2— 2:!(i. 


WHAT   I   LEARNED  BY  LOOKING 
OUT  OF  MY  WINDOW. 

(tbill.   SOUVESTKE.) 

3  March. — A  poet  has  said  that  life  is 
a  shadowy  dream ;  lie  had  done  better  to 
havt'  compiired  it  to  ;i  feverish  night! 
\\'li:it  alternatives  of  agitation  and  rest! 
what  uneasiness,  what  starts,  what  reviv- 
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iuu-  tliirstsi  wliat  a  share  dI'  sorrowrul  or 
i-onfuswl  images!  Always  between  rest 
and  watehing,  man  seeks  calm  in  vain, 
he  stdjis  <in  the  verge  of  aetivity.  Twn- 
thirds  of  human  existence  are  wasteil 
away  in  hesitation,  and  the  remaining 
third  in  rejienting  thereof. 

\\'lien  I  say  hmnan  existence,  my  own 
is  meant!  ^\'e  are  so  constituted,  that 
eacli  one  of  us  looks  upon  liimself  as  the 
mirror  of  society;  whatever  transpires  in 
iiur  own  heart  infallibly  appears  to  us  as 
tlic  history  of  the  Universe.  All  men  re- 
-enn>le  a  drunkard,  who  says  tlrat  the 
earth  is  shaking  because  he  feels  himself 
staggering. 

And  why  am  I  uncertain  and  restless, 
1.  a  poor  journey-man  of  the  world,  who 
perform  my  hundile  role  in  an  oViscure 
corner,  and  whose  work  people  make  use 
of  without  taking  notice  of  the  work- 
man? I  shall  conlide  it  to  thee,  invisilile 
iViend,  for  whom  these  lines  are  written; 
unknown  lirotlier  upon  whom  solitaries 
call  in  tlieir  anguish,  idt'al  confidant  to 
whom  they  address  their  soliloquies,  and 
who  art  but  the  ijhantom  of  our  own 
conscience. 

A  great  event  has  hap]iened  in  my  life! 
In  the  midst  of  the  monotonous  course  I 
quietly  traversing,  a  cross-road  has  sud- 
denly opened  out.  Two  roads,  between 
which  I  must  choose,  present  themselves: 
the  first  is  merely  the  continuation  of  tlie 
one  which  I  have  followed  to  this  day; 
the  second  is  broader  and  presents  a  mar- 
\-ellous  perspective.  On  the  first,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,  but  also  little  to  hope 
for;  on  the  other,  the  great  dangers  and 
brilliant  successes!  In  a  word,  the  <iues- 
tion  is  whether  I  should  aliandon  the 
modest  bureau  in  which  I  was  destined 
to  die,  for  one  of  those  hazardous  enter- 
] irises  where  chance  alone  is  the  pay- 
master. 

Since  }resterda.y  I  haw  lieen  deliberat- 
ing and  examining  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  still  remain  undecided.  From 
whence  shall  I  receive  light?  who  will 
advise  me? 

Sunday,  March  4. — Here  comes  the  sun 
from  beneath  the  mists  of  wintei';  sjiring 
annou]ices  his  approach;   a  gentle  breeze 


glides  over  the  roofs,  and  my  wall-llower 
begins  to  blossom. 

\\'e  are  near  that  sweet  season  of  re- 
budding  nature,  so  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  earlier  centuries,  somewhat  after 
this  strain: 

May!  (jueeu  ol'  blossoms, 

Aud  lulfilling  flowers, 

With  what  pretty  music 

Sliall  Ave  charm  the  hours? 

Wilt  thou  have  pipe  aud  reed, 

Pdowu  iu  the  open  mead? 

Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 

Iu  the  green  bowers? 

The  chirping  of  the  sparrows  attracts 
my  attention;  they  are  calling  for  the 
crumlis  which  I  am  wont  to  scatter  for 
them  each  morning.  I  open  my  window 
and  the  extended  prospect  of  house  to])S 
jirescnts  itself  to  me  in  all  its  splendor. 

He  wh(.>  li\"es  only  on  the  lower  floors 
has  no  idea  of  the  picturesque  ^-ariety  of 
such  a  horizon  as  this.  He  has  never 
contiauplated  this  entanglement  of  roofs 
colored  by  tlie  tiling;  his  glance  has  never 
followed  those  valleys  of  gutters  down  to 
wliich  tlie  fresh  gardens  of  tlie  garret  are 
sloping,  ntir  those  great  shadows  that  the 
dusk  of  evening  spreads  over  the  slated 
slopes,  nor  that  glittering  of  the  window- 
paites  illumined  liy  the  setting  sun.  He 
lias  never  studied  the  tiora  of  these  Alps 
of  cix'ilization  which  are  carpeted  with 
lichens  and  mosses;  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  thousand  inhaliitants  that  dwell 
there,  from  the  microscopic  insect  to  the 
domestic  cat,  that  wily  fox  of  the  house 
tops,  always  in  search  of,  or  lying  in  ani- 
Itush  for,  his  prey;  in  a  word,  he  has 
ne\-er  witnessed  those  thousand  aspects 
of  the  sky,  clouded  or  serene;  those 
thousand  effects  oi  light,  which  make  the 
higlier  regions  a  theatre  of  ever-changing 
decorations.  How  many  times  have  my 
days  of  rest  glided  away  in  contemplating 
this  mar^-ellous  spectacle,  in  disco^■ering 
its  charming  or  sombre  ei)isocles,  or  in 
seeking,  iia  this  unkno\vn  world,  tlie  im- 
pressions which  the  wpalthier  tourists 
seek  lower  down  ! 

Ten  o'clock. — I  cannot  leave  my  win- 
dow; the  rain  and  cold  have  kept  it  shut 
for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  must  needs  take 
a-  more   extensive    view    of  all   the   sur- 
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rounding  scunerv,  as  if  tu  take  poseshiidn 
of  it  all  once  more.  My  glance  succes- 
sively searches  into  all  the  points  of  this 
confused  horizon,  gliding  along  or  stop- 
ping according  to  what  it  meets. 

Ah!  there  are  the  windows  upim  whidi 
it  loved  formerly  to  rest;  tlicy  are  those 
of  two  distant  neighbors,  whose  clifferent 
haliits  liad  struck  me  long  ago. 

(_)ne  is  a  pi«ir  workwoman  wlm  rises 
Ixifore  daybreak,  and  the  outlines  nf 
whose  figure  are  seen,  late  in  the  evening, 
bcjiiud  her  small  muslin  curtain;  tlie 
other  is  a  young  singer,  the  capricious 
sounds  of  whose  voice,  at  times,  reach 
even  t<i  my  attic.  "When  tficir  windows 
are  open,  that  of  the  wt.ulcwomaii  dis- 
closes to  tlie  \-iew  only  a  modest  house- 
hold, ivhilst  that  of  the  otlier  shows  an 
elegant  interior;  liut  to-day  a  crowd  of 
merchants  have  gathered  there;  they  take 
down  the  silk  draperies,  they  carry  a\\ay 
the  furniture,  and  now  I  remember  that 
the  young  singer,  complete^  veiled, 
passed  under  ray  window,  this  morning, 
with  that  hasty  step  which  l.ietrays  some 
mental  anxiety.  Ah!  I  can  guess  the 
whole  thing!  her  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  costly  fancies,  or  by  some  un- 
expected disaster,  and  now  she  lias  fallen 
fi-oni  luxury  to  indigence.  Whilst  the 
little  room  (.)f  the  workwoman,  main- 
tained by  order  and  work,  is  modestly 
eud)ellished,  that  of  the  singer  lias  he- 
come  the  jircy  of  brokers.  The  one  has 
glittered  for  instant,  borne  uj)  bv  the 
tide  of  prosperity;  the  other  keeps  glid- 
ing along,  slowly  liut  surely,  in  her  la- 
liorious  mediocrity. 

Alas!  is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  all 
of  us?  Is  it  really  in  those  risky  at- 
tempts, which  cm!  only  in  opulcn<'e  or 
ruin,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  spend 
the  years  of  his  strength  and  of  Ins  will  ? 
Must  he  consider  life  as  a  continuous  tasjv 
thai  lirings  every  day  its  own  wages, 
or  as  a  game  that  delci'uiincs  our  future 
lot  in  a  lew  throws  of  the  dice?  Wliv 
should  ivc  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger 
of  tiiosc  extreme  <-hant'es?  wliy  I'un  after 
riches  liy  |Mrilous  routes?  Is  it  certain 
tliat  lia]>piucss  will  be  the  price  of  liril- 
liant    success,    rather    than    of    po\ci-ty 


wisely  accepted.     All!    if  men  Imt  knew 

in  what  a  little  space  true  happiness  can 

dwell  and  how  little  it  costs  to  furnish  its 

lodging  ! 

Jo.i.   Cidhihdii, 
■  ~  Soj  humore. 


VACATION. 

Away  with  oni'  books,  boys!     Away,  last,  away; 
AVritteu  work  aud  hard   lessons   are  thiugs  ol' 
tlie  past; 
The  penauoe  hall  drear,  the  short  hours  of  play. 

And  long  hours  of  study  are  over  at  last. 
Vacation  has  come  to  free  ns  from  rule 

And  restraint  within  the  narrow   bounds  of  a 
school. 

Away  to  our  honie,s,  boys  !     Away,  last,  away  ! 
Where  loved  ones  impatient  await  our  caress. 
To  them  and  to  sport  we'll  devote  every  day. 

With  no  sorrows  to  cloud,  no  cares  to  depress 
Our   bright    buoyant   spirits,    each  joy  shall   we 
know 
Tliat  home,  love  and  kindred  on  us  can  bestow. 

M. 


ANALYSIS,-PAUT  II. 

Pope's   "Essay  ox  Currxcisji." 

Lines  •201-215. 

The  oliject  of  the  jioet  is  to  discuss  the 

"causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment  and  misguide  his  mind," 

of  which  he  finds  Pride  to  be  the  first. 
He  descrilies  Pride   and  its  efl'ccts  upon 
the  mind. 
Lines  21.V:i32. 

The  author,  after  sho'wing  tlieV'vLJ  of  a 
su]ierficial  learning,  descrilies  the  degrcc-i 
l>y  \\hich  a  man  of  talent  ascends  from 
the  study  or  pursuit  of  ordinary  and  sim- 
ple works  to  that  of  more  difficult  works 
of  art  and  genius. 
Lines  233-253. 

He  describes  the  rules  and  sjiirit  with 
\\hicji  a  perfe<-t  I'ritic  ought  to  read  and 
judge  ;i  literary  work  ;  he  should  not  ex- 
])ect  to  (lud  every  detail  perfect.  The 
author  then  declares  in  what  consists  true 
l>eauty  of  tilings  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
things  of  Avit  : — 

"In  wit  as  nnttire.  wlnU  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  the  exactness  of  peculiar  parts; 
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Tis  not  «  lip.  iir  eye.  we  beauty  i-all. 
Kilt  the  joint  torte  ami  full  result  of  all." 

l.iiu'.'^  2.>1-2S8. 

Ho  nnw  liogins  to  enumerate  the  mis- 
lakes  and  eiTOiieou.?  juduinent.*  of  those 
c-vitie.s  who  expect  to  find  every  detail 
perfect.  So  punctilious  are  some  that 
they  even  go  to  the  extreme  of  making  tlie 
wliole  sul>.servient  to  a  part,  which  prac- 
tice or  custom  lie  stigmatizes  and  shows 
to  he  ridiculous  hy  the  story  of  Don 
(Quixote's  criticism  of  a  punctilious  and 
scruimlous  author's  l>lay. 
Lines  2SS-304. 

He  points  out  another  very  serious  de- 
fect in  Criticism,  namely,  of  tliose  who 
admire  only  the  conceited  or  tancifitl 
thoughts  of  composition:  and  from  this 
he  finds  occasion  to  say  in  what  true 
irit  or  genius  consists: 

"True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed : 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  e.xpressed. 
Something  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  tind. 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind  " 

Lines  30o-3:l(;. 

He  next  draws  our  attention  to  the 
tliird  defect  which  consists  in  ascrihing 
the  chief  and  even  sole  imjiortance  to 
language,  while  the  sense  is  taken  merely, 
as  it  were,  cm  trust.  He  compares  false 
eloquence  to  the  prismatic  glass,  with 
which 

•■The  face  of  ftature  we  no  more  sun'ey: 
,\I1  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay." 

while  true  expression  is  compared  to  the 
ui'ichanging  Sun,  which 

"Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon: 
It  gilds  all  objects  but  it  alters  none." 

This  entire  paragraph  is  rich  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  well-known  similes 
which  only  the  master  of  English  Satire 
could  have  so  well  brought  out.  It  is  here, 
for  instance,  that  we  find  "Expression  is 
the  dress  of  thought."  and  the  "labored 
nothings,""  of  which  he  had  previously 
said: 

"A  vile  conceit,  in  pompous  words  expressed. 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed." 

T,ines  336-360. 

Other  Critics  (whom  the  author  calls 
■■tuneful  fools"),  fall  into,  a  defect  just 
as  flagrant  and  senseless,  in  admiring 
only  the  voice  of  the  bright  muse  and 
j  u  d  g  i  n  g  a  poet  by  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  his  verses.      He  takes  oc- 


casion ill  an  admirably  satirical  manner 
to  comlenm  the  wordy  versifiers  of  all 
times  who  make  us  feel  tired  with 

"...    the  same  unvaried  chimes. 

\\  ith  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes. '■ 

\\'liat  iilayful  sarcasm  not  only  ujion 
the  "dull  rhymes""  of  his  own  time,  liut 
also  upon  many  a  would-be  poet  of  our 
own  century,  is  contained  in  these  two 
lines : 

"If  crystal  streams -with  pleasing  murmurs  creeps, 
The  reader's  threatened  {not  in  vain)  with  'sleep^:^' 

Lines  361-3S3. 

Although  he  has  Iiitherto  lieen  severe 
upon  the  verses  and  rhymes  of  those 
whose  works  are  oliviously  artificial,  he 
is,  nevertheless  careful  to  give  its  proper 
share  of  importance  to  Art.  whicli  is  re- 
sponsilile  for  "'true  ease  in  writing."  In 
this  paragraph  he  has  himself  made  a 
partially  successful  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  instructions  he  gives  on  the  rule  or 
maxim: 

■The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  fo  the  sense.' 

liv  giving  several  such  couplets,  of  which 
we  here  give  the- two  best.  Tlie  first 
expresses  the  dash  and  roar  of  the  waves, 
thus: 

"But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar." 

The  second  one  expresses  the  skim- 
ming, continuous  m  o  t  i  o  n  of  Camilla, 
Queen  of  the  ^'olsci,  who  was  l.irought  up 
in  the  woods,  and,  according  to  Virgil, 
was  swifter  than  the  winds: 

"Not  so.  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the 
main." 

Lines  3,s3-40."i. 

Ai'ter  having  described  the  various  de- 
fects of  Authors — in  thoughts,  language 
and  verse,  he  lays  down  the  law  t){  fair 
and  impartial  criticism,  which  is  to  avoid 
extremes:  neither  to  be  continually  find- 
ing fattlt  (in  small  things ),  nor  to  lie  in 
constant  admiration  of  what  is  not  worthy 
of  it,  thus  magnifying  small  excellencies 
and  exhibiting  our  own  dullness,  nor 
showing  unfair  discrimination  to  writers 
because  of  their  age,  nationality,  or  climate, 
and  concludes  thus: 

•'RegarJ  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new. 

liut  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true." 

Jo-i.  A.   (Iriiiiahli, 
Sophomore. 
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ALU/ARI  DEPART/AEM, 


FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 


Tlie  Associates  are  congratulating  tlieniselves 
over  the  success  of  their  first  annual  baui|uet. 
And  well  they  may,  for  it  was  au  epoch-maker  in 
the  history  ol'  the  Association,  and  a  most  enjoy- 
alile  aft'air.  Quite  a  large  number  responded  to 
the  Committee's  call,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
gathering  was  replete  with  that  genial  youthl'ul- 
uess,  which  lends  a  zest  to  all  the  meetings  of  old 
classmates.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  of 
the  evening  one  for  ever  to  be  renienil)ered.  The 
oldest  of  the  old,  already  fathers  of  families,  were 
there  to  regale  the  younger  element  with  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  Names  well  respected 
in  the  business  community  w-ere  there  in  company 
with  those  whose  ambition  it  is  to  make  a  mark 
for  themselves  in  the  world.  Stories  and  fun 
there  were  in  plenty,  as  well  as  joyful  encounters 
of  classmates  who  had  not  met  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  AU'  this,  with  the  s^ilendid  menu  that 
was  served,  was  sufficient  to  put  everybody  in  the 
best  of  good  humor,  and  to  make  them  regret 
the  necessity  of  their  leaving. 

It  will   not   be   amiss,  we   think,  to   rehearse 
briefly  the  hi,story  of  this  our  tiist  social  gather- 
ing.    At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  in  the  College  parlors,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  February,  the  question  w-as  asked  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  hold  a  banquet  or  not. 
The  idea  of  an   annual    banquet  was  accepted 
without  the   slightest  hesitation,   and   the  only 
point  left  to  the  discussion  of  the  assembly  was 
in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  arrangement.   After 
some   debate,  the   chair,  by   resolution,  w"as  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  to  be 
known  as  the  Banquet  Committee,  and  to  wliom 
the  whole  matter  would  be  entrusted,  with  full 
power  to   act.     Accordingly,  Mr.  D.  C.  Cawluy, 
President  of  the  Association,  oi^pointed  Messrs. 
Edw.  G.  O'Connor,  L.  M.  Heyl,  Juo.  F.  Miller, 
Jas.  P.  Kelly,   H.  A.  Friday,   S.  A.  Lirapert  and 
Father  Gruuenwald,  to  serve  on  said  committee, 
and  instructed  them  in  the  sense  expressed  by 
the  assembly.     Each  one  of  the  gentlemen  named 
notified  the  chair  of  his  willingness  to  do  the  best 
he  could  towards  making  the  banquet  a  success. 
Shortly  after  the  general  meeting,  the  Committee 
a.ssembled  and  determined,  in  general,  upon  its 
line  of  conduct.     Then   followed  closely  ou  one 
another    meetings    held   at  the    business  oflices 
either  of  Attorney   Jno.  F.  Miller  or  Mr.  L.  JI. 
Heyl,  of  Martin  Heyl  &  Sons.    As  a  result.  Father 
Gruuenwald,   our    Corresponding   Secretary,  sent 
out  the  first  circular  calling  our  attention  to  the 
proposed   banquet.     The   answers   received   wore 
so  encouraging  and  so  numerous,  that  the  com- 
mittee continued  to  work  with  increased  energ\-. 
No  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  how  much 


labor  and  an.^iety  was  expended  until  the  various 
details  were  arranged  to   the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee.     We  deem  it  our  duty  here  to  express 
to  the  gentlemen   composing  the  Banquet  Com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  the  Association,  our  sincerest 
thanks,   for  the  self-sacrificing  manner  in  which 
they   undertook    their    work,    and    congratulate 
them  on  the  success  the.y  scored.      And  it  is  our 
conviction  that  as  long  as  we  have  such  whole- 
souled,  public-spirited  men  in  our  midst,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  our  Association  will  dailj'  grow 
more  perfect,  and  will   gradually   fulfil  the  end. 
Avhich  the  organizers  had  in  view,  viz. :   the  social 
nd\ancement,  etc.,  of  ourselves  and  of  those,  who, 
like  ourselves,  attended  the  classes  of  our  Alma 
JIater.     At  the  same  time  we  profit  of  this  occa- 
sion to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Faculty 
for  the  interest  that  they  took  in  the  success  of 
the  aft'air  from  the  moment  of  its  inception.    This 
interest  they  showed  practicalh'  by  their  tender- 
ing us  the  use  of  the  College  Hall  I'or  the  banquet, 
as  well  as  the  services  of  good  brothers  of  the 
house,      "tt'^hen   the   different  details   were   being 
di.scussed  in  committee,  the  advisability  of  our 
holding  the  banquet  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels 
was  thoroughly  ventilated;   but  finally,  after  all 
information   was   taken,    the    conclusion   was 
reached,    that  the   safest    and   most  satisfactory 
mode  would  be  to  hold  it  at  the  College,  provided 
the  College  authorities  would  raise  no  objections. 
"When  the,  question  was  pi'oposed  to  Kev.  Father 
Murphy,  the  esteemed  President  of  the  College, 
he  immediately  consented,  offering  at  the  same 
time  an.y  other  help  that  lay  in  his  power.     We 
can    not,    therefore,    but    congratulate    ourselves 
upon  the  harmony,  and  good  feeling  that  exists 
between  our  Association  and  our  erstwhile  pro- 
fessors. -  , 

But,  "reveuons  a  nos  moutons."  At  last  the 
long  expected  day  arrived.  Already,  two  days 
Ijefore,  the  immediate  preparations  were  well 
under  way.  The  hall  was  beantifiilly  decorated 
with  the  College  colors,  and  a  wealth  of  rare 
plants  adorned  the  tables  and  made  the  platform 
look  like  a  large  garden-bed  of  the  trojjjcs.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  thing  of  the  evening  was 
the  beautiful  Menu  card,  gotten  up  by  the  well- 
kuown  printers,  Fahey  &  Co.  Mr.  S.  A.  Linipert 
undertook  to  complete  it  by  attaching  the  College 
colors. 

When  the  hour  arrived,  ninety  Associates  filed 
two  by  two  into  the  hall  and  assumed  the  places 
assigned  them,  Jlr,  Daniel  C.  Cawley  presiding. 
Grace  was  said  by  the  A'ery  Rev.  Father  Provin- 
cial, Jos.  Oster,  who  was  one  of  the  honorary 
guests.  The  other  invited  gnests  present,  were 
the  Rev.  Carmelite  Fathers  Louis  and  Angelus 
aud  the  Rev.  Faculty.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  describe  the  courses,  etc. ;  suflice  it  to 
say  that  everybody  found  everything  most  satis- 
factory. The  best  of  it  all  was  that,  notwith- 
standing that  the  heat  outside  was  very  great, 
not   the   slightest   inconvenience  Mas  felt  by  the 
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cuests.  The  merry  jest  and  laughter  were  uu- 
interrupted  uutil  the  speechmakiu";  was  au- 
iioiuued.  Juo.  F.  Miller.  Esq.  was  the  fii-st  to 
answer  the  toast  ol"  "The  Faculty"  and  he  ac- 
iiuittcd  himself  in  the  most  brilliant  manner. 
Mr.  Frk.  .Miller  "9.").  spoke  on  the  boys  ot  the  class 
ot  '!).■>,  and  Father  P.  .\.  McDeiniott  made  a  neat 
-licech  on  "Athletics."  Messi-s.  Jno.  L.  Benitz 
ami  .las.  Dardis  were  the  gems  of  the  evening  l>y 
tlie  way  they  spoke  of  the  "Fress."  Needless 
for  us  to  say  that  Father  Murphy's  speech  was 
greeted  with  the  greatest  applause  and  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  all. 

Various  other  speakei's  contributed  sonu'thing 
from  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  Mr.  L.  M. 
Heyl  entrauceil  us  with  some  line  melodies,  well 
adapted  to  his  baritone  voice. 

It  was  late  iu  the  evening  when  we  disbanded, 
and  every  one  went  home  delighted  with  the 
agreeable  evening  he  had  spent  with  his  old 
clinms.  Xot  a  siugle  one  present  but  determined 
that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  miss  the  next  l)an- 
c|uet.  And  thus,  we  of  the  Alnmni  Associ;ition. 
can  shake  hands  with  ourselves  over  the  success 
of  our  "First  Annual.''  May  we  all  live  to  en- 
joy a  great  many  returus! 


A    A    .5. 


WHAT  OUR  OLD  COMRADES  ARE  DOING. 


We  are  astonished,  as  we  go  along,  to  see  how 
many  of  the  old  boys  occupy  positions  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  most  of  our  leading  business 
enterprises.  This  of  itself  should  speak  very 
favorably  both  of  their  own  talents,  energy  and 
integrity,  as  well  as  of  the  sound  Christian  train- 
ing imparted  to  them  by  our  Alhia  Mater.  One 
thing  is  especially  remarkable,  viz. :  that  only 
those  who  profited  of  the  lessons  and  opportuni- 
ties all'orded  them  whilst  they  were  at  College. 
are  the  ones  who  have  made  a  mark  for  them- 
selves in  the  world.  All  of  us.  whether  Alumni 
or  College  authorities,  are  pleased  to  notice  this 
steady  movement  forward.  There  is  one  thing 
that  will  help  along  immensely  in  bringing  us 
into  closer  touch  one  ^\  ith  the  other,  and  that  is 
the  Alumni  Association.  The  majority  of  the 
pioneer  students  of  the  College  have  felt  the 
uecessitj-  of  such  an  association,  for  better  than 
all  they  have  felt  the  truth  of  the  maxim:  "Uni- 
ted we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  All  who  have 
thus  far  been  enrolled  as  members  are  convinced 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage,  perhaps  not  im- 
mediately apparent,  but  certain.  Any  thinking 
man,  by  giving  the  subject  but  one  moment's 
serious  consideration,  will  understand  how  im- 
portant the  result  can  become  for  us.  The  future 
l>elongs  to  U.S.  and  we  can  become  important  fac- 
tors in  shaping  this  future  if  we  but  know  how- 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  that  lie  withiu 
our  reach  and  if  we  are  but  willing  to  work  to- 
wards a  common  end.      Iu  thus  bending  our  ef- 


forts to  one  thing  we  will  have  two  things  to  take 
care  of,  and  they  are :  underrating  the  im- 
portance of  our  power  as  a  factor  in  the  whole, 
and  overrating  our  own  individual  strength. 
It  should  therefore  be  the  endeavor  of  e\ery 
member  to  bring  .is  many  of  the  ■'old  uns"  with- 
in the  fold,  as  their  iutluence  can  encompass. 


Mr.  Jno.  Hrrjies  has  found  profitable  em- 
ployment in  the  offices  of  his  father,  who  o\\  ns 
and  controls  the  Ohio  &  Pittsburg  Slilk  Co.  and 
P.  Hermes  Artificial  Ice  Co.  The  road  to  siu-ccss 
lies  wide  open  for  him. 

Mk.  J.vo.  McTiernax.  our  .splendid  Tenor, 
has  lately  obtained  promotion  iu  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin's  offices.  We  congratulate  him  as  he  is  in 
every  way  deserving  of  the  esteem  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  employers. 

Mr.  Wm.  McCoemick-  is  proving  himself  an 
efficient  aid  to  his  father.  Mr.  J.  McCormick,  the 
steamship  agent  ou  Smithfield  street.  He  brings 
to  his  work  the  same  ardor  that  characterized 
him  in  his  youthful  days  at  College. 

Me.  Chas.  J.  Hook  is,  we  understand,  con- 
sidered invaluable  by  his  father  in  their  whole- 
sale liquor  business.  Mr.  Regis  Helbling  occu- 
pies the  responsible  position  of  bond  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  Jos.  Fuhrer  &  Son  on  Butler  street. 

Mr.  Clejiext  Ni(;c;el  is  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  worthy  fatlier  by  taking  u])  the  busi- 
ness of  general  stone  contractor.  AVe  are  certain 
th.at  he  w-ill  enjoy  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  those  who  bestowed  it  so  Iil)erally  on  the  old 
firm. 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  claims  Jlr. 
Frank  E.  Sullivan  as  one  of  its  most  reliable 
clerks.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany ever  since  he  left  College,  and  his  steady 
advancement  tells  the  story  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  ■ 


Quite  a  time  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Juo.  T. 
Ferrick  has  taken  up  his  position  at  a  desk  in  the 
offices  of  the  Cashier  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  Eailroad  on  the  South  Side.  We  under- 
stand that  he  is  doing  quite  well  and  thinks  that 
he  is  just  in  the  line  of  promotion. 


Foe  a  number  of  years  Sir.  Fred.  A.  Sclianb, 
one  of  the  "oldest  of  the  old"  has  beeu  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  success  of  the  whole- 
sale leaf  tobacco  business  of  his  father  on  Liberty 
street.     His   well-known   tact  and   energv  are  a 
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guarantee   that    tlie    t'Liture    holds   sunietliing    iu 
store  for  him  yet. 


The  printiug  business  had  some  special  attrac- 
tions for  Mr.  Mich.  J.  Crowe.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Crowe,  who  try  to  increase 
the  literarj'  treasures  of  the  world  as  fast  as  their 
presses  cau  turn  out  the  matter.  Success  has  at- 
tended their  efforts  so  far,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  go  on  "crescendo." 

Foe  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Ad.  E.  Hufuagel, 
'S4,  has  been  a  clerk  iu  the  employ  of  good  old 
Uncle  Sam,  lirst  at  station  B  in  Lawrenccville 
and  now  at  the  East  Liberty  station.  Erom  all 
appearances,  he  is  perfectly  satislied  with  the  pro- 
tection the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  afford 
him. 

Mr.  Ai,e.\ani>ki!  Kvex^ler,  so  well  liked 
by  all  Avho  know  him,  has  found  profitable  em- 
ployment in  the  offices  of  Hogau,  Evans  &  Co. 
the  glass  manufacturers.  ^Ve  understand  that 
he  is  married,  and  has  a  family  that  claims  all 
his  attention.  We  teuder  him  our  best  wishes 
for  his  and  their  welfare. 


Se\"EKAL  others  liave  enjoyed,  or  do  still  enjoy 
the  amenities  peculiar  to  the  U,  S.  postal  service. 
Thus  Mr.  \Vm.  Swift  was  a  clerk  in  the  main 
otRcc,  until  his  retirement,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  iu  order  to  take  up  a  share  in  his  father's  • 
business.  Of  those  whose  services  are  still  con- 
sidered valuable  to  the  Civil  Service,  Mr.  David 
F.  Page  is  one  of  the  Stamp  Clerks,  5Ir.  Chas. 
Boyle  is  attached  to  the  Eailway  Mail  service  at 
Union  Station,  and  Mr.  AVm.  F.  Grogan  handles 
a  typewriter  in  the  main  offices. 


Mn.  FuK.  TooiiiLr,,  Jr.,  of  tlie  closs  of  '!)4, 
is  making  his  way  iu  the  world  with  rapid  strides. 
He  already  occupies  the  important  post  of  Teller 
in  the  ISraddnck  National  Bank  of  Braddock.  If 
the  old  maxiui  that  '"the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man"  relains  all  the  pithiness  of  its  truth,  we 
scarcely  need  lie  much  of  a  prophet  to  be  able  to 
predict  to  him  a  brilliant  future-  He  certainly 
deserves  the  success  that  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
since,  at  College,  he  always  proved  himself  to 
be  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  hard,  earnest 
worker. 


AROUND  A  GREAT  GITY. 


For  quite  a  number  of  years,  Jlr.  Juo.  F.  Jlc- 
Cambridge  has  been  a  trusted  employe  of  Dnu- 
levjf  Eros.,  the  prominent  pork  packers  of  this 
city.  As  time  rolls  by,  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  e^•er  held,  is  on  the  increase,  a  fact  that 
shows  the  gentlemen  who  employ  him,  appreciate, 
at  their  full  value,  those  sterling  qualities  of 
earnestness  and  conscientiousness  which  he  brings 
to  his  work. 


Very  few  of  the  lioys  cau  ha\e  forgotteu  the 
pleasant  features  of  genial  Jlr.  Jas.  P.  Wall.  He 
has  grown  very  promineot  in  business  circles  as 
the  manager  of  the  1'.  Wall  jManulacturing  Com- 
pany. Consei]nently  he  has  assumed  a  certain 
dignity  that  becomes  bim  very  well.  He  has, 
however,  lost  nothing  of  those  agreeable  qualities 
that  made  hiur  so  well  liked  in  his  old  College 
days.  We  wish  him  all  success  and  that  "his 
shadow  may  never  grosv  less." 


Few  members  have  in  such  a  short  time  made 
f(n-  themselves  a  position  as  enviable  as  Mr.  Jno. 
E.  Kane  has  done  for  himself  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  .-\dams'  E.\press  Co. 
His  rapid  advancement  is  due  to  no  outside  iu- 
flneuce,  but  has  depended  solely  on  his  own  earn- 
est endeavors  to  make  his  services  valuable  to  his 
e.mi)loyers.  .\ud  now  he  sees  himself  in  the  proud 
jiosition  of  being  one  of  llieir  u\ONt  trusted  agents 
with  a  good  prospect  of  more  raiii<l  ailvanccnu'nt. 
All  wish  him  foid-siieed  and  the  best  of  success. 


II. 
Visit  to  a  Flour  Mill. 

Coiitini:cd. 

To  one  making  a  rriti<-al  survey  and 
investigation  of  a  flonr  mill,  the  most 
striking  and  at  the  sauic  time  the  most 
remarkalile  thougjit  that  would  arise 
in  his  mind  is  the  tilmost  entire  al)- 
sence  of  man.  As  one  vrends  his  way 
through  the  vast  mill  and  heholds  .such 
tin  immense  amount  of  macli^.ne'ry  in 
(ipcration,  Avithout  any  \-isible  aid  from 
man,  he  is  nnal.ile  to  analyse  the  senti- 
ments which  he  feels.  Tliis  self-oi^era- 
tion,  so  to  speak,  can  lie  compared  to  tlie 
operation  of  a  eloek.  'Pliose  who  are 
employed  in  tlie  mill,  bear  the  relation 
to  the  mixchinery  (in  the  i\Iill),  that  the 
[lerson  who  winds  the  eloek  hears  to  the 
^vonderi■nl  regtdator  and  re;'order  of  time. 
— they  nuisl  keep  it  in  order. 

The  lirst  item  of  inl'iirniatidu  whieli 
AVtis  very  graciously  olfered  liy  the  kind 
Midler,  was  tlie  manner  in  wliich  tlie 
wdieat  is  veilueed,  a  process  l;n(i\vii  as  the 
"Five  IJ^dnetions.""      To    llir     untrained 
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cvo,  tlic  whrnt  wliu'li  is  placed  in  tlu' 
ivcc'ivor  til  uuilcri;!!  tlie  "Hrst  reduetitm" 
and  tiiat  wliicli  issui's  I'ortli  from  the 
tilth  mhn'tion,  a[ii>oar  to  lio  exactly  the 
same.  But  it'  the  opinion  of  the  ^liller 
were  asked,  it  would  be  found  to  he  eon- 
tradietory  to  theirs.  He  would  say  that 
alter  eaeh  reJuetion,  a  great  number  of 
impurities  have  l)een  removed. 

Tliere  is  srareely  any  jdaee  where  tlie 
l)resonce  of  that  most  animate  of  inani- 
mate bodies, — Machinery — is  more  felt 
than  in  the  place  wliieh  is  the  subject  of 
tliis  essay.  You  cannot  ud  into  any  of 
the  apartments  of  tlie  null  without  hear- 
ing- that  ominous  whirl,  which  is  like  the 
murmuring  of  nuiftied  thunder.  A  ^lecu- 
liarity  that  demonstrates  the  perfect  order 
in  which  the  mill  is  regulated  is,  that, 
although  the  noise  is  continual,  yet  no 
particular  instrument  makes  itself  evident 
more  then  another, — tlius  resendiling  an 
innnense  choir  of  human  beings  who, 
with  their  voices,  form  one  grand  harmo- 
nical  unity  and  to  which  each  singer  may 
contribute  as  much  as  another, — and  all 
will  be  heard  as  one. 

Another  point  of  interest  wliich  tlie 
Miller  indicates  with  pride,  is  the  numl)er 
of  elevators  which  the  mill  contains. 
The  Marshall-Kennedy  ^lill  c  o  n  t  a  i  n  s 
fifty-four  of  these  indispensable  adjuncts. 
One  who  has  never  been  in  a  Hour  mill 
cannot  possibly  conceive  the  utility  of 
these  elevators.  They  may  be  comyiared 
to  the  arteries  of  the  human  bod}^  With- 
out the  assistance  of  these  elevators,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  no  flour  establishment 
could  merit  any  degree  of  importance. 

Closely  allied  to  the  elevators  in  regard 
to  their  usefulness,  are  the  instruments 
employed  to  detect  all  foreign  substances. 
These  instruments  are  being  impro^-ed 
upon  e\'ery  year.  Many  are  the  produc- 
tions in  this  line  of  inventions  that  an- 
nually creeiJ  out  from  the  fertile  Itrains 
of  some  of  the  foremost  inventors  of  tlie 
day.  The  science  of  flour  making,  we 
can  readily  see,  is  not  a  stationary  one. 
The  proof  of  this  can  easily  be  had  l_)y 
an  inspection  of  any  prominent  flour 
mill.  If,  while  doing  this,  a  comparison 
could  be  made  with  the  establishment  of 


a  half  century  ago,  the  evidence  of  this 
fact  would  be  jiaramount.  The  battles 
of  competition  in  which  many  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  gigantic  industry,  such 
as  the  late  Governor  of  Minnesota,  par- 
ticijiatcd,  conferred  immense  benefits 
ujion  posterity. 

The  emulation  which  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  even  more  remarkable.  It  can 
justly  be  compared  to  the  rivalry,  which 
existed  between  the  contestants  in  the 
Olympic  games  of  cnticjuity.  Their  ar- 
dor and  fertility  of  rcsiiurce  are  also  dis- 
jilayed  in  the  intillectual  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  leaders  of  the 
flour  industry.  Anyone  who  has  ac- 
i|uiriMl  a  smattering  of  the  science  and 
^vllo  has  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  leading  flour  nulls  west  of  the  Missis- 
sijipi,  coukl  not  but  feel  that  this  indus- 
try must  be  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  on- 
ward wave  of  Progress. 

As  a  descriijfion  of  Maeliinery,  at  the 
best,  is  tedious  and  inspires  langour,  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  brevity  the  "soul" 
of  this  attempt.  Electricity,  with  its 
fathomless  utility,  is,  as  one  would  na- 
turally surmise,  the  power  used  for  jiro- 
pelling  p)urposes.  The  great  revolving 
wheels  set  the  whole  structure  in  contin- 
ual motion.  When  anyone  (if  the  em- 
ployes arrives  at  the  mill  and  does  not 
see  these  familiar  wheels  in  motion,  he 
knows  at  once  that  no  flour  -will  issue 
forth  fr(_mi  the  mill  during  that  day. 

\\'hen  a  person  examines  closely  a 
liandful  of  flour,  he  is  astonished  to  see 
liow  free  from  imjiurities  it  is.  His  aston- 
ishment would  greatly  l?e  diminished,  if 
he  knew  how  many  wonderful  devices 
have  aided  in  purifying  that  flour.  The 
first  ijurifying  machine  was  invented  by 
an  ingenious  Frenchman.  He,  it  seems, 
Avas  employed  in  an  office.  One  day, 
A\-hilst  musing  and  gazing  idlj'  out  of  the 
M'indow,  he  n(_)ticed  that  particles  of  dust 
settled  in  every  possible  nook  on  his 
desk.  The  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
these  phenomena,  attbrded  him  labor  and 
toil,  but  finally  ended  in  his  astonishing 
the  world  with  his  wonderful  discovery, 
known  as  the  "Dust  collector."  This' 
device  aecomplishesits  work  so  well,  tliat 
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it  is  safe  to  say,  tliat  the  "hair  of  a 
cumin's  seed"  Avoiild  Ije  rejected  by  it. 
All  dust  i)ai-iieles  and  other  stray  matter 
are  collected  l_>y  it.  .Vlthough  it  is  being- 
improved  upon  e\-ery  year,  still  the  fun- 
damental idea  is  the  same. 

But  perhaps  the  nidst  striking  illustra- 
tion of  modern  ingenuity,  is  the  manner 
in  which  tJie  -wlicat  or  any  other  sul)- 
stance  is  conveyed  from  one  end  of  a  de- 
partment to  another.  In  the  years,  when 
the  tiour  industiy  was  in  infancy,  the 
Miller  was  obliged  to  carry  it  liimself. 
Immense  belts  which  are  made  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  t\venty  miles  an  hour  are 
the  instruments  used.  The  employes 
can,  liy  means  of  these,  remo^■e  a  carload 
of  grain  during  the  space  of  twelve  min- 
utes. 

8e\-eral  grades  <if  iiowy  are  i)roduced  Ijy 
most  flour  mills.  By  a  mixture  of  these 
the  Miller  can  determine  what  price  to 
set  on  each  brand.  Each  grade  can  be 
distinguished  l.iy  its  color.  The  more  of 
the  highest  grade  that  is  applied  to  any 
of  tlie  others,  the  richer  they  become,  just 
as  tlie  more  cream  there  is  in  the  milk, 
the  richer  it  is.  In  conclusion,  therefore, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  a 
visit  to  a  flour  mill  would  1ie  beneficial 
to  any  student,  I'urnishing,  as  it  does, 
the  proper  matter  on  which  to  Iniild  (.>ne 
of  the  pillars  of  practical  and  useful 
kno'ivledge. 

The  writer  of  this  lirief  and  necessarily 
disconnected  sketi'h,  cannot  bid  adieu  to 
the  subject  without  expressing  his  deej) 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Wei. K el,  the  energetic  Manager  of  this  im- 
portant mill.  E\-erybody  knows  how  ac- 
tive and  helpful  this  gentleman  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations of  the  Catholic  Church  with- 
in the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg.  His  solici- 
tude has  especially  manifested  itself  for 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  or- 
phans, and  for  the  establishment  of  St. 
■Iose]ih's  l'ri>tect(iry  for  bovs.  There  is 
no  movement  of  this  kind  set  mi  foot,  in 
which  he  has  not  taken  a  prominent  and 
disinti'resti'il  |iart.  Frw  business  men  of 
our  twu  ritics  ha\c  made  as  largi'  a  sacri- 
llce  of  tiieir  s])ar('  lime  in   such  a  sphere 


of  de^•otedness — and  yet  the  genial  Mana- 
ger is  at  his  post  without  .'fail,  from  7  in 
the  morning  till  5  in  the  afternoon.  \\'hen 
not  at  the  mill  nv  at  a  "meeting,"  he  is 
to  be  foitnd  at  his  beautiful  home  on 
^^'ilkins  Avenue,  in  the  loveliest  and  most 
picturescjue  residence  district  of  Pitts- 
burg, just  on  the  outslcirts  of  Schenley 
Park.  Here  he  spends  his  Sundays  and 
whatever  vacation  he  can  snatch  from  the 
monotonous  wear  and  tear  of  a  business 
life,  content  to  enjoy  the  happiness  to  he 
found  in  a  thorough  Ijut  simple  home 
life,  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerful  family  and 
surrounded,  as  he  usually  is,  )iy  the  con- 
genial members  of  a  musical  club,  to 
\vhich  his  own  talents  have  gi\-en  a  suc- 
cessful existence.  Another  circumstance 
whicli  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  and 
which,  in  our  huml:)le  opinion,  contri- 
butes a  great  deal  to  the  happy  relations 
noticeable  between  the  emjiloyes  and  the 
management  of  the  ^larshall-Kennedy 
Mill,  is  tlieir  Annual  Bamjuet,  wliich 
takes  place  (in  New  Year's  Day,  and  at 
whic-li  they  all  meet  under  the  presidency 
uf  Mr.  W'rixel. 

The  senior  meudier  of  this  successful 
anil  representative  firm  is  Mr.  A.  ^l. 
Marsliall,  of  whom,  if  space  i)erniitted. 
mucli  also  could  be  said.  Though  now 
adxanced  in  years,  he  is  still  almost  a 
daily  visitor  to  the  big  mill,  and  is  as 
hale  and  hearty  as  many  that  are  twenty 
or  tliirty  years  his  juniors.  He,  too.  has 
been  a  life-long  worker  among  the  poor 
and  abandoned  waifs  of  .Vllegheny  City,  of 
which  the  entire  firm  is  an  isnporlaut 
liusiness  factor  and  of  which  the  junior 
memlier  of  the  firm,  ^Ir.  \A'.  Kennedy  is, 
at  present,  the  popular  and  respected 
Mavor. 

(Exn.) 

Ch.  D.  Frnsf. 

.)  niiior. 

Life  in  One  of  Our  Hospitals. 

A  |iraetice  prevails  among  certain  in- 
genious: traders  in  some  of  our  large 
cities,  of  jirescnting  to  their  trade  and 
visitors  a  card  or  pauiphlct  describing  the 
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i-liar:K-tor  and  location  of  tlu'ir  establisli- 
nu'nts. 

On  tlic  irwrso  side  of  thi.s  card,  or 
lurtlK-r  on  in  tlie  pamphlet,  .snch  local 
oliject.s  are  mentioned  as  may  naturally 
lie  thouuht  interesting  to  strangers.  Puli- 
lir  statues  and  monuments,  public  parks 
and  driveways,  the  handsomest  districts 
of  the  city;  such  buildings  as  the  Col- 
leges, Postoffice,  City  Hall,  Theatres,  or 
Art  Galleries  are  among  the  ]ilaces  thus 
usually  named. 

I  have  always  observed  that  among  the 
marked  omissions  are  those  Ituildings  in 
which  is  led  that  sondjre  existence  which 
1  :im  afiout  to  describe.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, as  jilaces  of  reception  for  the  sick 
arc  generally  associated  in  the  public 
minds  with  scenes  of  constant  suffering 
and  almost  hopeless  disease. 

The  stranger  who  stops  a  passer-by  to 
ask  after  the  huge  edifice,  with  none  or  a 
scanty  grass  jilot  in  front,  situated  in  one 
of  the  suffocating  localities  of  a  crowded 
city,  rarely  exhiliits  any  further  curiosity 
ujion  hearing  that  it  is  a  hospital.  E\-en 
city  peoi^le  themselves,  familiar,  from 
childhood,  with  the  figures  of  sickly  men 
crawling  about  on  crutches,  or  with  pale 
faces  insitle  sedan-chairs  borne  to  the 
\vards,  may  pity,  liut  have  no  great  desire 
to  l)ecome  acipiainted  with,  the  existence 
that  is  led  within  those  walls. 

I  should  proliably  err  in  ascribing  this 
lack  of  sympathy  more  to  indifference 
than  to  the  want  of  proper  and  correct 
information.  People  are  not  to  be  judged 
too  harshly  if  they  fail  to  show  much 
eagerness  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
distress  w  h  i  c  h  they  beUeve  they  are 
powerless  to  remedy.  Some,  perhaps, 
may  urge  then-  pecuniary  contributions 
to  the  hosjjital  funds  as  affording  exemp- 
tion from  anything  additional,  while 
others  may  justly  plead  their  aptness  to 
be  misled  by  the  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  the  term  hosjjital.  --- . 

Instead,  however,  of  further  discus- 
sion of  such  causes,  I  mil  content  myseh" 
with  stating  that  a  little  more  active 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  our  hospitals  is 
urgently  called  for,  and,  as  I  do  not  know 
a  better  way  of  promoting  so  desirable  an 


end,  I  shall  offer  to  our  readers,  a  plain 
uncolored  account  of  the  mode  of  life, 
\\-hich  hospital  patients  usually  1  e  a  d 
within  those  comfortable  and  really  cheer- 
ful \\-alls.  Indeed  the  lot  of  such  per- 
sons is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  is  often  re- 
presented, nor  is  it  at  any  time  so  agree- 
able as  to  be  independent  of  many  little 
ct)mforts  that  ampler  means  could  other- 
wise furnish. 

(^ne  benefit,  I  trust,  may  result  from  a 
truthful  descriiDtion  of  hospital-life,  and 
tliat  is  the  reuKival  of  a  dangerous  and 
far  too  pre\"alent  prejudice  entertained  liy 
those  for  whose  relief  such  institutions 
are  founded  and  nu\intained. 

All  hospitals  are  alike  in  the  main 
features,  Init  since  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pri'S'ilege  of  access  to  the  Mercy  Hospital 
of  this  City,  and  since  it  is  one  of  the 
best  Hospitals  wherewith  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  shall  be- 
gin my  brief  sketch  of  'Hospital  Life'  by 
setting  out  to  describe  ni}-  visit  to  this 
institution. 

The  situation  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  for  such  an 
establishment  that  could  be  found,  in  this, 
our  great  and  glorious  city — Pittsburg. 
Though  near  the  center  and  business  por- 
tion of  the  city,  it  enjoys  the  Iienefit  of  a 
cjuiet  neighborhood  and  is  built  on  a 
spot  so  elevated  as  to  gain  that  much 
sought  for  purity  of  atmosphere,  which 
is  so  conducive  to  good  health. 

At  the  door  of  the  Hospital,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  one  of  the  kind  Sisters,  whose 
smiling  countenance  and  good  natured 
ajipearance  gave  me  the  assurance  that  I 
could  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  She  soon 
became  a  firm  supporter  of  my  mission  by 
helping  me  to  cultivate  the  accjuaintance 
of  Dr.  Abbaticchio,  one  of  the  resident 
phj'sicians,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  much 
indefited  for  this  article,  as  it  was  under 
his  guidance  and  with  the  help  of  his 
patient  disposition  that  I  was  enabled  to 
acquire  whatever  information  this  brief 
article  may  embody. 

In  looking  arouiid  the  hall,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  numl^er  of  doors, 
alternating  on  each  side  of  the  corridor 
leading  from  the  left  of  the  entrance.  These 
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doors  lead  to  the  apartments  and  different 
offices  of  the  establishment,  such  as  the 
Parlor,  the  Physicians'  and  Surgeons' 
room,  the  Library  and  the  Linen  room. 
To  the  right  is  the  Laboratory  where  the 
prescriptions  are  filled,  and  where  the 
visitor  may  encounter  a  good  and  faithful 
Sister  that  has  been  compounding  drugs, 
in  this  one  place,  for  a  great  many  years 
and  for  the  lienefit  of  numberless  patients. 
These  medicines  are  gi^-en  fi-ee  to  every 
patient.  As  we  pass  through  the  differ- 
ent wards  later  on,  we  shall  find,  besides 
this  large  pharmacj^,  other  smaller  ones 
connected  with  each  ward,  so  as  to  avoid 
delay  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  seen  much  that 
would  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  institution,  but,  presently,  my  guide, 
the  Doctor,  ushers  me  into  an  apartment 
directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance, 
where  I  am  confronted  "with  a  ward  full 
of  patients.  The  coup-d' u'if,  on  entering, 
is  really  strilcing.  A  large  lofty  room 
Avith  plain  undecorated  ceiling  and  pure 
white  l)are  walls  and  an  uncarpeted  floor. 
Against  flic  walls  instead  of  chairs  or 
couches,  arc  arranged  the  clean  looking 
black  iron  Ijeds,  which  are  occupied  1iy 
the  itatients.  At  the  foot  of  each  is  at- 
tached a  slab  or  slate  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  temperature  or  condition  of  the  patient 
that  occupies  the  corresponding  lied.  On 
I'urther  inquiry,  I  learn  that  I  am  in  the 
women's  ward  for  those  afflicted  with 
fever;  Ijut  this  reply  necessitates  some 
explanation. 

In  most  institutions,  and  especially 
this,  there  are  three  departments  viz. :  the 
Medical,  Surgical  and  Gyna'cological. 
Now  in  each  one  of  these  departments 
there  are  se\'eral  wards  and  jiriA^ate  rooms, 
all  of  which  arc  occujjied  by  patients  af- 
flicted with  those  peculiar  diseases  and 
accidents  that  pertain  to  that  special  de- 
partment. Here  also,  1  may  be  allowed 
to  explain  briefly  the  management  of 
these  departments,  /.  c.  insomuch  as  it  is 
related  to  the  nuMlical  men,  and  how  in 
turn  they  ;ire  re[iaiil.  The  resident  phy- 
sicians are  divided  up  into  classes.  One 
takes  charge  of  tlie  Medical,  anotlicr  tliat 
of  the  Surgical  department,  itc,  for   the 


limited  time  of  three  months,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  they  are  again 
interchanged  to  other  different  depart- 
ments. This  together  with  their  practi- 
cal work,  in  my  mind,  is  that  which  is 
so  needed  to  the  completion  of  a  medical 
course, — a  practical  and  universal  as  well 
as  a  theoretical  education. 

G.  J.  Smith, 

Junior. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


•J..}. 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 

i 

a 

Being  still  in  our  infancy,  we  have  not 
yet  had  much   occasion  to  pay   our  re-     ■ 
spects  to  the  .Journals  reprcsentatiA'e  of 
our  sister  Colleges  and  Institutions.      It 
is  only  fittmg  however,  that   we  should 
acknowledge,  though   in  a  general  man- 
ner, the   receipt   of  many    such    College 
•Tournals,  both  of  our  own  city  and  state    j 
as  well  as  of  more  distant  localities.     We  -^ 
promise  that  in  the  near  future  we  will 
take  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the    j 
courtesy  extended  to  us.      That  the  liter-    ' 
ary  intercourse  thus  commenced  will  lie 
of  great  service  to  us  can  not  be  douljfed, 
and  it  shall  be  our  most  earnest  endeavor 
not  to  be  ungrateful  for  benefits  conferred. 
^^'e    further  hope  that  at   no  time   shall 
we  lie  considered  unworthy  of  our  sisters, 
whom  we  most  cordially  welcome  to  our 
literarv  sanctum. 


SCHOLARSUIFS. 

The  Rev.  President  of  the  College,  wish- 
ing to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  worthy 
and  talented  boys  who  might  otherwise 
not  be  in  a  position  to  follow  the  full 
Academic  course,  has  determined  to  offer 
two  scholarships  for  competition.  The 
examinations  for  these  Scliolarshijis  will 
take  place  nn  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Septemlier  2nd  and  ord,  in  the  College 
Hall.  Already  numerous  applications 
and  iui|uiries  have  been  made  by  candi- 
dates who  hail  from  such  extreme  points 
as  Cleveland  and  Altoona. 
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ANNUAL   GOn/AENGEMEnT.  Medallists,  which    will   speak    for  them- 

selves  suHieientl}'. 

Overture, — "Hail  Colmnbi.a," 

The   seventeenth    annual    C'onnnenee-  Holy  Gliost  College  Military  Band  and 

nient   of  the   Holy   Ghost    College   took  Vocal  Class. 

jilaee  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  Latin  Salutatory,— 

evenin^■  of  Thursday,  June  20th,  in  the  ""^h  A.  Collins. 

.  ,   ,        ,.  .  T     _!■     1  •         IT  German  Chorus, — "Die  Ehre  Gottcs  aus  der 

midst   ot   an   immense    and   fashionable  .,  ^     ,,  .,    ^, 

Natur," T.oetlioven 

audience.         To     say     that     the    spacious  Oration,-"Need  of  Young  Men  of  Prineiple," 

theatre  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa-  l>aul  .\.  Wingeiter. 

city  is  hut  a  mild   expression   of  the  real-  Pianoforte  Duet,  —  '  Mazeppa,"— Galop  de 

ity.     For,  literally   speaking,  not  a   seat  Concert,- Guidant 

^  1     /•  1  (With  Orohebtra  .Vcconipaniiiieiit  Composed  bv 

could  lie  had  after  8  p.  m.  and,  tor  the  i>iof  .t.  steiu  > 

remainder  of  the  evening,  standing  room  Charles  Garovi  an  1  Curtis  llarth. 

was  at  a  premium.  '  Oration,-"IIist,.rical  Retrospect," 

„,  .  •  1     1  1  Francis  S.  Miller. 

The  exercises    were    iiresided   over   hy  _.  ,.    .,  ,       ,,„    ^    .        r,    ^  ,    . .     ,, 

^  •  vuilm  bolo,—    tantasia  on  bcotch  Au's, 

the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Phelan,  who  had  Swinton 

come  that  same  evening  all  the  way  from  Prof  J.^Steiu. 

St.  Xa^der's,  where  he  had  assisted  at  the  Post-graduate  Oration,— "The  Will." 

Jubilee    Festival    of    that     Institution    on  Frederick  Frommherz,  B.  A. 

.,  £,  o  T  .1  Pianoforte  Duet, — "Les  Courriers. " 

the   same   afternoon.       Surrounding   the  ,„  ,  ,  „     ^  r     ^ 

^  vvm.  aud  Albert  Loeffler. 

Right  Rev.   Pastor  of  the  Diocese,   were 

,,-.,,.  T,         T        /->  i.         r>       •      ■  1      i-  Proclamation  of  Distinctions  in  Non- 

the   Very  Rev.  Jos.  Oster,   Provincial   ot  ^  r, 

•^  '  Graduating  Cr.ASSES. 

the  Holy  Ghost  Order,  the  members    of 

■  IT-,,,  T        1  ,  J.  ,,  Violin  Solo, — "Air  Varie," Danela 

the  Faculty,  and  a  large  number  ot  the  ,  ,     t  .V  ir 

•^ '  "^  John  J.  McVean. 

Rev.  Clergy,  both  Secular  and  Regular.   '  chorns,-"Always  Come  Back  with  a  Smile," 

The  orations  were  received  with  marketl  J.  P.  Skelly. 

attention  and  liberal  applause,  especially  conferring  of  Diplomas  and  Medals. 

that  of  Mr.  Paul  Wingerter  and  the  Vale-  ^,      ,,       <.„•.■■•,  ti      .^ 

°  Cravotte,  —    Bewitching,  ' Bogett 

dictory  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Hesson.     The  refer-  Valedictory— " 

ences  made  by  the  Rev.  President  to  the  Patrick  Joseph  Hesson. 

Gold   Medalists,    in    his    address,   were  Vacation  Ode,— — — 

1  ■        1   1        i.1  T  T  1  Words  bv  Rev.  P.  A.  McDermott,  C.  S.  Sp       Music  bv 

warmly  received  by  the  audience  and  hj  ^^^,  j„^„  g^ffln.  c.  s.  sp.   orchestr.  Accompanimen't 

the  students,  as  all  were  fully  persuaded  by  Prof,  J.  stein 

that  his  respective  commendations  were  Closing  Address,— 

well  deserved  Finale, — Grand  March,  "Knights  of  Labor," 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  Hoiy  Ghost  College'miitaryBand:''''''''^ 

by  the  Right   Rev.  Bishop,   who,  in  his 

kindly  and  paternal  tone,  addressed  him- 

self  especially  to  the  youthful  graduates,  GRADUATES  AND  GOLD  MEDALISTS,  1805. 

warning    them    of  the    labor    that   now  

awaited  them   on  the  threshold  of  their  (a)    Business  Department. 

career  in  the  busy  world,  and  enconrag-  T^e  Diploma  of  Master  of  Accounts  has  been 

ing  them  to  practise  the  lessons   of  in-  awarded  to: 

dustry  and  energy  that  had  been  instilled  Joseph  J.  Baner,  John  L.  Borbonus, 

into  them  during  their  College  life.  Raymond  A.  Franz,  William  B.  Krauss, 

ITT  i  ii     J.  1       ^      i     n  Frederick  A.  Good,  John  ,T.  Freuud, 

We  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  us  „j       ,  ^  ,»  .  ^  c.  i,r  „ 

^  Edward  J.  Malonev,  George  S.  Walker, 

to  give  a  more  extended  account  of  the  p^^„i  _^  Wingerter,  Edward  J.  Stock, 

various  orations  and  addresses,  or  of  the  Daniel  A.  Doherty. 

vocal   and   instrumental    portions   of  the  ^^^)    classical  and  Scientific  Department. 

programme.     We  shall  therefore,  content         ^      •  ,  „    .-^    ,    .        ,,  .  -,  ^ 

'  Special  Certincates  have  been  awarded  to: 

ourselves  with  gmng  the  programme  as  Arthur  F.  Walsh,  George  J.  Smith, 

well  as  the  list  of  Graduates  and  Gold  •  John  Quinn. 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  con- 
ferred on: 

Hugh  A.  Collins,  Francis.  vS.  Miller, 

Patrick  Joseph  Hesson. 
Gold  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  Graduates 
as  follows: 

Class  Medal  in  Business  Department,  to 

Paul  A.  Wingertcr. 
Class  Medal  for  Book-keeping,  to 
,Iohn  L.  Borbouus. 

Class  Medal  I'or  Plistory,  to 

Arthur  F.  Walsh. 
Class  Medal  for  jMathematics  and  Science,  to 

Hugh  A.  Collins. 
Class  Medal  for  Classics  and  English,  to 

Francis  S.  Miller. 

Bishop  Phelau  Medal  for  Excellence,  to 

Patrick  Joseph  Hesson. 

Faculty  Gold  Medal  for  Excellence,  to 
John  J.  SIcVean, 

Donors  of  Gold  Medals:  Rev.  Francis  Keane, 
Rector,  Sacred  Heart  Church,  East  End;  Rev. 
J.  B.  Duftuer,  Rector,  Holy  Name  Church,  Troy 
Hill;  Rev.  O.  P.  Gallagher,  Rector,  St.  John's 
Church,  South  Side. 


ATHLETIGS, 


HOLY  GHOST  COLLEGE  TEAM. 


The  Crack  Nine  Played  Out  Its  Full  Schedule 
and  Closed  a  Successful  Season.— Something 
About  the  Members  of  the  Team. 


Perhaps  no  team  in  this  end  of  the  state  at- 
tracted more  attention  or  better  deserved  the  suc- 
cess it  met  vyith  than  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Col- 
lege. Its  schedule  was  about  the  hardest  ever 
gone  through  with  by  an_y  local  amateur  organi- 
zation, commencing  i\ith  Steubenville's  crack 
professional  Interstate  league  te;xm  on  April  "30, 
and  A\iuding  up  July  4th  with  Johnstown.  It 
tackled  such  clubs  as  the  P.  A.  C,  Braddock, 
Uniontown,  Bethany  College,  University  of  West 
Virginia  and  many  others  of  note.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  schedule  was  that  the  team  played 
almost  two-thirds  of  its  games  away  from  home, 
and  while  it  did  not  win  all,  still  it  took  a  nuiior- 
ity  of  games  played,  and  on  only  two  occasions 
was  it  decisively  beaten.  The  example  the  col- 
legians set  by  keeping  in  the  game  hard  and  never 
letting  go  of  it  until  the  last  man  was  out,  might 
l)e  followed  with  profit  by  many  of  our  national 
league  clubs.  They  never  seemed  to  know  when 
they  were  beaten,  and  fought  hard  all  the  lime. 


The  individual  work  of  the  boys  was  very 
good,  but  it  was  as  a  team  that  they  showed  to 
the  best  advantage.  JIurray,  who  did  the  catch- 
ing the  early  portion  of  the  season,  was  a  fearless, 
hard-working  player,  a  good  hitter  and  a  fair 
backstop.  Lavelle,  who  did  most  of  the  catching, 
is  too  well-known  to  need  much  mention.  He 
has  always  been  an  aggressive  player,  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  tricks  of  the  game,  together 
with  his  ability  to  size  up  the  weak  points  of  a 
batter,  was  of  great  service  to  the  College  team. 
Garvey,  the  team's  crack  pitcher,  deserves  niore 
than  a  passing  notice.  His  work  was  of  the  very 
highest  order,  and,  ■with  the  exception  of  possibly 
Jimmy  Gardner,  the  best  of  any  of  our  local  men. 
He  stepped  on  the  field  this  spring  in  magnificent 
condition,  and  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
work.  Besides  being  a  first-class  pitcher  he  is  an 
excellent  batter,  and  can  play  an  in-  or  outfield 
position  mth  the  best  of  them. 

Jim  McKenna.  who  helped  do  the  pitching,  is 
one  of  last  year's  team.  While  he  was  not  as 
successful  as  last  season,  it  was  not  altogether  his 
fault,  the  team  not  playing  near  so  well  back  of 
him  as  they  did  behind  Garvey.  He  also  played 
several  games  at  third  base,  and  made  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  hitter  by  knocking  out  a  home 
run  and  three  singles  out  of  five  times  at  the  bat 
in  Johnstown  on  the  Fourth. 

Wall,  who  covered  first  base,  is  a  young  player 
of  much  promise.  He  is  tall  and  very  strong, 
and  no  matter  how  close  the  runner  was,  never 
seemed  to  give  it  a  thought,  and  took  many  a 
hard  knock  without  a  murmur.  He  played  his 
best  games  against  P.  A.  C.  and  Johnstown,  ac- 
cepting 30  chances  clean  in  the  two  games  on 
July  4. 

Dan  Barr,  our  veteran  coach  and  captain,  cov- 
ered second  base  in  a  style  seldom  met  with. 
Many  ft  hard  hit  ball  that  seemed  to  insure  first 
base  to  the  batter  was  neatly  fielded,  thus  ending 
the  runner's  career.  Besides  his  ordinary,  steady 
work,  he  made  some  of  the  most  brilliant  one- 
handed  stops  and  catches  that  can  be  seen  on  a 
baseball  field.  At  the  bat  he  could  always  be 
relied  upon  to  make  a  hit,  having  struck  oitt  only 
once  during  the  season.  But  his  presence  was 
worth  everything  to  the  Ijoys,  who  trusted  him 
imijlicitly  and  followed  wherexer  he  led.  His 
slightest  word  was  sufficient  to  calm  and  en- 
courage the  players,  when  they  seemed  to  grow 
nervous  or  lose  heart.  To  him,  in  fact,  our  suc- 
cess is  mostly  due. 

Third  base  was  looked  after  by  Charles  Cargo, 
who  comes  of  a  family  of  ball  players,  ha\  ing  a 
brother  on  the  diamond.  Chic,  as  he  is  called,  is 
rather  small,  but  as  quick  as  lightning,  a  fine 
thrower,  very  cool-headed  and  an  excellent  bats- 
man. 

Woodcock,  who  covered  short,  won  the  hearts 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  College  from  the  very 
opening  of  the  season  by  his  wonderful  work  at 
short.      He  is  especially  good  ou  hard  hit  balls, 
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and  is  a  strong  thrower.  His  only  fault  is  tliat 
lie  takes  au  error  too  nnicb  to  heart,  which,  how- 
ever, is  mnch  better  than  being  careless 

DiiDD,  the  j'oungest  member  of  the  team, 
covered  left  field  and  put  up  a  clever  game.  He 
is  sure  on  fly  balls,  has  a  good  arm  and  can  line 
them  out  in  good  style.  His  weakness  is  on  the 
liases,  his  judgment  being  faulty,  and  he  cannot 
or  will  not  learn  to  slide.  However,  he  may 
overcome  these  faults  with  a  little  more  experi- 
ence. 

Walsh,  in  middle,  showed  the  most  improxe- 
ment  of  any  over  last  year's  form.  He  not  only 
covered  plenty  of  ground  in  the  outfield,  but  he 
batted  and  ran  bases  splendidly. 

Hessou,  who  did  sirch  clever  work  in  the  box 
last  year,  covered  right  field.  Pat  was  about  the 
fastest  man  on  the  team;  his  judgment  was  of  the 
best,  and  he  took  advantage  of  all  chances.     At 


the  bat  he  had  a  good  eye  and  seldom  liil  at  wide 
ones. 

Frank  Mclvenua  was  general  utility  man,  and 
covered  lirst  and  second  bases,  middle  and  right 
fields  on  differeut  occasions,  and  was  almost  too 
good  a  man  not  to  use  every  day. 

Kraus,  a  strapiiing  big  left-hander,  was  a  sub- 
stitute pitcher,  and,  although  he  did  not  get  a 
chance  in  any  regular  game,  gaxc  promise  of 
developing  into  quite  a  fair  pitcher. 

McLaughlin,  a  good  backstop  and  an  accurate 
thrower,  would  likely  have  done  .some  of  the 
catching,  had  not  a  badly  sprained  ankle  kept 
him  out  of  the  game  until  very  late  in  the  season. 

While  making  no  claim  to  championsliiii  honors, 
the  boys  themselves  are  proud  of  their  team. 

The  appended  score  will  show  that  they  have 
the  best  of  reasous  to  feel  proud : 


OPPONENTS, 


SCORE, 
..3-10  ... 
..1.1-8  ... 


riTCUERS, 

..Gnrvey.  Gray,  .Tetf  ries 
..Garvey,  Itaninier 


April  20...Steubenville 

April  27... Shady  Side  A.  C.  

May  .'{...Oakleaf  A.  C 0-S McKenna,  Garvey,  Craig   

May  4... I',  .-i..  C 18-27 Garvey,  Gumbert,  Thompson.. 

May  11. ..New  Brighton   9-8   Garvey,  Gilleland 

May  18. ..P.  A.  C.  (11  innings)  9-10 Garvey,  Thoinpson,  Gardner.. 

May  14. ..New  Kensington ~.^-6   McKenna.  Kennedy 

Mny  2.T...Oakmont 17-9 Garvey,  Hammer,  Ritchey 

May  28. ...J.  G.  Smiths 9-10 McKenna,  Graver 

May  30. ..IT.  W.  Va .i-li Garvey,  Hewitt 

June  1... Carnegie  A.  C 12-7    Garvey,  Pranks,  Graham 

.June  8. ..New  Kensington  23-8 Garvey,  Erb 

June  11. ..J  G.  Smiths 17-8 Garvey,  Graver,  Ilarkins 

June  13. ..Bethany  College 11-7 Garvey,  Scott  

June  l.T...Freeport 11-10 McKenna,  Miller 

June  27. ..California r>-tj   Garvey.  .Vltman 

June  29...Uniontown l-ln Garvey,  Wilhelm 

July  4... Johnstown  (tl  innings)  19-20 Ilessou,  McKenna,  Sperlein  .. 

July  4. ..Johnstown 6-5 Garvey,  Zang 


\\ 


GOOD  SEASON'S  RECORD. 


Holy  Ghost  College  Reser\'cs  Lost  but  One  Game 
Out  of  Nineteen  Played.  —  Strong  Little 
Players.    Record  of  the  Season. 

The  record  the  Holy  Ghost  College  Reserves 
have  made  this  year  is  one  of  which  they  cau 
justly  feel  proud.  Considering  that  they  are  all 
still  very  young — the  average  age  of  the  team 
being  only  10  years — thej'  have  shown  that  boys 
can  jilay  ball  as  well  as  men.  The  Reserves  have 
gone  against  the  strongest  local  teams  and  against 
men,  almost  twice  their  size.  But  they  never 
failed  to  show  what  was  in  them,  and  always 
made  sure  of  victory.  They  have  played  19 
games  this  seasou,  and  have  come  out  victors 
in  18. 

The  good  work  of  the  Reserves  is  chiefly  dire  to 
the  earnest  and  excellent  coaching  of  their  brave 
little  captaiu,  Michael  A.  McGarey.  Although 
the  latter  is  about  the  smallest  man  on  the  team, 
he  was  recognized  as  superior  by  all,  and  all  of 
the  Reserves  obeyed  his  orders  implicitly. 

Captain  McGaiey's  position  on  the  team  was  at 


short,  where  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  play- 
ers in  that  position  of  any  amateur  team  in  the 
vicinity.  He  has  played  his  position  in  1 1  out  of 
IS  games  without  an  error.  At  the  bat  he  has  a 
total  of  41  hits,  which  include  10  twobase  hits, 
the  greatest  number  made  by  any  player  on  the 
team , 

In  the  Hue  of  pitchers  the  Reserves  have  been 
very  strong  this  year.  The  records  of  Campbell, 
Howard  and  Vetter  speak  for  themselves.  In  six 
games  jjitched,  Campliell  struck  out  .54  lueu, 
Howard  48,  and  in  five  games  Vetter  has  .50  strike- 
outs to  his  credit.  Besides  being  good  pitchers, 
all  three  have  done  some  excellent  stick  work, 
especially  Campliell,  who  kejjt  the  opposing  field- 
ers busy  in  every  game  chasing  safe  hits. 

As  a  backstop  there  was  uo  better  man  to  be 
tbund  than  Polumski.  He  was  quick  in  finding 
out  a  batter's  weak  sjiot,  and  took  advantage  of 
this  to  retire  the  batsmen  in  one,  two,  three  order. 
His  throws  to  second  very  seldom  passed  their 
mark,  and  were  generally  sure  to  retire  the  run- 
ner. Polumski  was  also  strong  at  the  bat.  How- 
ard and  Vetter  were  also  excellent  catchers,  and 
occasionally  took  their  turn  behind  the  bat. 

At  first,  Giel  and  Brisliu  did  great  work.     At 
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second,  Faruan  was  another  "Louie,"  and  at 
third  Howard  and  Campbell  put  up  a  ma^jtuificent 
game. 

As  outfielder,  none  could  excel  Dillon.  His 
home  was  in  left  field,  and  he  took  good  cire  of 
it.  lu  17  games  he  has  made  but  two  errors. 
Brislin  and  Hai'kins  as  couter,  and  Layton  and 
O'Neill  as  right  fielders,  did  all  that  cmild  be 
expected  of  them. 

In  general,  tlie  fielding  of  the  whole  team  was 
of  the  highest  order,  and  the  batting  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  for  boys  of  their  size.  In  1!) 
games  the  IJescrves  .scored   349   runs,  and   made 


25.5  hits,  to  their  opponents  103  runs  and  110  hits. 

Among  their  many  victories  they  have  two 
shut-outs  to  their  credit.  Vetter  shut  out  the 
Shadyside  A.  C.  Reserves  with  only  two  hits,  and 
Howard  shut  out  the  Nonpareil  Reserves  with 
three  hits. 

The  only  defeat  recorded  against  the  Reserves 
was  due  to  the  fact,  tbat  the  four  strongest  men 
on  the  tenm  did  not  appear  in  the  game  when  the 
Reserves  lost  to  tlie  Oakmont  Reserves. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  games 
played  and  the  pitchers  of  each  game: 


OPPONENTS. 

April  :i.T... Shadyside  .V.  C.  Reserves.. 

May8  ..Rohrknstes 

.May  II. ..White  Rooks 

May  !.■!... S.  S.  P.  Y.  F.  L  

May  18. ..Ed   Lewises 


SCORE, 


PICTHERS, 


..13-11 Howard,  .Tobe 

...34-8   Howard.  Gitzen,  McGowan.. 

3-3   Vetter,  Mcf^idden 

.  23-11  Vetter,  Pheil,  Laysman 

....  7-4 Howard.  Pastorius,  Shucker.. 


]\Iuy  33...St.  Francis  de  Sales 15-13   Vetter,  Quirk 

May  35  ..Our  Hoys  of  AUentowii 10-5 Campbell.  Eiisell 

May  30. ..Nonpareil  Reserves 16-0 Howard,  McCarthy 

May  30... S.  S.  P.  Y.  F.  L   26-6 Campbell,  Wainer,  Verner.. 

.June  6. ..Hastings 14-3 Vetter,  Edwards 

.June  8. ..Our  Boys  of  Sharpsburg 12-5 Campbell,  lirooker 

.June  15. ..Oakmont  Reserves fill  Campbell,  Morrissey 

.June22...F  Larkins 8-3 Campbell.  .Jordan 

.June  22... Dauntless  H.  B.  C 9-T Harkius,  Beck.  Harper 

.Iune24....illegheny  High  School   8-3 Howard,  Woodward 

.June  26. ..Shadyside  A.  C.  Reserves  17-0 Vetter  Cunningham 

.June  27-..Braddock  .-Vthletics 12-5 Campbell,  McKim 

June  28. ...Junction  Reserves 11-5 Howard,  Fillinger 

June  29...Boquets 16-2 Markins.  .lohn  Hardie 


OUE  season's  over  and  we  have  come  off  with 
flying  colors.  We  have  lost  a  few  games,  but  theu 
you  see,  Ave  had  to  be  generous  and  give  the  other 
fellows  a  chance  also;  it  wouldn't  have  been  lair 
on  our  part  to  win  them  all;  we  feel  perfectly 
contented  with  the  majority  of  them. 

Some  people  are  still  wondering  where  Arthur 
Walsh  was  for  the  Johnstown  games.    We  missed 
you    badly    Arthur,    though     Frank     McKeuna 
played  as  well  as  you  could. 
-I*   *^ 

We  pl.ayed  two  eleven  inning  games  this  season 
and  lost  them  both  by  one  run  :  the  P.  A.  C. 
game,  and  the  morning  game  at  Johnstown. 

■  We  were  too  anxious  to  hit  in  the  morning 
game  at  Johnstown.  We  had  six  runs  to  make 
in  the  ninth  to  tie,  aud  seven  to  win.  Six  were 
driven  in,  one  mau  out,  two  men  on  bases,  and, 
oh  torture!    we  couldn't  score  that  winning  run. 

TiiK  al'tcrnoon  game  was  won  by  five  hits  and 
six  runs,  tiarvcy  showed  what  he  was  made  of 
by  keeiiing  the  other  fellows  down  lo  live  runs. 

Talking  alimit  gcnem.sity  lo  olbcr  leanis,  wc 
made  a  regular  present  to  the  Smiths  of  our  fnst 
game  with  Ihcni.  Maybe  some  of  us  don't  feel 
sore!     <>li  no! 


We'll  never  go  there  any  more!  That's  what 
everybody  on  the  team  says  aljout  Freeport. 

Oh  Kensingtou,  Kensington  Oh!  Infallible 
hitters,  star  fielders,  fence  or  no  fence,  how  they 
were  brought  down,  when  we  commenced  to  hit 
aud  ruu.     The  wonder  is  we  ever  finished. 

We  measured  Hammer  twice  this  season  and 
gave  him  quite  a  drubbing  on  each  occasion. 
*!•    -I' 
We  had  our  satisfaction  out  of  the  Oakmouts 
this  year  and  no  mistake  about  it.  .^ 

•>♦    *I* 
The  finest  team  we  met  this  .year  is  certainlj' 
Bethany  College.     We  shall  consider  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  meet  them  again  next  season. 

Caknegie  still  feels  sore  at  the  drubbing  we 
gave  them  on  June  1.  We  tender  them  our 
siucerest  sympathies;  but  we  could  not  help  it; 
it  had  to  be  done. 

But  what  do  you  think  of  our  schedule?  Hard, 
wasn't  it?  'deed  it  was  and  we  had  to  play  fast 
and  hard  ball  from  start  to  finish.  One  consola- 
tion is,  we  always  let  the  other  fellows  know  thiit 
tbry  had  been  in  a  liall  game. 

.lot:  Gakvev  had  a  sore  arm,  we  couldn't  hit 
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the  ball,  our  Ciiptaiu  was  absent,  the  manager 
was  out  of  sight  and  there  was  no  ginger  in  the 
boys,  that's  why  we  lost  the  game  at  Uniontowu. 

Any  person  desirous  of  finding  out  how  many 
games  we  lost,  by  what  score,  who  pitching  etc  . 
etc.,  and  especially  the  reasons  wh\',  nceil  not 
apply  at  the  Manager's  office.  He's  oul,  dead 
and  buried.  But,  oh  my,  information  is  volun- 
teered by  the  bushel  without  the  asking  if  there's 
a  question  of  the  games  won.     Such  is  life. 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE   TO   THE   BALL   TEAM: 

1.  The  score  book  will  be  leather-bound  and 

carefully  preserved  in  lavender,  just  as  a  mere 
object  of  curiosity. 

2.  No  record  of  a  player  shall  be  changed  un- 
less he  so  desire,  and  this  desire  be  upheld  by 
an  intimate  frieud  or  another  member  of  his 
family. 

3.  The  scorer  was  infallible  in  all  he  did  and 
said  appertaining  to  the  score,  nobody  else's  word 
counts. 

N.  B.  Further  rules  will  be  published  if  the 
necessities  of  the  times  demand  such  a  step. 

Here's  a  little  peep  behind  the  scenes,  but  on 
your  promise  of  not  carrying  it  any  further  I  will 
let  you  see.  You  must  know  that  I  am  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  official  scorer,  and  as  the  story  con- 
cerns him,  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  you 
told  liim  I  told  you.  Seen  and  heard  in  the 
dressing  room  after  the  game.  "Chic,  how  many 
runs  did  you  make?"  "I  aiut  sure  whether  it's 
.seven  or  eight,  but  I'm  rather  inclined  to  think 
its  nine.  Yes,  I  guess  you  better  put  it  do\vn  as 
nine."  "How  many  put-outs  had  you?"  "I'm 
pretty  uearly  certain  it  was  si.x,  and  I  ain't  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  assists; 
but  I  s'pose  you  better  put  it  down  as  eighteen.'' 
"Did  you  have  any  errors?"  "No,  I  guess  not, 
though  Dick  says  I  had  six  in  one  inning.  But 
no  matter,  put  me  dowu  for  one,  otherwise  I'll  be 
asked  to  join  the  league,  and  my  father  objects  to 
my  playiug  professional  ball."  And  thus  the 
scorer  goes  from  one  to  another.  Maybe  he  isn't  a 
jim  dandy.     The  best  in  the  league  I  guess. 

Dick  Wall  always  has  that  tired  feeling,  but 
it  never  prevents  him  from  putting  up  a  hard 
stiff  game.  Thirty  chances  and  no  error  in  two 
games  is  enough  to  make  any  man  forget  how  to 
tie  his  ueckkerchief. 

Who'.s  the  boy  on  third  ?  It's  Chic.  Can  he 
play  ball?  AVell  I  should  think  so;  just  a  little 
bit. 


Still,  taking  it  all  in  all,  they  really  did  put  up  a 
first  class  article  of  ball,  and  their  record  of 
eighteen  victories  out  of  nineteen  encounters  is 
one  that  we  all  feel  proud  of.  The  best  of  it  is 
they  deserved  to  win  on  account  of  the  hard,  faith- 
ful w(U-k  that  both  the  players  and  their  manager 
did. 

Here'.s  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  our  star 
right  fielder,  Patrick  Joseph  Hessou!  He  once 
again  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body, that  there's  nothing  like  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  and  that  studyiug  hard  and  foith- 
fuUy  for  honors  is  not  incompatible  with  playing 
a  superb  game  of  ball.  His  record  as  a  member 
of  the  crack  nine  is  second  only  to  his  class  record. 
The  Bishop  Phelan  medal,  the  highest  College 
honoi-,  was  his  rewanl  for  the  high  average  he 
scored  at  all  the  examinations.  His  cla.ssmates 
and  the  ball  team  wish  biui  God-speed  in  the 
pursuance  of  the  higher  studies  in  the  Catholic 
Univei-sity  at  Washingt(m. 

Wk  have  heard  other  people  talk  about  their 
stone  wall  infield.  We  have  never  put  forth  a 
claim  like  that,  but  we  had  an  intield  that  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  a  stone  wall.  It  was 
nimble,  cool-headed,  sure  on  grounders  and  flies, 
and  could  send  the  ball  around  the  diamond  like  _ 
a  streak  of  lightning.  Bad  throws  were  as  rare 
as  sunflowers  at  Christmas- 

TllKKE  is  no  raau  that  labored  mm-e  faithfully 
for  the  success  of  the  team  than  our  genial  Cap- 
tain, Dan  Barr.  His  work  at  the  bat  and  at 
second  helped  to  win  the  game  many  a  time,  and 
his  earnest  words  lirought  courage  and  confidence 
back  to  the  hearts  of  his  players  when  these 
qualities  were  most  needed.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  that  each  and  everyone  trusted  him 
implicitly.  In  him  also  they  respected  the  model 
Christian  gentleman,  and  loved  him  as  their 
friend. 

Another  gentleman,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
College  boy,  is  our  brilliant  shortstop,  Murray 
^Yoodcock.  Ou  and  oft"  the  field  he  had  grown 
to  be  their  idol,  and  the  youngsters  thought  that 
praise  could  go  no  turther  than  to  be  called 
"Young  Woodcock."  Boys  seldom  go  tar  wrong 
in  their  likes  or  dislikes,  and  certainly  in  this 
case  they  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Woodcock's 
game  at  short,  was  undoubtedly  of  the  very 
highest  order,  surpassing  anything  that  could  be 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  world  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional League.  As  this  was  the  first  season  he 
covered  this  position,  his  playing  next  year  will 
simply  border  ou  the  phenomenal. 


Well  I  guess,  boys,  there's  no  use  talking  about 
that  Reserve  team  of  ours  any  more,  otherwise 
the  yonngsters'U  think  that  they  can  play  ball, 
and  there'll  be  no  hats  in  the  market  to  fit  them. 


If  our  infield  was  great,  what  will  we  say  of 
our  fleetfooted  outfield?  Arthur  Walsh  carried 
oft  the  honors  by  the  w^ay  he  took  care  of  his 
territory,  and  if  he  got  handily  under  those  long 
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(lies  lie  certainly  luicl  no  flics  (in  him  The  poijn- 
lav  belief  among  the  lio\s  is  that  their  pet  centre 
fielder  bonght  or  borrowed  a  p  lir  of  eagle's  eyes. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  evidently  knew  where  to 
feel  for  the  ball,  and  two-liaggois  and  three- 
baggers  were  things  of  ordinary  occurrence  willi 
him.  Enough  purloined  ba.se.s  are  scored  '■]> 
against  him  to  insure  liim  a  life  sentence  from  the 
mildest  judge  Fortunately  no  law  has  yet  been 
framed  to  make  of  these  larcenies  acts  of  high- 
way robbery.  That's  the  reason  he  is  still  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  liberties  that  the  Con- 
stitution secures  to  every  citizen  of  these  great  and 
glorious  United  States 

It  haiijiened  on  several  occasions  when  we 
plaj'ed  away  from  home,  that  the  grass  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition  out  in  left  field,  and 
consequently  nothing  could  be  seen  of  B.  P. 
Dunn,  to  whose  especial  care  this  particular  spot 
was  allotted,  but  his  red  cap.  He  let  peoj^le  know, 
however,  that  lie  was  all  theie  by  the  way  he 
made  sure  hits  become  dead  outs.  Besides  his 
eye  and  arm  co-operated  wonderfully  in  straight- 
ening out  indescribable  curves  into  singles, 
doubles  and  others  of  the  genus  liits.  Verily, 
verily,  a  lad  of  promise  ! 

Joe  CiAR\"ev  fully  demonstrated  on  many  a 
hard  tbught  field  this  year  that  he  was  a  pitcher 
and  a  great  one  at  that.  He  never  lost  his  head 
and  knew  how  to  pull  himself  out  of  a  hole  Avhen 
the  game  looked  shaky.  There  are  very  few 
teams  that  have  a  license  to  beat  us  with  Joe  in 
the  liox.     More  power  to  his  sturdy  arm. 

A    LESSON    IN    HASE   BALL   CATECHI.S.U. 

Q.  "Why  did  the  H.  G.  C.  -vvin  so  many  games 
and  make  the  others  so  close? 

A.  I.  Because  they  knew  how  to  use  a  bat 
and  put  this  kuo-wledge  into  use. 

2.  Because  they  remained  in  the  game  from 
start  to  finish. 

Q.  What  reason  cau  you  assign  lor  their  con- 
fidence and  staying  powers'? 

A.     They  were  perfect  in  their  team  work. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  gave  them  this  perfection 
of  team  work? 

A.  Their  constant  unswerving  attendance  at 
practice. 

The  old  war  hor.se,  Pete  Lavelle,  did  heroic 
work  for  the  boys.  His  presence  lieliind  the  bat 
was  suflicient  to  make  the  \vildcst  tvvirler  come 
to  time.  Besides  there  are  few  tricks  that  any- 
body can  teach  him  about  b;iseball. 

Jl.M  JIcKtCNXA  not  only  pitched  good  ball,  but 
developed  a  pronounced  taste  for  the  bat.  A 
homer  and  a  single  in  one  inning  .shoirld  be 
enough  to  tickle  anybody.  AVe,  ourselves,  feel 
mighty  big  over  this,  as  we  were  the  first  and 
only  ones,  who  discovered  that  young  blood  still 


coitrsed  in  bis  veins,  and   that  he  had  a  violent 
attack  of  liveliness. 

M.-VYIJE  Frank  McKcuna  can't  play  balll  He 
occupied  more  positions  than  any  man  on  the 
team,  and  played  them  well  too. 

The  days  of  the  triumvirates  have  come  again. 
Witness  the  Keserve's  pitchers  Campfiell,  How- 
ard, Vetter,  crack-a-jacks  all.  who  held  dictatorial 
s,  "  over  the  diamond  when  they  graced  the 
rnljber.  Marc  .\ntouy  &  Co.  weren't  in  it  with 
them. 

For  a  great  many  days  it  was  a  question  widely 
discussed  whether  it  was  a  cannon  that  acted  as 
the  receiver  at  the  other  end  of  the  battery  or  a 
boy.  It  was  finally  decided  that  it  WAS  a  boy 
sporting  the  euphonious  name  of  Polumski.  If 
lie  did  not  invent  the  powder  heat  least  possessed 
part  of  its  power,  judging  by  the  Ibrce  tliat  lay  in 
his  throwing  and  Ijatting  arm. 

T.VLK  of  a  short  stop!  Mike  McGarey's  your 
boy.  He  was  voracious  to  a  nicety.  There's 
nothing  came  his  way  that  he  did  not  eat  up. 
Well  he  was  Captain  ot  the  team  and  had  to  give 
the  other  lioys  a  good  example.     Good  boy,  Mike! 

Wh-AT  was  the  matter  with  our  third  team? 
They  were  pretty  nearly  all  right.  .Jack  Haulou 
and  Tommy  Kane  made  a  nice  pair,  while  daddy 
Larkin  Avas  proud  to  be  called  "Jake  Beckly." 
.Jimmy  McKinney  tried  to  rival  Woodcock,  while 
Tommy  McBride  judged  that  he  was  in  Garvey's 
class.  Kight  so  boys,  yorr'll  get  there  in  time  if 
yon  try  hard  enough. 

Don't  IJame  the  umpire,  boys.  He's  "der 
boss. ' ' 

♦♦?♦ 

THE  BOARDING  DEPARTMENT. 

Everything  is  lieing  clone,  in  and  around 
tlie  College,  dtu'ing  the  vacation  time,  in 
anticijiation  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
nmnlier  of  hoarders.  Last  year  was  the 
fir.st  during  which  the  College  Faculty 
opened  a  lioarding  department  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  must  he 
said  that  it  was  attended  with  the  most 
signal  success.  They  have  had  particular 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  excellent 
conduct  and  application  of  the  students 
in  this  department,  who  reciin-ocated,  in 
their  attention  to  studies  and  in  their 
discipline,  the  paternal  treatment  wliich 
they  received  in  their  Academic  Home, 
during  the  Scholastic  year. 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT    THE 

FOURTH  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD    IN 

June,  1895. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.:  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  SO  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certiticates.  These  Certiticates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  !.  e..  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

Boyle  J.  P.— P.  Bible  History. 

D,  Religion. 
Day  W.  J.— D.  Religion. 
*Daschbach  Raymond  J. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,   Religion,   Bible  History,   English, 
Geography,  Penmanship. 
*D0XAI,DS0X  William  C. — P.  Geography,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,    Religion,     Bible    History,    Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
*D\VYEE  Jas.  p. — P,  Arithmetic,  English. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History.  Geography. 
Penmanship. 
Lamae  H. — P,  English. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship, 
McMahox  M. — D.  Religion,  Penmanship. 
*McFarlaxd  Johx  J, — P,  Arithmetic, 

D,  Religion,    Bible    History,    English, 
Geography,  Penmanship. 
*ilAYBOLD  Raymond  C. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,    Bible   History,    English, 
Geography,  Penmanship. 
JiAKiANi  J.  F. — P,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*MlLLEE  Haeky  J. — D,  Religion,  Bible  History, 
Geography,    English,    Arithmetic,    Penman- 
ship. 
Pollakd  Richaed  J.— p.  Arithmetic. 
*Sackyille  John  H. — D,  Religion,  Geography, 
Bible  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship. 
*Smith  Haeey-  a,  —  P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion.    Bible   History,    English, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC— II.  DIVISION. 

Byrxe  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  German,  Arith- 
metic. 
DOENEXBURG  J. — P,  English,  German. 

D,  Religion,  Book-keeping.  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 
*Geeffexstette  Jos.  J. — History,   Arithmetic, 
German, 

D,    Religion,    English,    Book-keeping, 


Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Halabukda  Jos.  F.— P,  History. 

D,  Religion,    English,    Latin,   Polish, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
HoBAN  Jas.— P,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,    History,    German,    Book-keeping, 
Zoology,  Penmanship, 
Kearxey  Jas,  A.— P,  History,  German. 

D,    Religion,   English,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Kieby  Edw.— P,    Religion,    Latin,    Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping. 

D,  History,  English,  German,  Zoology. 
Keuth  a.  J.— D,   Religion,    History,    English, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship, 
Maloney  R,— P,  Book-keeping. 
McCoy  Jas.  F.— P,  Religion,  Zoology. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
McNuLTY  J.  P.-P,  Latin,  Algebra,  Book-keep- 
ing. 

D,  Arithmetic, 
Moor  A.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,    History,    English,    Book-keeping, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*0'Xeill"j.  J.— P,  English,  Latin,  German, 

D,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship. 
Reilaxd  C— D,    Religion,     History,     English, 

German,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 
Ryax  J.  J,  — P,  Religion,   History,   Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
ScH\vAX  Fbaxk — P,  Religion. 

D,    History,    English,    Book-keeping, 
."  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship, 
Smith  E,  J.— P,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 

D,  Book-keejiing,  Penmanship. 
Stokck  Daewin— P,  English, 

D,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
UXGEE  S.  E.— P,  English,  Arithmetic. 

D,    Book-keeping,    Algebra,    Zoology, 
Penmanship. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC.-I.   DIVISION. 

*Bexz  S,  L,— P,  Latin, 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Book-keeping, 
"BoxiSTALLi  F,  J,— P,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Book-keeping. 
^BuENS  Jas.— P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,    German,    Book-keeping,    Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
^Campbell  Jno.  M,— P,    Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Zoology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
*C0LLlxs  Thos.  J.— P,  French,  Book-keeping. 
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D,  Religion,  History,  Oleography,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    German,   Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Zoology. 
Daschbach  Jno.  J. — P,    History,     Arithmetic, 
Zoology. 

D,  English,  Penmanship. 
Enderlin  L. — P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping. 
Fkost  Vincent  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
Zoology. 

D,  History,  Geography. 
*Gaeeegan  Jas.  J. — P,  Latin,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geographj',  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoology. 
*Gii.LEEOE  John  E.— P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  Book-keeping,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*GKUNENWAi>n  J.  B. — D,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  English,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  .Vlgebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
Hagan  Jos. — P,  Latin,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Book-keei)iug. 
*Henney  Bernard  J. — D,    Religion,    History, 
Geography,  English,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
*Kane  Chas.   J.— D,    Religion,     Hi.story,     Geo- 
graphy,   English,    Latin.    German,    French, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
Kane  Leo — P,  English, 

D,  History,  Geography. 
*Keefer  Leo  M.— D,    Religion,    History,    Geo- 
graphy,   English,     Latin,     German,    French, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoologj', 
Penmanship. 
*Krupinski  Michael — P,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoology,  Book-keeping. 
*McCue  Wm.  E.— P,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,   French,  Book-keeping,   Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*McElligott  M. — P,  Religion,  Latin. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Ger- 
man,   Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Zoology,   Book- 
keeping. 
McElligott  Wm.  J. — P,  Religion. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Ger- 
man, .\rithmetic.  Algebra,  Zoology,  Book- 
keeping. 
*McMahon  Jas. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoo- 
logy- 

D,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping. 
Matthews  William  C. — P,  English,   Zoology. 
*Skaery  John  L.— P,  French. 


T>,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    German,    .Vrithmetic,    Algebra, 
Zoology,  Book-keeping. 
Smith  Arthur  P. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping. 
Teambley  Herbert  J.— P,  Latin,   Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Zoology,  Book-keeping. 
Chalmers   C.  —  D,    Religion,   History,  English, 
Geography,   Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

AuL  E.  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  English ,  Greek, 
Arithmetic. 

D,    Latin,    French,    Botany,    Algebra, 
Penmanship. 
*Brent  S.   a. — I',    Religion,     History,    English, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 
*Baeth  C.  R. — D,    Religion,    History,    English, 
Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 
■•^Eneight  J.  A. — P,  History,  Algebra. 

D,    Religion,    English,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,   French,  Arithmetic,   Botany,   Pen- 
manship. 
Faenan  J.  L. — P,    History,    English,    German, 
Greek 

D,  Religion,    Latin,    French,    Botany, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
■■"Gessner  C.  a. — P,  History,  English,   German, 
Botany. 

D,    Religion,    Latin,    Greek,   French, 
Ajrithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
GiEL  G.  J.  —  P,  History,  English,  Greek,  Botany, 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,   French,   Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship. 
HUCKENSTEIN  Fraxk  A. — P,  English,    Botany, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,    Latin,    Greelc,   German, 
French,  Penmanship. 
■*Jaskolski  STANISL.4.S  A. — P,    Religion,     Eng- 
lish. History,  Arithmetic. 

D,    Latin,     Greek,     French,     Algebra, 
Botany,  Penmanship. 
*Maher  Patrick  E.— P,  History,  Botany,  Eng- 
lish, 

D,    Religion,    Latin,    Greek,    German, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  IVnman.ship. 
Monaghan  Joseph  F. — P,    Religion,     History, 
English,  Latin,  French,  Botany,  .Vlgebra. 

D,  Greek,    German,    .Vrithmetic,    Pen- 
manship. 
*Quigley  Joseph  J.— P,    History,    Geograjihy, 
English,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,    Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 
RiHN  Charles  W.— P,  History,    English,    Geo- 
graphy, Greek,  Algebra. 
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D.  Religion,   Latiu.   German,   Botany, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Winter  Fkaxk  M. — P,  Greek.  German,  .Vrith- 
metic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Keligion,    Latin,   French,   Penman- 
ship. 
*WiNTER  I'^l!.\XK  W. — P,    History.     Geography, 
English,  Greek,  German,  Botany.  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,  French,  Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship. 
*Wrex  Thom.is  a. — P.     History,      Geography, 
English,  French. 

D,   Keligiou,    Latin.    Greek.    German. 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algel)ra,  Penmanship. 
*ZiNDi.ER  JoHX  V. — P,     History,      Geography, 
English,  German,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  Religion.    Latin.    Greek.    French. 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*i\[cVEAN"  John  J. — P,   History,    Botany,    Geo- 
graphy. 

D,    Religion,    English,    Latin,    Greek. 
German,  Arithmetic,   Algebra,  Penmanship. 
JIuRPHY  Charles  V. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Arith- 
metic, Botany,  Algebra,  Religion. 
D,  French,  Penmanship. 
*Ho\v.\ED  .John— P,  English,  French. 

D,  Religion,    History,    Book-keeping, 
Geography,    German,    Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Botany,  Penmanship. 
Litzinger  Raymond  W. — P,    Religion,     Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship. 
MiHii  Edward  W. — P,  Arithmetic. 
Ry'.vx  John  P. — P,  History,  Geography,  Botany, 
Algebra. 

D,    Book-keeping,    German,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Stone  Edward  D. — P,  English,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
Wiseman  George  .\. — P,    Religion,     German, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship. 
O'Connor  Charles — P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

Bryson  Thos.  H. — P,  Latin,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,   Arith- 
metic, German,  Greek. 
*FlNNEY  Chas.  D. — P,  French,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,  History-,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
C.ARR  George— D,  Penmanship. 
Greb  Albert — P,  English,  German,  Book-keep- 
ing. 

P,  Penmanship. 
H.vnlon  Tno.  a. — P,  History,   Greek,   German. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
Kane  Thos. — P,  English,    Latin.    French,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic. 
D,  Religion. 
KosMALEWicz  Jos. — P,  German. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 


*Merz  Arthur  W.—P,  German,    Latin,    Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Keligion,   History,   English,  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Geology. 
Mey'ER  Chas.   L.— D,    Book-keeping,     German, 

Penmau.ship. 
Maloney  Maurice— P,  Religion,  German. 

D,  History,  English. 
NowAK  Jos.  V.— P,    English,    Algebra.     Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Geology. 
Mulligan  Wji.  A.— P,   History,    French,    Eng- 
lish. 

n.  Religion. 
■■'iMcGarey  M.  a.— P,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Geology,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin. 
McBride  Thos. — P,  Geology,  English. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
McTighe  Leo.  — P,  Religion,    English,  Geology. 
D,  Book-keeping,   German,     Peunian- 
shij:). 
*Oppici  Angelo— P,  English,  French,  Arithme- 
tic, Cxeology,  Algebra,  Latiu,  tJreek.   - 
D,  Religion,  History. 
*RiCE  Edw. — P,  Geology,    Algebra,   Arithmetic. 
D,  Religion,  History    English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French. 
TuRNBLACER  Chas. — P,  History,  English. 

D,  Religion,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 
Yetter  Edw. — P,  Latin. 

Walsh  Rich. — P,    History,    English,    German, 
Latin,  Greek.  Geology,  Algelira. 
D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Wilt  Thos.— P,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Arithmetic. 

L),  Religion,  German. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Dunn  Timothy  F. — P,  Religion,   History,   Eng- 
lish, French,  Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  German. 
*HrHN  Chas. — P,  Geometry,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,   Latiu, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Algebra. 
*JIcCaethy  EuciENE  J. — D,  Religion,    History, 
English,    Latin,    Greek,     German,    French, 
Algebra,  Geometrj',  Physics. 
Meyer  Leo— P,  History,  English. 

D,  Religion,  German. 
Ross  R. — P,    History,    Latin,    German,    French, 
Physics. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
Wagnee  Jos.  A. — P,  History,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,    English,    French,    Alge- 
bra, Physics. 
WoLLNiK  A. — P,    Religion,      History,    English, 
Latin,    Greek,    German,    French,    Algebra, 
Physics. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Callahan  Jos.  A. — P,  Latin,  French. 
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D,  Religion,   History,   Englisli,   Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Physics. 
Geimaldi  Jo.s.  a.— P,    Algebra,    Physics,    Geo- 
metry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  French, 
German. 
Lamb  AVjr.  A.— P,  Algebra,  Physics,  History. 
D,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Greek. 
Lakkin  John  C— P,  Religion,  History,  French. 

D,  Engli-sh,  German. 
LoEFFLEE  Ai,BEBT  J.— P,  French,   History,  Re- 
ligion. 

D,  Algebra,  Latin,  Greek,  English. 
Maniecki  Theodoke  J.— P,    Latin,      German, 
French,  Algebra,  Physics. 

T>,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Neueoth  Feed.  W.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra,  Physics. 
D,  German. 
O'Neill  Jas.  F.— P,  Religion,  History,  French, 
Algebra. 

D,  English. 
Rktka  Fkank  a.— P,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
*WiETEZiNSKi  John  N.  — D,  Religion,    History, 
English,    Greek,    Latin,    German,     French, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

*Faebell  L.  E.— P,  Greek,  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,  Latin, 
German,  Philosophy,  Geometry. 
*Frost  Chas.  V. — P,  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French. 
*Kelly  Jno.  J.— P,    German,    Greek,    French, 
Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,   Engli.sb,  Latin, 
Philosophy,  Geometry. 
LoEFFLEE  Wm.  C. — P,  Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,    Phil- 
osophy. 
McCabe  Jas.  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  English, 

Physics. 
McClaffeety  Jas.  A. — P,  Latin,  Greek,   Phil- 
osophy. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, French. 
Meyer  Jo.S.  J. — P,  Religion,   History,    English, 
Latin,  Philosophy. 
D,  German. 
O'Neill  Hugh  1L— P,  History,  Latin, 

D,  Religion,  EuglLsh,  Philosophy. 
SoNNEFELD  MiC'H.   J. — P,  Latin,   Greek,  Polish, 
English,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Philosophy. 
*ScHROEFFEL  Jno.— D,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 


JUNIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

First  Academic. 

Caee  G. — D,  Penmanshii). 
Gefb  a. — P,  English,  German. 

D,  Penmanship. 
KoSMALEWicz  J. — P,  German. 

D,  Penmanship. 
McP.EiDE  T. — P,  English,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
Mc'TiGHE  L. — P,  Religion,  English,  Geology. 

D,  Book-keeping,    German,    Penman- 
ship. 
Meyers  C— D,    Book-keeping,      German,    Pen- 
manship. 
TiiRNBLAOER  C. — P,    History,     English,    Book- 
keeping. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Maloney  M. — P,  Religion,  EnglLsh. 

D,  History. 
Mulligan  W.  A. — P,  History,  English,  French. 

D,  Religion. 

Second  Academic. 

Howard  Jno.  J. — P,  English,  French. 

D,  Religion,     History,     Book-keeping. 
Geography,    German,     Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Botany,  Penmanship. 
LiTZiNGEE  R.  W. — P,  Religion,     Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship. 
MiHM  E.  W.— P,  Arithmetic. 
Ryan  J.  P. — P,   History,    Geography,    Algebra, 
Book-keeping,  Botany. 

D,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
Stone  E.  D. — P,  English,   Book-keeping,  Arith- 
metic, Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
Wiseman  G.  A. — P,  Religion,    German,   Arith- 
metic, Botanj',  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship.' 
O'CoNNOE  C. — P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion.  Penmanship.        ■" 

Third  Academic. 

Campbell  J.  M. — P,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geograph.y,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Book-keeping,  PenmanshiiJ. 

Daschbach  J.  J,— P,  History,  Arithmetic,  Zoo- 
logy, Geography. 

D,    English,    Book-keeping,    IVnman- 
.ship. 

Kane  C. — D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

Chalmers  C— D,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Geogitphy,  Book-keeping,   Arithmetic,   Zoo- 


logy, Penmanship. 

lish,  Latin,  Cireek,  German,  Philosophy,  Geo-      DoRNENBUEG  J.— P,  Religion,  English,  German, 
metry.  Algebra,  Physics.  Arithmetic. 
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D,  Book-keeping,  Peuiuanship. 
Grkffenstette  J.  P. — P,  History,    Geography, 
German,  Arithmetic. 

D,    English,    Book-keeping,    Algebra, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
HoBAN  J. — P,  English. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping. 
German.  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Ke.vksey  J. — P,  Keligion,   History,  Geography. 
German. 

D,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Kruth  a.  J. — D,  Religion,  History,  Geography, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algelir;!, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
McCoy  C— P,  Religion,  Zoology. 

D.  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
MooE  A. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D, -History,  Geography,  Book-keeping, 
English,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
f^cHWAX  F. — P,  Religion,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  History,  Geography.  Book-keeping. 
English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Smith  E.  J. — P,  Book-keeping,  Zoology, 

D,  Penmanship. 
Stokk  D. — P,  English,  Zoology. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 
UxGER  S. — P,  English,  Arithmetic. 

D,    Book-keeping,    Algebra,    Zoolog\-, 
Penmanship. 


SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

The  following  students  passed  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  coarse: 

A.  Dillon,  Chas.  Gaeovi, 

Loris  Steatmax. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Class  are  among 
the  Graduates  whose  names  are  to  be  found  else- 
where. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS  AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

^^'e  would  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that 
the  amount  of  your  first  yearly  8uli.scrip- 
tion  to  the  Bulletin  is  now  due  and  you 
are  kindly  requested  to  forward  the  same 
as  soon  as  convenient  to  the 

Business  Manager  of  the 

Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin. 


STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 


SIGNUM  STELLIFERUAI  ! 


Oh,  saj'  can  j'ou  see  l;)j'  the  dawn's  early 

light 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twi- 
light's last  gleaming, 
^^'hose   broad    stripes   and   bright  stars, 

through  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so 

gallantly  streaming  ? 
And  the  rockets'   red  glare,  the   bombs 

bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that   our 

flag  was  still  there. 
Oh,  say  does  that    star-spangled  banner 

yet  wa\"e 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 

of  the  Tirave  ? 


Proh!   signum  fluitans  die.  \ideasne  ad- 

huc 
Aurorae  rutilae  luce  nova,  decus 
QuodftSE*  placuit^am  modo,  vespere 
Summo,  cernere  plausilius! 
Qiiod  late  varium,  stelligerum  quoque, 
Per  Martis  dubium  ac  triste  periculum, 
Sic,  lustrata  oculis  moenia  desuper, 
Audacter  volitaverit  ? 
Tum  fulgore  nitens  ignea  fistula. 
Turn    ruptum    in    vacuum    fulmen 

aheneum, 


Ostendunt,  tenebris,  usque  paruw  Tbi 
...  ,       .  A 

Aung-  signa  volantia. 

-,'--  "/It""        ~"        -     - 

Die  num  stelligeret^s  hactenus  aethere 

Stet,  natale  solum  Numine  protegei\s 

Claris,  ingenuis,  et  patrios  lares 

Serva^s  Marte  valentibus  ? 


Robert  McGraw, 
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t^old,  gentle  gold  it  gleiims. 

That  new-launched  living  ark, 
— Thqngh  wild  the  sea  and  dark — 

Basking  in  Heaven's  beams; 
It  has  God  within,  it  knows  not  sin: 

0  .Snowy  Bark! 

Calm,  no  more  calm  its  course. 

The  winds,  the  waves  in  tight. 
The  day  as  thick  as  night; 

Rough,  without  ruth,  the  force, 
That,  in  wanton  play,  ploughs  up  thy  Avay, 

OSkili' so  light! 

Steady  the  helm  and  strong 

The  sail  be  full  and  free. 
The  mast  a  rooted  tree; 

Stormy  the  stretch  and  long 
Of  engulfing  foam,  between  thee  and  home, 

O  Boat  at  sea ! 

Bravely  it  breasts  the  surge. 

Its  wiugs  with  hope  eijuips. 
To  greet  the  shore  it  dips, 

J^^l'iug  tl"?  Squalls  that  urge 
With  insidious  shock  on  the  hidden  rock, 

0  best  of  Ships! 

Gallantly  gained  the  port. 

Now  past  each  sandy  shoal. 
Now  reached  the  gladsome  goal;- 

Hail!  hail,  the  Master's  court! 
Thou  hast  fought  the  fight,  thy  crown  is  bright, 

O  anchored  Soul ! 

X. 
♦•5- 

nOgr.  Dupanloup, 


His  Views   on   the   National   Character 
of  Education. 

r^  E\v  int'ii  have  exercLsed  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  their  country,  as  the  late  emi- 
nent French  Prelate,  Mgr.  Dupanlouii, 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  The  surroundings  of 
his  youth  and  the  functions  confided  to 


liim  in  early  manhood  contributed  great- 
ly to  liring  forth  his  pcc-uliar  talents  in 
this  direction.  Altlmugh,  immediately 
after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in 
1825,  he  was  attached  to  the  large  parish 
of  the  Assumption,  in  the  City  of  Paris, 
nevertheless  he  devoted  liis  efforts  and 
his  zeal  more  especially  to  the  teaching 
of  the  children.  8o  successful  was  he 
in  this  respect  tliat.  shortly  before  the 
lievolution  of  .July,  18;!0.  he  was  ap- 
])ointe(l  Catechist  of  the  young  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.  In  the  following 
year  he  founded  the  Academy  of  ^^t. 
Hyacinth,  where  his  educational  talents 
were  brought  into  suc-h  relief  that  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  the  .Junior  Seminary 
of  Pari.s — a  post  which  lie  refused  in 
favor  of  the  more  humble  l)Ut  more  con- 
genial p  o  s  i  t  i  o  n  of  Prefect  of  Studies. 
Finally,  after  repeatedly  refusing  more 
honorable  offices,  such  as  the  pastorate 
of  the  largest  Congregation  in  Paris,  he 
was  again  a})2>ointed  Superior  of  the  Petit 
Seminaire  and  named  ^'icar  General,  in 
1837,  which  position  he  accepted  and 
maintained  until  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in 
1849. 

In  this  new  and  important  capacity  he 
found  ample  means  to  exhibit  (and  de- 
velop)  his  remarkable  talents  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Not  content  with 
an  active  and  scrupulous  solicitude  for 
the  teaching  in  the  religious  schools  and 
seminaries  within  the  limits  of  his  new 
field  of  labor,  he  established  a  school  in 
his  own  Episcopal  jjalace,  and  mingled 
liy  his  public  writings,  in  all  the  Cfues- 
tions  touching  upon  public  education. 

It  ^\■ould  lie  beyond  the  Sphere  of  this 
brief  notice  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
file  fiimous  contro\-ersy  which  arose  lie- 
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twceii  ^Igy.  Duiianliiuji  and  tlx'  well- 
known  Louis  \'t'uil]ot,  Editor  of  the  Uai- 
rers.  i-^ufttee  it  to  say  that  it  was  a  hattle 
of  Giants  which  for  tlie  time  l)eing  ex- 
cited universal  attention,  until  Konie  in- 
tervened and  i)Ut  a  stop  to  the  discussion, 
which  had  given  rise  to  consideralile  hit- 
tcrness.  In  tliis  educational  coml.iat  of 
the  press,  ^Igr.  Dupanlouj)  sustained  the 
cause  of  what  was  then  called  the  frt-e- 
doni  of  education  in  the  sense  of  admit- 
ting to  the  nin-indam,  even  in  Christian 
Colleges,  the  old  pagan  authors,  while 
his  opponent  would  have  them  elimi- 
nated, selecting  in  their  ]ilace  the  choice 
and  ( in  his  o|iini(in  ;  ei[Ually  usel'ul  worlds 
of  the  okl  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as 
models  of  Classic  Literature. 

After  the  fall  of  tin;  l-'reiicli  Enipii'c 
and  the  estahlishment  of  the  New  l!ei>vdi- 
lic,  he  was  the  first  clergyman  elected  to 
a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
hcst  testimonial  of  the  confidence  which 
that  Assendily  entertained  of  his  educa- 
tional ahilitics,  -was  the  fact  tliat  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Connuittee  ap- 
})ointed  to  examine  the  ]>ills  jiroposed  Ibi- 
the  reform  of  the  [jrimary  and  secondary 
systems  of  educatidn.  It  may  here  be 
said  in  the  way  cif  suumiary  that  he  was 
the  uncompnimising  opponent  of  everv 
]iro]iosition  to  make  edueatioi^  comjiul- 
sory.  Ill  .lunc,  1.S7-'!,  he  \vas  elected 
mendier  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  in  which  position  he  suc- 
cessfuly  eliampioued  the  cause  of  tlie  old 
Classics  which  had  l)een  to  a  great  ex- 
tent discarde<l  in  favor  of  the  sciences,  in 
the  i^ublic  examinations  for  the  Bachelor- 
.ship  and  Licentiate.  It  was  upon  his  re- 
port, which,  however,  had  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first,  that  the  plan  was 
adopted  wherel>y  the  Bachelorship  ex- 
amination was  di\-ided  into  two  parts — 
the  tirst  consisting  of  literary  subjects, 
the  s  e  c  o  n  d  consisting  of  Philosophy, 
Science  and  ^Modern  Languages. 

As  a.  reward  for  his  eminent  public  ser- 
vices he  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the 
New  Senate  A\hich  was  organized  under 
the  young  Itepublic  in  IS?-").  The  latter 
years  of  his  busy  life  wvyv  de\-otcd  to  the 
most  strenuous  ellbrts  in   advanci'meut  ol' 


tlie  Canonization  of  his  favorite  heniine, 
Joan  of  Arc.  But  alas!  he  was  cut  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  for  he  died 
suddenly  at  the  castle  of  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  friends,  the  Editor  of  one  of 
the  great  Parisian  Journals,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  LS78. 


"National  education,"  according  to 
Dupanlouj),  are  words  Avhieh  everybody 
uses;  yet,  their  meaning  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  determined-  It  is  for  the 'purpose 
of  throwing  light  ui)on  them  that  the 
eminent  author  gives  his  ideas  on  this 
great  (juestion  with  frankness  and  evident 
satisfaction. 

He  regards  it  as  the  sacred  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  impai't  to  his  pujiils  love 
for  country,  an<l  rcsj)ect  f  u-  its  laws:  to 
inspire  them  \\\x\\  zeal  for  its  interests, 
and  ^vitli  deviation  for  its  glory;  and  lie 
cousiilers  it  a  great  evil  not  only  to  stitte, 
Init  even  to  weaken  these  noble  passions  " 
in  the  hearts  of  our  rising  generation. 

Surh,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  construc- 
tion whieb  should  be  given  to  national 
education. 

L<)\e  for  country  niu.st,  therefore,  l)e 
deemed  liy  us  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
duty.  Nay.  it  is  even  a  second  religion: 
the'  pri'cepts  of  the  (iospel,  and  the  ex- 
aniph^  of  our  DiAinc  Lorrl  commanding 
this  grave  oldigation.  P)Ut  when  our 
native  land  treats  us  with  distinction, 
■with  confidence,  or,  at  least,  with  im- 
partiality— not  only  then  ought  she  to  be 
honored  and  cherished;  but  in '^ea^ons  of 
obscurity,  or  contempt,  or  of  gross  in- 
justice, she  is  entitled  to  all  the  claims  of 
a  mother  for  having  fostered  our  infancy, 
for  contributing  to  our  s  u  p  p  o  r  t  and 
watching  o\-er  our  safety. 

Education,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not 
to  be  political.  A  writer  of  our  time  has 
observed  that  "politics  arc  not  mentioned 
to  the  young  except  for  the  purjiose  of 
bewildering  them.  Let  us,"  he  contin- 
ues, "entrust  that  study  to  the  Christian 
religion  which  imparts  tlu'  sole  lesst>n  in 
politics  that  is  suitable  to  tender  age  by 
teaching  lo\-e,  respect,  ami  obediimcc.'' 
It    is.  thei'cl'ore,  neeessarv — ;md   bis   con- 
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virtiiin  is  tiniily  estalJished  on  this  jMiiiit 
— in  order  to  make  eilueatioii  truly  na- 
tional, to  conduct  it  in  a  sphere  that  is 
moral,  literary,  and  religious,  beyond 
the  niaddenina;  echo  of  political  con- 
tention. 

iSchoolin.o-  is  finished  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  that  epoch,  as  well  as  the  very 
studies  themselves  are  necessarily  with- 
out the  pale  of  political  influences.  And 
whatever  a  youth  may  have  ac([uired  in 
his  classroom,  it  is  not,  he  maintains, 
opinions  whii'li  contribute  to  his  social 
development,  but  habits,  morals,  virtues, 
or  vices.  '  '^laintain  a  good  curriculum, ' ' 
says  Plato,  "and  it  malvcs  happy  mi.irtals 
who,  thanl-;s  to  tliat  education,  become 
better  citizens  tlian  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.'" 

Briefly,  in  a  child,  the  question  is  not 
the  formation  of  the  citizen,  Imt  that  of 
the  man,  for  an  accomplislied  man  should 
lie  an  exemplar  of  ci^'ic  virtue. 

National  in  heart,  e  d  u  c  a  t  i  1 1  n  ought, 
also,  to  be,  (if  the  expression  be  allowed,  ) 
national  in  form.  Each  country  has  its 
own  physiognomy  which  should  lie  re- 
cognizable by  its  educational  features. 
To  give  his  opinion  clearness,  and  sim- 
plicity, he  would  not  ha-\'e  a  French  youth 
be  reared  like  a  German,  a  Spaniard 
or  an  Italian;  his  education  should  be 
such  as  to  display  the  nolde  and  liajipy 
physiognomy  of  his  native  land. 

National  education,  moreover,  should 
not  inspire  youth  with  contempt  for  for- 
eign people,  nor  should  it  be  a  servile  re- 
flex of  the  country  of  one's  birth.  He 
favors  naught  that  is  exclusi\'e  and  cir- 
cumscribed, and  wants  to  see  paideutics 
open  to  all  ameliorations  and  progress  of 
the  future. 

Nothing  else  is  worse  than  an  educa- 
tion which,  ainring  to  be  national,  affects 
the  revical  of  that  narrow,  and  barbarous 
patriotism  of  ancient,  petty  republics.  In 
our  clay,  under  the  law  of  Christianity,  a 
man  wishing  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
times  and  with  his  countrymen,  ought 
to  lielong  to  all  times  and  and  all  climes. 
"I  love  mj'  native  land  nrore  than  my 
family, ' '  writes  Fcnelon ;  adding,  '  'I  love 
the  human  species  more  than  my  native 


land."  W'liat  did  he  mean  liy  these 
words?  Simply,  that  there  are  duties 
more  imperative  tliau  patriotism;  that 
Christian  charitj'  in  its  ardent  exjiansion 
emliraces  all  mankind:  and  that  this  vir- 
tue tends  to  liring — what  cannot  lie  done 
outside  the  pale  of  Christianity — all  na- 
tions into  an  Utopian  confederacy. 

He  recommends  that  national  educa- 
tion should  not  engender  contempt  for 
foreign  nations.  lil  \'  e  r  y  country  has 
merits  and  imperfections.  Doulitlcss,  we 
shall  not  imitate  the  latter.  But  why 
not  hold  the  former  in  e.steem'?  ^^'hy 
not  penetrate  into  whatever  is  good,  use- 
ful, grand,  in  character,  literature,  and 
morals  of  other  lands  ?  Germany  sets  an 
example  of  jiatient  and  indefatigalile  la- 
l)0r,  England,  of  a  character  serious  and 
resolute  in  all  undertakings.  Spain  has 
hail  her  grandeurs,  Italy  shall  always 
have  her  own. 

He  declares  that  he  cannot  applaud  a 
national  education  that,  in  everytliiug,  is 
a  servile  reproduction  of  genius  peculiar 
til  one's  native  land.  Every  country,  he 
repeats,  has  its  faults  and  defects;  so 
education  to  lie  truly  national  must  lie 
vigilant  both  in  correcting  what  is  blama- 
ble,  and  in  de'^'elopiiig  what  is  laudable 
in  the  land  of  one's  nativity. 


Politics  of  01^. 


'W^io^'f'  other  excellent  things  to  be 
learned  from  the  Sophomore  Greek 
of  this  Term,  we  may  fairly  count  the 
principles  of  good  Politics.  In  these 
<  )lynthiac  Orations  Demosthenes  depicts 
the  citizen,  tlie  patriot,  the  statesman. 
Gn  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  he  is 
splendidly  instructive,  his  lessons  being 
all  the  more  effectual  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  professedly  teaching.  He  is 
merely  urging  his  countrymen  to  act 
worthily  in  a  great  national  crisis.  But 
as  he  neither  hopes  nor  wisher  to  move 
Athenians  by  shallow  or  ignoble  reasons, 
he  goes  thoroughly  into  the  grounds  of  a 
wise  anil  lionoralile  policy. 
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A\'itli  the  ]irai-ticiil  utility  of  his  jum- 
posals  there  and  then  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned. ^Ve  may  beHe^■e  the_y  "O'ere  the 
best  iiossible,  and  may  regret  they  were 
not  more  fully  jnit  in  jiractice:  Init  that 
comparatively  is  a  small  matter.  W'liat 
is  of  enduring  world-wide  import  is  liis 
so  early  and  so  strong  assertion  of  unsel- 
fish uprightness  in  citizenship  and  govern- 
ment. 'Tis  inspiring  for  all  times  to  find 
the  Orator  of  the  world  insisting,  twenty- 
two  hundred  years  ago,  that  tlie  manifest 
public  good,  determined  liy  the  "free  dc- 
lilieration,  free  speech  and  free  action"  of 
the  peo])le,  is  the  only  worthy  aim  either 
of  ^'oter  or  of  legislator. 

Judged  b}^  these   sjjeeches   contempo- 
rary pojjnlar   sentiment  in   Athens    -was 
nol)ly  honest.       And  it  seems  fair  to  take 
tliem  as  a  standard;    for  historians  say  of 
])ul:ilic  orations  what  liiograpliers  say  of 
])rivate  letters:    that    they   are  the   most 
faithful  index  of  the  circumstances  that 
evoked  them  and  the  sympathies  to  which 
they    were   addressed.      That   there    was 
then  some  trickery,  loliliying  and  corrup- 
tion in  Athenian  politics  is  certainly  made 
manifest;  but  at  tlie  same  time  we  are  let 
see  that  these  practices  were  not  normal 
or   systematic.       If  they    snatched    any- 
thing  Ironi    tlir    pul)li<-    good   it    was    l)y 
skidking  :     they    had    tlie    countenance 
neither  oF  tln'  ])eople  nor  of  the  peo])le's 
rejiresentatives. 

In  their  way  and  measure  Demosthenes 
would  have  Politics  religious.     With 
manlv    simi^licity    lu'    attril>utes    to    the 
kindness  of  Heaven  all  the  goixl  that  liis 
country  enjoyed,  while  he  unhesitatingly 
cliarges  the  evil  to  the  negligence  of  the 
citizens  and   their   criminal   self-.seeking. 
There  is  the  real   ring  of  sincerity  in  his 
ri'fevcn<'es    to    a    Ixaiign,    just,    all-ruling 
Providence.      Of  course  for  him   Heaven 
and    Providence    are,    in    words,    but 
Fdrtune   and   the  gods;    yet  one   cannot 
help  regretting  that  he  did  not  know  more 
of  religion,    so    magnificently   does    he 
build  on  the  poor  skeleton  of  Truth  which 
had  reached   him.      He   affirms   that   in 
human  affairs. 'tlie  favor  of  Hea\'en  is  not 
merely  something:  it  is  everything. "     He 
even  declares  that  unfavorably  as  the  con- 


dition of  the  Athenians  may  compare 
with  that  (if  Philip,  he  still  prefers  their 
chances,  for  this  one  rea.son: — "Athens 
has  done  more  than  IMacedon  to  merit 
the  good  will  of  the  gods.'' 

There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  cant  or 
fanaticism  in  his  words.     He  proposes  no 
vain  celelirations  or  superstitious  observ- 
ances, but  he  wants  jiast  evil  blotted  out 
by  present  well-doing.      He  is  eminently 
]iraetical.      What    he    finds    wicked    and 
disgraceful  in  the  conduct  of  the  Athen- 
ians is  their    wasting   or  losing  iieaven- 
given  blessings.     To  jirofit  by  their  na- 
tional ad\'antages  he  regards  as  the  best 
])roof  of  religious  gratitude:    and   to   act 
rather  than  to  speak,  the  true  measure  of 
good  citizenship.    Indeed,  he  lays  a  heavy 
hand    on    the    livjiocritical    ranters    and 
s]iouters,  who    were   slyly   reaping   their 
harvest  at  the  State's  expense,  and  who 
never  made  a  more  compromising  address 
in  the  assembly  than  a  jjra}  er  for  the 
general   welfare.      'Very   easy,'  he   says, 
'to  sum  up  all  our  wants  in  a  pious  jicti- 
tion,  but  (juitc  another  thing  to  make  a 
binding  proposal' — one  which  they  shoulil 
help  to  carry  out.      He   demands   gener- 
"us,  resolute  action;    that  the  leaders  of 
the  iieople  see  what's  right  to  do  and  do 
it:  for  then,  he  argues,  "if  it's  the  Avill  of 
the  gods  and  your  determination"    suc- 
cess is  assured. 

Honor,  it  is  also  maintained  in  these 
Orations,  is  the  necessary  law  of  liotli  in- 
dividual and   corporate    political    action. 
It  may  lie   said    that    llu"    Orator   treats 
Honor    sometimes    as    a    sentiuknit    and 
sometimes    as    an    expedient.       Here,  as 
else^^•here,  the  jilastic,  incomparalile  Greek 
allows  him  to  differentiate  every  shade  of 
meaning.      In  his  words  there  is  frequent- 
ly a  flash  of  the   old   Avell-noticed  jn-ide 
Avhieh  put  Greece  above  all  other  lands, 
and  refused  to  brook  the  tread  of  a  bar- 
barian On  any  foot  of  its  soil.      AMien  he 
warns  his  countrymen  of  their  impend- 
ing losses,  should  they  neglect  to  suci-or 
( )lynthus  and  leave  the  audacious  Mace- 
donian unchecked  till  he  ventured  into 
Attica  itself,  he  adds:     '•but  worse  than 
all  losses   is,  to   right-thinking   men,  the 
insult    and    the    disgrace."      Athens,   the 
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liome  (if  'tlu'  t^uk'  people  iu  tlie  wr>iid 
ivhii  could  lu'ijueath  a  ri'uowu  suiierior  to 
en\'y"  to  lie  in\a(leil  by  a  Xortherii  l)ar- 
barianl — for  sueh,  he  hollll^,  Philip  wa.'^ 
though  always  auxious  to  make  himself 
out  a  (ireek. 

Throughout  the  three  speeches  there  is 
much  of  the  honesty-policy  doctrine,  but 
put  nobly  as  well  as  sensibly.  It  is  de- 
clared ■'impossible  to  acquire  a  solid 
power  by  injustice,  perjury  and  talse- 
liood.""  It  is  demonstrated  that  'as  in  a 
ship  the  hull  and  in  a  house  the  founda- 
tion must  be  the  strongest  part  of  the 
structure,  so  in  human  c  o  n  d  u  e  t  the 
grounds  and  principles  must  be  abso- 
luetly  just  and  true.'  For,  'craft  and 
cajolery  come  to  a  disastrous  end  when 
then-  selfish  aim  is  exposed;'  and,  no 
lasting  dependence  can  be  plat'ed  on  ra- 
pacity, artifice  and  jiretext.'  Finally,  the 
Orator  puts  the  case  as  strongly  as  he  can 
for  Honor,  when,  having  proved  that  tlie 
unprincipled  ^lacedonian  is  not  to  be 
dreaded,  that  he  is  to  be  contemned  and 
resisted,  he,  the  Athenian  j^rotagonist, 
adds:  'T  myself  should  fear  Philip, 
were  he  honorafile. " ' 

As  at  Athens  all  important  measures 
depended  on  the  peojDle's  vote,  Demos- 
thenes in  these  Orations  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  general  public.  Incident- 
ally, however,  he  has  much  to  say  to  in- 
dividual j>oliticians.  A\'ith  them  he  may 
seem  exacting,  even  severe:  Imt  his  words 
are  trustworthy,  for  they  militate  against 
his  own  small  personal  interests.  He 
was  himself  a  politician,  both  by  nature 
and  choice,  his  great  gift  Ijcing  eloquence 
and  his  great  passion,  patriotism.  If  he 
was  to  acquire  or  maintain  wealth  and 
position,  it  could  be  solely  by  taking  part 
in  public  service;  and  yet  he  practically 
excluded  the  hope  of  reward  for  his  la- 
borious duties.  He  said  and  repeated 
what  the  self-sacrificing  politician  should 
be — knowing  well  that  his  captious  and 
logical  fellow-citizens  ^vould  keep  him  up 
to  his  words. 

On  two  points  he  strenuously  insists: 
the  politician  must  not  enrich  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  country,  nor  must  he 


sacrifice  its  interests    to    his   own   |iopu- 
larity. 

In  the  tirst  place  he  holds  uj)  as  models 
of  jiulilic  men  the  earlier  jiatriotic  lead- 
ers, those  who  did  most  for  Athens  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  ''whose  jiolitics. "' 
as  he  explicitly  states  it,  "were  not  for 
money-making."  They  had  not,  nor 
should  other  individual  politicians  have, 
tlu"  ■■the  disposal  of  emoluments. "'  Thev 
brought  millions  into  the  national  treas- 
ury, yet  they  and  their  friends  remained 
jioor:  and  though  tlu'  State  Imildings  tliey 
raised  were  of  such  l)eauty  antl  niao-nifi- 
cence  that  posterity  had  failed  to  rival 
them,  '■their  own  style  of  house  was  no 
grander  than  that  of  their  neighbors," 
On  the  other  liand,  the  thieving  ])oliti- 
cians — who.  as  he  broadly  jiints,  were 
traitors  as  well,  being  in  secret  connivance 
witli  the  ^Macedonian — had  vuddenh- 
risen  from  beggary  to  o])ulence,  from  ob- 
scurity to  honor,  making  their  private 
dwellings  more  splendid  than  the  jnddic' 
edifices,  and  advancing  their  fortunes  in 
proportion  as  the  State  declined.'  JIuw 
liistory  repeats  itself  1 

The  Orator's  own  tem[icrament  and 
career  might  lead  one  to  exjiect  that  he 
would  deal  gently  with  the  lovers  of 
liopnlarity:  and  nevertheless  he  treats 
them  as  unsparingly  as  he  does  the  pub- 
lic' pilferers.  He  ln-a\-ely  reluikes  those, 
who  being  at  the  moment  on  tlie  wave  of 
rtdvle  favor,  Avere  still  ■'haranguinu-  for 
popularity."  To  thcni  he  deliberately 
attribute's  the  unpreccdentedly  bad  state 
of  the  country's  aftairs.  With  crushinu- 
mockery  he  exposes  the  caressing  hyjio- 
crites  Avho  come  before  the  multitude, 
a.'^king:  ■■^^'hat  is  your  j^leasure '.'  wjiat 
shall  I  move'.'  how  can  I  olilige  vou;'" 
"They  thrive,"  he  adds  reproachfidly  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  ■■wliilc  you  are  dis- 
graced, .  .  .  and  the  public  good  is 
complimented  away  for  a  moment's 
popularity, ' ' 

His  inveighing  against  popularity- 
hunting  sounds  most  forcilile  to  those 
who  remember  how  heroically  he  prac- 
tised what  he  preached.  His  great  gifts, 
and  the  admiration  they  excited  ainong 
such  worshipiKn-s  of  genius  as  the  Athcn" 
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ian8,  lU'ces.siirily  eximscil  liiui  tn  the 
tC'injttationi-;  of  vanity  ami  ]u\r  n(  tlir 
luultitnilo's  aiiplaiisc.  Still,  hv  wa;,  al- 
way.s  read}'  to  displease  his  lieaivrs  for 
thoiv  good.  'He  nid  not  want,'  as  he 
calmly  told  them,  'to  give  idle  offenee: 
but  he  begged  them  to  consider  iiicrrly 
whether  what  he  spoke  was  true  and  cal- 
culated to  better  their  affairs."  He  ad- 
mits the  desirabihty  of  speaking  agree- 
able things,  but  insists  that  "we  must 
take  the  profitable  rather  than  the  pleas- 
urable when  the  two  are  not  compati- 
ble;" and  that  "every  upright  citizen 
should  prefer  the  advancement  of  the 
conunonwealth  to  the  gratification  of  his 
audience."  In  any  case  be  himself  has 
determined  "never,  for  safety  or  self- 
l)roteetion,  to  keep  back  what  be  judges 
of  jmblic  need  or  utility." 

If  politicians  seek  neither  unearned 
money  nor  \-ain  popularity,  tlu'y  willl 
not,  be  thinks,  waste  the  time  and  cner- 
nies  of  the  State  in  accusations,  recrimi- 
nations and  endless  law  jiroccedings 
Tliere  nuist  be  no  useless  car]iing.  no  idle 
ahusi — not  even  of  Pliilip:  ami  least  of 
all  must  citizens  be  spitefully  denounced 
when  the  country  has  no  opi)ortunity  to 
hear  proofs,  ''so  as  to  punish  or  liouoi- 
according  to  facts."  Here  is  a  strikingly 
nolilc  a))]n-oach  to  Christian  princiiiles  in 
his  reniimler  that  "we  arc  not  to  criticist' 
too  se\'erely  while  conscious  ot'  our  own 
imperfections."  Still  more  admirable, 
and  more  instructive  for  certain  moderns, 
is  his  Iiearing  on  a  moral  (juestion.  He 
wished  it  well  understood  that  Phili])  was 
not  a  forniidalile  foe,  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  his  court  was  licen- 
tious. And  having  most  hriell\'  men- 
IIouimI  an  objectionalile  ]M  a c  e  d  <>  n  i  a  ii 
dance,  be  ai)ologises  to  the  .\sscnilily  tor 
risking  to  sully  the  people's  car  ('\cn  \\  ith 
the  passing  reference.  I'oor  jiagan  that 
he  was,  it  never  occured  to  him  to  go  dis- 
guised, or  send  disguised' agents  to  assist 
at  the  dnnro,  and  tlicn  return  with  niu'tu- 
ous  d  (■  s  I-  r  i  p  t  i  \'  e  drnunciatiotis  ol'  the 
(■Uiiniiilics  witni'ssrd  and  enjoyed. 

Tiir  |i(ililir;d  suuini:ii-i('s  wc  gather  from 
our  clcKiiic'iU  teacher  arc;  that  'numntc- 
lianks.  jcslci-s  and  lampooners"   should  he 


excluded  from  ]jul)lic  lil'e;  that  the  true 
politician  must  always  'feel  it  his  dut^'  to 
exalt  the  commonwealth;'  and  that  na- 
tional prosperity  is  attained  only  by  'con- 
duct honoraljle  towards  neighliors,  I>ro- 
therly  among  citizens,  and  dutiful  to 
Heaven. " 
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CICERO. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  orator, 
statesman  and  philosopher  combined. 
Yet  perusing  the  pages  of  anti(:[uity  we  find 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  to  be  such  a  person. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  honors  that  his 
oratory  and  statemanship  brought  upon 
him.  Ills  ever  active  mind  led  him  into 
jihilosophical  pursuits,  which  ])ro\-es  the 
more  with  what  a  great  intellect  lie  was 
endowed. 

Cicero  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the 
year  IO(i  B.  C.  He,  therefore,  earned  on 
liis  own  merits  all  the  honors  and  all  the 
glory  that  is  given  to  him.  He  was  truly 
II  iioru-s  homo;  with  him  rose  the  name 
of  Cicero,  and  with  him  it  ended. 

Cicero  had  one  child,  a  son,  whom  he 
tried  in  every  way  to  ])t'rfcct  in  his 
studies,  but  who,  like  the  sons  of  most 
great  men  of  genius,  cared  more  for 
loitering  around  the  i)ublic  jdaces  of  ! 
amusement  than  for  delving  into  (ireek 
lihilosojihy  in  search  of  truth.  ^ 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Cicero,  like  the 
other  youths  of  his  age,  was  invested 
with  the  toga  and  became  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. Two  years  later  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  army;  he,  however,  dis- 
played no  marked  ability  in  military 
a  Hairs. 

As  an  orator,  Cicero  has  jierbaps  dis- 
played his  greatest  genius.  His  speeches 
have  been  considered  models  of  oratorv 
liy  the  lu'st  critics  of  all  ages,  both  for 
the  beauty  of  the  language,  and  the 
soundness  of  judgment  A\hicb  they  ex- 
hibit. 

Having    made  himself    master    of  the 
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(uTi'k  tiiiiiiiK',  C'iciTo  was  naturally  led  tn 
study  the  (Ti'ct'ian  jihilosophers.  Ho 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  deep  but  pleasing 
beauties  of  philosophy,  and  has,  him- 
self, left  us  several  works  on  this  subject. 

He  will  chiefly  lie  remembered,  how- 
ever, for  the  part  he  took  in  detecting  and 
convicting  the  conspirator,  Cataline.  Yet, 
strange  to  sa}-,  it  was  to  this  patri(.)tie  act 
that  Cicero  owed  the  loss  of  his  life.  For 
he  was  just  about  to  retire  to  his  villa 
fur  rest  and  rei30se  after  his  busy  and  ex- 
citing career  when,  suddenly,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  putting  the  conspiring  noldcs  to 
death  without  trial — an  act  which  it  -was 
claimed  was  contrary  to  Roman  U'gisla- 
tion.  His  friends,  seeing  the  danger,  ad- 
vised him  to  flee  from  the  country,  but  a 
man  of  such  an  upright  si)irit  was  natur- 
ally loathe  to  lca\'e  his  native  land.  l?e- 
ing  threatened,  however,  he  at  last  fled, 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  ca]iturcd 
and  taken  prisoner  when  about  to  board 
a  vessel  for  a  foreign  shore. 

He  oft'cred  no  resistance,  l.)ut  calndy 
permitted  himself  to  be  assassinated  by 
his  lilood-thirsty  inn-suers;  and  as  a 
climax  of  their  dishonorable  act,  the 
head  of  this  man  of  genius,  who  for 
nineteen  hundred  years  has  been  famous 
as  orator,  statesman  and  i^hilosopher,  was 
brought  back  and  placed  for  public  in- 
spection and  derision  on  the  market  place 
of  Rome. 

li.  rollin.% 

Senior. 


Q.  I^oat  in  {}{s  ^ines. 

"Why  stands  the  dusty  miner 

In  rooted,  staring  awe? 
Thau  tliis  no  object  liner 

So  old  a  man  e'er  saw? 

Against  the  wall  decaying. 

Its  shrnuken  hoards  deep  cleft, 

The  wreck  of  life  portraying, 
A  boat  had  long  been  left. 

But  never  till  this  morning 
Had  Eicky  passed  that  way. 

Nor  got  a  hint  or  warning 
That  any  boat  there  lay. 

For  nine  years  now  and  twenty 
His  car  swung  through  the  shaft; 


To  tliat  all  thinking  lent  he 
Nor  dveanit  of  other  craft. 

To-day  he  asks:     ''Who  brought  it  ? 

How  came  it  up  at  all  ? 
— But  here  not  surely  ought  it 

Decay  against  the  wall !" 

"Far  down  the  shining  waters  ! 

— How  far  I  'most  forget — 
"Where  Valeton's  sous  aud  d-uightei-s 

Their  oars  iu  row-locks  set." 

Some  settler  may  have  carried 

The  roof-like  skiff  along, 
Aud  in  the  hills  then  tarried 

These  wasting  years  and  long. 

But  Rick  such  thoughts  are  shaking- 
He  strains  his  arms  to  row: 

Ou  ear  the  waves  are  breaking, 
To  eye  the  riplets  glow. 

He  feels  the  river's  ijlashiug 

Against  the  reedy  bank. 
His  boyhood's  paddle  cra.shiug 

The  llag-leaves  greeu  and  dank. 

He  lifts  the  boat  and  hurries — 

He'll  freely  float  again: 
No  more  the  dust  that  worries: 

"Old  mine,  good-l>ve  I     Ameu." 


^V  I^iograpHv. 


i  It  is  not  through  arrogauce  or  vanity  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  write  my  biography,  but  because  we  have  been 
requested  to  ,do  so.  and  because,  in  this  way,  I  shall, 
myself,  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once  ntore  the 
pleasure  derived  in  the  past  from  the  more  important 
events  of  my  life  which  1  intend  to  record.] 

N\  v  liirth  toi:>k  place  at  Ravenswood 
on  the  hill,  near  Radnor,  a  place 
highly  honored  by  the  fact  that  Long- 
fellow wrote  a  poem  on  "The  Old  Church 
at  Radnor."  The  church,  which  is  of 
stone,  and  completely  covered  with  ivy, 
still  stands,  after  a  lapse  of  over  a  hund- 
red j'ears. 

Though  passing  my  childhnod  in  Kail- 
nor  for  a  part  of  each  year  I  gre^v  up 
under  the  shadow  of  Philadelphia  Cathe- 
dral. I  remember  little  of  the  city  of 
Brotherly  lo^'e  excej^t  that,  at  Christmas, 
I  "was  taken  \\-ith  the  other  children  to  see 
the  crib.  At  the  a.ge  of  four  I  went  witli 
my  family  to  New  Mexico,  the  land  of 
sunshine.  The  greater  jiart  of  my  first 
Ibur    ye:irs    was    sj)ent    t>ii    l)un'os.       We 
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liad  Iwii,  licii  Hur  ami  Don  Juan.  Eacli 
of  thciu  rould  cany  at  legist  three  of  ii.s 
children,  and,  thus,  many  a  ride  we  en- 
joyed oxer  the  prairies  during  the  long 
.sunny  days.  ]!ut  the  seliool  Ijells  rang 
all  around  us,  and  1  had  soon  to  get  a 
sati'hel  and  liegin  school  with  the  other 
lioys.  ^\'e  \\-ent  to  a  .Jesuit  college  wliere 
most  of  the  pupils  xvere  Sjianiards  and 
^lexieans. 

The  huilding  was  of  adol>e  /'.  (..  Ijrieks 
made  of  mud  dried  in  the  sun,  hut  it 
had  .shingles  for  a  roof  instead  of  adolie. 
The  ^[exican  houses  are  huilt  very  low  to 
l)rotect  them  from  the  spring  winds  which 
blow  so  violently,  tliat  only  low  and  solid 
roofs  can  withstand  tliem.  ^\'e  had  a 
heautifuj  garden  and  playground.  Tlie 
garden  was  \ery  atti-aeti\e  and  \vas  a  real 
oasis,  since  it  is  very  hard  to  lia\'e  flowers 
grow  in  New  ^lexico,  owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  nights.  Ikit  the  good  Italian 
hrothers  of  the  community,  hy  care  and 
l>atience,  succeeded  in  protecting  their 
flowers.  Our  chapel  was  a  real  gem. 
The  Mexicans  are  in  many  ri'spects  like 
the  Indians.  Tlii/y  admire  lirilliant  de- 
corations and  as  the}'  donated  many  jiict- 
ures  and  statues,  the  Fathers  jdaced  them 
in  and  around  the  chui'ch.  On  (lirist- 
mas  eve  \\r  had  a  small  roadway  from 
the  top  of  the  church  and  the  Magi 
were  re]tresented  coming  to  the  crib 
dressed  in  Mexican  style.  On  the  whole, 
the  simple  devotion  of  the  peojile  is  verv 
touching. 

The  summer  holidays  in  New  Mexico 
ai'e  generally  s]ient  camping  out  on  the 
niountains.  ^i'lie  men  ttsh  and  hunt  and, 
though  1  Mas  yet  hut  a  mere  hoy,  I  Avas 
often  cnahlrd  to  s|)end  whole  months 
with  them  amid  tin;  hunting  camps.  Old 
I'lalily  (  iiameil  j'nim  a  licrunt  who  spent 
his  life  on  tlie  mountain,  )  stands  ten 
thousand  feet  ahox'e  the  sea  level  and  on 
tlir  \vay  lip,  the  tired  and  weai-y  traveller 
steps  asidi-  fiMui  the  |iath  and  gathers 
snow  in  the  gulches  x\lien'  it  remains  the 
entire  sumiiii'r. 

I  iilti'U  licai'd  wdnderful  stories  ahout 
the  Cinnanioii  and  Gi'i/zly  hear,  hut  was 
too  young  111  he  line  <if  the  lumters.  One 
smniiier    we     went     |o    Taos,    aliout    one 


hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  a  range 
of  niountains,  known  as  having  the  most 
perfect  Puelilo  on  the  continent.  This 
huilding  or  Pueblo  is  of  adobe  and  is 
aliout  fifty  feet  wide  liy  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long.  It  has  three  stories,  each 
of  which  recedes  on  all  sides  about  ten 
feet.  The  toji  story  is  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  wide  liy  fifty  feet  long,  divided 
into  small  apartments  reserved  for  the 
young  members.  There  are  no  entrances 
on  the  gr<iund  floor:  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  the  second  story  to  get. into  the 
liouse.  This  you  do  by  means  of  ladders 
which  are  then  drawn  \\\>  after  you.  '  ^\'e 
went  all  through  the  house  and  found 
tliat  when  going  from  one  floor  to  an- 
other, instead  of  having  a  stairway  inside 
you  had  to  go  up  by  a  ladder  on  the  out- 
side. "When  at  the  top,  the  chief  who 
was  taking  u;^  around,  showed  us  an  en- 
closed ladder  going  straight  down  through 
all  the  stories  to  the  Estufa  or  council 
<'liambi.'r,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  story. 
To  this  no  one  is  admitted. 

These  Indians  are  not  like  the  savage 
hordes  that  arc  now  hchl  on  reservations 
by  the  government,  l)ut  are  quite  civil- 
ized. They  live  mostly  by  agriculture, 
and.  until  very  recently,  made  everything 
tliey  \\ear,  and  every  article  they  use  in 
work.  They  also  make  jars,  vases  and 
various  kinds  of  pottery,  not  only  for 
their  own  use  but  also  for  sale.  A\'hile 
in  Taos  we  were  the  guests  of  an  old 
Mexican  who  was  an  Alcade  or  magis- 
trate. The  rt'cejition  Avhich  he  gave  us 
on  our  arrival  was  in  the  truc\  Sjianish 
style.  He  |)laced  his  houselmld  and 
everything  he  had  at  our  disposal.  If 
A\'e  had  accejited  literally,  we  would  not 
have  been  vei-y  well  ofi'.  tbi-  although  tlu- 
house  was  sjiacious  and  built  around  a 
Placita  or  s(|uare  in  the  centre,  yet  the 
furnishings,  all  told,  would  not  have 
filled  up  more  than  one  room  in  an 
■Vmcrican  house.  AVe  had  to  supply  his 
table  with  tin  cups,  plates,  knives  and 
lorks.  I'rom  our  cam]i  oiitiit.  I  remem- 
ber Avcll  an  incident  that  lu-curred  one 
cxcning  at  supper  to  one  of  our  jiartv. 
The  appetites  of  all  were  sharii  and  the  i 
abo\e  named  personage  was  helped  plen-    \ 
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til'ully  t'roiu  the  dish  of  picked  beef  that 
was  steaniing  on  tlie  middle  of  the  talile. 
But  the  first  taste  satistied  liini.  Nor 
Avas  lie  better  ])leased  when  in  answer  to 
his  question,  "•what  is  it?"  he  was  told 
tliat  it  was  a  ninnimy  and  that  he  was 
uiiw  eating  Tomes  the  Second. 

Near  Taos  is  the  old  town  of  Fernando 
de  Taos.  Next  to  Santa  Fe,  it  was  once 
the  most  noted  place  in  tlie  territory  but 
is  now  of  little  importance.  It  contains, 
however,  a  fine  church  and  the  French 
priest  who  is  pastor  gave  us  some  ghiw- 
ing  accounts  of  many  things  of  historic 
interest.  There  is  a  stone  monimient 
erected  to  the  memory  of  •'Kit  Carson" 
who  lived  and  died  there.  You  can  still 
see  the  residence  of  Padre  Gallegos,  a 
Mexican  priest  Avho  had  the  honor  of 
being  a  delegate  to  Congress  for  several 
terms. 

Both  going  and  coming  from  Taos  we 
passed  through  manj-  small  villages  of 
^Mexicans  and  could  then  get  a  tolerably 
fair  idea  of  their  interesting  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Their  herds  of  goats  browse  on  the 
mountain  side,  constantly  attended  by 
shepherds,  whose  life  is  not  altogether 
monotonotis.  for  they  have  to  defend  their 
flocks  against  the  night  attacks  of  the 
fierce  mountain  lions.  We  bought  several 
skins  of  these  animals  and  had  them 
tanned  for  rugs  when  we  reached  home. 
Near  these  -s-iUages  we  saw  piles  of  stones 
along  the  roadside  surmounted  b}"  a  cross, 
and  we  learned  that  each  of  the  piles  was 
the  resting  place  of  a  funeral  jarocession 
and  was  made  by  the  mourners,  each 
placing  a  stone  after  ha\ing  said  a  praver 
for  the  dei^arted  soul. 

The  chief  industr}-  in  New  ^lexico  is 
ranching.  This  is.  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  and 
extending  to  the  Stake  plains  in  Texas, 
for  the  mountains  are  too  cold  for  the 
cattle.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing some  tmie  on  a  ranch.  The  cattle 
aU  roam  together  over  miles  of  country 
and  each  owner  knows  his  own  cattle  by 
the  brand  -nhich  is  placed  on  their  sides 
with  a  hot  iron.  This  liranding  is  usually 
done  in  the  spring  and  fall,  at  which  times 
the  various  owners,  with  their  cowboys 


scour  the  country  in  bands  of  forty  and 
fifty.  Their  object  is  to  drive  the  cattle 
to  a  certain  place  each  day,  and  this  col- 
lecting is  called  "a  roundup."  The 
liranding  ajipeavs  cruel  to  one  not  ac- 
customed to,  it  Intt  it  is  an  exciting  scene 
for  all,  each  calf  ha\ing  to  lie  lassoed  and 
dragged  up  to  the  fire  where  the  irons  are 
heated.  The  horsemanship  and  throw- 
ing of  the  lariat  by  the  cowboys  are  feats 
as  wonderful  as  those  seen  in  a  circus. 
One  of  those  "roundups"  will  last  for  a 
month,  during  which  time  the  cowboys 
travel  himdreds  of  miles  with  all  their 
horses.  They  sleep  of  course  in  the  open 
air.  without  tents  and  with  nothing  under 
or  over  them  but  the  saddle  blankets. 

Yet  life  cannot  lie  one  long  jileasant 
day  without  change,  and  therefore,  from 
Las  ^'egas  our  tamily  moved  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  That  beautiful  city  is  located 
on  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  It  has 
the  Piatt  River  running  on  the  Soitth 
side,  which  is,  indeed,  a  great  attraction, 
as  few  of  the  western  cities  have  any  run- 
ning water  near  them.  Pikes  Peak  is  al- 
ways in  view,  looking  like  a  Cathedral 
dome  on  a  sunny  day,  its  summit  covered 
with  e'^-erlasting  snow.  Denver  is  di\-icled 
into  four  sections — East,  West,  North  and 
South  Denver.  East  Denver  is  the  busi- 
ness and  ]irincipal  portion  of  the  city. 
The  homes,  there,  are  beautiful  garden 
spots  and  have  sjiacious  gromids  kept  in 
exquisite  order,  showing  that  flowers, 
grass  and  vegetables  will  thrive  in  Colo- 
rado with  care.  The  climate  is  delight- 
ful, the  days  always  sunny  and  warm, 
the  nights  jjleasantly  cool.  It  has  the 
finest  churches  and  school  houses  west  of 
Chicago.  The  .Jesuit  college  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  east,  while 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  fine  con- 
vent  in  North  Denver.  Bishop  j\Iarchboef 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Denver.  He  did 
much  for  the  spread  of  religion  during 
his  long  life.  I  have  heard  him  describe 
how  he  was  obliged  many  a  night  to  lie 
on  the  ground  rolled  up  in  his  buflalo 
robe,  while  out  on  the  long  visitations 
through  his  Diocese. 

During  nij-  sojourn  in  Denver,  I  went 
to.  school  to  the  Sisters  of  Charitj-  and 
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maili'  my  First  Holy  C'oinmunion  on  As- 
ixTisidii  Thursday,  1.S90,  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  C'lmrch.  After  two  years  we  eanie 
to  Pittsliurgh,  and  I  think  you  all  know 
enough  of  my  life  since  I  came  to  the 
Holj'  Ghost  College,  not  to  require  any 
i'ui'ther  details.  I  sincerely  hope  tliat 
my  life  will  not  lie  marred  liy  any  un- 
fortunate or  unto-\vard  ex^ent,  Init  that  it 
will  continue  in  the  same  haitpy  course 
which  a  good  and  liountiful  Providence 
has  hitherto  very  manifestl}'  lilessed. 

G.  <y  Br  1 1,  in, 

]st  Academic. 


Oj^Vgen. 


I  HE  luiman  mind  is  of  sucli  a  nature 
that  it  instinctively  seeks  after 
knowledge.  I']s])eeiall3''  interesting,  how- 
ever, is  that  knowledge  whicli  makes 
us  familial-  with  the  reason  wliy  things 
are  what  they  are,  and  with  the  princi- 
ples  that  constitute  their  essence.  Besides 
this  jiersonal  satisfaction,  there  is  more- 
over, a  universal  Ijenefit  conferred  on 
mankiml  liy  science.  It  has  tlie  power 
of  changing  the  entire  face  of  the  eartli. 
Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  as  well 
as  Cliemistry  and  all  other  sciences,  have 
made  wonderful  improvements  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Physics,  liy  its  dis- 
coveries in  electricity,  is  enabled  to  give 
us  Iiotli  light  and  motion,  and  Ghemisty 
lias  lieeii,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  origin 
of  all  our  industries. 

The  only  ideas  which  the  ancients  had 
ahout  elements,  were  those  developed  hy 
ArLstotle.  According  to  the  Hindoos, 
eartli,  air,  fire,  water  an<l  ether  were  the 
till'  only  known  elements,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  middle  ages,  only  four  ele- 
ments, namely,  I'arth,  aii',  lire  and  water 
were  known.  Tln' lirst  mention  of  Chem- 
istry pi'opei'  is  I'oniid  in  the  dietionary  of 
Swiilas,  who  llourislu'd  in  the  elevenlli 
century.  lledeliiu's  it  as  a  preparation 
of  silviT  and  gold.  In  the  sixteenth 
eeiilury.  new  ehemists  arose,  not  to 
search    for   the   I'hilosophcr's     stone,    hut 


to  discover  remedies  for  diseases.  ' '  The 
true  use  of  Chemistry,"  says  Paracelcus, 
(1493-1541)  who  is  also  considered  the 
father  of  medicine,  "is  not  to  make  gold, 
hut  to  i^rejiare  medicines."  From  this 
time  down  to  tlie  present  da}^  Chemistry 
has  lieen  of  incalculalile  value  to  the 
medical  science.  Elven  the  farmer  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  his  lalior  of  investigation 
has  not  been  in  vain.  Thus  the  soil  is 
made  fertile  and  easily  produces  fruit 
which  it  brings  to  maturity,  through  the 
experienced  hand  of  Chemistry.  Chemis- 
try also  purifies  our  metals  by  separating 
them  from  the  Oxygen  with  which  they 
are  combined  in  nature,  and  this  Oxygen 
again  is  of  most  valual)le  importance  to 
the  C'hemical  science. 

Oxj^en,  one  of  the  sixty-eight,  or  more 
elements  which  are  known  at  present,  is 
the  subject  which  I  wish  to  treat  of 
in  the  present  article.  This  element, 
though  the  most  abundant  of  all  ele- 
ments, is  perhaps  totally  unknown  to 
many.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
water.  Two  volumes  of  Hydrogen,  uni- 
ted )iy  electricity  to  one  volume  of  Oxy- 
gen, form  water,  from  which,  again, 
by  decomposition,  (Jxygen  may  be  oli- 
tained.  The  most  practical  way,  how- 
ever, of  ju-ejiaring  Oxygen  is  b}^  decom- 
posing Potassium  Chlorate.  Again,  a 
very  neat  and  easy  way  of  preparing 
it  is  from  the  red  Oxide  of  ^Mercury,  or 
Quicksilver,  as  it  is  more  commonly  call- 
ed, which,  when  heated  in  an  open  tulie, 
gradually  becomes  red.  This  isxjwing  to 
the  i'act  that  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  luiites, 
cliemically,  with  the  mercury,  Tliis  Ox- 
ide, heated  again  in  a  closed  tube,  pro- 
vided with  a  delivery  tube,  yields  up  its 
Oxygen,  which  may  be  collected. 

Oxygen  is  a  gas  without  color,  odor  oy 
taste.  It  was  discovered  almost  simul- 
taneously in  1774  by  Priestly  and  Schule, 
the  English  chemist  having  the  prece- 
dence by  a  few  weeks.  Priestly  gave  it 
the  name  Dephlogisticated  air,  Scliule 
termed  it  iMiipyreal  air,  Condurut 
shortly  afterward  suggested  Vital  Air  as 
its  most  appropriate  name,  and  in  1789 
Lavoisier,  by  a  series  of  complicated  and 
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\ydl-eontrived  exiierinients.  jn-ovod  that 
the  ooinhiistion  of  bodies  in  air  is  Vuit  a 
chemical  coinhination  with  Oxygen. 
Tliis  proved  tliat  tlie  gas  is  not  a  nioditi- 
cation  of  air  as  was  supjiosed.  hut  a  ihs- 
tinct  element. .  The  name  Oxygen  is  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words,  and  was 
given  to  this  gas  in  consequence  of  an 
erroneous  belief  that  it  possessed  certain 
properties  which  rendered  it  a  necessary- 
constituent  of  acids.  The  name  is  no 
longer  correct,  for  Hydrogen  has  been 
proved  to  be  tlie  true  acid  former. 

Oxygen  is,  first,  the  most  important, 
and  secondly,  the  most  necessary  element. 
It  is  of  importance  as  an  element.  ( )xy- 
gen  when  Imrned  in  Hydrogen,  gives  a 
very  hot  flame,  and  if  Calcium  is  brought 
into  this  flame,  it  assumes  a  bright  and 
brilliant  hue  and  gives  "a  most  trans- 
parent light"  known  as  the  "Calcium 
light,"  which  is  used  in  theatres  to  pro- 
duce various  colors  on  the  stage, 
and  which  has  been  used  also  for  photo- 
graphing when  the  sunlight  was  absent. 
Ozone,  an  allotropic  modification  of  Oxy- 
gen, was  discovered  in  1840  bv'  Schonbein; 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ozone.  This  is 
tlie  gas  that  gives  the  jjleasing  and  agree- 
alde  odor  to  the  country  atmosphere;  this 
is  what  makes  country  life  so  healthful. 
Ozone  niaj'  be  produced  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  electric  machines,  and  it  also 
forms  part  of  the  combustion  of  Phos- 
phorus in  air.  In  most  abundant  i^uan- 
tities,  however.  Ozone  is  found  on  the 
mountain  toj^s  and  on  the  ocean. 

Oxygen  is  of  imijortance,  again,  in  its 
compounds.  It  is  a  necessary  constituent 
of  most  of  our  ordinary  necessaries  for 
life;  since  it  forms  compounds  with  all  the 
other  elements,  except  Flourine.  With- 
out Oxygen  there  would  be  no  atmosi^here, 
and  consequently  no  life  on  the  earth,  and 
if  there  were  not  water,  the  earth  would 
be  a  mere  barren  waste,  such  as  the 
moon  is  supposed  to  be.  But  as  it  is, 
the  sun  acts  upon  the  water  in  the  ocean 
or  the  rivers,  draws  it  up  to  a  certain 
height,  where  it  condenses  again  to  water 
and  forms  clouds.  These  clouds  are 
driven  l;>y  the  wind  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth  and  in  due  time  fall  in  the  form  of 


delightful   rains,    so    refreshing    both    to 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  necessary  element, 
first,  as  a  life-giving  principle;  all  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  life  requires  it. 
All  life,  in  a  word,  is  but  a  chemical  com- 
bustion. ;Man  needs  air,  a  mixture  of 
Nitrogen  and  Oxygen,  to  support  the 
combustion  of  his  l.iody,  and  he  exhales 
Carbon  united  with  Oxygen,  as  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  plants 
and  \"egetal:iles  and  decomposed,  the  Car- 
bon uniting  witli  the  plant  and  giving  it 
growtli,  while  the  Oxygen  comes  forth 
again  pure  and  ready  for  man. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  Oxygen  for  life, 
it  is  essential  as  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
Oxygen  has  its  appointed  function  in  tlie 
world,  as  has  everything  created.  Every 
leaf  that  falls  from  the  tree  in  Autunni  is 
immediately  attached  liy  Oxygen  and 
soon  it  will  Ikuc  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  A  house  that  is  left  to 
decay  and  rot  away  for  fiftj^  j'ears,  will, 
during  that  time,  give  off  as  much  heat 
as  if  it  were  burned  in  an  hour.  Again, 
the  human  body  is  like  a  stove  in  which 
the  fuel  or  food  is  burned, and  the  chemical 
action  is  p)recisely  the  same  as  in  any 
other  stove.  '"A  man  that  weighs  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  has  sixty 
pounds  of  muscle.  This  wiU  be  burned 
in  about  eighty  clays  of  ordinary  labor; 
as  the  heart  works  day  and  night,  it  burns 
out  in  alniut  a  month.  80  that  we  have 
a  literal  new  heart  every  thirty  days." 
Thus  this  destructive  functiijn  of  Oxygen 
is,  nevertheless,  essential  to  life.  Here 
is  the  glorious  paradox  of  life  :  ' '  ^^'e  live 
only  as  we  die;  the  moment  we  cease 
dying,  we  cease  living. ' ' 

In  conclusion  a  remark  of  Paradaj-'s 
concerning  the  amount  of  Oxygen  used, 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  interesting.  '  'Each 
adult  uses  daily  one  and  a  half  pound  of 
Oxygen,  so  that  the  ship  which  burns  one 
thousand  tons  of  coal  in  crossing  the 
ocean,  takes  out  of  the  air  2,666  tons  of 
Oxygen.  Suppose  the  population  of 
the  earth  to  be  two  hundred  million,  and 
each  person  to  consume  one  pound  of 
Oxygen,  adding  as  much  more  to  sustain 
fires,  twice  as  much  for  the  wants  of  ani- 
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nials  and  four  times  as  much  for  the 
various  processes  of  decay,  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  Oxygen  reaches  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  four  million  and  eight 
lumdred  thousand  tons.     Yet  the  atmos- 


There,  near  the  altar  is  the-  poor  worn- 
out  sister,  who  has,  perhaps,  been  U])  all 
night — now  resting  in  silent  prayer  before 
the  tabernacle!  Here,  near  the  door,  is 
the  wearied  and  suffering  patient  or  the 


jiliere  contains  one  quadrillion  tons,  and      hopefid  convalescent— the.  one  asking  for 
tliis  is  a  mere  fi-action  of  what  is  locked 


in  the  ocean  and  the  rock." 


T.  D. 


ground  a  Great  Q^\•<?. 


MERCY  HOSPITAL. 

(Continued  ) 

■fts  we  }iass  tln-ough  the  In-oad  and  well- 
lighted  corridors  of  the  Old  Build- 
ing, we  notice  that  the  walls  are  hand- 
somely decorated  with  paintings  and 
statuary  that  give  to  the  ^-ery  atmosphere 
a  tinaie  of  cheerfulness.      On  (.)ur  wav  ■sve 


find   the    private    rooms,  which   \-ary   in 

l^rice  according  to  the  personal  needs  or      comfortable  smoking  room  for  the  mal 


consolation,  for  strength — the  other  giv- 
ing thanks  perhaps  for  the  blessings  of  a 
providential  illness,  that  brought  him  the 
health  of  the  soul,  while  he  was  at  first 
solicitous  only  for  the  wounds  of  the 
body!  How  many,  indeed,  have  found 
a  doul)le  cure  within  those  blesse'd  walls! 
How  many  e"\"en  have  had  a  chance  to  be 
prepared  for  the  death  which  an  untoward 
accident  rendered  ine'^itable !  For  along- 
side the  Chapel,  there  resides  a  zealous 
and  tender-hearted  priest  whose  ministra- 
tions are  always  extended,  and,  though 
lle^"er  urged  upon  unwilling  patients,  are 
never  refused  nor  inefficacious. 

On  the  third  floor  tif  the  old  Building 
is  the  Workmen's  dining  room,  while, 
further   on,  is    encountered  a  large   and 


circumstances  of  the  patients.  There  are 
alnjut  30  of  these  private  rooms  alto- 
gether, while  in  the  men's  wards  the 
average  number  of  patients  is  90,  with 
30  patients  in  each  of  the  two  wards  for 
women.  If  to  these  we  add  the  14  lady 
nurses,  and  the  15  male  nurses,  we  can 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  pojndation  of 
the  Mercy  Hospital.  Besides  all  these, 
there  are  of  course  in  attendance  through- 
out the  Hospital,  a  corps  of  sisters  of 
whom  84  are  almost  constantly  on  duty 
— a  duty  that  implies  jierpetual  and  un- 
wearying sacriiice.  Nor  nmst  we  omit 
the  residc^nt  Physicians,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  be  within  the  Hospital  all  the  tinie, 
and  wild,  til  the  number  of  4,  are  under 
the  careful  and  exjierienced  supervision 
iiftlie  slallcir  x'isiting  Physicians.  Thus, 
iiirhiding  llie  sisters  themselves,  together 
with  the  Physicians,,  the  patients,  and  the 
nurses,  there  may  be  said  to  lie  an  a\i'r- 
age  pdpulatiiiii  df  i)\-er  '_''2(l  sduls. 

I'.eldre    we    lea\e    till'    did     liuildiug    We 

must  \-isil  tile  Keauliful  Chapel,  which  is 
situated  du  the  Idiirtli  llndr.  What  peace 
and  happy  repdse,  Idv  the  sdul  esiiecially, 
is    td    be    fdUnd    ill    this    heavenly    s^idt ! 


patients,  who  are  chiefly  convalescent. 
In  speaking  of  the  comfort  aud  general 
welfare  of  the  patients,  we  must  allude 
to  a  most  excellent  and  charitable  feature 
noticeable  in  the  Hospital,  especially  on 
certain  days.  We  mean  the  distribution 
of  little  delicacies  made  by  the  Flower 
and  Fruit  Mission.  This  donation  is 
made  once  a  week  l>v  the  members  of 
this  benevolent  organization,  who  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  sisters  the  indi- 
vidual distributions  of  their   agreeable 


uifts. 


A\'hat  varied  scenes  caif  be  wit- 


nessed on  these  occasions!  sometimes  pa- 
thetic! at  times  amusing!  A\'hat  memo- 
ries of  home  are  brought  to  that  poor 
patient's  mind  by  the  possession  of  a 
blooming  rose,  or  a  fresh  chrysanthemum! 
Perhaps  it  was  only  last  week  that  this 
little  girl  had  been  to  risit  the  Conserva- 
tdi-y  at  Selienley  Park — and  now  she  is 
laid  u)!  in  a  cot  in  the  Surgical  Ward, 
unable  to  move  her  bandaged  limbs! 
P>ut  the  aroma  of  that  budding  flower, 
with  the  sight  of  that  fresh-looking  vase, 
makes  her  experience  once  more  the  glee 
ami  the  jny  and  the  sunshine  of  that 
liajipy  Sunday  afternoon,  amid  the  ferns 
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and  palms  and   plants  of  the   Conserva- 
tory. 

Another  important  featiire,  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patients,  is  the  heating 
of  the  entire  Hospital,  whieli  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  vaciumi  pump.  There  are 
two  l>oilers,  each  of  one  hundred  horse 
power,  tubelar  in  construction,  built  by 
the  Monroe  Boiler  ^^'ol■ks  and  placed  bj- 
the  Iron  City  Heating  Co.  In  summer 
only  about  50  bushels  of  coal  make  up 
the  daily  consumption,  while  in  winter 
about  200  bushels  are  used  each  day. 
There  is  a  v  e  r  y  ingenious  automatic 
pump  for  regulating  the  heat  and  keeping 
a  medium  temperature  throughout  the 
entire  house,  which  is  known  as  the 
Johnson  Automatic  Kegulating  s}'stem. 
In  connection  with  the  ordinary  thermo- 
meter, tliere  is  an  instrument  called  the 
thermostat,  which  works  by  expansion 
and  contraction  in  such  a  way,  that  when 
the  thermometer  registers  70°,  the  steam 
is  shut  off  in  the  heaters,  thus  retaining 
the  temperature  of  the  building  within 
moderate  Ihnits.  The  whole  ajiparatus 
is  connected  with  tlie  wards  and  private 
rooms  of  the  Hospital  abo\-e,  by  means 
of  an  electric  wire. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  spacious 
and  handsome  Annex  has  been  added  to 
tlie  north  side  of  the  Hospital.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  entire  Hosjjital  for  an  ordinary  visi- 
tor, since  it  is  here  that  arc  to  be  found 
the  chief  wards  and  the  principal  of  the 
two  operating  rooms.  Over  in  tlie  old 
Building  is  the  operating  room  of  the 
Crynaecological  Department,  while,  in  this 
new  wing  of  which  we  speak,  is  situated 
in  a  most  favorable  and  advantageous 
corner  the  beautiful  new  023erating  room 
of  the  general  >Surgical  Department.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  city  and  even  in  the  "Western  part  of 
the  State.  A  flow  of  abundant  light  is 
furnished  through  the  panels  of  the  liuge 
glass  dome  or  ceihng.  Formerly  this  ac- 
cessory of  a  hospital  was  never  entered  or 
thought  of  without  a  shudder.  But  now 
its  name  inspires  quite  a  different  feeling 
— while  its  entire  asf)ect,  furniture  and 
ajjparatus  are  such  as  to  induce  a  hope- 


ful feeling  of  ultimate  relief  and  comfort. 
In  this  room  is  to  be  found  everythinu- 
that  modern  science  has  invented  for  the 
l)ert'ection  and  success  of  surgical  opera- 
tions— and  for  everything  tliere  is  suitalde 
and  convenient  i^lace. 

Inthe  list  of  "Wards,  comes  first  the 
chief  medical  ward,  which  is  more  or  less 
a  Charity  ward,  in  the  sense  that  the  pa- 
tients admitted  thereto  are  not.  asked,  if 
they  are  unable  to  pay  the  moderate  fee 
of  So  a  week,  for  attendance  and  medi- 
cine. Then  come  the  two  Surgical 
"Wards,  which  are  Ijeautiful,  long  coiji- 
partments  filled  with  double  lines  of  neat 
and  comfortable  beds. 

In  A^'ard  B  are  usually  to  be  found  the 
^lariiie  patients,  maintained  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  sailors  or 
other  government  employes. 

\\'ard  C  is  called  the  Eye  AVard,  and  is 
occupied  by  patients  suffering  from  dis- 
eases of  that  delicate  organ.  The  room 
adjoining  it,  which  is  called  the  Oculists' 
room,  is  l>eautifully  .situated  and  fur- 
nished. 

"Ward  E  is  the  one  occupied  by  patients 
that  have  lieen  burnt  in  some  waj'  or  an- 
other. It  is,  alas!  a  painful  sight  to  wit- 
ness the  liandages  that  cover  the  features 
and  wrap  up  the  limbs  of  these  poor 
sufferers!  Shortly  before  we  arri^■ed 
there,  in  the  course  of  our  visit,  a  poor 
fellow  had  been  brought  in  I'rom  Laugh- 
lin's  Furnace,  where  he  had  been  horribly 
burned  about  the  face  and  chest  liy  an 
explosion  of  hot  metal  and  sand. 

The  last  and,  indeed,  the  most  interest- 
ing room  which  we  had  the  jiri^ilege  of 
■visiting  was  the  new  Laboratory.  It  is 
only  recently  that  it  lias  lieen  fitted  out. 
In  tact,  the  apparatus,  still  partially  un- 
packed, had  just  been  brought  thither, 
the  very  day  of  our  tour.  But  in  the 
general  arrangement  which  liad  already 
been  made,  we  could  see  aliundant  evi- 
dence of  the  utihty  and  ^-ast  importance 
of  such  a  department.  There  Avas  pro- 
vision made,  and  apparatus  secured,  for 
everj'  species  of  test  and  every  process  of 
examination. 

Here  we  must  bring  our  visit  to  a  close, 
and  sincerest  thanks  must  be  rendered  to 
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tlie  kind  sisters,  who  granted  the  pri^dlege 

of  tliis  instructive  visit,  and  ii-oni  whose 

nolile  example  the  writer  has  been  aljle  to 

gatlier  that  most  necessary  and  most  val- 

ualile   of  lessons — self-sacrifice    for    the 

weak  and  distressed. 

(1.  J.  Smith, 

.Junior,  '95. 


/y\  A.\'s  ideas  may  he  communicated  to 
his  fellowman  l>y  means  of  spoken 
or  written  language.  Of  these  two,  the 
former  is  the  more  important,  as  Ijy  it 
we  are  enabled  to  express  our  thoughts 
more  forcibly  than  we  could  otherwise  do 
l:)y  the  indirect  means  of  written  lan- 
guage. Hence  it  is  that  every  orator  de- 
serving of  the  name  has  acquired  such 
influence  over  his  audience  as  to  lead 
them  to  adopt  his  own  opinions,  e^^en 
though  the  latter  be  contrary  to  theirs. 
This  power  of  persuading  others,  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  gratuitous  gift  of  nature ; 
yet  it  is  left,  in  a  great  part,  to  be  per- 
fected liy  art.  The  conception  o{  ideas  is 
more  or  less  natural  in  the  orator,  but  to 
arrange  them  jn'operh^  and  cl.othe  them 
in  suitable  language  is  to  be  acquired  by 
study  and  practice  alone. 

The  first  end  which  art  enables  us  to 
attain  is  a  logical  arrangement  of  our 
thoughts,  and  this  is  acquired  bj'  mak- 
ing beforehand  a  j^lan  of  the  subject  upon 
which  we  are  to  speak.  The  necessity  of 
this  is  ^'cry  apparent.  A  man  wishing 
to  write  a  speech  ^^'ithout  a  plan  would 
not  fare  better  tlian  a  mason  who  would 
attempt  to  luiild  a.  \\-all  !))•  tliro^\-ing  to- 
gether at  random  a  pile  of  stones,  instead 
of  carefully  arranging  them  in  la3'ers  and 
joining  them  together  liy  cement.  The 
ideas  of  such  a  man,  like  the  stones, 
might  l)c  (.1'  llic  liest  quality  but  they 
wiudd  a\;iil  biiii  iidtliing,  unless  properly 
ai'iMii;icd  and  l<nit  tiigcther. 

'I1ir  first  tiling,  in  tlic  plan,  to  occupy 
the  altrnlidii  is  tlic  cxiii-diuiii.  This  may 
lie  mnsidiTcil  as  tlic  must    im|Mirtaut  |)art 

"f  til''  w  liulc  s| 'Ii,  lor  (in  it  all  depends. 

lli'i'"'  llie  lii'st   impressiiin   is  made  on  the 


minds  of  the  auditors;  if  it  be  favorable, 
it  will  last  throughout;  but  if  it  be  ad- 
verse, all  the  eloquence  and  reasoning  of 
the  speaker  will  not  l^e  able  to  counteract 
it  afterwards.  Great  care  then  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  good  v\'ill  and  atten- 
tion of  our  audience  at  the  outset,  for  if 
we  fail  in  this,  it  will  be  ^^•ell-nigh  im- 
possifile  to  impress  them  favoralily  further 
on.  To  attain  this,  the  exordium  should 
fie  brief,  so  as  not  to  wear  out  the  patience 
of  our  hearers,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  modest,  that  is,  w6  should 
aA'oid  all  pretence  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  thereby  gratify  their  self-lo\-e. 

After  the  introduction  comes  the  pro- 
position or  the  laying  down  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  tt-hich  we  are  to  speak  in  its 
several  parts.  This  should  be  very  con- 
cise and  contain  nothing  foreign  to  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  all  our 
arguments  be  embraced  therein. 

Next  comes  the  bodj^  or  the  principal 
part  of  the  speech.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  convince  those  whom  we  address. 
The  proposition  which  has  been  already 
laid  down  should  be  proved  by  means  of 
argumeiats,  as  effectively  set  forth  as  pos- 
sible. These  arguments  should  be  strong 
and  clear,  Init  above  all  propierly  ar- 
ranged. The  best  mode  of  disposing 
them  is  to  have  the  strongest  argunrents 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
speech,  while  the  weaker  ones  should  oc- 
cupy the  middle.  E-^'en  here,  it  is  better 
not  to  have  too  many  weak  arguments 
coming  together,  but  the}'  should  lie  in- 
terspersed ^^ith  stronger  ones,  \hai  their 
weakness  may  not  be  noticed. 

Tlie  last  part  of  the  plan  is  the  peroro- 
tion,  which  is  also  ^-ery  imjjortant.  In 
it  we  should  briefly  resume  all  oui;  argu- 
ments and  end  by  an  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings or  passions  of  those  addressed.  This 
should  be  concise  and  forcible,  so  as  to 
leave  a  strong  imjDression  upon  the  hear- 
er's mind  and  rouse  his  enthusiasm  before 
the  closing  of  the  sijeech. 

Having  now  sufficient  matter  upon 
which  to  s])eak,  and  having  it  carefully 
arranged,  the  next  step  which  art  enables 
us  to  reach,  is  to  clothe  it  in  good  lan- 
guage.    Although  there  can  be  no  arbitarv 
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laws  laid  down  for  the  manner  in  which 
a  person  should  express  liis  thoughts, 
still  there  are  certain  characteristics  which 
all  good  style  should  have.  It  should'be 
clear  so  as  to  leave  no  douljt  in  the  hear- 
er's mind  as  to  the  orator's  meaning,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  should  be  varied  and 
flowing  so  as  not  to  weary  him.  But  the 
most  important  point  of  all  is  that  it 
should  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
those  whom  we  address.  All  persons 
will  not  be  suited  by  the  same  speech; 
what  would  lie  highly  i)lcasing  to  an  en- 
lightened audience  would  be  unintelHgilile 
to  an  uneducated  one;  and  people  in  one 
[■ircumstance  would  not  lie  persuaded  by 
an  address  suited  to  people  in  another. 
The  greatest  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  if  made  nowadays,  would  i^ro- 
:luce  no  efiect  upon  a  common  audience, 
ind  it  is  only  by  entering  into  the  feelings 
jf  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  that 
ive  are  alile  to  comprehend  the  immense 
influence  which  these  orators  had  over 
those  who  listened  to  them. 

'  But  it  is  not  only  the  acquirements  of 
3ur  audience  that  we  must  consult  in 
ivriting  a  S])eecli,  we  should  als(-i  take 
.•are  that  the  subject  chosen  be  in  ac- 
;ordance  with  o  u  r  o  w  n  abilities,  and 
lever  attempt  anything  which  nature  has 
lot  given  us  the  power  to  accomplish. 

If  this  and  all  the  other  princijales 
aid  down  be  observed,  we  may  be  confi- 
ient  that  we  shall  succeed  in  aU  our 
>peeches,  even  though  nature  has  not 
gifted  us  «-ith  extraordinary  talents. 

Ju».   Callnhfin, 

.Junior. 


(ground  a  ]\Ieig>iboring  State. 


[From  The  Rambler's  Xote-Book.] 

What  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  town 
s  Wellsburg!  I  loved  to  wander  thro' 
he  quiet  streets  where  everything  looks 
10  neat  and  trim!  How  beautifiilly  it 
•ests  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River! 
md  what  an  interesting  neighborhood 
lurrounds  it  on  every  side!  No  wonder 
he  gyi^sies  had  pitched  their  camp  in  one 


of  the  cosy  nooks  of  its  peaceful  suburbs! 
But  if  you  want  to  spend  a  most  cnioy- 
able  day,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  a 
drive  along  the  old  pike  road  leading  to 
Betliany  College.  It  is  one  of  the  flnest 
mails  in  tlie  country,  west  of  the  Alle- 
glieny  ^Mountains,  and  is  bordered  by 
most  ])icturesque  scenery.  At  one  time 
it  winds  along  tlie  brow  of  an  overhang- 
ing hill,  wliile,  at  anotlier,  it  passes  right 
through  the  lieart  of  a  seemingly  im- 
passable mountain,  by  means  of  an  un- 
expected tunnel  tliat  usliers  in  the  un- 
susjiecting  traveler  to  a  ne-\\'  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale  and  stream,  stretching  away 
on  the  other  side.  You  have  to  go  to  the 
Soutli-East  of  F  r  a  n  c  e  and  climb  the 
mountains  of  Grenoble  surrounding  the 
tamous  Chiiiirciixr  ilonastery,  to  find  a 
parallel  to  this  A\'est  Virginia  pike,  tun- 
neled through  the  solid  rock.  The  Rev. 
Pastor  of  ^\'ellslun•g  is  the  Rev.  Father 
Dufi'y,  who,  as  the  recent  celebration  of 
his  silver  Jubilee  abundantly  proved,  is 
most  sincerely  esteemed  and  cordially 
loved  by  l)oth  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
lics. 

Bethany  College  is  lieautifully  located 
in  the  \-ery  centre  and  strongliold  of  the 
peaceful  Campbellites.  But  the  Iniilding 
itself  shows,  here  and  there,  signs  of  the 
lengthy  period  during  which  it  has  with- 
stood the  severe  climate  of  this  Mountain 
district.  Tlie  cottages,  occupied  Ijy  the 
various  memliers  of  the  Faculty,  are  scat- 
tered, on  different  sides,  along  the  margin 
of  the  College  grounds.  In  the  direction 
of  the  Chapel  there  is  a  long  inllared 
cloister  A\diich  strikingly  reminds  the  visi- 
tor of  the  cloisters  which  he  may  have  seen 
among  the  old  abbeys  of  England  or  Ire- 
land, and  through  which  the  m  o  n  k  s 
passed  in  long  procession  from  their  cells 
to  the  sanctuary.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  we  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained liy  the  Director  of  Music,  Professor 
Fuhrtinger. 

From  M'ellsbarg  to  "Wlieeling,  and, 
across  the  river  and  island,  to  INIartin's 
Ferry,  is  only  a  short  ride.  The  latter 
city  is  for  all  jiractical  purposes — as  far  as 
residence  and  business  are  concerned — al- 
most a  part  of  Wheeling.     Both   places 
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arc  just  al)()iit  as  iii/idilHirly.  i^  overv  re- 
spwl,  as  Piftsl.ur-'  and  Allegheny  with 
11.^.  On  the  (lutskii-ls  of  the  city  there  is 
a  famous  old  gravcyar<l  ^vliich  derives  its 
claims  to  veneration,  li-om  tlie  fact  that  it 
contains  the  tonil.stoncs  of  the  founders 
■  (if  Martin's  Ferry  and  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
The  Martins  were  related  l.jy  luarriage  to 
"Id  Ehenezer  Zane,  whose  epitajih  indi- 
cates that  he  died  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  Ijest-known  man,  to-dav, 
in  this  city,  is  the  pastor,  Father  S.  S. 
IMattingly  -who  has  Ijeeii  here  noi^-  for 
seven  years,  dui'ing  which  time  he  has 
I'uilt  a  handsome  church  and  school 
capahle  of  holding  from  L50  to  200  chil- 
dren. The  church  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  order,  which  si.caks  volumes  for  the 
pastor's  solicitude  and  the  scruimlous  care 
of  the  young  ladies  >vho  attend  to  the 
Sanct  tiary.  What  struck  me  most  forcilily 
while  assisting  casually  at  the  public  ser- 
^■ices,  Avas  the  perfect  attitude  of  the  little 
Altar-lioys.  Their  training,  their  disci- 
pline, their  sincere  piety  left,  upon  nie  the 
most  pleasing  imjiressiou.  The  School  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Naza- 
retli,  -who  do  not  content  themselves  i\-ith 
teaching  the  children  the  ordinary  studies 
that  form  the  curriculum  of  a  parochial 
sclioiil,  Init  train  them  thoroughly  in  all 
the  practical  branches— such'^  as  steno- 
graphy and  type-'»-riting— which  will  be 
of  valuable  ser\-ice  to  them  in  after  life. 

From  Martin's  Ferry  I  returned  to 
Wheeling  on  my  way  to  Grafton  and 
Clarksburg,  M*.  \'a.  The  most  important 
station  tliat  liroke  the  monotony  of  that 
long  and  wliirling  and  winding  and 
bumping  journey  on  the  B.  et  0.  R.  R. 
rn.m  Wheeling  to  Graft.in,  was  the  town 
of  Fairmont.  My  iirst  impression,  on 
reaching  this  typical  \\-est  Virginia  town, 
was  the  th.night  of  home  at  the  sight  of 
what  was  advertised  to  be  the  "Mononga- 
l"'ia  llot.l!"  What  Pittsbnr-cr  is  not 
lami]i;.rwill,ib,.gr,.it  Hotel  wide],  stands 
""  tl"'  \V;iler  front,  at  the  mouth  ,.f  the 
■^'""""-•■'I'^'I'i  i;iver.  and  which  has  been 
""'  ■■"'''"'■  "''  ^"  many  great  gatberin-s, 
S'lciai  and  poliliral  ?  ■•What  is  that 
'^tri'am  Ib.-il  runs  lln'ough  l-^ainnont  ?"  1 
asked    a    Icllow-i.assenger    on    the    train. 


"It  is  the  Monongahela  River,"  said  he. 
I  could  ha^-e  actually  gone  out  and  dipped 
my  hand  in  that  hallowed  (though  dirty)    I 
water,    "which,"   methought,    "is  on  its     } 
■way  to   dear   old    Pittsburg,  with    whose    i 
name  and  tame  it  is  so  inseparably  asso-    i 
ciated!"     Such  is  the  natural  flow  of  our 
feelings,  when,   in    our   voyages,   we    en- 
counter a  trace  or  a  sou-\"enir  of  Home! 

"Can  this  be  G-rafton?''  I  said  to  mj^- 
self  as  the  train,  in  its  serpentine  course, 
sped  along  t  li  r  o  u  g  h  a  narrow  valley, 
flanked  on  either  side  with  humljle  frame 
houses  that  Ijetokened  the  neighliorhood 
of  mines,  while  I  consulted  simultane- 
ously mj  watch  and  my  time-table.  Yet, 
Grafton,  (as  I  concluded,  when  we  en- 
tered the  heart  of  the  cit}^, )  is  a  hustling 
and  thriving  place.  There  is  the  hum  of 
lively  business  along  its  streets.  But  ho'w 
narrow  the}^  are,  those  streets!  they  re- 
mind you  of  the  narrow  thoroughfares  of 
a  French  or  Italian  town.  It  is  even  a 
wonder  a  town  was  built  there  at  all,  so 
small  is  the  level  space  between  the 
numerous  hills.  Withal,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  West  Virginia 
after  AVheeling,  and  it  is  especially  rioted 
as  a  Railroad  centre,  although,  in  this  re- 
spect, there  is  a  certain  dra-ivback  to  its 
rapid  development  from  the  fact  that  the 
B.  ct  0.  R.  R.  monopolizes  the  entire 
railroad  trafiic.  Rev.  Father  jMcElhgott, 
who  is  stationed  at  Grrafton  for  .the  last 
year  and  a  half,  has  made  wonderful  im- 
]irovements  in  the  interior  of  the  Church, 
AA'hich  has  l^een  renewed  and  tastefully 
decorated.  s 

From  Grafton  to  C'huksburg  the  journey 
would  have  proved  perhapis  monotonous 
■\vere  it  not  for  a  trifling  incident  which 
again  made  me  feel  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg.  Before 
leaving  the  former  station,  on  one  of  the 
earliest  trains,  I  heard  a  ne^vsboy  calling 
out  "Pittslnirg  Morning  Paper!"  Won- 
dering how  the  morning  papers  could 
have  reached  Grafton,  W.  ^'a.,  at  this 
early  hour,  when  it  A^'ould  be  difficult 
enough  to  find  a  cojiy  within  certain  su- 
liurl)s  of  Pittsburg  itselt^  I  hastened  to 
in\-cst  in  one  of  thenr,  -without  even  caring 
to  ask  whether  it  was  the  Dispatch,  Post, 
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TliDcx  or  Giizcttc.  To  my  surprise  and 
disappointment,  liowever,  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  identical  j^aper  of  the  pre\-ious 
afternoon,  transformed  into  a  ''li\-e  morn- 
ing paper"  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
suspecting traveler,  or  of  the  easily-satis- 
tied  farmer!  Such  is  trade!  and  -why 
should  it  l:ie  otherwise,  since  the  demand 
is  expected  to  create  the  sujjply?  It 
illustrates  for  me  once  more  the  extent  to 
which  our  hustling  afternoon  jjapers  carry 
their  enterprising  spirit  in  the  way  of  cir- 
culation. If  you  travel  in  one  direction 
you  will  find,  as  in  the  aliove  instance, 
one  paper  issued  in  the  afternoon,  trans- 
formed into  a  morning  paper  for  some 
localities  in  \A'est  Mrginia,  while,  if  }-ou 
travel  in  another  direction,  you  will  find 
another  jjaper  issued  also  in  the  afternoon 
in  Pittsburg,  transformed  into  a  "Local" 
paper  for  Ihe  suburban  towns  of  the 
Beaver  ^'alley.  the  onl}-  difference  l.ieing 
in  the  reading  matter  or  news  items  of 
the  front  page. 

At  length,  C'larksluirg  station  is  reached 
— I  say  station,  because  when  you  alight 
from  the  cars,  you  look  in  vain  for  the 
town  or  for  the  Court  House,  which  would 
indicate  the  capital  of  Harrison  County  ! 
To  reach  the  town  jiroper.  you  ha\e  to 
travel  moi'e  than  half  a  mile  and  cross 
the  steel  bridge  that  spans  the  Elk  creek, 
now  dried  up  and  de^-(_iid  of  every  mark 
that  would  identify  it  with  the  raging  tor- 
rent which,  not  long  ago,  swept  away  half 
the  bridges  along  its  course.  Midway  lie- 
tween  the  station  and  the  luisiness  centre 
of  the  town  is  the  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Father  D.  O'Connor  has  been,  for 
so  many  years,  the  energetic  and  popular 
pastor.  The  Church  y>  r  o  p  e  r  t  y  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  valnalile  in  the 
Diocese  of  ^^'heeling,  both  for  its  situation 
and  its  extent.  Directly  across  the  street 
is  the  Select  Academy  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  .Joseph,  Avhich  is  lieautifully  located 
on  a  plateau  covered  with  handsome 
shrubbery.  Outside  of  the  town  itself 
there  are  beautiftil  stretches  of  rolling- 
land — hillocks  and  mounds  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  scattered  in  marvelous  profu- 
sion as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Pasture 
land,   especially   for   sheep,   is   plentiful. 


The  well-stocked  tarms  Ivaxe  an  air  of 
prosj^erity  which  is  very  striking,  while 
the  snug,  neat  farm-houses,  just  peering 
out  ft-om  the  verge  of  a  grove,  or  perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a  bald  knob,  sjaeak 
elociuently  of  comfort  and  contentment. 
Altogether,  between  tovrn  and  country,  it 
must  be  said  that  Clarksburg,  though  not 
so  lively  or  so  noisy  as  some  of  its  more 
recent  and  neighboring  rivals,  is  a  model 
t0A\n,  where  neatness,  comfort  and  hospi- 
tality are  the  salient  features. 

M. 


The  students  had  their  annual  retreat, 
lasting  three  days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  Oetolier.  It  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Father  Lee.  At  the  close,  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  October  4th,  all  the 
Iioys  who  had  made  their  first  Holy 
Communion,  approached  the  Holy  Table 
and  received  their  Divine  ^Master. 


Being  cognizant  of  the  many  injurious 
results  of  bad  drinking-water,  such  as  we 
have  in  Pittsljurg,  the  college  authorities 
went  to  the  expense  of  having  a  well 
drilled.  The  result  was  that  at  a  depth 
of  150  feet  they  procured  a  vast  sujDply 
of  splendid  mineral  water.  The  results 
of  a  chemical  analysis  with  a  list  of  its 
ingredients  will  l;)e  published  in  a  later 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 


The  first  "half-day"  of  the  season  was 
given  to  the  lioys  on  Wednesday,  October 
23.  It  was  granted  at  the  special  request 
of  the  Re^-.  Father  Grunenwald,  who  de- 
parted for  Detroit  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing. His  departure  was  regretted  by  all. 
Faculty  as  well  as  students.  The  board- 
ers, especially,  had  become  very  much 
attached  to  him,  as,  notwithstanding  his 
arduous  position  of  disciijlinarian,  he  al- 
waj's  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  father  and 
a  wise  counselor  toward  them. 

All  success  to  him  in  his  new  sphere  ! 
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OUR  SECOND  VOLUME. 

W'e  are  at  present  entering  upon  the 
second  volume  of  our  "Bt'LLETix"  and  it 
is  only  natural  for  us,  "ivhen  ttikintr  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  past  year,  to 
thank  our  friends  wlio  encouraged  us  ■ndth 
their  subscriptimi  (ir  tlieir  advertisements. 
We  are  not,  yet  old  enough,  it  is  true,  to 
make  hig  promises — Imt  we  trust  tluit  we 
shall  not  cease  to  merit  tlie  continuance 
of  that  kind  ]iati'cdiage. 

Believing  in  the  torce  of  the  old  saying: 
"Slow  but  sure,"  we  liave  thought  it 
advisable  to  continue  our  Bulletin,  for 
the  moment,  at  least,  as  a  (Quarterly — in 
the  hope  that,  within  ;i  very  slmrt  time, 
it  will  be  issued  ^Monthly.  ^^'c  shall 
however,  e  ml  e  ;i  v  o  r  tu  present  to  our 
readers  a  sufficient  amount  and  quality 
of  varied  and  interesting  reading  matter, 
as  will  make  them  feel  satisfied  that  their 
\ci'y  moderate  sultscription  of  one  dollar 
will  nut  be  merely  a  gift,  whose  chief 
utility  may  be  cunstnuMl  as  an  t'liciuirage- 
mcnt  to  tli(>  Vdiithful  rlforts  of  some  ;un- 
bitioiis  students.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
oiiraim,  while  maintaining  tliis  Bullictix 
as  a.  College  .buirnal.  In  gi\-e  it,  if  jiossi- 
blc,  a  ltroa,der  scojie  and  make  it  a  chan- 
nel   of  instruction    and    informatiou   to 


general  readers  not  directly  interested  in 
the  past  or  present  of  this  Institution. 
We  shall  thus,  also,  lie  better  enabled  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  which  we  took  in- 
the  opening  number  of  the  Bulletin: 
"It  will  occupy  itself  with  educational 
matters  in  general.  The  work  of  the 
College  embraces  the  three  great  divisions 
of  education — j^rimary,  secondarj^  and 
higher;  and  thus,  whatever  regards  any 
phase  of  education  will  find  a  jjlace  in 
this  publication  .  .  .  .  Educational 
works  will  lie  reviewed;  systems  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  will 
be  discussed. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

^^ery  few  important  changes  ha'^'e  taken 
place  this  year  among  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty.  In  this  resi:iect,  in- 
deed, it  nnist  be  said  that  a  rather  con- 
ser^-ative  spirit  2jre\-ails  in  the  direction 
of  Holy  Ghost  College. 

The  Rev.  President,  himself,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  active  work  of  tire  College 
since  1886 — and,  evQw  at  present,  though 
jireoccupied  with  tlie  many  cares  of  his 
important  office  of  Superior  of  such  a 
large  Institution,  he  has  taken  upon  him- 
self the  Class  of  Oratory,  Cicero  and 
Aristotle,  with  the  Seniors.  He  never 
fails  to  make,  each  week,  the  rpiind  of 
all  the  classes,  so  as  to  satisfy  -himself 
]iersonally,  that  every  class  is  receiving 
the  proper  attention  and  that  every  jDro- 
fessor  accomijlishes  exactly  the  part  of  the 
Curriculum  mapped  out  for  hhn  in  the 
College  Programme  of  Studies  He  also 
lu'csides  over  the  Oral  Examinations,  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  English.  Besides  all 
this,  he  has  this  year  assumed  immediate 
direction  of  the  Debates  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Union. 

He  is  ably  assisted  in  this  supervision 
of  the  studies  by  the  ^'ice-President  and 
Prefect  of  Studies,  Rev.  M.  Hehir,  who 
h;is  been  teaching  in  the  College  since 
1884.  Father  Hehir  has  charge  of  the 
Senior  and  .Tunior  Classics,  while  at  the 
same  time  suiicrintending,  each  day,  the 
class-work  of  the  respective  professors. 
In  this  respect,  he  makes  use  of  a  system 
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of  registers,  Avhich  is  very  simple  in  its 
oparatiou  and  yet  very  effective  in  its  re- 
sults. At  the  oral  examinations,  he  pre- 
sides over  the  Mathematics,  the  Sciences 
and  Commercial  Branches. 

In  addition  to  his  two  classes  of  Phil- 
osophy (1st  and  2nd  years),  Father  P. 
A.  McDermott  looks  after  the  English 
Department  of  the  Senior  Business 
Course,  giving  the  students  of  the  latter 
class  a  thorough  drilling  in  practical 
grammar,  business  correspondence,  Eng- 
lish analysis,  spelling  and  comi)osition. 

Father  Lee  has  taken  in  hands  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  for  the  more 
important  branches.  In  the  Academic 
departments  are  to  be  found  Fathers 
A\'ard,  H.  McDermott  and  Kirby,  for 
mathematics,  and  English  and  modern 
languages. 

Father  .John  Griffin,  as  usual,  superin- 
tends the  music  and  directs  the  Military 
Band  and  the  College  Orchestra.  Of  late 
he  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
College,  which  function  has  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  the  class  which  he  had  been 
teaching  previouslj'. 

The  Business  Departments,  Senior  and 
■Junior  are  in  the  hands  of  lay  gentlemen 
of  acknowledged  exjjerience  in  Book- 
keeping and  ilathematics. 

The  Mathematics  and  Sciences  in  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Classes  are  taught  tiy 
Mr.  F.  A.  Danner. 

jMr.  Jos.  P.  Danner  teaches  the  same 
subjects  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Classes,  as  well  as  the  Book-keeping  in 
the  Elementary  Classes. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Laux  and  B.  A.  Mahler 
teach  Classics  and  English  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Academics. 

The  iSIathematics  and  Elementary 
Science  in  the  Academics  are  taught  by 
:Mr.  A.  A.  Beck. 

The  Grammar  Department  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  H.  J.  Goebel  and  M. 
A.  Retka. 

The  German  Classes  are  taught  by 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Goebel,  A.  A.  Beck,  J.  P. 
Danner  and  J.  J.  Laux. 

Mr.  il.  A.  Retka  has  charge  of  the 
Penmanship  and  drawing  in  nearly  all 
the  classes. 


THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

It  has  long  been  a  tradition  in  the 
College  to  have  a  good  and  active  Night 
School.  This  year,  therefore,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Night  School  have  recently 
been  inaugurated  and  will  continue  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Sunmier  Season. 
From  jiresent  prospects  these  sessions 
will  be  largely  attended — and  there  is  no 
reason  vhy  it  should  lie  otherwise.  For 
there  are,  in  a  city  like  Pittsburg,  a  large 
numlier  of  y  o  u  n  g  men,  who,  mostly 
through  n(.)  fault  of  theirs,  have  been  cle- 
Viarred  from  tlie  advantages  of  a  full  and 
regular  collegiate  course  in  earlier  3^ears. 
Now,  before  it  is  too  late,  they  recognize 
the  necessity  of  an  education  either  to  fit 
them  for  more  important  situations  or  to 
enalile  them  to  be  more  effectual  and 
satisfactorj-  in  their  ])resent  positions. 

\Miat  young  man  does  not  feel  the  need 
of  a  good,  solid  training  in  English  Com- 
position and  Business  Correspondence? 
Then,  how  many,  even  of  those  who  did 
go  to  school  at  the  ordinary  age,  realize 
how  necessary  it  is,  after  a  certain  num- 
lier of  years,  to  review  thoroughly  the 
more  practical  jiarts  of  their  Arithmetic  ! 
Some,  also,  have  neglected — what  is  so 
necessary  now-a-days, — their  penman- 
ship. 

To  all  these  and  a  host  of  others,  such 
as  young  men  intending  to  go  to  Europe 
in  the  Summer  and  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  jiractical  knowledge  of  French  or  Ger- 
man, the  Night  School  gives  every  facU- 
it}-  and  opportunity.  It  is  under  the 
experienced  direction  of  Father  P.  A. 
jMcDermott,  who  is  aided  in  this  impor- 
tant work  by  four  other  professors,  each 
one  an  expert  in  his  ^larticular  liranch. 


Henceforward  we  hope  to  get  lietter  ac- 
r[uainted  with  our  Confreres  of  the  Col- 
lege Journals.  Many  of  them  are  alreadj' 
regular  and  welcome  visitors  to  our  sanc- 
tum. We  shah,  content  ourselves,  this 
time,  with  mentioning  the  Western  Uni- 
versity  Courant,  of  this  city;  the  Carmel- 
ite Review;  the  Purple,  of  Holy  Cross;  the 
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Viatorian,  of  Kankakee,  111. ;  the  St.  Vin- 
cenfs  Journal,  of  St.  Vincent,  Pa.,  c^'C. 

In  the  two  last  nuniljer.s  of  the  Carmel- 
ite Revieip,  (Oct.  27,)  we  noticed  a  very 
interesting  article  by  one  of  our  old  stu- 
dents, Father  James,  (Wendelin  Singler) 
who,  in  his  day,  enjoj^ed  a  great  deal  of 
pojjularity  in  the  College.  Who  would 
have  thought,  in  Deceml^er,  1888,  when 
assisting  at  the  pla)'  of  "Douglas"  in  the 
College  Hall,  that  the  hauglity  "Lady 
Randolph"  would  one  daj"  deconie  the 
huniljle  religious  under  the  title  of  Father 
.James '? 


"Oisitors. 

Toward  the  close  of  SeptemlDer  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining,  for  a  few 
days,  the  Rev.  Father  D.  O'Connor,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
is  still  hale  and  hearty,  notwithstanding 
his  36  years  in  the  sacred  ministry.  He 
is  particularly  proud  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was  the  first  pupil  of  St.  Charles' 
College,  Md. ,  and  expects  to  have  the 
happiness  of  assisting  at  the  Golden 
Jul)ilee  of  that  well-known  Institution. 


Rev.  Father  Mattingly,  of  Martin's 
Ferry,  0.,  gave  us  a  friendly  call,  not 
long  ago,  on  his  way  East,  wdiere  he  has 
many  friends  especially  among  the  clergy 
of  the  d  i  0  c  e  s  e  of  Philadelphia.  He 
conies  of  an  old  American  familj?  -whose 
name  is  extremely  well-known  in  Mary- 
land, and  whose  connections  are  so  nu- 
merous in  a  certain  district  of  Ohio,  that 
there  is  a  regular  settlement  of  ^lat- 
tingly's  in  one  jiaiticular  place,  in  tlu^ 
'  latter  State. 


\\'i\ES  Rev.  Father  .Moye,  of  the  ^\'l1(■(.■l- 
ing  ('allM'dr:il,  ciuncs  up  to  Pittsburg,  and 
lias  a  iiKimcnt  In  spare  from  the  laborious 
task  111'  su|ic'i'iii(rihliuL;  tlii'  printing  of  tlu' 
('Jiiircli  Oilciidiir  n(  \\'liiiling,  lie  makes 
a  living  visit  to  the  Ccillrnr.      It  A\as  ow- 


ing to  his  activity,  as  well  as  to  the 
hearty  encourageinent  of  the  Rt.  Re^'. 
Bishop  Donahoe,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  priests  of  his  diocese,  that  this  new 
candidate  for  honors  and  popularity  in 
the  field  of  C'  a  t  h  o  1  i  c  Journalism  has 
begun  an  already  bright  and  promising 
career,  within  the  j^ast  j^ear.  We  wish 
it  and  its  Editor  all  prosperitj'  and  suc- 
cess. Rev.  Father  Moye  is  a  native  of 
Pittslmrg  and  a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburg 
High  School. 

Another  _  member  of  the  clergy  at- 
tached to  the  Cathedral  of  Wheeling,  was 
a  guest  of  ours  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was 
Rev.  Father  Harris,  who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  College  life  and  work,  having 
Ijeen  a  graduate  of  Boston  College  and, 
later,  a  professor  at  Villanova  College, 
Philadelphia.  We  were  highly  gratified 
to  hear  him  declare  how  surprised  he  was 
to  find  our  big  Institution  on  the  hill  so 
comfortable  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
all  the  purposes  of  a  modern  College. 
He  admired  particularly  our  CTymnasium 
as  well  as  the  new  Hall  and  the  Gothic 
Chapel. 

Rev.  Father  Quiltee,  of  Carnegie, 
Allegheny  County,  visited  us  a  short  time 
ago.  He  has  recently  built  a  beautiful 
new  Hall  for  his  societies,  esiJeciallj^  for 
his  young  men.  It  was  opened  on  the 
e\-ening  of  Sunday,  October  27,  with  an 
interesting  lecture  deli-\-ered  to  a  large 
audience  liy  our  Rev.  President,  Rev.  J. 
T.  Murphy.  n 


OUR  ALU/A^I. 

The  Alumui  Association  deplores  deeply  the 
departure  ol'  Rev.  Father  Chas.  Grueneuwald, 
who  has,  recently,  been  appointed  assistant  pastor 
of  the  large  and  important  Congregation  of  St. 
Mary's,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  is  needless  to  tell  the 
old  boys  ho^v  aft'eeted  Ave  all  were— in  and  out  of 
the  College— at  this  unexpected  loss.  By  his  un- 
tiring zeal  in  the  establishment  of  the  Association 
and  by  his  absolute  devotedness  to  their  every 
interest,  he  had  endeared  himself  especially  to  the 
Alumni.  The  work  he  thus  inaugurated  in  their 
behalf,  will,  however,  be  fiiithfully  continued  ou 
the  lines  laid  down  and  pointed  out  by  his  ex- 
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perienoe.  Such  was  the  promise  made  ti)  him  at 
his  ileparture  by  the  otticers  of  the  Association. 
AVe  expect  to  hear  from  Father  Orunenwald  oc- 
casiouallv. 


OSE  of  the  oldest  graduates  of  the  College,  is 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  XewsboYs'  Home,  in 
Philadelphia.  His  name  is  tiimiliar  especially  to 
the  boys  of  '80-81-82.  '  It  is  Eev.  David  Fitz- 
gibbon,  C.  S.'Sp.,  who  has,  almost  since  its  very 
foundation,  made  such  a  magnificent  and  success- 
ful Institution  out  of  "St.  Joseph's  House  for 
Homeless   Industrious   Boys." 


Mr.  Jxo.  p.  Roiii.vscix  decided,  a  few  montlis 
ago  to  bectirae  a  Benedict,  and  selected  as  his 
better  half  an  estimable  youug  lady  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Sadie  IJeilly,  of  the  Southside.  He  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  ofhce  of  .1.  D.  Biggert,  the 
well-known  Insurance  Agent. 

Sevebai.  of  our  old  comrades  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Dramatic  Entertainment  wliicli  is 
to  be  given  in  Sacred  Heart  School  Hall,  on 
Thanksgiving  Xight.  by  the  old  time  tUvorite 
"■L'Etoile"  Dramatic  Society.  Xo  doubt,  a  good 
many  of  our  friends  will  be  present  to  applaud 
their  successful  elforts. 


WHAT  OUR  OLD  COMRADES  ARE  DOING. 


Rev.  F.vthee  Jos.  B.\rth.  C.  S.  Sp..  is  As- 
sistant Pastor  at  St.  Mary's,  Sharpsburg.  Pa. 

Messrs.  Giblix,  Walsh,  and  Tomaszewski.  '91. 
are  about  to  be  ordained  priests  in  Paris.  France. 
where  they  are  finishing  their  theological  studies. 

Me.  Johx  Bkislik  of  last  year's  Juniors,  has 
passed  successfully  the  preliminary  Law  exami- 
nation, and  is  now  deeply  immersed  in  the  mys- 
terious pages  of  Blackstone. 

Mr.  Jas.  Lasgdox,  '83,  who,  by  the  by.  is 
married  to  the  sister  of  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  '88, 
is  busy  at  a  desk  in  the  Auditor's  oflice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  K.  R.  He  resides  in  a  cosy  little 
home  at  Emsworth.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver. 


Mr.  \V.m.  McilULLEX,  'in.  is  now  Rev.  Father 
McMullen.  He  is  completing  his  studies  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  Inusbruck,  Tyrol. 
We  hope  to  see  him  soon  returning  to  the  Diocese 
of  Pittsburg,  in  which  he  will,  no  doubt  be  a 
zealous  worker  for  the  iuterests  of  souls  and  the 
glorv  of  God. 


-Mr.  Jos.  Grvxexwald  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  line  of  Pharmacy  that  he  has  opened  auew 
Drug  store  for  himself  on  Penn  .\venue,  at  the 
cor.  of  20th  street.  We  are  told  he  has  patented 
some  very  efficacious  remedies  for  the  tooth-ache, 
so  that  in  cjise  any  of  the  old  boys  experience  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  this  dread  evil,  so  inherent 
to  our  sj'stem,  they  know  where  to  find  a  safe  and 
soothing  remedy. 


All  the  old  students  who  were  home  during 
vacation  from  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
gave  us  a  call  before  they  returued  to  resume 
their  studies. 


Mr.  p.  J.  Hessox,  '9.5,  is  at  the  Paulist  House  of 
Studies,  attached  to  the  Catholic  University, 
Wa.shington.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  this 
broad  arena  of  higher  studies,  our  former  hero  of 
the  Diamond  and  Class  Room  will  achieve  the 
success  which  he  so  well  deserves  1 

Ol"R  old  friend.  Doc'  Smith,  the  famous  right 
guard  of  '95,  and  Arthur  F.  Walsh,  the  tall  center 
fielder  of  last  season's  Base  Ball  Team,  are  study- 
ing medicine  at  the  West  Penn.  Medical  College, 
this  city.  They  both  come  up  on  the  Blutf.  oc- 
casionally, to  revisit  their  old  chums. 

We  have  just  got  letters  from  Jlessrs.  Gavin 
and  Fromherz  who  are  now  in  France,  pursuing 
their  theological  studies  for  the  priesthood.  It 
seems,  they  found  it  harder  to  cope  with  the 
dreaded  sea-sickness,  than  with  the  half-backs  of 
opposing  teams,  whom  they  tackled  so  success- 
fully in  the  great  football  games  of  last  season. 


JIr.  Jas.  Qrixx  remained  behind  for  a  short 
time,  as  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  take  up 
the  absorbing  labor  of  theology  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Scholastic  year.  But  he  is  now  perfectly 
restored  to  his  usual  good  health. 

The  number  of  past  students  now  pursuing 
their  theological  studies  at  St.  Mary's.  Baltimore, 
is  augmenting  steadily.  This  time,  it  was  Jlr. 
Hugh  O'Xeill,  of  last  year's  Juniors,  who  entered, 
intending  to  study  for  the  Diocese  of  Wheeling. 


We  congratulate  our  old  comrade,  Jlr.  John 
L.  Walsh,  of  Crafton,  upon  his  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  November  lith.  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  East  End.  The 
bride,  Miss  Alice  Grace  Fetterman,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Gilbert  L.  B.  Fetterman.  Esq.,  in  his 
lifetime  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bar.  Her  brother,  Gilbert,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Holy  Ghost  College,  at  the  time  of 
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his  death  which  took  place  ia  1886.  The  groom 
himself,  Mr.  Walsh,  is  one  of  our  most  successful 
young  business  men,  being  directly  connected 
with  the  extensive  business  interests  of  the  firm 
of  Black  &  Gloninger,  the  latter  of  whom  is  Mr. 
Walsh's  brother-in-law. 


ATHLETICS, 


We  have  two  punching  bags  in  the  gymna- 
sium, and  they  are  pretty  well  patronized  by  the 
boys.  Alfred  McCann  seems  to  excel  them  all  in 
this  department. 

A  Large  number  of  the  college  boys  decorated 
with  the  red  and  blue,  attended  the  U.  of  P. — 
D.  C.  &  A.  C.  game;  they,  however,  rooted  for  the 
local  team,  which,  it  must  be  said,  did  excellent 
work  against  their  big  opponents. 


The  College  grounds  are  undergoing  a  com- 
plete change,  so  that  at  present  they  are  not  in  a 
tit  condition  for  athletic  contests.  Athletics,  how- 
ever have  received  a  strong  impetus  at  the  col- 
lege. Our  new  gymnasium  has  been  elaborately 
fitted  out,  at  a  great  expense.  An  able  athletic 
trainer  has  also  been  engaged.  He  is  JNIr.  J. 
Brady,  from  the  East  End.  This  gentleman, 
from  his  long  connections  with  the  famous  P.  A. 
C.  and  other  organizations,  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant and  familiar  with  all  branches  of  in-  and 
outdoor  athletics.  The  boys  are,  at  present, 
drilled  for  about  an  hour  daily,  in  the  use  of 
dumb-bells,  club  weights.  &c.  The  progress  and 
enthusia.sm  noticed  in  the  majority  of  them  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  their  teacher. 

Special  pains  are  also  being  taken  to  impart  to 
the  boys  the  principles  of  running,  jumping,  etc. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial from  which  to  choose  candidates  for  the 
annual  field  day  held  in  June. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  candidates  under- 
going a  distinct  course  of  training,  an  hour  each 
day,  for  our  first  and  second  base  ball  teams. 
Mr.  Brady,  being  personally  an  experienced  de- 
votee of  the  national  game,  prescribes  for  them 
especial  exercises,  tending  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  boys  in  form  and  make  them  agile  and 
quick. 

He  expects  to  have  two  strong  teams,  repre- 
senting the  blue  and  red,  able  to  battle  with  any 
amateur  base  ball  organization  in  the  country. 


ATHLETIC  JOTTINGS. 

The  students  have  taken  an  especial  liking  to 
association  football,  having  already  played  some 
interesting  and  close  inter-class  matches. 


Tj.\\v1!EN('e  Knorr  promises  to  develop  into 
an  exjiert  sprinter. 

.\|,"['EH  our  new  grounds  are  coinpleted  they 
will  lie  tlie  finest  in  tlie  two  cities. 

Al.l.,  and  especially  those  interested  in  the 
sports,  will  regret  the  departure  of  Ke\'.  Father 
Cirunenwald  for  Detroit. 


The  Athletic  Committee,  composed  of  Jlessrs. 
W.  Loeifler,  A.  McCann,  L.  Knorr  and  A.  Dillon, 
are  making  endeavors  to  raise  a  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  "cage"  for  indoor 
base  ball  practice.     Success  to  them  ! 

Recextly    the   boarders    challenged   the   day 
students  to  play  a  game   of  association   ic)0tball 
The  game  was  won  by  the  boarders  by  a  score  ol' 
two  to  uotbiug.     It  was  a  clean  game  throughout, 
devoid  of  all  unjileasant  features. 

The  members  of  last  year's  football  teams  are 
doing  excellent  work  for  various  elevens  in  the 
neighborhood.  McGall,  last  year's  centre,  is 
playing  the  same  position  for  the  Emerald  A.  C. 
"Doc"  Smith,  one  of  last  year's  guards,  is  play- 
ing a  very  good  game  for  the  W.  U.  P.  Kearns 
is  doing  excellent  work  for  the  Bank  Clerks'  team, 
while  Miller,  Keally,  Giel  and  Hillgrove,  of  last 
year's  Reserves,  are  the  mainstays  of  the  L.  A.  C. 


/AUSIGAL  DEPART/AENT. 


Our  Orchestra  and  Military  Band. 

Our  Orchestra  is  at  present  composed  of  the 
following  peiees:  1st  Violin,  John  McVeau  and 
Brother  TertuUian;  2nd  Violin,  John  Wietrzyus- 
ki,  Robert  Ross,  Leo  V.  Thornton  iJbd  Ed.  .\ul; 
Viola,  Josejih  Callahan  and  J.  McKeever;  Flute, 
Thomas  Wren  and  Frank  Youszko;  Clarionet, 
Chas.  Garovi;  1st  Cornet,  Brother  Titus  Harmtan; 
2nd  Cornet,  Frank  Rctka;  Trombone,  R.  Curtis 
Earth;  Cello,  Charles  Huhu;  Bass,  John  Schroef- 
fel;  Drums  and  Triangle,  Michael  Sonnefeld, 
Charles  Mellon  and  Thomas  Gillespie. 

In  the  Military  Band  the  Clarionet.  Cornets, 
Trombone,  Flute  and  Drums  are  played  by  the 
same  performers  as  in  the  Orchestra.  The  other 
pieces  are  di.strilnited  as  follows:  1st  Alto,  Jos. 
Callahan;  2nd  Alto,  Eugene  McCarthy;  3rd 
Alto,  Joseph  Cjuigloy;  2nd  Tenor,  John  Scliroef- 
fel ;  B  b  Bass,  Michael  Sonnefeld ;  Barytone, 
Thomas  Wren;     E  b  Bass,  John  Wietrzynski. 

As  we  ha\e  an  Entertainment  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  every  Sunday  evening,  our 
young  musicians   have   an   excellent  opportunity 
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both  to  exercise  themselves  in  public  aud  to  ex- 
hibit their  talent  to  very  good  advantage.  The 
following  programmes  have  been  rendered  lately 
at  the  semtcex  of  October: 

OCTOBER  13th. 

I.    r)verture.— Leona  Polka,  -  -  Orchestra 

i.     Essay,— ■■Aristotle,'  -  -        Chas  V.  Frost 

3.  Recitation.— "The  Sailor  Boy's  Dream," 

Jos.  Quigley. 

4.  Selections  for  two  violins  and  piano. 

Rev.  Fr  Griffin.  .John  Mc"\"eaaand  Chas.  Garovi. 
.=),    Essay,— "How  to  Make  a  Speech,"    ■    .Jos.  Callahan 
ti.    Essay,— "Cicero."  -  -  Hugh  Collins 

7,    Finale.— Valse  Brillante.       -  •  Orchestra 

OCTOBER  20th. 

1,  Overture.         -       Holy  Ghost  College  Military  Band 

2,  Recitation,— "The  Boy's  Complaint."     -    C  Bradley 

3,  Essay,— ''The  New-sboy's  Fate,  "        -       M.  McGarey 

4,  Sacred  Song.— "Come  unto  Me,  "  -  R.  C.  Barth 
.=1.  Recitation,— "Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest," 

C.  Mellon. 

6,  March, — For  ^"ioliu,  Cornet  and  Piano, 

Rev.  Fr.  Grilfin,  .Jno.  McVean,  Chas.  Garovi 
and  Br.  Titus. 

7,  Recitation, — "The  Fate  of  Virginia,"     -     Macaulay 

L  Meyer. 

8,  Vocal  Duett,— "Gently  Sighs  the  Breeze." 

C.  Huhn  and  C.  Reiland. 

9,  Essay.— "Crossing  the  Alps."         -         E.  :\lcCarthy 

10,  Finale,  -  Holy  Ghost  College  Military  Band 


OCTOBER  27th. 

Overture, — "Hope  of  Alsace," 
l^ssay, — "My  Biography," 
Song.— "Voices  of  the  >'ight," 
Recitation. — "True  Heroism," 
Polka, — "Musician's  Call," 
Recitation,— "The  Raven,"     - 


Orchestra 
G.  O'Bryan 
Select  Choir 
John  ^tcVean 
Orchestra 
J.  Gilleece 


4, 
5, 
8, 

7.  Recitation — "The  Little  Boy's  Troubles," 

James  Moore. 

8.  Song.— "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Xight.  "       -       Select  Choir 

9.  Debate — "Resolved  that  for  Students  Residence  is 

preferable  to  non-residence." 
irmvitive.  Xegative. 

Mr.  J.  Kelly.  ilr.  John  Qninn, 

^Ir.  Jos  Callahan.  ^Ir  .-Vlbert  Loefller. 

Chairman.  !Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Farrell. 
Finale. — -'Favorite  Selections,"  -  Orchestra 


s'V 


Aflir 


Obituar^. 


Since  our  last  Bulletin  ^^^e  have  re- 
ceived from  ^Morrilton,  Arkansas,  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Eugene 
ScHMiTT,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Trhom  so  many  of  the 
old  bovs  vnll  remember  as  their  professor 
of  mathematics  and  modern  languages. 
His  illness,  due  chiefly  to  heart  trouble, 
'was  of  brief  duration,  but  sutficiently 
long  to  enable  him  to  make,  in  a  most 
edih-ing  and  toirching  manner,  his  last 
preparations  for  approaching  death.       A 


native  of  Alsace,  France,  he  -^vas  ordained 
priest  in  Paris,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  in 
the  follo-iving  year,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
He  -n-as  Professor  at  the  Holy  Ghost  Col- 
lege, almost  from  its  origin  until  18S6, 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  more 
active  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry. 
He  -n-as  for  several  years  the  faithful  as- 
sistant of  the  late  well-known  Father 
:Molling'er,  and  in  this  capacity  he  ren- 
dered in\-aluable  ser\'ice — temporal  and 
spiritual — to  a  host  of  persons  from  far  and 
near  who  still  rememl^er  his  kindly  face. 
After  being,  for  two  years,  in  charge  of 
St.  .John's  parish,  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1893,  Superior  of  the 
missions  entrusted  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  Arkansas,  where  he 
worked,  -irith  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in 
the  service  of  God,  until  almost  the  eve 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  Septemlier  7. 
R.  I.  P. 


Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  the 
sad  occurrence  of  the  death  of  Professor 
.Joseph  Steix.  on  August  l-Sth,  has  left 
a  s;ap  which  cannot  easily  be  filled,  ^^'e 
ha"d  hoped  that  his  arrival  in  the  college 
last  November  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  music 
world  of  our  city,  and  that  om-  musical 
department  would,  in  course  of  time, 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  his  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  methods  of  train- 
ino.  Alas!  too  soon  have  all  our  hopes 
been  scattered  by  the  untimely  death  of 
-this  excellent  and  noble-hearted  friend. 
The  young  men  who  have  been  under 
his  training  since  the  tall  of  1894,  under- 
stand best  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  death.  For  they  -svere 
just  beginning  to  identify,  as  it  were, 
their  musical  career  and  their  fond  dreams 
of  future  celebrity  with  the  noble  aspira- 
tions created  within  them  by  their  gifted 
teacher.  ^Miile  in  contact  with  him,  the 
divine  art  seemed  to  them  to  be  more 
than  ever  a  world  of  wonder,  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  all  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation seemed  to  dwindle  before  the  sur- 
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]);issiiig  l(.)VL'linc.s.s  and  untninciiifr  clianiis 
(if  licavc_'n-l)(irn  nuisic. 

A  striking;  and  most  edilying  feature  in 
the  eharacter  of  Mr.  Stein,  and  one  whieli 
displays  the  liveliness  of  his  faith  and 
piety,  was  the  iiredile<-ti(jn  wliieh  he  en- 
tertained always  for  saered  music.  His 
favorite  instrument  was  the  Organ,  and, 
had  he  li\-ed  lunger  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  would  doubtless  have  done 
Hiueh  to  make  that  "king  of  instru- 
ments" oeeupy.  in  nur  nndst,  the  ele- 
Mited  position  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Most  of  his  compositions  were  sacred 
jiieces  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
the  Blessed  ^'irgin,  and  St.  -Joseph, — the 
jiatron  whom  he  always  loved  to  honor. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  friends  who  have 
known  and  esteemed  Mr.  Stein  during 
his  life. — \\-\]\  now,  that  he  lies  in  his 
cold  grave,  not  fail  to  ]iay  his  memory  a 
last  trihute  of  their  sincere  attachment, 
hy  otiering  up  to  God  fervent  prayers  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul. 

I!.  L  T. 


On  Septendier  17,  Mr.  Frank  Hexni- 
i;.\\,  one  of  tlu'  past  students  of  the  col- 
lege, died. 

He  was  liorn  30  years  ago  at  Albany, 
N.  \.,  from  where  his  jiarents  removed, 
two  years  after  liis  bii-th,  to  Pittsl)urgh. 

i'rank  was  a  young  man  of  most  ex- 
einphiry  habits,  and  was  loved  l.iy  all 
who  knew  liiiii.  The  scenes  around  his 
di'atli-bed  ^vel•e  fouehing  in  the  extrenu-. 
He  called  his  younger  brothers  to  his 
side,  when  he  realized  that  death  was 
inevitable,  and  told  tlii'm  that  he  felt 
hai)|iy  to  oiler  up  his  lil'e  to  Goil.  liecause 
he  was  conscious  that  during  life  he  had 
been  faithful  bi  his  duty. 

His  funeral  \vas  \  ery  largely  attended, 
especially  liy  the  young  men  of  St.  I'at- 
I'ick's  ( 'hui-i'h.  bi  \vhom  the  acting  pastor, 
l!c\-.  V'atlii'r  Kclty,  pre;\chc(l  a  most  prac- 
tical insli'uclion.  His  mothci- and  liroth- 
crs  have  oiu'  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
hea\'v  berca\cincnl. 


^Ir.  D.  C.  Ca-wley,  President  of  our 
Alumni  Association,  has  our  deej^est  sym- 
l)athy  in  the  loss  he  has  sustained  h)'  the 
death  oH  his  bright  little  daughter,  JLarj^. 
who  Avas  taken  from  him  on  Tuesday, 
Novemlier  o.  One  of  the  last  things  the 
dear  little  one  spoke  of  during  her  illness 
was  the  ''Golden  Goose,"  which  had 
made  sucli  an  impression  on  her  little 
mind  on  the  occasion  of  our,  ''(Jld- 
Fashioned  Fair,"  to  which  her  pajta  had 
lirought  her  on  last  New  Year's  Day. 


Qmong  i}\e  l^oarders. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
nundjcr  of  the  l>oarders  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  it  iii  expected  that,  liy  the 
time  this  article  ■will  ajipear,  the  number 
will  lie  still  greater. 

"Well  jdeased  with  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them,  the  greater  numl.ier  of  last 
^^ear  have  returned  and  lirought  several 
of  their  friends,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  their 
lirothers  Avith  them.  The  number  being 
sufficiently  large,  it  w-as  thought  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  larger  from  the 
smaller  boys. 

( )n  the  whole,  the  boys  are  a  happy  lot. 
Their  best  ]tlace  of  amusement  seems  to 
be  the  gynmasium.  Several  have  ah'ea<ly 
done  some  good  work  under  the  careful 
training  of  Mr.  -T.  Brady.  I>awr.  Knorr 
has  proved  himself  an  all-round  athlete. 
Finegan  ami  Gillespie  are  improving 
steadily  in  punching  the  liag,  whilst  Gill 
whirls  around  on  the  cross  has.  Smith 
and  jMcd^ride  are  doing  -well  oil  the  ropes 
and  weights.  Sackville  is  also  doing 
well  in  practice. 

Since  the  beginning  of  School,  the 
boarders  have  enjoyed  several  pleasant 
strolls  in  the  Parks  and  •were  royally  en- 
tertained a  few  weeks  ago  at  Emsworth, 
on  the  l.ieautiful  and  picturesque  property 
of  ^Ir.  Thos.  B-arrett,  who  s^ave  them  free 
access  to  his  orchard  and  permitted  them 
to  take  all  the  apples  they  could  possiblj'' 
carry  away.  The  best  proof  that  the  boys 
fully  appreciated  this  treat,  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  canre 
home  with  flour  bags  filled  with  ajjples. 
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Ever}-  Saturday  afternoon  a  certain 
number  ^•isit  the  local  football  games. 

The  boarders  have  akeady  played  sev- 
eral games  of  Association  football.  Tbey 
defeated  the  Day  Scholars  by  the  score  of 
1  to  0,  and  played  a  tie  game  with  the 
Scholastics. 

Occasionally  on  Saturdays,  they  make 
up  two  elevens  and  play  a  friendly  game 
of  Rugby  among  themselves.  Great  ex- 
citement prevails  in  these  games,  as  each 
side  plays  hard  to  win. 

Running  and  a  number  of  other  out- 
door sjjorts  will  enable  the  boys  to  pass 
the  time  agreealjly  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. 


Citerari?  Societies. 


There  are  in  the  College  three  Literarj- 
Societies.  One  is  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  and 
is  called  '"The  Literary  Union."  The 
second  is  composed  of  the  students  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  and  is 
called  ■  'The  Lyceum  Society. ' '  The  third 
consists  of  the  pupils  of  our  Senior  Com- 
mercial Class.  Each  of  these  societies 
meets  for  the  jjurpose  of  a  debate  weekly. 

The  oliject  of  the  above  named  societies 
is,  to  nurtui-e  and  develop  sound  literary 
taste,  love  of  historical  research,  right 
method  of  thinking  and  arguing,  forcible 
and  just  manner  of  expression. 

The  students  of  the  college,  have  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  displapng  their 
oratorical  powers,  at,  what  are  called, 
"Our  Sunday  Concerts."  The  College 
Faculty  and  a  large  number  of  the  stu- 
dents generally  assist  at  these  concerts,  so 
that  the  various  speakers,  knowing  that 
they  must  address  an  audience,  eveprone 
to  criticize  arguments,  must  carefully  and 
diligently  prepare  their  debates. 

The  ''Literary  Union"  had  an  auspici- 
ous opening  on  Sunday,  Xov.  3.  The 
cjue-stion  debated  was,  "Resolved  that 
Residence  is  preferable,  for  Students,  to 
Non-residence."  Chairman,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Farrell;    affirmative,   IMessrs.  J.  T.  Kellv 


and  .Jos.  A.  Callahan;  negative,  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Quinn  and  Albert  LoefRer. 

The  question  was  well  treated  by  the 
various  speakers.  It  was  put  to  the  vote 
of  the  audience  and  was  decided  in  tavor 
of  the  affirmative  bj  a  small  majority. 

Following  are  the  officers  for  the  Aca- 
demic year  1895-1896: 

LITERARY  UNION. 

Presuleut,  >Ir.  L.iwrence  E.-  Farrell. 
Vice-President.  Jlr.  John  J.  Schroeft'el. 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  A.  McClart'erty. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  .Tohn  J.  Quimi. 
Librarian.  Mr.  Jos.  J.  Meyer. 

LYCEUM  SOCIETY. 

President,  Eev.  G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Vice-President,  ilr.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Leo  Jleyer. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Huhn. 
Librarian,  Mr.  James  T.  O'Xeil. 

THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 
DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lamb. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  A.  Dillon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  P.  Donovan. 
Censor,  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Larkin. 
Librarian,  Mr.  Chis.  A.  Garovi. 


Following  are  some  subjects  to  be  de- 
bated on  the  dates  indicated,  by  the 
'  "Literary  Union. ' ' 

Sunday,  Nov.  17th:— "Re.'^^olved,  Tliat 
Civil  Service  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  State,  Federal  and  Municipal 
Offices."  Chaii-man,  Mr.  Jno.  J.  Schroef- 
fel;  affirmative,  Messrs.  F.  A.  Retka  and 
'W.  B.  Loeffler;  negative,  C.  V.  Frost  and 
J.  Wietrzinski. 

.  Su.N-DAV,  Dec.  1st:— "Resolved,  That 
Greece  contributed  more  to  the  Ci\'iliza- 
tion  of  the  ^Vorld  than  Rome. ' '  Chair- 
man, Mr.  .James  J.  McClafferty;  affirma- 
tive, Messrs.  .Jas.  McCabe  and  Jos.  Meyer; 
negative,  IMessrs.  L.  E.  Farrell  and  J.  S. 
KeUy. 

Sunday,  Dec  15th:— "Resolved,  That 
Najjoleon's  reign  and  achievements  were 
a  blessing  to  France."  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hugh  A.  Collins;  affirmative,  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Schroeffel  and  M.  A.  Sonnefeld;  nega- 
tive, Messrs.  C.  V.  Frost  and  T.  A.  Man- 
iecki. 
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Religious  Societies. 


Four  distinct  Sodalities  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  College  for  the  purijose  of 
promoting  piety  among  the  students  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  different  ages. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  CHILD  JESUS. 

This  Sodality  comprises  the  students  of 
the  Grammar  Department,  and  has  for 
special  end,  to  cultivate  among  its  mem- 
bers the  innocence  and  obedience  of  the 
Child  Jesus. 

Officers  for  the  Academic  vear  1895- 
1896. 

Director,  Eev.  Michael  A.  Ward,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Prefect,  "Walter  Dowling. 
First  Assistant,  Wm.  McCall. 
Second  Assistant,  James  Noonau. 
Standard  Bearer,  Claude  McDermitt. 
12  Members. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  ANGELS. 

This  Sodality  comprises  the  students  of 
the  Academic  Department,  and  has  for 
special  end,  to  de^•elop  in  its  members  a 
Spirit  of  Prayer  and  Watchfulness  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Holy  Angels. 

Officers  for  the  Academic  year  1895- 
1896. 

Director,  Rev.  M.    \.  Hehir,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Prefect,  .Tohu  J.  Jie  ,\;an. 
First  As.sistant,  John  F.  Enrigbt. 
Second  Assistant,  Raymond  Curtis  Earth. 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Glynu. 
Secretary,  Michael  J.  McElligott. 
Librarian,  Patrick  E.  Maher. 
Standard  Bearer,  G.  O'Bryau. 
96  Members. 

SODALITY  OF  THE   SACRED  HEART 
OF  MARY. 

Tliis  Sodality  comprises  tlic  students  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sopliomore  Classes  and 
of  the  Senior  Business  Course,  and  lias 
for  es]iccial  end,  to  foster  among  its  mem- 
Ixn-s  devotion  to  tlie  Blessed  ^'iroin,  as 
well  as  imitation  of  tlie  Purity  and  Zeal 
of  her  Inuuaculate  Heart. 

Officers  for  the  Academic  vear  1895- 
1896. 

Director,  Rev.  P.  A.  McDermott,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Prefect,  Michael  A.  McfJarey. 
Vice-Prefect,  .\lbert  A.  Dillon. 
Secretary,  .Tames  .1.  O'Neill. 
•Jrea-siirer,  William  A.  Lamb. 


Librarian,  Charles  A.  Garovi. 
Standard  Bearer,  Charles  A.  Finney. 
40  Members. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

This  Sodality  comprises  the  students  of 
the  .Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  and  has 
for  special,  end,  to  pr(3mote  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  secure  for  its 
meml:)ers  the  possession  of  His  Gifts  and 
Fruits. 

Officers  for  the  Academic  year  1895- 
1896. 

Director,  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  C  S.  Sp. 
Prefect,  Jos.  J.  McCabe. 
Treasurer,  John  J.  Quinu. 
Secretary,  William  C.  Loeffler. 
Librarian,  Jos.  J.  Meyer. 
Standard  Bearer,  Jas.  J.  McClaft'erty. 
10  Members. 

******  *i**i' 


jottings. 


The  (question  of  the  day — "How  many 
lines  did  you  get  ?' ' 

"Ton  Burke  of  Ours"  frequently  be- 
longs too  much  to  himself 

Maybe  our  little  left  fielder,  A.  Dillon,  - 
isn't  getting  in  trim. 

Booth  cfe  Flinn  are  hard  at  work  level- 
ing off  the  old  college  grounds. 

Appearances  go  to  prove  that  we  will 
have  a  good  second  team  in  the  field  next 
year. 

Maybe  the  Express  Companies  weren't 
kept  busy  a  week  ago.  Hallowe'en. 
Who  got  the  lioxes  ?  , 

Johnny  was  sweet  sixteen  the  other 
day.  He  wears  a  gold  ring  and  cuff 
buttons  now. 

"Who  lost  a  ciuarter?"  said  Jim. 
"I  did,"  said  Smith. 
"Well,"  answered  Jim,  "I  didn't  find 
any." 

In  the  contest  l>etween  McElligott  and 
Collins  for  the  supremacy  in  the  Second 
Academic,  it  frequently  gets  so  hot  that 
they  are  set  back  by  Biin)s. 

OfR  Athletic  professor,  Mr.  Brady,  is 
well  pleased  with  the  progress  noticed  in 
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James  Kearney  at  the  weights  in  the 
gynmasiuni.  Jim  seems  to  be  doing  well, 
all  around,  this  year. 

Ix  one  of  the  lower  Arithmetic  classes, 

the  question  was  recently  asked   by  an 

embryo  in  denominate  iiumbers,    "What 

comes  next  to  feet?"     He  was  quickly 

answered  bv  a  wittv  vouth:     ''Shoes." 
^.  .   . 

Ix  their   flight    to    Parnassus  some  of 

our  boardej^s  soar  rather  high  at  times. 

A  short  time  ago  a  number  climbed  to 

the  top  of  the  courthouse  tower.     May 

the   Muse   of  poetry   smile    kindlj-    on 

them ! 

Ox  Hallowe'en  the  boarders  got  up  an 
impromptu  concert.  The  most  enjoyable 
feature  of  the  programme  was  a  typical 
southern  song  and  dance  by  Mr.  .James 
Brady.  Claude  McDermid,  E.  C.  Earth, 
J.  McVean,  and  Prof,  (as  he  is  called ) 
C.  Garovi  also  contributed  to  make  the 
evening  pass  pleasantly. 

A  PLE.\SAXT  surprise  awaited  our  board- 
ers at  their  return  this  year.  It  was  the 
capacious  and  neatly  decorated  refectory 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them  during 
the  holidays.  As  the  old  dining  hall  be- 
came too  small  for  the  increasing  number 
of  boarders,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
prepare  a  more  convenient  refectory.  A 
part  of  the  old  hall  was  partitioned  off, 
splendidly  decorated  and  fitted  out  with 
new  tables  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  a  first-class  refectory.  The  surround- 
ings are  also  at  the  same  time  i^leasant 
and  inviting. 

The  college  authorities  give  the  stu- 
dents the  advantage  of  procuring  their 
books  and  stationery  at  the  "College  Sta- 
tionery. ' '  The  facilities  that  those  inter- 
ested in  the  said  stationery  have  of  pro- 
curing books  and  writing  materials,  en- 
able them  to  seU  the  articles  to  the  boys 
at  a  lower  price  than  other  dealers.  lu 
connection  with  the  stationery  may  be 
found  a  department,  after  whose  pleasures 
tlie  mouth  and  heart  of  almost  every  lioy 
old  and  young  yearn,  if  not  continually, 
a':  least,  at  times.  It  is  what  the  boys 
call  the  "Cand}'  Shop,"  which  is  there- 
fore well  patronized. 


List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT  THE 

FIRST  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD    IN 

NOVEMBER,  1895. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
■who  have  got  SO  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e..  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

*Aaron  Feanx  H. — P,  KeUgioD,  Engli.sh,  Geo- 
graphy, Penmanship. 

D,  Bible  History,  Arithmetic. 
*DoWLlNG  AV.\LTER  J. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Bible   History,    Religion,    English, 
Geography. 
*ExC!ELKE  Edgar  E. — P,  Geography,   Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  History,  Religion,  English. 
Flyxx  Edward  P.— P,  Religion,  English,  Pen- 
manship. 
Maeiaxi  Johx  F. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
^McDeejiid  Claude  E. — P,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 

D.  Religion,  Bible  History,  English. 
Noox'E  J.iiiES  P. — P,    Geograph}',     Arithmetic, 
English,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion. 
NooxE  Daniel  J. — P,  Bible   History,    English, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
O'CoNXOE  William — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
O'Connor  Joseph — P,  Penmanship. 
Stalkowski  Adam— P,    Bible   History,    Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

Arxd  Maurice  E. — P,  Latin. 

D,  History,  French,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*Baerett  Edw.  V. — D,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Bradley  Ch.\s.  H. — P,  Latin,  German,  Arith- 
metic, English. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Penmanship. 
*Brislin  Wm.  J. — P,    Religion,    History,    Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Zoology. 

D,  Arithmetic,   Algebra,    Penmanship. 
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*Bruecknek  Emil  E. — P,    Keligion,     History, 
Englisli,  LatiD,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 

D,  Germau,  French,  Algebra,  Penman- 
ship. 
Byrne  Bernard  A. — P,  Keligion,  History,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Latin,  French. 
Chalmers  Chas.  J. — P,  Book-keeping. 
*Da.schbach  Raymond  J. — P,    Religion,    His- 
tory, English,  German,   Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
D,  Latin,  Algel)ra,  Penmanship. 
Donley  Edw.  J. — P,  Religion,  English,   Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  History,  Penmanship. 
*DoWLiNG  Howard  M. — P,  Religion,    English, 
German,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Algebra. 
*Dugan  Tho.s.  F. — P,    Religion,    English,    Zoo- 
logy- 

D,  History,    Latin,    .Vrithmetic,    Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
EscHM.^N  Alb.  A. — P,  Penman.'^hip. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Franz  Gilbert  E. — P,  Religion,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  History,    Latin,    French,    Penman- 
ship. 
Geismar  Florence  A. — P,    Algebra,    Penman- 
ship. 

B,  French. 
Gillespie  Patrick  A. — P,  English,  German. 

D,  Latin,    French,    Arithmetic,    Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*HuETTEL  John  J. — P,     Religion,     Arithmetic, 
English,  Zoology. 

D,  History,    Latin,    German,    French, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Kennedy  Frank  H. — P,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
KiRBY  Edw.  A. — P,    Latin,     German,     French, 

A1gel)ra,  Zoology,  Pennianshi]). 
KossLEK  Herman  S. — P,  Punnuuisliii). 

T>,  Algebra. 
Lamae  Herman  J. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  French. 
LissMAN  Henry  J.— P,  Engli.sh,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Historj'. 
LiTZiNGER  Kay.  W.— P,  Religion,    Latin,    Eng- 
lish, German,   French,   Arithmetic,   Zoology. 
D,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Mabold  Ray.  C— P,  Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Maloney  Robert  F.— P,  .\rithmetic.    Algebra, 

Penmanship. 
*Mellon  Chas.— P,    Religion,    Latin,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

I),  History,  Engli.sb,  French,  Algebra, 
Zoology. 
Miller  Harry  ,J.— P,  .Vrithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*MoCann  Alk.  W.— P,  Religion.  History,  Latin, 
Zoology. 


D,  English,  German,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
McCann  Wm.  F. — P,    Religion,     English,    Ger- 
man, Book-keeping,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic,    Penmanship. 
McCarthy  Jno.  T. — P,  Latin,   Algebra,   Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*McElligott  Wm.  J. — P,     Religion,       History, 
German,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 
*McGeehin  Jas.  L.— P,  Latin,  Penman.sbip. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
*McGeehin  Wm.  A. — D,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*McGervey  Paul  J. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  His- 
tory, English. 

D,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoo- 
logy, Penmanship. 
McKeever  Jno. — P.  Religion,  History,  English, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,   Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  French. 
McNeal  Jno.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  French. 
McMahon  Jas.  F.— P,  HLstory,  Latin,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  French. 
*McMullen  Leo  A.— P,  Latin,    German,    Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Arith- 
metic. 
*Reilly  Jas.  J.— D,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Reilly  Jno.  D.— P,  Religion,  English,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Rectenwald  L.  p.— P,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Reus  John — P,  Penmanship. 
D,  German,  French. 
*Sackville  John— P,  Religion,    History,    Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  Latin,  Algebra,  German, 
ScHALZ  Geo.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  English,  German,  French, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Shields  Edw.  J.— P,  English,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Smith  Jos.  E.— P,  Penmanship. 
Smith  Harry  A.— P,  Penmanship. 
Thornton  Leo  V,— P,  Religion,  Algebra,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  French,  Zoology. 
*V0QEL  Louis  J.— P,  Religion,    History,    Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
D,  English.  Pennumship. 
Wu.u.EN  W.M.  P.— P,     Book-keeping,    Algebn,, 
Zoology. 
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D,  History,   Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
YousZKO  Feank— P,   Religion,   English,   Latin, 
Penmanship. 

D,  French,  Zoology. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

*BuEXS  James  F.— P,  Religion,  English,  Greek, 
German. 

D.  History.  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic. 
Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*CoLLiNS  Thomas  J. — P,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Botony, 
Penmanship. 
Daschbach  John  J. — P,   Religion,   Book-keep- 
ing, History,  Algebra,  Botany,   Penmanship. 
D,  Arithmetic. 
*EXDEKI.IX  Loris  C— P,  Latin,  Botany. 

D.  Religion,   History,   English,  Greek. 
German,  French,   Arithmetic,   .\lgebra.  Pen- 
manship. 
*Feost  Vincent  A. — P,  English,  Latin,  Greek. 
D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*GiLLEECE  John  J. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,    German,    French,    Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Botany. 
*Geuneswald  John  B.— P,  History,  Latin. 

D.  Religion.  English,  Greek,  German. 
French.   Arithmetic,   Algebra,   Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 
*G.\eeegan  James  J. — P,  Greek,  French.  Alge- 
bra. 

D.  Religion.    English,  History,  Latin, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*Hagan  Joseph  L. — P,  I,atin,  Greek,  German. 
D.  Religion,  History,  English,  French, 
Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*Henney  Beexaed  C. — P.    Religion,    History, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Arithmetic,  Botany.  Alge- 
bra. 
*Halabueda  Joseph  E. — P,  Religion,  History, 
English,  Latin,  Algebra,  Botany. 

D,    Greek,    German,    French,     Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
*Kane  Chaeles  J. — P,  Religion,  Botany,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,  History,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
German,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Keaeney  James  A. — P,  Religion,  Botany,  Eng- 
lish, Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
*Keupinski  Michael  A. — P,   Religion,    Latin, 
English,  Greek,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  Hi.story,  German,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra. Botany. 
*Low  Richaed   T. — P,  Religion,    Latin,    Greek, 
Algebra,  Botany.  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  Arithmetic. 
LiTZlNGEE  Loris  Y. — P,  Religion.  Botany,  Alge- 
bra. 


D,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
German,  Penmanship. 
*McCde  William  E. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, Greek. 

D,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Botany,  Penmanship. 
*McElligott  Mkhael  J. — P.  Religion,  Greek, 
German. 

D,  History,    English,    Latin,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botanj-,  Penmanship, 
Reiland  Chaeles  W.— P,    Religion,     History, 
Latin,  French.  Botany,  Penmanship. 
D,  English,  German. 
Stoeck  Daewin  H. — D.  Penmanship. 
Toohill  Raymond  J. — P.    Religion,     History, 
German. 

D,  French,  Penmanship. 
LTngee  SlEGFEEn  E.— P,  .Vrithmetic. 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

*ArL  Edwaed  J. — P,    Religion,    History,    Geo- 
graphy, German,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
D.  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic, 
Geology. 
*Baeth  Cuetis  R.— D,  Religion   History,    Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    German,    French,    Arithmetic, 
Geology.  Algebra. 
Beent  Sidney  A.— P.    Religion,    History,    Ger- 
man, French,  Arithmetic. 

D.  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geology. 
C'AEB  GEOKfiK  D.  — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Geology. 
*Exeight  John  F.— P.  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Geometry. 

D,  Latin,  Greek.  .Arithmetic,  Geology, 
Algebra. 
GlEL  Geoege  J. —P.  Engli.^h. 

D.  Latin.  Greek.  Arithmetic,  Geology, 
Geometry. 
Glynn  William  J.— P.  Religion.  French,  His- 
tory, Penmanship. 

D.  English.  Book-keeiiing.  Arithmetic, 
Geometry. 
Jaskolski  Stan.  A. — P.  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geomet-iy. 
D,  Latin,  Greek.  German,  Geology. 
KiECHNEE  William  L.  — P,  History,  Arithmetic, 

Penmanship. 
KOSJIALEWICZ  Joseph  B. — P.    German.     Arith- 
metic, Geology. 

D.  French.  Penmanship. 
Mahee  Pateick  E. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,     Latin,    Greek,    German,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Geology. 
*McVean  John  A. — P.  Religion.  History,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry. 

D,    English,    Latin.    Greek,    German, 

Arithmetic,  Geology. 

JI0NAGH.A.N  Joseph  F. — P,    Religion,     History, 

English,  German,  French,  Geology,  Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic. 

O'Beyan  Gaeeick  a. — P,    Religion,     Historj', 
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Arithmetic,  Geometry. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geology. 
*QuiGLEY  Joseph  P. — P,    Eeligion,    Geometry, 
History,  French. 

D,    English,     Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
*R£HN  Charles  M. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geology. 
Walsh  Richard  A. — P,  Religion,  History.  Geo- 
graphy, German. 

D,  Latin,  Greek. 
Wiseman  George  A. — P,  D,  Book-keeping,  Pen- 
manship. 
*Wren  Thomas  A. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, French. 

D,    English,     Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

*Burke  Thos.  W. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish, Correspondence,  Penmanship,  Arithme- 
tic. 

D,  Religion,  Book-keeping. 
Buckley  Denis  A. — P,    Correspondence,    Pen- 
manship. 
*BuEN.s  Joseph  A. — P,    Religion,     Commercial 
Law,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 

D,    English,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 
*DiLLON  Albert  A  — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,   Commercial  Law,   Book- 
keeping,  English,  Correspondence,  Penman- 
ship. 
Dunn  Bernard  P. — P,    Religion,     Commercial 
Law,  English. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Pen- 
manship. 
Farnan  John  L. — P,  Religion,  Correspondence. 
1),    English,    Book-keeping,     Penman- 
ship. 
*FiNNEGAN  Asher  F.— P,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Commercial   Law,    English,    Book- 
keeping, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
•■■Gaeovi  Chas.  a.— D,  Religion,   English,  Book- 
keeping, Correspondence. 
Gill  John— P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
*HELliLiNii  Emil  0.— P,  Religion,  English. 

D,    Commercial    Law,     Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
*Kane  Thos.  A.— P,   Commercial   Law,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,    Religion,    English,    Book-keeping, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Lajiii  Wm.  .1.— P,  I'enniauship. 

D,    Commercial    Law,     Book-keeping, 
.Vrithmctic. 
Lakkin'  .loiiN  C.—  V.  Arithmetic. 

1),    Conniiircial    Law,     Book-keeping. 
Correspondence,  I'eniiiansliip. 
*McHun)l0  Thos.  C  — P,     Religion,     Commercial 
Law.   i:ng1isli,  .Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
I),  r.ook-keeping.  Correspondence. 


*McGuiRE  Chas.  J.— P,  English,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial  Law,   Book- 
keeping, Correspondence. 

McKelaey  Chas.  V. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic. 

Phalen  Edw.  B. — P,  Religion,    English,    Com- 
mercial Law,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
D.  Book-keeping. 

*Rathbun  Wm.  J. — P,  Religion,  Commercial 
Law,  Arithmetic. 

D,    English,    Correspondence,     Book- 
keeping, Penmanship. 

*ScANL0N  Michael  F.— D,  Religion,  English, 
Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspond- 
ence, Penmanship. 

•■"Steatman  L.  J. — D,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keeiiing.  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 

*Tdrnblacer  Chas.  D.— P,  Religion,  Arith- 
metic, Commercial  Law,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspond- 
ence. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

*FiNNEY  Chas.  D.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chem- 
istry. 

D,  French. 

Hanlon  John  A. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,  Latin,  Greek. 
*McGaeey  Michael  A. — P,    History,     Latin, 
Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German,  French, 
Chemistry. 
Meyer  Leo  L. — P,  History,  German,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
Nowack  Joseph  V. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Algebra. 
Oppici  Angelo  G. — P,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French. 

D,  Religion. 
Rice  Ed\vard  T. — P,  History,  English. 

D,  Religion. 
Ross  Robert  A. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man . 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

*HuHN  Chas.  A. — P,  French,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,   History,  English,  Latin. 
Greek,  German,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
*Knorr  Lawr.  R. — P,   History,    Latin,    Chem- 
istry. 

D,  Religion,    English,   Greek,  French, 
Algebra,  Geometry. 
*McCarthy  Eugene  J.  — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,    Algebra,   Geometry,   Chem- 
istry. 
Neukoth  Feed.   W. — P,  History,  Latin,  French, 
Chemistry . 

D,  Religion. 
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DR.  P.  J.  O'CONNOR, 

No.  534  Grant  Street,  Pittsburg. 


O'Neill  Jas.  F.— P,  History,  English,  German, 
French,  Algebra. 
D,  Eeligion. 
*Wagnee  Jos.  A. — P,  History,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

*Callahan  Jos.  A.— P,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger-  first-class  work  guaranteed  in  every 

man,    French,      Philosophy,    Trigonometry,  department  of  the  dental  ART. 
Algebra,  Physics. 

LoEFFLER  Alb.  J.— P,    English.    Latin,    Greek,  terms  reasonable. 

German,  Trigonometry.  

D,  Eeligion,  History,  Philosophy,  Phy-  ■      ^              tt            ■      \ 

R.  sJ.  Brady. 

Mastiecki  Theo.  J. — P.  Latin,  Greek,  French, 

„,  .,         ,       rr  •  ,        Tyx,     ■  THE   PRACTICAL 

Ptiilosopuy,  Irigonometrj',  Physics. 

^^^     D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger-   JleCtrlClail,  Bellinger  tUOCkSlUltll 

*Retka  Fe'k.  a.— P,  French,  Algebra,  Physics,  OF   THE   EAST  END. 

Trigonometry.  _  -; ; —  _  _  VtmV 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin,  Incandescent  Slectric  Light  Wiring     "^(S 

Greek,  German,  Philosophy.  A  specialty.  ^©K 

*Wietezyinski  John  N.— P.    Religion,    Latin,  „       •     w     .     ^  IT"    .^^     ,   ,   „^ 

„       T,  rr  ■  ..       • ,    T,      v.,     ■  Repair  W  ork  Proinptly  Attended  To. 

r  rencu,  1  rigonometry.  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  History,   English,   Greek,  German,    5934  BfOad  St.,    COr.   Highland  AVG,,    E,    E. 
SENIOR  CLASS.  .     estimates  ch.eh.o..v  turnish.o..... 


Collins  Hugh  A.— P,  English,  Greek,  German.  Room  605, 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Algebra,    -'>IcKnight  &  Victory  Building. 
Philosophy,  Trigonometry.  '  ''PP-  Postof^'^e- 

*Faeeell  L.  E.— P,  French,  Algebra.  ,^ i^ ^  . 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,   German,   Philosophy,  Trigonometry,   JOHN     F*.    BRENNAN, 
Physics. 
Fkost  C.  v.— P,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  j-r  p.^yjy— ,p^^ 

German,  Trigonometry,  Physics.  rA  rvLj  M  1   1   L^\J  1  . 

D,  History,  Philosophy. 

Kelly  J.  T.— P,   English,    Latin,    Greek,   Ger-  >-^ A ^ 

man,  French,  Algebra.  '^ 

D,  Religion.  History,  Philo.sophy.  ^^^  ^•'-  *^'°^' 

Loefflee  Wm.  C— P,    HistoVj',     English.     Ger-  '  New  No.  413  Fourth  Avenue, 

man.  Algebra.  "  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

D,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Trigonometry.    

McCabe  Jas.  J.-P,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Phy-   ESTABLISHED  1872,  TELEPHONE  18. 

sics. 
McClaffeety  J.  A.— P,  Religion,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Physics. 
D,  History. 

Meyee  Jos.— P,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Eng-    927  LIBERTY  AVENUE,    PITTSBURG. 
lisli,  Greek,  Trigonometry. 

D.  Philosophy,  Physics.  PLUMBING, 

*Scheoeffel  Jno.  J.— P,D,  Religion,  History, 

Latin,    Greek,    English,    French,    German!  HOUSE     DRAINAGE, 
Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Physics.  x/f-ki-i-ii    A-ri/-\k.i 

30NNEFELD  M.  J.— P,    Greek,     Latin,    Physics,  AND  VENTILATION, 

^''^°'^^-  SAKITARY   APPIvIANCKS. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Phuosophy,  Trigonometry.  Gbs  and  Electrlc  Goinblnatlon  Chandeliers. 


J.  L.  HIGSHOIIE  &  GO. 


THE  TmRD  HmiOllflL  BliP, 

PITTSBURG,   PA. 

Nos.  526  and  528  WOOD  STREET. 


ESTABLISHED   1864, 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT'S 
61   Floor  Varnish 

DRIES  HARD  OVER  NIGHT. 


Not  Affected  by  Water. 


We  have  combined  in  this  Varnish  all  the 
essential  features  necessary  to  make  a  satis- 
factory Floor  Finish.  It  dries  quickly  and 
and  is  exceedingly  tough,  so  it  will  not  scratcl 


FOR   SALE    BY 

J.  C.  MICHEL  S  SON, 


.OKALKRS   IN. 


iFsPTPiTTEMi;X:«r-trz^~- 


CAPITAL,  sp.500,  ()()(). 

SURI'LUS,  $200,000. 

Dividends  Paid  (30  ye.ars)  $1,3<!1.000. 

— :a:!::t — 

CHAS.  F.  WELLS,  President. 

WM.  STEINMEYER,  Cashier, 

<i(il)KX  RUSSELL,  Ass'T  C.\sniEK. 


FLEMIf^G'S 

OLD   EXPORT 

WHISKEY, 

FOR 

Medicinal  Purposes. 

Complete  Price  Li.st 
muilod  free 

Jos.  Fleming  &  Son, 

4ia  Market  St.,  ritlsbiu-,  Pa. 


@ 


Painters' 
♦supplies. 


020  Siiiitlifieia  iSt.,  Pittsburg. 

TELEPHONE  1328. 


.^^d' 


Wood,  Photo  and  Half-tone  Engraving. 


4 


ELECTROTYPING   AND  EMBOSSING. 

S.fl.Lsirripert^G©. 

ENGRAVERS. 

N.  E.  Corner  Water  and  market  Streets,  Pittstiuro. 


DESIGNS    SUBMITTED. 


WUNDERLY->BR08. 


Etcliiiios,  Biipaviiig,  Water  Colors. 


Picture  Frames  X*    kecildim;  frames, 

and  IVIirrors,      ^    ii™natin!.-nsiK.oiaitj-. 

No.  25  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

»Kt  to  l»u„..es..e  t'luli.  PITTSBUKG,  PA. 


Hol2  Qpozf  (lloUege  gulletii]. 


VOL.  II. 


PITTSBURG.  PA.,  FEBRUARY,  1896. 


No.  2. 


UNA  CANZONE  DI    PETRARCA  ALLA 
SANTISSIMA  VERGINE. 

Vergine  santa  d'ogni  grazia  piena, 
Che  per  vera  ed  altissima  umiltate 
Salisti  al  ciel,  oude  i  miei  preghi  ascolti; 
Tu  ijaitoristi  il  fonte  di  pietate, 
E  di  giiistizia  il  sol,  che  rasserena 
II  secol  pieii  d'errori  osciiri  e  tblti. 
Tre  dolci  e  cari  nomi  hai  'u  te  raceolti : 

Madre,  figliuola  e  sposa  ; 

Vergine  gloriosa, 
Donna  del  re,  che  nostri  lacci  ha  sciolti, 
E  fatto  '1  mondo  libero  e  felice, 
Nelle  evii  sante  piaghe 
Prego.  ch'appaghe  il  cor,  vera  beatrice. 

Vergine,  quante  lagrinie  ho  gia  sparte, 
Quanta  lusinghe,  quanti  preghi  indarno, 
Pur  per  mia  pena,  e  per  raio  grave  danno  ! 
Da  poi  ch'i'  naequi  in  sulla  riva  d'Arno. 
Cercando  or  questa,  ed  or  quell'  altra  parte, 
Son  e  stata  mia  vita  altro  ch'aftanno. 
Mortal  bellezza,  atti  e  parole  m'hanno 

Tutta  ingombrata  I'alma. 

Vergine  sacra  ed  alma 
Non  tardar,  ch'i'  son  forse  all'  ultim'  anno. 

I  di  miei,  piu  correnti  che  saetta, 
Fra  miserie  e  peccati 

Son  sen'  andati,  e  sol  morte  ma'spetta. 

II  di  s'appressa  e  non  pote  esser  lunge; 
Si  corre  il  tempo  e  vola, 

Vergine  unica  e  sola, 

E  '1  core  or  coscienza,  or  morte  punge; 

Eaccommandami  al  tuo  figlinol,  verace 

Uomo  e  verace  Dio, 

Ch'  accolga  '1  mio  spirto  ultimo  in  pace  ! 


*♦ 
^4.^^ 

♦•S- 


Almighty  God,  in  Thy  wisdom,  and  surely 
also  in  Thy  love.  Thou  layest  Thine  awful  finger 
on  a  poor  human  soul  and  it  is  withered  in  Thy 
sight  even  to  agony  and  death.  Thy  ways,  far- 
seeing,  our  eyes  may  not  discover.  In  those  su- 
preme moments  of  trial,  when  that  which  we  see 
is  black  as  night,  teach  us  to  trust  in  Thy  gui- 
dance, give  us  light  to  deny  the  fearful  temptation 
of  chance,  and  faith  to  believe  that  all  who  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden  may  bring  their  burdens 
trustingly  to  Thee. — J.  B.  O'Reilly, 


PETRARCH'S  HYMN  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

0  Holy  Virgin,  full  of  ev'ry  grace, 

Who  did'st  by  lowliness  most  deep  and  true 

Ascend  to  Heaven  whence  now  thou'lt  hear  my 

pray'r. 
Thou  hast  brought  forth  the  fount  of  Mercy's  dew, 
The  Sun  of  Justice,  Him  Whose  open  face 
Dispelled  the  night  of  ages;  thou  dost  bear 
A  triple-garnered  name,  as  sweet  as  tair, 

Art  Mother,  Spouse  and  Child, 

Thou  Virgin  undeiiled ! 
And  reignest  with  the  King  Who  knew  to  tear 
Our  bonds  and  free  a  world  opprest : 
Within  Whose  wounded  side 
My  heart,  I  pray  thee,  hide,  O  truly  blest ! 

How  many.  Virgin,  many  tears  I've  shed. 
How  often  flattered,  often  begged  in  vain  ! 
Since  first  on  Arno's  bank  I  saw  the  light. 
Still  bearing  grievous  loss  and  equal  pain. 
This  side  I  ran  and  that,  as  craving  led. 
And  lived  no  life  untouched  of  hunger's  bite; 
For  mortal  words  and  deeds  and  faces  bright 

Enthralled  my  clogged  mind. 

So  haste,  thou  Virgin  kind, 
As  my  last  year  is  now  mayhap  in  sight; 
For  swift  as  arrow  sped  my  day. 
In  dismal  sin  and  woe  : 

While  death,  though  all  things  go,  still  comes  my 
way. 

That  hour  which  hither  flies  must  now  be  near — 

Time's  thread  away  is  snatched  ! 

0  Virgin  sole,  unmatched  ! 

Both  conscience  prompts,  and  death,  my  piercing 

fear; 
Ask  thou  that  He,  thy  womb's  increase. 
True  Man,  and  God  Most  High, 
Receive  my  latest  sigh  in  lasting  peace.  N". 

♦♦♦•J* 

OuE  own  opinion  of  ourselves  should  be  lower 
than  that  formed  by  others,  for  we  have  a  better 
chance  at  our  imperfections. — Thos.  a.  Kempis. 

Alway'S  keep  some  one  thing  concerning  your- 
self hidden,  some  one  good  action,  or  some  grace, 
or  some  virtuous  quality,  which  you  think  others 
would  be  likely  to  esteem.  This  one  secret  will 
be  as  good  as  a  fortress  to  you. — Father  Fabek. 
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Sarlv  CIhi"islian  Citeralure    anH 
Schools. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  compare  the 
efibrts,  the  progress,  the  achievements 
of  modern  times  with  those  of  our  an- 
cestors. Such  a  comparative  study  con- 
stitutes a  chief  part  of  what  is  called  tlie 
"Philosophy  of  History."  The  com- 
parison is  more  frequently  made  in 
matters  of  political  government  and  in- 
stitutions, in  such  a  way,  for  instance,  as 
to  lead  the  observant  reader  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  tlie 
fall  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  or  to  the 
rise  and  decay  of  jaeoples. 

A  less  frequent,  but  none  the  less  in- 
teresting or  fruitful  comparison,  is  that  (_)f 
our  social  institutions  with  those  of  an- 
cient times.  We  have,  thus,  lieen  made 
tamiliar  with  the  manners,  the  laws,  the 
languages  of  the  ancients;  but  have  we, 
in  the  glorification  and  apotheosis  of  (lur 
modern  systems  of  education,  been  suffi- 
ciently mindful  of  the  efforts  of  our  an- 
cestors to  encourage  and  foster  those 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  social 
institutions — the  schools  ?  It  will  not, 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  be  out  of  place  in 
a  journal  of  this  kind,  or  uninteresting  to 
our  readers,  to  describe,  with  some  detail, 
the  original  traces  of  those  establishments 
especiall_v  within  the  Christian  era,  which 
were  destined  to  maintain  and  propagate 
the  successive  learning  of  preceding  ages, 
as  well  as  to  educate  the  rising  generations 
and  to  bring  forth,  by  degrees,  the  pro- 
gress which  is  the  pride  of  our  present 
century.  In  the  revelati(ins  which  such 
a  study,  prosecuted  impartially  and  scru- 
jiulously,  unfolds,  Christianity  has  only 
to  gain;  and  it  would  not  lie  the  least 
powerful  of  the  arguments  that  establish 
the  di\-inity  of  the  Church,  to  enumerate 
the  schools  founded  l)y  the  side  of  .her 
Cathedrals,  in  the  interior  of  her  IMonas- 
teries  and  even  in  the  humlile  jiarishes;  to 
accompany  this  enumeration  with  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  doctors  who,  in 
every  t'cntury,  ha\-e  left  in  their  wake 
a  flood  of  liglit  ;  at  the  .«anie  time  to  e.\- 
liiliit  tlie  excellence  of  their  programmes 


as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  their  methods; 
and,  especially,  to  show  the  happy  effects 
of  these  ecclesiastical  institutions  upon 
the  welfare  of  both  individuals  and  so- 
ciet}'. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  accumulate 
the  evidences  that  are  to  l.ie  found  in  the 
Bible  itself  of  the  esteem  in  which  God 
holds  the  office  of  those  who  distribute 
the  bread  of  science.  "They  that  are 
learned  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  says  the  Prophet  Daniel 
(xii-o);  and  they  that  instruct  many  to 
justice,  as  stars  to  all  eternity."  St.  Paul 
enumerates  the  talent  of  teaching  among 
the  special  gifts  of  God  (Rom.  xii-7. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  filled,  at  every 
page,  with  the  praises  of  wisdom  and  the 
benefits  of  instruction.  "Happy  is  the 
man  that  findeth  wisdom — the  purchasing 
thereof  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of 
sih'er,  she  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that 
lay  hold  on  her  (iii,  14-18.)  Receive  in- 
struction, not  money  ;  choose  knowledge 
rather  than  gold  (vhi-10)  lest  thou  mourn 
at  the  last  and  say  'why  have  I  hated  in- 
struction, and  have  not  heard  the  voice  of 
them  that  taught  me,  and  have  not  in- 
clined my  ears  to  my  masters'?'  "    (v-10) 

This  esteem  of  wisdom,  and  the  praise 
given  to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
to  which  Christ  himself  gave  expression, 
was  primarilj^  meant  for  the  spiritual  in- 
struction in  the  di^-ine  truth,  conducive 
to  virtue  and  sah'ation.  Such  was,  of 
course,  the  great  purpose  of  Revelation, 
whether  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But,  while  it  took  a  broaSer  scope, 
especially  in  the  Christian  eraj^when  Rev- 
elation addressed  itself  to  the  Gentile  as 
well  as  to  the  .Jew,  the  latter  for  a  long 
time,  in  his  language  and  his  method, 
was  destined  to  influence  the  literature 
even  of  earh'  Christianity;  so  that,  al- 
though we  have  but  one  Gospel  written 
in  Hebrew,  while  all  the  other  Gospels 
and  Epistles  are  written  in  Greek,  the 
tone  and  the  style  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  are  strongly  Hebrew.  It  was 
(piite  natural,  indeed,  that  the  Apostles, 
Helirew  l\v  birth  and  education,  should 
imlnie  their  writings  and  their  instruction 
with  a  charaQter  qf  which  the}'  could  not 
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divest  themselves,  even  amidst  the  civil- 
ization of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  with  its  Hebrew 
characteristics,  predominates  in  the  pri- 
mitive literature  of  the  Christian  era, 
giving,  even  to  the  early  Fathers  of  Gen- 
tile birth,  tile  simple  style,  the  noble 
images  and  the  lively  expressions  for 
which  it  is,  above  all  books,  so  remarka- 
ble. Such  was  the  birth  of  primary 
Christian  literature,  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  Scriptures.  Little  by  little,  it  is 
true,  the  first  disciples  of  the  Apostles, 
themselves,  in  their  incessant  struggles 
with  the  Gentiles,  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  become  familiar  with  the  pro- 
fane works,  so  as  to  comliat  their  oppo- 
nents more  eft'ectually  by  the  authority  as 
well  as  b}-  the  language  of  their  own  j)oets 
and  philosophers.  Yet,  in  this  respect, 
great  prudence  had  to  be  exercised,  so  as 
to  caution  the  simple  faithful  against  an 
indiscriminate  familiarity  with  works  that 
were  otherwise  useless  and  capable  of 
destroying  their  faith  or  influencing  their 
conduct.  Thus  we  can  easilj^  understand 
how  the  Bible  remained  the  chief  source 
of  instruction  for  the  primitive  Christians, 
while  the  pagan  literature  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  was  condemned  to  a  tem- 
porary interdict. 

But,  ere  long,  the  scene  changes,  and, 
while  the  race  of  Aljraham  slowly  and 
sullenly  settles  into  that  dreadful  obsti- 
nacy and  opposition  to  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, whicli  gave  "great  sadness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow"  to  the  heart  of  St.  Paul, 
intrepid  missionaries  are  to  be  found 
Ijringing  to  every  tribe  and  every  country 
the  '  'glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace. ' ' 
'  'Yes,  verily,  their  sound  hath  gone  forth 
into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  whole  world."  (Rom. 
X,  18)  Greece  and  Rome  have  ciuickly 
come  to  hear  the  same  gospel,  once 
preached  by  Peter  and  Paul,  now  de- 
livered by  their  own  native  citizens  and 
in  their  own  maternal  tongue.  Hence- 
forth the  alliance  will  be  consummated 
between  the  Bible  and  profane  literature. 
Henceforth  the  hidden  powers  of  Cicero's 
and  Virgil's  tongue  will  be  called  forth  as 
instruments  to  propagate  the  Gospel  of 


trutli.  Henceforth  the  old  Philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  w-ill  be  called  upon 
to  act  as  handmaid  to  the  new  Theology 
of  Christ  ! 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
the  first  great  doctors  permitting,  ap- 
jjroving,  nay,  counseling  the  study  of  the 
pagan  classics.  They  were  quickly 
followed  by  others,  it  is  true,  who  would 
seem  to  ha-\-e  forbidden  or  condemned 
these  profane,  and  often  impious  or  im- 
moral, works.  But,  like  St.  .Jerome,  who 
did  penance  in  after  years  for  the  injuries 
done  to  his  soul  by  the  passion  which  he 
evinced  for  certain  authors,  or  like  St. 
Augustin,  who  long  and  bitterlj^  dej^lored 
the  years  that  he  had  spent  weeping  over 
the  adventures  of  Dido,  they  were  mostly 
driven  to  condemn  the  abuse,  rather  than 
the  projjcr  use  of  these  ancient  master- 
pieces. This  moderate  opinion  is  beauti- 
fully rendered  l)y  St.  .Jerome,  the  warm- 
est of  all  the  partisans  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature,  in  a  letter  which  that 
great  scholar  addressed  to  the  Rhetorician 
Magnus,  asking  the  saint  why  he  quoted 
in  his  works  so  many  passages  from  the 
idolatrous  ^\a'iters.  After  declaring  that 
he  but  followed  the  example  of  Solomon, 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  earlier  Fathers  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  he  adds, 
"Is  it  not  said  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy (x.xi-11 ),  that  if  a  man  desires  to 
esjjouse  a  captive  ^'oman,  he  shall  sha^'e 
her  hair  and  pare  her  nails  and  shall  put 
off  the  raiment  wherein  she  was  taken  ? 
Is  it  a  ^vonder  that  I,  in  turn,  should  be 
desirous  of  naturalizing  the  pagan  cai:)tive, 
so  remarkable  by  the  eloquence  of  her 
wisdom  and  tl:ig  beauty  of  her  form,  jn-o- 
vided  I  cut  ofi'  the  corrupting  members, 
such  as  idolatrj^,  error,  depravity  and 
crime  ?  In  this  way  my  union  with  one 
that  is  foreign  to  the  faith  wdll  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Church  of  Christ. ' ' 

Guided  by  these  safe  j^rinciples,  the 
early  Christians  entered  fearlessly  the 
pagan  schools  of  the  emi^ire,  where  they 
imliilied  the  knowledge  of  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  even  at  the  very 
time  that  they  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  homelies  of  the  martyr- 
bishops  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Cata- 
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combs.  If  it  was  thus  during  the  perse- 
cutions from  Nero  to  Diocletian,  what  was 
it  destined  to  be  when  peace  at  length 
settled  upon  the  face  of  the  Empire  under 
the  rule  of  Coustantine  ?  It  was  at  An- 
tioch  that  Chrysostom  developed  the 
germs  of  his  eloquence;  it  was  at  Carthage 
that  Augustin  studied  rhetoric;  it  was  at 
Athens  that  Basil  and  his  intimate  fi-iend 
Gregory  were  initiated  into  the  beauties 
of  poetry;  it  was  at  Rome  itself  that 
Jerome  learned  to  weep  over  the  pages  oi 
^'^irgil  and  to  ponder,  for  days,  over  the 
arguments  of  Cicero. 

Yet  the  Church  was  tired  of  asking 
from  the  professors  of  paganism  the  rich 
treasures  of  their  literature  which  she  ex- 
pected to  consecrate,  later  on,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity  and  truth.  And  why 
should  she  do  so,  when  she  beheld  her- 
self, by  the  policy  of  the  emperors  and 
the  generosity  of  the  faithful,  in  possess- 
ion of  magnificent  temples  and  vast 
libraries  ;  when  she  lieheld  within  lier 
pale,  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
ardent  teachers  of  profane  literature  ?  It 
was  then  that  the  bishops  opened  schools 
for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  faithful 
within  the  walls  of  their  capacious  Cathe- 
drals, where  even  laymen,  like  Yictorinus 
at  Rome  and  Augustin  at  Milan,  taught 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  poetry  and 
grammar.  These  were  the  episcopal  or 
cathedral  schools,  which  lasted  and  i)ros- 
pered  until  the  invasions  of  the  Barbar- 
ians and  the  chssensions  of  the  Emjiire 
drove  both  masters  and  pupils  into  tlie 
desert  or  the  monasteries,  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Greece,  Gaul  and  Ireland. 

Of  the  two  great  founders  of  these 
monastic  schools,  the  earlier  was  St. 
.Jerome,  who,  in  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem, 
explained  Virgil,  analyzed  Livy  and  read 
.Juvenal  to  the  children  sent  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  wurld.  Si  ion  after  liim, 
from  acn)ss  the  waters  of  the  ]\Iediter- 
ranean,  St.  Houoratus,  established  the 
ci'hJirated  scliool  <if  fjcrins,  that  l>ecame 
a  nursery  of  saints  and  scholars  for  every 
land.  It  was  here  tluit  the  "Monks  of 
tlir  West."  ]iarticubirly.  learned  tluit  in- 
dcfatigablr  ardor,  tliat  enlightened  zeal, 
and  that  wonderful  skill  by  which  thej^ 


were  enabled,  by  preseT\'ing  to  us  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity,  to  civilize  Eu- 
rope and  pave  the  way  for  the  progress  of 
every  liberal  art. 

It  would  be  an  easj',  but  lengthened 
task  to  enumerate  these  vast  monastic 
schools,  scattered  o'ver  the  face  of  the 
Christian  world.  But  those  that  histoiy 
and  popular  legend  most  freciueutlj'  speak 
of,  were  destined  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  students,  who  flocked  thither 
from  their  own  distant  and  less-favored 
climes.  The  question  may,  therefore,  be- 
come more  interesting,  though  more  un- 
usual, when  it  is  asked  to  what  extent  the 
Church,  who  was  now  becoming  the 
sole  hojie  and  custodian  of  civilization 
provided  for  the  younger  and  poorer 
ones  of  the  common  people?  That 
such  schools  existed  in  the  eighth 
centurj',  we  find  from  a  Council  held  in 
England  in  the  year  747,  which  imposed 
tipon  e^'er}'  monastery  of  men  and  women 
the  opening'of  a  primary  school  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  In  France,  we 
find  the  same  thing  at  a  corresponding 
period,  for  it  was  the  explicit  order  of  St. 
AMlliam,  of  Dijon,  that,  alongside  every 
one  of  the  monasteries  reformed  by  his 
zeal,  there  be  founded  a  primary  school 
where  the  children  of  the  people  should  be 
gratuitousl}'  tatight  at  least  the  two  import- 
ant branches  of  reading  and  singing.  St. 
Boniface  was  ptirsuing  the  same  eoin-se 
wliile  evangelizing  and  civilizing  Ger- 
many; and  it  is  refreshing,  when  read- 
ing the  letters  of  this  great  man,  so 
busy  with  his  incessant  labors]"  so  pre- 
occtipied  '^^•ith  the  cares  and  trials  of  a 
task  that  finally  cost  him  his  life,  to  en- 
counter therein  the  proofs  of  his  solici- 
tude for  the  children  of  tlie  connnon 
people,  for  whose  especial  instruction  he 
appointed  not  the  least  talented  of  his 
monks  under  tlie  title  of  magistri  inf<in- 
tlinn. 

But  the  man  to  wlioni,  aluive  all  others, 
the  common,  primary  and  free  schools  owe 
their  first  definite  existence,  is  Charle- 
magne. It  is  lie  that  gi\-es  a  distinct  form 
and  character  to  the  schools  of  the  towns 
and  villages.  Under  him  the  parochial 
clergy    nnist    not  be  content — as  it  liap- 
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pened  previously  in  many  instances — 
witli  instructing  the  youthful  aspirants  to 
the  clerical  state,  but  must  receive,  under 
their  care,  all  other  children  that  may- 
"wish  to  learn  literature,  science  and  the 
arts. ' '  They  are  also  required  '  'to  de- 
mand no  other  compensation  for  their 
lalior  tlian  what  may  be  prompted  l-\v  the 
spontaneous  gratitude  of  the  families." 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  and  rapid 
glance  at  the  birth  of  Christian  literature 
and  of  Christian  Schools,  it  may  he  perti- 
nent to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  with 
respect  to  the  chief  branches  of  secular 
knowledge  into  which  the  scholars  of  that 
earlv  jieriod  were  initiated.  As  was  just 
now  said,  reading  and  singing  were  the 
two  important  subjects  taught  in  the  free 
schools  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  ^^'riting  is  not  mentioned,  be- 
cause few,  if  any,  outside  of  the  mona- 
steries, thought  it  essential  to  know  how 
to  write,  since  the  writing  of  that  period 
was  more  artistic  and  more  complicated 
than  in  modern  times.  It  was  only  about 
the  fourth  century  that  parchment  came 
into  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ancient  papyrus.  Puljlic  documents  and 
other  works  of  imi)ortance,  such  as  the 
copies  of  the  Bible,  were  written  in  capi- 
tal letters,  and  it  was  only  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century  that  small 
or  cursive  characters — easier  to  trace,  but 
more  difficult  to  read — began  to  be  com- 
monly used.  All  these  circumstances 
will  enable  us  to  understand  why  writing, 
which,  by  us,  is  considered  such  an  ele- 
mentary and  essential  part  of  the  com- 
monest education,  did  not  in  olden  times, 
enter  into  the  programme  of  ordinary  stu.- 
dies.  But,  in  the  better  schools,  espe- 
cially those  introduced  by  Charlemagne, 
the  great  division  that  formed  the  basis  of 
all  secular  studies  was  what  is  known  as 
the  "Trivium  and  Quadrivium.''''  While 
we  all  know  that  the  Trivium  comprised 
grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  that 
the  Quadrivium  embraced  the  science  of 
mathematics  in  its  quadruple  form  of 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry  and  astron- 
omy, it  may  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  symbolism  of  this  cele- 
brated   di-sision.     That  it  implied   some 


mystery  was  fondly  believed  by  most  of 
the  old  scholars,  who,  like  Hugh  of  8t. 
\'ictor,  declared  that  the  science  which  it 
included  were  but  so  many  pathways 
leading  u\)  to  the  mysterious  temple  of 
Wisdom. 

In  their  comliination  the}'  constituted 
the  seven  liberal  arts.  "Why  are  they 
called  liberal?"  is  a  question  that  has 
lieen  often  asked  and  variously  answered. 
John  of  Salisbury  attributes  this  name 
either  to  the  fact  that  the  ancients  taught 
them  to  their  children  {liberi);  or  to  the 
necessity  of  a  great  freedom  of  mind  wliich 
their  study  demands  or  which  their  ac- 
quisition bestows.  Others  ad\-ance  dif- 
ferent theories,  of  which  the  most  plausi- 
ble would  seem  to  be  that  of  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor,  previouslj'  mentioned.  He  says, 
they  were  so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  seven  mechanical  arts:  spinning, 
navigation,  agriculture,  acting,  hunting, 
medicine  and  the  fal^rication  of  arms,  to 
which  the  plebeians  chiefly  devoted  them- 
selves, while  the  lilieral  arts  were  patron- 
ized only  by  the  freemen  or  sons  of  noble 
family. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  it 
is  certain  that  this  division  was  known  to 
the  early  fathers.  Nay,  we  are  assured 
that  it  served  as  basis  to  the  teaching  of 
the  old  Sage  of  Samos,  Pythagoras.  If 
such  were  the  case,  the  latter  would  have 
an  additional  claim  to  the  memory  and 
gratitude  of  posterity,  besides  the  already 
imperishable  distinction  of  having  been 
the  in^'entor  of  the  multiijlication  tal)le, 
and  of  having  contributed  to  human  lan- 
guage the  two  immortal  words :  Philosnphj/ 
and  Cosmology! 

When  we  consider  such  a  liberal  course 
as  that  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadriviirm — 
and  when  we  remember  that,  u  n  tl  e  r 
CUiarlemagne  and  his  successors,  it  was 
obligatory  upon  every  monastery  to  es- 
talilish  schools  in  which  these  branches 
were  taught,  we  are  less  inclined  to  cast 
tlie  reproach  of  ignorance  or  despotism 
upon  this  opening  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  should  rather  wonder  at  the 
enlightenment  and  wisdom  that  prompted 
the  great  founder  of  the  Christian  Empire 
to  lay  down  such  principles  and  counsels 
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as  those  which  terminate  his  decree  of  the 

year   787,    and   which    (jught    not   to   be 

despised  by  the  schohirs  of  the  present 

day.      "It  is  better,  indeed,"    he  writes, 

"to   lead  a   good   life   than  to  become 

learned;  nevertheless.  Knowledge  precedes 

action.     We  exhort  yon,  therefore,    that 

yon  ftiil  not  to  cultivate  learning  with  the 

humble  intention  of  pleasing  God,  so  as 

more  surely  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  oi 

the  Holy  Scriptures.     We  wish,  in  short, 

to  see  you  what   the   soldiers   of  Christ 

ought  to  be — devout  in  heart,  learned  in 

intercourse  with  the  world,  chaste  in  life, 

learned  in  conversation — so  that  all  who 

approacli  you  may  be  as  much  enlightened 

by  your  wisd(.)ni  as  they  are  edified  Ijy 

your  life. 

.1/. 

•J* -I* 

So  Sarlv  ^loron! 


Thon'rt  dead  I  and  I  was  uot  by  thee  that  hour 

To  press  thy  feeble  hand,  to  hear  that  sigh — 
Thy  latest  liveath  and  prayer,  as  low  as  flower 

Gives  forth  at  noon  before  it  droops  to  die: 
I  was  far  otf.  but  to  my  angel  gave 

The  loving  charge  of  watching  over  thee; 
It  was  a  task  of  love  :   for  years  the  wave 

Of  sin  that  floods  the  land  rushed  fruitlessly 
Around  thy  bark,  whose  gallant  spar 

His  face  illumined,  as  a  guiding  star 
Which  led  thee  safe  at  last  across  the  angry  sea. 

They  wept  around  thee,  but  the  gushing  shower 

Made  joy  at  last  from  heart  disburdened  flow: 
Each  tear-drop  falling  freshened  mem'ry's  power, 

And  more  they  weep,  as  more  thy  worth  thej' 
know. 
Hut  no  one  saw  the  rent  that  poignant  stroke 

Made  in  my  heart,  and  none,  the  constant  dew 
That  watered  my  two  eyes,  which  mutely  spoke 

The  lasting  sympathy  between  us  two; 
For  though,  through  space  of  summers  three, 

A  distant  land  thy  face  had  veiled  from  me, 
My  constant  heart  unto  its  friend  kept  ever  true. 

They  bore  thee  on,  clad  in  thy  holy  shrouds 

With  face  uplifted  to  tlie  happy  calm 
Where   dwelt   thy   soul   in   ]ieace;   'th'   attending 
i-rowds 

In  silence  walked  Ijehind,  while  levites'  psaliu 
Did  sanetifv  the  air,  and  bear  on  high 

The  hoi)el'ul  sigh  of  Faith — that  link  Divine 
Of  aspirations  that  can  never  die. 

For  flowers  of  earth   with   those  of  heaven  they 
twine: 
I'.nt  "mid  the  p:uises  ol'  the  song. 


Some  spirit  hovered  o'er  the  weeping  throng 
And  placed   itpon   the  bier  a  glittering  tear  of 
mine. 

God  called  thee  early  that  long  voyage  to  make 

And  me  He  left  a  few  short  days  behind: 
The  one  prepared  it  pleased  His  love  to  take, 

And  one  he  left  that  grace  in  grief  he  And; 
Best  Grace— sweet  Charity — oh  !  give  it,  Lord  ! 

My  soul  is  dark,  Thon  canst  enlighten  me, 
I  move  with  faltering  steps,  but  say  the  word, 

And,  clutching  at  Thy  garment's  hem, 
I'll  gather  all  my  strength  the  tide  to  stem. 

And  follow  straight  upon  the  pathless  sea. 

In  deepest  grief,  I'll  lift  my  voice  in  prayer, 

.\ud  thus  I'll  feel  the  less  my  earthly  bands; 
For,  though  my  orisons  be  cold  and  rare 

They  sliall  be  welcome,  ottered  by  thy  hands. 
Upon  my  heart,  confined  to  earth  awhile. 

Thou'lt  .send  God's  blessing  down  as  fresh'ning 
dew 
And  smoothen  all  its  cares,  and  thus  beguile 

It's  loneliness  ;   and  'tween  that  vault  of  blue 
.\nd  earth,  by  sweetest  change  of  prayers, 

We'll  form,  in  time,  a  long,  long  mystic  stairs 
By  which  I'll  reach   to  where  thy  blissful  spirit 
flew! 


The  earth  has  made  his  yearly  round  to-day 

Since  I  have  known  thy  loss,  dear  friend. 
And  mem'ry  fondly  dwells  awhile  to  pay 

The  dearest  tribute  that  m\-  love  can  lend  : 
If  I  were  by  thy  grave,  in  that  dear  shrine 

That  is  thj'  final  home,  in  distant  land, 
I'd  kneel  by  thy  remains,  my  woes  consign 

Unto  thy  angel's  ear,  and  then  my  hand 
Would  spread  upon  thy  tomb  some  p.ansies  fair 

To  keei5  thee  company,  dear  friend,  when  I'm 
uot  there. 

Did'st  count,  as  I,  the  days  as  they  went  by. 

Hast  wished  the  liug'ring  hours  were  sooner 
past, 
Hast  marked  the  tailing  leaves,  the  winter  sky — 

Like  cold  distrustful  hearts  its  icy  blast, — 
Hast  waited  with  impatience  for  the  verdant  robe 

To  deck  the  valleys,  or  the  perfumed  breath 
Of  early  flowers,  that  charms  the  drooping  soul 

.\ud  brighten  for  awhile  the  gloom  of  death, 
Or  watched  the  earth  slow  rising  from  the  tomb. 

Impatient  for  the  Spring,  afraid  'twould  never 
come '? 

t)h,  no!  such  misery  can  reach  thee  not 

(-)n  that  tar  distant  shore,  where  beauty  smiles 
On  everlasting  peace,  where  no  foul  blot 

Of  earthly  taint  thy  spotless  robe  defiles  ; 
No  cry  of  woe,  no  plaint  of  misery 

Bleaks  on  thy  ear,  enrapt  by  angel  praise ; 
No  cloud  from  poisoned  marsh  or  troubled  sea 

Veils  from  thy  spirit-glance  the  glittering  rays 
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That  o'er  the  realms  aethereal  ever  shine 

lu  crystal  arrows  from  the  Human  lace  Divine  ! 

lu  that  lair  home  they  count  no  passing  days  ; 

The  glory  of  th'  eternal  sun  ne'er  sets  ; 
No  pause  occurs  in  that  sweet  song  of  praise, 

Which,  as  from  many  fountains,  springs  in  jets 
Of  arching  transport  from  the  love  steeped  soul ; 

Kecurring  seasons  bring  no  new-blown  fruits — 
The  Tree  of  life  is  there  :   sweet  joys  e'er  roll 

Around  and  round  its  halls;  each  pleasure  suits 
The  disembodied  spirit,  free  from  all 

The  wants  and  wishes  of  this  life  of  thrall. 

Ah!  thou  art  bright,  impassible  and  blest; 

Thou  know'st  nor  time,  nor  change,  nor  grief, 
nor  woe ; 
Thou  singest  lovely,  for  thy  song  is  rest, 

The  Company,  the  Lamb,  where'er  He  go  ; 
The  stars  are  dust  that  rise  beneath  thy  feet, 

Thy  robe  doth  pale  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
lake  evening  on  the  lake,  thy  look  is  sweet. 

Thy  sandals'  woof  of  threads  of  light  are  spun  , 
And,  as  the  Iris  resting  on. the  height. 

Thy  pearl-set   crown   doth   gird    thy    forehead 
bright. 

And  I — (.) !   dost  thou  know  how  here  I  tight. 

Dost  ever  on  me  look  from  out  the  dome, 
Dost  hear  the  blind  man's  longing  for  the  light, 

Dost  hear  the  exile's  wishing  for  his  home. 
Dost  see  the  convict  count  the  moments  o'er 

That  shall  restore  him  to  his  liberty. 
When,  through  the  gloomy  bars  of  death,  he'll 
soar 

Unto  the  bosom  of  Eternity  ? 
In  that  fair  world,  enjoying  God  in  bliss. 

He'll  dry  the  tears  he  wept  for  thee  in  this ! 

C. 

Poetry  in  l^eligion. 


j^  CLOSE  connection  between  Keligion 
and  Poetry  has  l>een  very  generall\' 
observed.  ^Ve  notice  that  in  all  times 
and  jilaces  the  worship  of  a  higher  power 
or  of  a  Supreme  Being  either  originates 
or  employs  rhj^thmical  language.  From  . 
the  roughest  and  most  monotonous  sjdla- 
bic  cadences  to  the  perfect,  resounding 
hexameter,  every  form  of  verse  is  found 
rising  out  of  or  bodying  forth  religious 
sentiment. 

This  intimate  and  constant  relation  can 
hardly  be  accidental  or  arbitrary.  There 
must  be  in  om-  nature  something  which 
draws  Poetry  and  Religion  together.  Of 
course,  the  rational  assumption  that 
among  intelligent  creatures  the  first  social 


interest  would  always  concern  the  service 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  historical  assurance 
that  the  earliest  literature — which  means 
the  earliest  unlimited  intercourse  of  man 
with  man — has  ever  been  metrical,  may 
go  far  to  explain  why  communities  began 
to  sing  as  soon  as  they  began  to  pray. 
That  they  did  so  is  fairly  demonstrated; 
and  that  they  continue  on  the  same  lines 
is  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  The  re- 
ligious-minded of  the  world  incvitalily 
use  and  produce  Poetry,  while  the  poeti- 
cally-inclined seem  incapable  of  e^'er  free- 
ing themselves  entirely  from  the  environ- 
ments of  Religion. 

Students  will  easily  recall  to  \vhat  an 
extent  ancient  and  modern  poets,  even 
those  technicall)'  called  profane,  have  been 
occupied  with  things  really  or  supposedly 
Divine. 

Homer,  at  the  head  of  the  grand  line 
of  singers,  was  so  uncompromisingly  re- 
ligious that  he  rendered  godlessness  prac- 
tically impossible  among  the  Argives;  for 
he  brought  all  human  conduct  under  the 
direct  sanction  of  Heaven.  Whoever  con- 
tradicted or  rejected  the  final  Arbiter  of 
right  and  wrong  and  retribution,  was  an 
outcast  from  the  States  that  to(ik  the  great 
bard  as  their  master.  Hesiod  Ijuilt  up 
his  Theogony  in  verse.  Pindar  Ijrcathed 
such  piety  into  his  Odes  that  they  were 
regarded  as  a  principal  source  of  jjagan 
sanctification  in  the  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces of  early  Greek  life.  The  tragic 
choruses  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  reach 
a  still  higher  level,  so  high  indeed,  that 
these  giants  in  their  gropings  after  truth 
almost  touch  the  confines  of  Revelation. 
•  The  Roman  poets  may  be  less  spiritual 
than  the  Greek;  and  nevertheless  Virgil's 
great  epic  was  the  storehouse  of  his  coun- 
try's religion.  Ovid's  elegiacs  too,  and 
even  Horace's  many  lighter  measures, 
freciuently  borrow  grace  and  dignity  from 
contact  with  national  shrines  and  divini- 
ties. The  comedians  and  satirists,  at 
Rome  as  at  Athens,  ridiculed  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  thus,  if  not  otherwise, 
gave  their  poetic  works  a  tincture  of  re- 
ligious interest. 

Modern  poets,  more  haj^pily  circum- 
stanced  than   the   ancient,  have   always 
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hail  a  wealth  of  highest  truth  to  fall  back 
on  in  Christianity,  from  whose  sacred 
pathos  they  have  also  largelj'  drawn. 
Dante's  charms  are  many,  but  they  are 
all  based  on  one  excellence — on  the  con- 
crete completeness  of  his  Catholic  the- 
ology. His  Divine  Goiiir.dy  makes  xexy 
manifest  that  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  Truth,  and  nothing  more  sublime 
than  the  truths  of  Religion.  The  musical 
Spanish  poets,  like  Vega  and  Calderon, 
from  i  n  h  e  r  i  t  e  d  taste  and  social  sur- 
roundings, sought  their  best  inspiration 
in  piety.  With  the  French,  too,  though 
Racine  may  not  tie  as  great  a  genius  as 
Corneille  or  Moliere,  he  yet  seems  to  have 
pleased  and  profited  more  readers  and 
hearers;  and  the  apjjarent  reason  is  that 
he  made  more  use  of  Scripture  subjects. 
Even  the  German  philosopher-poet,  the 
unwieldy  Goethe,  half-pagan  as  he  wishes 
to  appear,  is  found  most  humanly  touch- 
ing when  he  flounders  into  great  thoughts 
aliout  God  and  aliout  our  relations  with 
the  unseen  world. 

English  poetry  has  all  along  been 
deeply  marked  with  religious  sentiment 
and  speculation.  From  Caedmon  up 
through  Chaucer  and  Spencer  and  Milton, 
not  excluding  the  dramatists  and  the 
poets  of  this  century,  the  strong  literary 
influence  and  sometimes  the  guiding  hand 
of  Christianity  can  be  plainly  t  race  d. 
The  lyric  poets  especially,  who  are  ad- 
mittedly greatest  when  religious,  found  it 
useful  to  essay  sacred  songs  and  Hel.irew 
melodies.  Burns  and  ^loore  as  well  as 
Byron  oflFer  examples.  Shakespeare  him- 
self, tlie  universal  poet,  on  whom  as  a 
stantlard  all  preceding  poets  can  be  meas- 
ured, and  to  whom  a.«  source  and  model 
all  fdlldwing  poets  may  be  referred,  was 
ne\-er  grander  than  when  conscience  and 
sin  and  God  and  eternity  suggested  the 
niiglity  thoughts  ami  wondrous  language. 
A\'itness  the  soliloquies  of  J\lac1ieth,  of 
Richard  II.,  of  Henry  \1.,  of  ^^'olsey  or 
of  Hamlet.  And  tliough  in  L(<(r  and 
Ci/inbcliiic  the  wording  is  pagan  in  accord 
with  tlie  subject,  yet  there  is  deep  re- 
ligion in  many  of  the  most  licautiful 
passages,  as  in  tlie  outraged  father's  ap- 
peal to  the  elements,  and  the  burial  ser- 


•\dce  over  the  unconscious  Imogen.  Nor 
should  it  pass  unnoticed  that  the  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of  the  great  dramatist 
and  of  other  English  poets  is  most  fre- 
quently attributable,  independently  of  the 
subject,  to  the  Biblical  associations  of 
their  choice  vocabulary. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  even  at  a  cursory 
glance,  that  Poetry  has  certainly  used  Re- 
ligion and  has  certainly  profited  by  it. 
The  converse  we  shall  find  similarly  true: 
Religion  has  made  profitable  use  of 
Poetry. 

Of  religions  wholly  or  partly  false  and 
mainlj'  of  human  authorship  we  need  hot 
think  in  this  connection.  Being  a  growth 
of  earth  thej'  were  surely  wise  to  take  the 
Ijest  thing  earthly  and  adorn  themselves 
with  it.  But  between  the  true  Religion, 
supernatural  and  God-given,  and  this 
special  form  of  man's  literary  work,  how 
stand  the  accounts?  That  the  aid  of 
Poetry  has  been  constantly  invoked  is  a 
patent  fact.  The  Jew  sang  fi-om  the  be- 
ginning and  the  Christian  will  to  the  end. 
W'hether  doctrine  is  to  be  pleasantly  im- 
parted or  worship  feelingly  expressed, 
there  is  unfailing  recourse  to  harmonious 
measured  language.  The  Bible  has  its 
canticles  of  thanksgi-i-ing  and  triumph, 
whole  books  of  song  and  iDsalm  and  la- 
mentation. These  are  real  jjoems,  though 
verbalh'  they  have  neither  rhythm,  nor 
rhyme,  nor  metre.  The  fixed  recurrence 
of  accent,  (luantity  and  sound  which  in 
an  Aryan  language  distinguishes  verse, 
seems  splendidly  replaced  in  the  Semitic 
tongue  by  rhythm  of  sense  and  balance  of 
phrase.  No  reader  thinks  that  Moses 
meant  to  compose  loosened  speech  or 
prose  when  he  wrote  : 

'•He  shall  wash  his  robe  in  wine, 

And  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grape:" 

or  again  : 

"Let  my  doctrine  gather  as  the  rain. 
Let  my  speech  distil  as  the  dew." 

And  Job  was   undoubtedly  a  poet  when 
he  asked  : 

"Did'st  thou  since  thy  birth  command  the  morn- 
ing, 
Or  show  the  dawning  of  the  day  its  place?" 

as  were  David  and  Jeremiah  when  they 
chanted  : 

"I  am  come  into  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
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And  rt  tempest  hath  overwhelmed  me:'" — 

•'IlerNa/arites  were  whiter  than  snow.purerthnii 
milk; 

More  ruddy  than  the  old  ivory,  fairer  than  sap- 
phire." 

This  same  transcendental  poetrj'  of 
rhythmed  meaning  and  measured  clause 
we  may  also  find  in  that  mekidious  tran- 
sition from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament 
which  is  formed  by  the  the  three  Gosjjel 
h  3'  m  n  s,  the  Bencdlctm,  Magnificat  and 
Xiiiic  Diiiiittk. 

Tlie  tradition  of  song  in  the  Jewish 
Church  naturally  passed  into  the  Christ- 
ian; and  almost  from  apostolic  times  tlic 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  rivalled  one  an- 
other in  versifying  sacred  themes.  It  was 
not  merely  the  liturgical  services  they  en- 
riched with  metre,  but  also  luanj'  of  their 
catechetic  treatises.  The}^  were  indeed 
compelled  to  put  the  true  doctrine  in  a 
form  at  once  attractive  and  helpful  to  the 
memory,  as  many  of  the  teachers  of  error 
and  lampooners  of  the  truth  scattered 
catching  chants  and  ballads  among  the 
people.  Hence,  the  very  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  from  Ambrose  and  Nazianzenus 
to  Anselm  and  Bernard,  wrote  verse  for 
the  enlightenment  and  edification  of  the 
faithful.  The  Schoolmen,  too,  found  leis- 
ure to  chisel  out  both  metre  and  ■rh3'me. 
St.  Thomas  indeed  implies  that  Poetr}', 
being  metaphorical,  is  not  highly  proba- 
tive; and  yet  he  himself  convinced  as 
well  as  moved  by  its  most  fruitful  em. 
ployment.  We  may  even  hold,  that  no 
equal  amount  of  his  keenest  argumenta- 
tion or  most  fervent  preaching  drew  so 
many  souls  reverently  near  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  as  did  his  richly  poetic  Lauda 
Sion,  Adoro  Tc,  Pange  Lingua,  and  Sacris 
Solemniis. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  and  since 
them  the  same  recourse  of  sanctified 
genius  to  the  Muse  of  Poetry  has  been 
unceasingly  maintained.  The  last  holy 
Doctor  whom  the  Church  has  solemnly 
proclaimed  h  e  r  accredited  mouthpiece, 
the  prince  of  moral  theologians  whose 
herculean  labor  adjusted  for  us  almost 
ever}'  religious  truth  while  refuting  its 
opposed  error,  the  great  St.  Ali:)honsus 
delighted  to  sing  in  his  sweet  Italian  the 
beauties  of  the  Divine  Bamljino  and  the 


love  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

In  the  end  of  this  materialistic  century 
it  lias  also  lieen  an  interesting  experience 
to  find  a  great  Pope  and  a  great  Cardinal, 
of  very  ditterent  countries,  tongues  and 
antecedents,  Init  of  similar  venerability  of 
age  and  thoroughness  of  intellectual  re- 
search, both  eagerly  seizing  whatever  op- 
portunity offered  to  embody  their  most 
affectionate  or  most  ascetic  thoughts  in 
graceful  verse.  For  the  Pcrugian  Puems 
and  the  Dream  of  Gcrontius,  with  their 
hundred  other  pieces,  mark  Leo  XIII. 
and  .lohn  Henry  Newman  as  adepts  in 
Religious  Poetrj^  and  lielieX'Crs  in  its  use- 
fulness. 

And  if  for  a  moment  we  glance  just 
outside  the  Fold — alas!  that  it  .should  be 
outside — we  may  see  reason  to  think  that 
all  the  learned  Puseyite  prose  did  less  to 
draw  back  Anglicans  to  reverence  for 
Priesthood  and  Sacraments,  and  feast  and 
fost  and  Church  ordinance,  than  did  one 
small  book  of  poems,  less  than  Keble's 
Christian  Year. 

Now  since  the  Heaven-guided  Church 
has,  as  we  have  reen,  put  so  much  of  her 
instruction,  exhortation  and  worshii^  into 
poetic  form,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
was  profit  in  doing  so.  She  acts  sajoienter 
as  well  Asfortiter  and  maviter.  From  her 
standpoint  Poetry  has  plainly  proved  use- 
ful to  Religion;  and  recognising  the  fact 
of  that  utility  we  may  perceive  something 
of  its  cause. 

In  intellectual  and  moral  works  of  no- 
bility and  universality  no  human  instru- 
ment is  of  more  beautiful  fitness  than 
Poetry.  For  in  such  undertakings  it  is 
of  primarj'  importance  to  convey  great 
thoughts  worthily;  and  Poetry  may  be 
described,  if  not  defined,  as  the  highest 
concepts  best  expressed — best,  that  is, 
most  artistically  and  effectively.  Great 
thoughts  may  indeed  be  interpreted  in 
sound,  form  or  color;  l)ut  it  must  natu- 
rally be  better  to  communicate  them 
through  the  living  intelligibility  of  man's 
o\vn  speech.  Besides  the  other  Arts  are 
more  or  less  locally  restricted.  There 
was  fine  sense  and  broad  sympathy  in  a 
recorded  saying  of  Pindar's.  Whilst  ad- 
miring the  statuary  of  his  time  he  j'et 
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declared,  that  not  by  sculpture  Ijut  by 
song  would  he  seek  to  express  anj'thing 
beautiful  he  might  conceive;  for  his  sweet 
song,  as  he  exultantl}^  observed,  could  fly 
off  from  all  the  ports  of  the  land  on.  every 
freighted  ship  and  every  lightest  embark- 
ation. And  truly  a  poem  that  has  vitality 
may  be  as  lasting  and  far-reaching  as  ar- 
ticulate utterance.  Religion  would  never 
neglect  so  universally  powerful  an  ally. 

Again,  taken  our  nature,  religious  work 
must  always  be  largely  in  the  field  of  our 
emotions.  Rehgion,  it  is  true,  has  its 
basis  in  supernatural  Fait  h  tci  ivhich 
Reason  may  point  though  it  cannot  lead ; 
but  men,  in  conduct  and  practice,  seem 
to  do  as  little  spiritually  as  temporally 
through  bare  intellectual  assent  or  sheer 
logical  pressure.'  We  "need  to  be  otherwise 
moved.  And  though  Grace  is  the  di-\'inely 
sufficient  means  of  moving  us,  neverthe- 
less it  is  no  small  matter  that  our  liest 
natural  emotions  should  l^e  evoked  and 
our  r  u  1  i  n  g  sentiments  nobl}'  refined. 
Poetry  does  this.  For,  admitting  all  its 
liability  to  abuse,  we  may  yet  affirm  that 
its  inherent  tendency  is  to  the  Beauty  of 
Goodness  and  Truth,  of  ideal,  even  Abso- 
lute Goodness  and  Truth.  Passion, 
whether  stormy  or  luxurious,  may  often 
oljtrude,  and  petty  prejudices  stand  in 
the  way,  still  the  rest  and  satisfaction  of 
the  poet,  as  of  his  readers,  is  alwaj^s  in 
the  mental  assertion:  this  is  beautifully 
good  or  this  is  beautifully  true.  In  such 
poetically  aesthetic  ele-\'ation  and  refine- 
ment there  is  help  and  preparedness  for 
religious  cleansing  and  sanctifying. 

Like  well-ordered  emotions,  the  ratiiin- 
al  exercise  of  imagination  is  necessarj-  to 
our  Religion,  as  it  is  to  all  that  surpasses 
mere  sense  perception.  But  it  is  Poetrj^ 
that  especially  d  e  v  e  1  o  p  s  imaginative 
power.  Philosoxihers  and  Theologians 
may  not  lie  always  poets  in  expression; 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  they  are  to  lie 
more  than  empiricists  and  cralified  reason- 
ers  they  need  something  like  the  poetic 
gifts  of  invention  and  intuition.  The  true 
metapliysician  has  much  to  image  to  him- 
self ami  (ifhers,  nuich  that  lies  beyond 
llir  ken  (if  ,scns(.'  and  the  lines  of  apodictic 
argument.      Hi.s  characteristic  passion  for 


universal  truth  and  excellence  must  often 
call  for  the  highest  exercise  of  imagination 
in  sj'stematising  ascertained  facts  and 
grasping  surmisable  fitnesses.  The  case 
is  similar  with  the  Theologian.  For  as 
'Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  to  be 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  that  ap- 
pear not, '  its  interpreter  must  image  forth 
these  absent  non-apparent  things  that 
Christians  may  love  and  seek  them.  In 
processes  of  civilization  it  has  been  noted 
that  as  long  as  a  man  is  incapalile  of 
imagining  the  j'et  unproduced  harvest  he 
will  devour  his  seed-corn;  and  similarly 
in  religious  matters  the  utterlj^  unimagi- 
native soul  can  hardly  be  induced  to  raise 
itself  alDove  an  earthly  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  Now  Poetry  accustoms  multi- 
tudes, has  ]5i'actically  accustomed  the 
race,  to  realise  a  beauty  beyond  what  is 
materially  seen  and  felt,  urging  us  to 
aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  un- 
limitedly  admiralile.  It  thus  offers  Re- 
ligion a  ploughed  field  in  which  to  sow 
its  seeds  of  Divine  longings  and  ideals. 

This  tendency'  and  adaptability  to  the 
high  and  the  supersensilile  is  a  main 
cause  of  any  temporary  or  local  unpopu- 
larity which  pure  Poetry  suffers.  Not 
wishing  to  rise  with  it  the  stolid-minded 
excuse  themselves  In'  calling  it  unreal. 
Certainly,  if  it  be  no  true  representation 
it  is  unreal;  but  it  may  represent,  or  at 
least  give  us  in  glimpse  and  vista,  the 
grandest  realities.  The  imaginative  is 
not  necessarily  the  imaginary.  And  here 
finally,  Religion  and  Poetry  T\-hose  alli- 
ance we  ha^-e  been  considering  hvAy  be- 
wail a  common  grie^-ance.  For  this  note 
of  unreality  is  attached  In-  certain  readers 
to  all  religious  works  whose  tone  is  poetic. 
And  it  so  happens  that  much  of  the 
Church's  prose  literature,  especially  the 
devout  and  ascetic,  is  couched  in  emo- 
tional and  imaginatiA-e  language.  The 
suliject  often  suggested,  perhaps  de- 
manded such  treatment.  But  people  in- 
tellectually too  indolent  to  follow  the 
splendid  flights,  or  self-righteously  too 
matter-of-fact  to  believe  in  anything  so 
far  abo'S'e  their  own  normal  eftbrts,  decry 
these  poetic  treatises.  St.  Bonaventure, 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  or  Father  Faber  will 
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never  be  their  favorite  author,  nor  .should, 
the}-  think,  lie  the  favorite  of  any  one 
else.  And  yet  they  find  nothing  to  cen- 
sure except  glorious  imagination,  which 
well  considered  is  genius  sanctified,  the 
best  fruit  of  Christian  intellect  and  heart, 
the  very  b  1  o  o  ni  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,  limning  and  blazing  forth  the 
hidden  realities  to  which  Religion  l.)ids  us 
always  asjiire.  No,  fieautiful  imaginings 
are  not  above,  and  need  not  lie  beside,  the 
Truth ;  and  Poetry  may  have  h  i  g  h  e  r 
claims  than  its  ancient  worshippers  ever 
dreamt  of  to  the  title  of  Heavenly. 

•iV. 


ground  a  Sfsat  ^ilV' 


THE  PITTSBURG  PROVISION  CO. 

(A  Visit  to  Hen's  Island.) 

r°Y\i':  of  the  great  prol^lems  of  the  pres- 
ent day — more  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface,  and  more 
comjilicated  than  many  a  problem  of  Al- 
gebra or  Arithmetic — is  how  to  feed  tlie 
inhabitants  of  a  great  citj'.  Now  Pitts- 
burg is  a  great  city,  not  only  because  it 
has  a  large  population,  as  nvdj  lie  seen 
from  the  last  census,  but  also  laecause  it 
is  the  central  distrilniting  point  of  sup- 
plies for  a  still  larger  population  that  is 
scattered  closely  aljout  it,  on  every  side, 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Not  to 
speak  of  Allegheny,  which  is  across  the 
river,  nor  oi  Wilkinsburg,  Braddock,  Mc- 
Keesport,  McKees  Rocks,  Homestead, 
Carnegie,  Duquesne,  which  are,  for  all 
jDractical  purposes,  an  immediate  part  of 
Pittsburg,  connected  by  innumeralile  and 
convenient  street  railways,  there  are  ever 
so  many  towns  and  cities  around  us,  out- 
side of  this  county,  for  which  Pittsburg  is 
almost  a  daily  market,  ^\lleeling  people 
are  not  at  all  offended  at  being  considered 
as  living  in  one  of  our  suburbs;  Youngs- 
town  folk  are  constantly  to  be  found  at 
Kaufmann's,  Gusky's  or  Home's,  almost 
as  much  as  at  McKelvey's  or  Theoliald's 
at  home,  while  Steulienville  society  think 
nothing  of  taking  "a  run  into  town,"  to 


see  Kcane  and  De  WoU  Hopper,  or  to  en- 
joy the  music  of  Dann-osch  and  the  sing- 
ing of  Mile.  Yaw. 

Go  down  Fourth  Avenue  and  stop  at 
the  Oil  Exchange  :  You  would  think 
j'ou  were  transported  up  to  Butler  or  Oil 
City  on  one  side,  or  down  to  Sistersville 
and  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  on  the  other. 
Take  a  train  on  the  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  at 
an}'  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  you 
would  confidently  lielieve  that  half  the 
pojiulation  of  the  Ohio  "\^ixlley,  down  to 
Beaver  Falls  or  New  Castle,  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  their  life  in  Pittsburg. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  people 
that  have  homes  in  Avalon,  Sewickly, 
Economy,  &c. ,  sjiiend  more  time  in  Pitts- 
liurg  than  they  do  in  their  own  homes, 
where  j'ou  can  rely  ujjon  meeting  them 
only  at  bed  time  and  on  Sundays.  The 
same  thing  may  lie  said  for  the  twenty  or 
thirty  other  lines  that  make  a  network  of 
communication — like  a  vast  spider's  well 
— between  this  cit}'  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

All  this  has,  therefore,  to  he  remembered 
when  we  say  that  it  is  quite  a  big  ]3roblem 
to  feed  such  a  large  population  as  that  of 
Pittsburg  and  its  trilmtaries.  Now  it  is 
evident,  to  any  one  who  watches  people 
coming  and  going,  that,  for  every  one  of 
those  coming  in  with  outside  products, 
there  are  at  least  ten  or  twenty  that  go 
away  with  our  sup^ilies.  To  these  may 
1)6  added  the  numliers  of  strangers  that 
take  their  meals  every  day,  in  our  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Consequently,  what  a 
vast  quantity  of  pro\'isions  is  required  for 
such  large  and  wide-spread  demands, 
especially  in  the  foi-ni  of  l)read  and  meat, 
those  two  great  ]>r()(lucts  that  make  up 
the  staple  constituents  of  our  daily  food, 
whether  we  be  poor  or  rich!  As  for  the 
first  of  these  two  kinds  everybodj'  know.? 
whence  it  is  obtained,  for  we  have  our 
own  numberless  bakers  and  our  own  great 
Flour  Mills,  such  as  the  one  which  was 
descril)ed  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Bulletin.  But  every  b  o  d  3'  is  not  so 
.easily  able  to  answer  the  ([uestion  : 
"Whence  comes  all  the  meat  that  is  con- 
sumed by  so  many  hungry  moutlis  from 
within  and  without  this  city  ?' ' 
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It  is  true,  there  are,  in  onr  midst, 
branch  houses,  or  agencies  for  the  great 
Chicago  and  Milwaukeee  Provision  Com- 
panies, through  which  we  get  large  quan- 
tities of  meat.  Besides  this,  there  are 
several  local  pork-packing  houses  to 
which  must,  of  course,  be  a  d  d  e  d  the 
smaller  butchers  who,  themselves,  kill  the 
meat  which  they  handle  and  jDrovide. 
But  all  will  recognize  that  the  latter  cate- 
gory is  fast  diminishing  or,  at  least,  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
population;  and  thus,  as  some  of  our 
hustling  business  men  quickly  realizeil, 
there  was  room  for  a  local  concern  in  tliis 
important  field.  Such  is  the  Comi>any 
with  which  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  en- 
tertain the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  :  The 
Pittsburg  Provision  Co. 

In  its  present  shai^e  and  extent,  this 
great  Company,  which  already  existed  for 
several  years  on  a  smaller  scale  and  under 
other  management,  is  of  recent  gniwtli, 
having  been  incorporated  in  1894. 

Being  but  a  recent  arrival  in  the  field 
of  competition,  it  believes  in  the  utilitj- 
of  a  b  u  n  d  a  n  t  advertisement,  especially 
when  its  affirmations  of  excellence  and 
purity  of  food  are  based  on  strict  and  ali- 
solute  fact.  It  pays,  therefore,  to  ad\'er- 
tise  a  first-tlass  article — an  article  that  is 
demanded  by  e\'erybody,  that  can  be 
reached  by  everyljody,  and  that  can  be 
surpassed  by  nobody.  It  is  for  tliis 
reason  that  we  find  at  every  step,  in  e^'cry 
daily  paper,  in  every  street  car,  the  most 
tempting  and  artistic  advertisements  de- 
scriptive of  this  Company's  excellent  pro- 
ducts. Not  only  do  we  find  them  in  our 
own  midst,  but  e^'cn  in  more  distant  cities 
such  as  AMieeling,  Youngstown,  Oil  Qity, 
where  the  Pittsburg  Provision  Co.  is  now 
as  familiar,  almost,  as  the  names  of  the 
Chicago  houses,  that  had  formerly  mon- 
opolized the  local  trade. 

Struck  by  the  frequency  of  these  tempt- 
ing cards,  while  on  their  way  out  one 
evening  to  a  Polo  game  at  the  Casino,  on 
a  car  of  the  Duijuesnc  Traction  Co.. 
several  of  the  lioys  suggested  that  a  visit 
lie  paid  to  Ibe  scene  of  this  self-lauding 
C()ni]>nny's  operations,  to  find  out  if 
tilings   "were  as  tliey  seemed."      Anion"- 


the  numlier  of  those  who  formed  the  visit- 
ing party  was  the  fortunate  writer  of  the 
Ijresent  article,  armed  with  several 
sharpened  jjencils  and  a  good  supply  of 
note  paper,  wherewith  to  record  the  re- 
sults of  interview  and  observation. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  saj^  that  the 
small  party  thus  bent  upon  a  brief  tour 
of  curiosity  and  instruction  was  most  cor- 
dially received  at  the  Comi^any's  Office, 
on  Herr's  Island.  We  were  also  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  W.  Callery,  whom  we  met 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  immense 
building,  was  an  old  graduate  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  College.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
knive  for  quite  a  while  the  desk  at  which 
he  had  lieen  so  busily  engaged  and  ac- 
company us  through  a  consideralile  por- 
tion of  the  establishment,  leaving  us, 
finally,  in  the  hands  of  another  old  pupil, 
who,  though  still  young,  is  now  one  of 
the  firm's  most  trusted  employes,  Mr. 
•Jos.  Knorr.  In  such  good  liands  we 
could  not  but  fare  admirablj\ 

As  was  alread_y  indicated,  the  Company 
is  only  of  recent  organization.  The  biTsi- 
ness,  it  is  true,  had  been  already  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Emil  ^Vinter,  since  the  year 
1886,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and 
with  proportionate  success.  It  was  in 
July,  1894,  that  ]Mr.  Winter  was  induced 
to  merge  his  interests  into  those  of  tlie 
larger  firm  which  now  contniLs  the  entire 
business  and  which  is  conijiosed  of  some 
of  our  liveliest  and  most  enterjn-ising 
citizens.  \Mthin  this  short  space  of  20 
months,  the  work  of  the  new  Company 
has  been,  in  every  respect,  successful,  as 
will  lie  attested  by  a  few  interesting  facts 
and  figures. 

Herr's  Island,  on  which  the  Company's 
stores,  offices,  buildings,  slaughter-houses 
and  stockyards  are  situated,  and  whicli  is 
eminently  fitted  for  such  purposes,  occu- 
jiies  an  area  of  over  thirty  acres.  It  runs 
do\\-n  the  Allegheny  River,  Ijetween  the 
4ord  street  and  the  16th.  street  bridges, 
and,  except  for  a  very  small  corner,  is 
owned  entirely  by  the  Provision  Com- 
pany. That  sucli  a  large  piece  of  ]iro- 
lierty,  so  centrally  located  in  the  very 
]u>art  of  file    two   cities,    and    so   conve- 
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nieutly  situated  as  a  distriliuting  point  in 
connection  with  the  West  Penn  R.  R. ,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Allegheny  Valley 
R.  R. ,  on  the  other,  should  l)e  needed 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  utilized, 
will  not  he  surprising  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  extent  to  which  the 
husiness  has  recently  grown. 

Several  agents  arc  constantly  engaged 
in  buying  up  cattle  all  over  the  Western 
States,  with  the  result  that  an  average  of 
twenty-two  car-loads  of  cattle  are  received 
in  the  course  of  e\'ery  week,  while,  within 
the  same  time,  from  lUOO  to  1500  sheep 
find  their  way  to  the  Herr's  Island  stock- 
yards. From  here  they  are  distributed, 
wholesale,  in  the  form  of  dressed  meat  to 
a  multitude  of  markets  that  are  comprised 
in  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Their  minor 
products,  such  as  those  of  the  hog  particu- 
larly, extend  still  further,  while  certain 
things,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  are  des- 
tined exclusively  for  the  more  distant 
l)orts  and  markets  (.>f  European  cities. 

iVll  branches  of  the  trade  are  not  equally 
extensive  at  every  season  of  the  year,  as, 
for  instance,  the  scarcity  of  game  at  cer- 
tain periods  gi-\-es  greater  scope  to  the 
ordinary  ]iro vision  trade,  which  has  for 
this  reason,  less  outside  competition  to 
encounter.  If  to  these  figures  we  add  the 
fict  that  from  forty  to  fifty  delivery 
wagons  are  Icept  busy  niglit  and  day 
throughout  the  two  cities,  that  from  ten 
to  fifteen  carloads  of  their  products  are 
delivered  weekly  to  the  more  distant 
l^laces,  and  that,  on  an  average,  350  or 
400  men  are  Inisy  at  all  hours  within  the 
precincts  of  this  big  establishment — we 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  -which 
the  Company  has  attained  since  its  recent 
re-organization. 

Jno.  A.  McVeav, 

1st  Academic. 
(To  be  continued.) 

->♦ 

Sympathy  wanting  all  is  wanting. 
Personal  magnetism  is  the  conductor  of 
the  sacred  spark  that  puts  us  in  human 
communion,  and  gi\-es  us  to  company, 
conversation  and  ourselves. — A.  B.  Al- 
corn. 


One  of  Our  Great  Street  Roil- 
roa^S. 


(Introduction.) 

:\ro\(i  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alleghenies, 
tliat  distinguished  Iiranch  of  the 
great  Apjialachian  tamily,  snuglj-  tucked 
in  between  the  Allegheny  and  IMonon- 
gahela  Rivers  and  protected  l.>y  tlio  sur- 
rounding hills,  lies  Pittsburg. 

The  French  little  thought  that  tlie  fort 
erected  to  destroy  tlie  Colonists,  was  to 
be  the  site  of  a  great  and  grand  city,  the 
l)ride  of  the  American  j^ieople.  Col.  John 
Campbell  could  not  foresee  its  comino; 
greatness  when,  in  1764,  he  took  the  first 
steps  to^\-ard  founding  a  city  hy  dividing 
into  town  lots  a  iiiece  of  property  bounded 
by  ^\'a.ter  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  Ferry 
and  Market  Streets.  Slowly  and  steadily, 
house  by  house,  street  by  street,  the  settle- 
ment enlarged  and  expanded,  until  the 
streets  on  either  side  were  built  up,  and 
what  liad  once  Ijeen  corn  fields  and  truck 
gardens,  became  the  residence  and  place 
of  business  of  a  pro.sperous  people. 

lUit,  as  time  went  on,  the  iron  industry 
was  taken  up,  the  city  became  a  manu- 
facturing centre  for  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  Ohio  \'alley.  The  com- 
merce afforded  Ijy  the  rivers  grew  and 
prospered.  The  city  stretched  out  along 
tlie  river  sides,  ;uid  formed  a  shell-work, 
leaving  the  east  end  and  middle  part  of 
the  city  more  like  an  ordinary  farni  or 
garden  than  the  integral  portion  of  a 
tliri\-ing  town. 

The  houses  at  the  joining  of  the  rivers 
came,  gradually,  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether, men  were  crowded,  families  lie- 
came  disturl^ed  at  night  by  the  passing 
crowds  and  people  were  discontented. 

What  was  to  he  done?  The  business 
sites  crowded  out  the  residence  parts,  and 
the  people  became  wedged  more  and  more 
together.  The  city  must,  therefore,  ex- 
pand, Init  how?  The  tradesmen  and 
merchants  could  not  afford  to  live  far 
from  their  stores,  nor  the  artisans  from 
their  worlvsho]is,  as  the  cost  and  time  lost 
in  coming  and  going  in  the  slow  and  easy- 
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going  stago-coacli  woulil  oat  uji  the  pruttts 
of  a  good  1  lusiness. 

Soon,  however,  the  reuied_y  tliat  was 
destined  to  o  p  e  r  a  t  e  such  wonderful 
changes  made  its  appearance.  The  in- 
ventive power  of  man  asserted  itself  in  an 
unlooked-for  manner  and  in  unexpected 
fields.  Electricity  was  discovered  and, 
little  liy  little,  manj^  uses  were  made  of 
it,  liut  no  one  thought  of  ailopting  it  as  a 
means  of  transit.  At  last  its  advantages 
liecame  known,  and  the  old,  plodding 
horse  was  released  from  liis  fetters  of  toil, 
wliilo  the  slow,  uncertain  car  ga^■e  way  to 
the  fast  and  comfortable  trolley. 

The  peojile  began  to  cross  the  rivers  to 
select  their  residences,  and  Pittsljurg 
stretched  out  on  eitlier  side,  along  the 
East  End  toward  Braddock,  and  out  along 
the  Ohio  toward  the  West.  Weary  men 
now  ride  to  their  homes  from  distances  of 
line  to  ten  miles;  they  sleep  in  the  bliss- 
ful quiet  of  the  suburbs,  and  return  in 
the  morning,  bright  and  ready  for  their 
hea\'y  and  aljsorliing  work. 

Jniiics  Do  no  ran, 

Commercial 
Tlii;  Second  Avenue  Traction  Co. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  that  contributed 
to  this  great  growth  and  expansion  was 
the  great  Street  Railway  known  as  the 
Second  Avenue  Traction  Co.  This  line 
was  opened  as  a  horse-car  road  in  the 
year  1.S81.  and  continued  as  sucli  until 
aJ)0Ut  March,  lSl)0,'whcn  tlie  slow-going 
liorse  was  replaced  liy  tlie  more  satis- 
fartoi-y  electricity.  In  l.Sil4  the  Company 
was  rc-organi/.ed  under  tlie  present  style 
witli  a  capital  stiick  of  So, 000,000,  the 
otHcers  now  1  icing:  Mr.  .J.  D.  Callery, 
President;  Mr.  .lolm  C.  P.eilly,  \'ice- 
President;  ^Fr.  AW  .1.  liurns,  (ieneral 
Manager;  Mr.  .1.  \\'.  Taylor,  Treasurer. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Callahan,  Secretary;  :Mr.  .J. 
Murphy,  Supci'iiitenilent.  The  L'onipany 
have  their  barns  and  general  ollice  at 
Glenwooil,  while  their  ]iower  house,  at 
Glenwood  High  P>riilge.  is  a  brick  biiild- 
ini;-,  "lo  by  DO  feet  in  diniensions,  iiulnd- 
iii'-;  ioiir  ilynanios,  two  ol'  wliich  are  of 
.".(10  K.  W.,  and  \\\n  of-JDI)  K.  W.  p.iwcr, 
wilh  two  engines  of  '.l.'ill  and  :i(i(i  horse 
j)ower  respectively.       'I'hc  chief  structure. 


at  Glenwood,  is  a  large  iron-clad  building 
of  150  by  200  feet. 

V^'e  can  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
important  Company,  and  of  the  immense 
territory  which  it  covers,  when  we  find 
out  that  it  extends  over  forty  miles  of 
road,  and  includes  the  Braddock  &  Turtle 
Creek  Ry.,  the  Greenfield  Avenue  Ry., 
the  Glenwood  and  Dravosburg  Ry.,  the 
Pittsburg,  Homestead,  McKeesport  and 
Reynold  Ry.  lines.  Just  imagine  how 
delighted  are  the  housewives  of  Braddock, 
and  McKeesport  when  they  know,  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  that  they  have  only  to 
step  into  a  car  that  runs  by  their  houses 
in  McKeesport  and  are  deiaosited,  with- 
out any  change  or  transfer,  right  in  the 
verj'  centre  of  the  Diamond  Market,  or  at 
the  very  door  of  Gusky's  big  store,  in 
Pittsburg,  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  old 
Block  House!  How  the  ghost  of  General 
Braddock  would  be  amazed,  if,  on  one  of 
these  frosty  nights,  it  stalked  around  and 
).ieheld  the  rapid  flight  of  these  comfort- 
aide  troUey  cars,  speeding  along  over 
twice  the  distance  over  which  he  made 
such  a  wear}'  and  disastrous  march  some 
years  ago! 

And  then  such  handsome  cars!  and 
such  a  sjalendid  road-bed  I  It  is  true  that 
here  and  there  we  meet  witli  some  sudden 
twists  and  terrifying  curves,  enough  to 
shake  the  ner^•es  of  a  timid  passenger. 
Tlic  line  can  even  lioast  of  a  horse-shoe 
bend  that  rivals,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
celebrated  Mountain  scene,  on  the  P.  R. 
R. ,  near  Altoona.  But  the  watchword  of 
the  Conipanj'  is  "scrupulousx  care  and 
perpetual  watchfulness,"  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  to  read  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent along  the  route  of  this  extensive 
line.  This  explains  why  it  is  so  heavily 
]iatronized.  The  crowds  that  fill  the  cars 
from  morning  to  night  seem  to  be  always 
as  large  in  spite  of  the  constant  increase 
in  the  numlier  of  the  cars.  At  present, 
they  operate  from  70  to  SO  motor  cars  and 
give  emi>loymcnt  to  over  200  men,  who 
appear  at  all  times  to  treat  their  jiatrons 
wilh  great  civility  and  politeness. 

All  this  care  and  attention  could  hardly 
lie  otherwise,  seeing  in  what  good  hands 
is  to  be  found  the  general  mauasicment. 
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Mr.  .J.  D.  Calleiy,  the  President,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Pittslnu-g  and  is  well-linown  in 
connection  with  otlier  important  business 
interests,  being  Iread  of  the  house  of  J. 
Gallery  &  Co.,  Tanners,  and  President  of 
the  City  Savings  Bank.  j\Ir.  A\'.  .J.  Burns, 
the  General  Manager,  although  also  a 
director  of  the  City  Bank,  and  at  the  same 
time  General  Manager  of  the  Pittsburg  A 
West  End  Ky. ,  is  ever  watchful  of  its  in- 
terests, while  Mr.  J.  H.  Callahan,  the 
genial  Secretary,  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  the  jiractical  details  of  this  great  line 
whose  daily  management  involves  such  a 
great  rcsponsil)ility. 

Considering,  therefore,  its  extent,  its 
quick,  regular  and  relial)le  service,  as  well 
as  careful  management,  there  is  no  exag- 
geration in  stating  that  the  Second  A^'e. 
Traction  Co.  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  growth  and  comfort  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  Pittsburg  and  its  su1  nirbs. 

John  D.  Reilly, 

3nd  Academic. 

©h<^^  ^s  lieing  Done  in  {}\e 
(Xlasses. 


The  Seniors  ha^•e  had  a  very  interest- 
ing jDrogramme  in  Aristotle,  Cicero  and 
Oratory.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
subject  matter  from  the  following  ques- 
tions given  at  the  recent  examinations  : 

SENIOR  CLASS,— Cicero. 
(Latiu  to  be  used  exclusively  in  all  answers.) 

I.  Describe  in  Latin  the  circumstances 
in  which  Cicero  says  he  took  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  Epicurus'  Philosophy. 

II.  Enumerate  Cicero's  chief  objec- 
tions to  Ejiicurus. 

III.  Mention  some  of  the  rules  of 
controversy  laid  down  by  Cicero. 

IV.  Express  in  Latin,  (a)  "let  the 
theory  of  Epicurus  first  enter  the  arena;" 
(6)  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  concerning 
pleasure;  (c)  "how  Epicurus  does  not 
generally  stumble  where  he  follows  Demo- 
critus;"  (d)  "he  places  his  criterion  of 
objective  truth  in  their  senses,  and  thinks 


that,  if  they  once  admit  any  particle  of 
falsehood  for  truth,  all  possibility  of  a 
criterion  for  falsehood  and  truth  is  de- 
stroyed. ' ' 

Aristotle. 

I.  Mention  the  Predicables  as  laid 
down  by  Aristotle,  using  his  words.  How 
does  he  prove  them  ? 

II.  Give  in  Aristotle's  words  the  chief 
rule  for  Definition.  How  may  Definition 
be  imperfect  ? 

III.  Give  in  Aristotle's  words  his 
definition  of  syllogism.  What  does  he 
say  of  his  own  connection  with  syllogism  ? 
Wliat  method  did  Plato  follow  ? 

IV.  Give  the  corresponding  Greek 
terms  for  the  following  : — major,  minor, 
middle  term,  iigure,  species,  division, 
definition,  accident,  conversion,  formally, 
contradictory,  contrary. 

SENIOR  AND  .lUNIOR,— Or.\tory. 

I.  Define  Delivery.  In  what  does 
good  Delivery  consist  ?  What  are  its  re- 
quisites ? 

II.  Explain  the  sources  of  formation 
of  Voice.  What  are  the  qualities  of  a 
good  Voice  ?     How  are  they  attained  ? 

III.  Give  Quintillian's  definition  of 
gesture.  Mention  the  chief  elements  of 
grace  in  gesture. 

IV.  Describe  briefly  your  ideal  orator, 
your  ideal  speech. 

In  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture both  Seniors  and  .Juniors  have  made 
a  close  study  of  that  charming  old  au- 
thor,— Chaiicer,  so  little  known  in  pvo- 
portion  to  what  his  excellence  deserves. 
.Some  specimens  of  their  work  amidst  his 
writings  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  what  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  doing  in 
connection  with  that  delightful  sympo- 
sium of  poetical  inspirations — Tennyson's 
"In  Memoriara." 

In  the  Academic  Classes,  Ruskin,  Irving 
and  Dickens  are  the  authors  offered  to  the 
students'  analysis  and  imitation,  and 
everybody,  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
such  young  minds  as  are  supposed  to 
make  up  the  average  membership  of  these 
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classes,  will  admit  that  no  l^etter  or  more 
suitable  authors  could  he  jJUt  into  their 
hands  for  the  formation  of  their  style. 

Even  in  the  Business  Classes,  although 
the  demand  for  more  jriractical  sulijects  is 
greater,  the  analytical  reading  of  good 
English  Classical  Authors  is  far  from 
Ijeing  omitted  or  desijised. 

The  Scientific  branches  are  holding 
their  own,  at  a  lively  gait,  with  the  other 
subjects,  in  the  respective  departments; 
Zoology  and  Botany  Ijeing  developed  liy 
Mr.  Beck  in  the  2nd  Academic  and  Geolo- 
gy by  Rev.  Father  Ward  in  the  First 
Academic,  while  the  liigher  and  more 
difficult  subjects  are  taught  by  Messrs.  F. 
and  J.  Banner,  who  have  also  their  hands 
full  A\ith  the  Laliorator}'  ^vork. 

As  for  the  Philosophers,  of  first  and 
second  year,  they  have  successfully  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  severe  examina- 
tion, which  included  such  Cjuestions  as  : 

Quaenam  sint  bonae  et  malae  defini- 
tiones  Vitae,  jMiraculi,  Spiritus '? 

Quomodo  probari  possit  Animae  Hu- 
manae  spiritualitas  ? 

(Juid  dicendum  sit  de  ^'ariis  argumentis 
ad  stal_)iliendam  Animae  Humanae  im- 
mortalitatem  adhil)itis  ? 

In  the  higher  classes,  a  very  interesting 
and  important  programme  of  Scripture  is 
just  now  Ijeing  reviewed,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  a  glance  at  some  questions 
gixQU  recently  for  examination: 

1.  ^\"hat  do  you  mean  by  the  Ne-w 
Testament,  and  which  are  its  c  h  i  e  f 
parts  ? 

2.  'Which  are  some  of  the  Deutero- 
canonical  Books  or  parts  of  the  N.  T.? 
(  explain  )  and  how  could  the  First  Christ- 
ians liavc  <loubted  of  their  authenticity 
and  allerwards  admitted  tlieir  inspira- 
tion ? 

3.  ^\'llat  is  to  ln'  said  ol'tbe  lan"uaij-e, 
first  manuscripts  and  prcsmt  text  of  the 
N.  T.? 

4.  Hi)«  do  \vr  |iiM\c  llial  tile  (iospels 
were  ni>(  llic  \\iirk  of  ini|Mistors? 

Siiiiii'  III'  till'  nieiiiliei-s  nl'  tile  Scrond 
.\i-ailciiiic   liiilanv   Class   lun'e   prulilcd   of 

flic     rNrrllrllt       i  ip|  li  il't  111  lily       I't'iTUtlv      af- 

I'lii'drij   llinii.  ill    liii'  Si-liciiU'\'    I'arlc   Cun- 
serxaliiry.  In    apply    (lir    priiieipK'S    tliev 


have  been  studying.  "We  allude  to  the 
magnificent  displays  of  Roses  and  Chrys- 
anthemums, to  which  the  countless  visi- 
tors to  the  Park  were  treated  by  the  late 
lamented  Superintendent  Bennett.  Mas- 
ter Leo  M.  Keefer  was  one  of  the  visitors 
who  took  the  pains  to  record,  in  an  origi- 
nal form,  some  of  his  impressions  which 
we  here  append  : 

THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

"And  robed  iu  Nature's  simplest  weed, 
Can  there  a  floiv'r  that  rose  exceed!" 

In  response  to  an  api>eal  from  our  professor  of 
Botany  regarding  a  composition  that  should  em- 
bodj'  our  impressions  about  the  suhject  recently 
discussed  iu  our  Second  Academic  Class,  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  brave  attempt  at  what  I  knew 
would  be,  for  me,  a  difficult  undertaking.  "But 
alas!  how  am  I  to  begin?"  thought  I,  when  a 
happy  idea  struck  me,  and  I  jumped  on  a  Fifth 
Aventre  Cable  Car,  with  the  purpose  of  going  to 
the  Phipps  Conservatory,  in  Schenley  Park,  and 
seeing  if  I  could  not  persuade  some  talkative 
flower  to  tell  me  its  history.  I  immediately  acted 
upon  the  thought.  Arriving  at  the  Park,  I  re- 
paired to  the  Conservatory.  There,  while  walk- 
ing through  the  lengthy  avenues,  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  one,  how- 
ever, that  sitited  my  purpose  best  was  the  "Rose." 
It  may  seem  surprising  that  I  should  select  this 
flower,  when  it  is  kuown  that  the  rose  was  iu  an- 
cient times,  and  is  still  now,  honored  as  the  em- 
blem of  silence.  A  strange  flower  then  to  tell  an 
inquiring  scribe  its  history  !  I  thought,  however, 
that,  since  the  Rose  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
flower  Avith  every  person,  and  since  so  many  tra- 
ditions are  connected  with  its  history,  it  would 
make  interesting  reading  matter  for  the  public. 

The  rose,  much  more  so  than  other  flowers,  is 
tbund  in  numerous  varieties.  Botanists  speak 
about  the  "White  Rose,  the  Canine  or  Dog  Rosei 
the  Cinnamon  Rose,  the  'Wild  Rose,  the  Moss 
Rose,  &c.  But  the  Moss  Rose  is  my  fti.vorite.  I 
soou  recognised  it  among  the  other  flowers,  by  its 
oddly  colored  leaves,  prickly  branches,  and  its 
characteristic  stem,  covered  apparently  with  a 
delicate  moss.  Approaching  it,  I  became  quite 
enamoured  by  its  extreme  beauty  and  exquisite 
fragrance.     I  hesitated  in  addressing  it. 

Finally,  however,  I  took  courage  and  humbly 
begged  it  to  narrate  to  me,  briefly,  its  interesting 
history. 

""ft'ell,  you  wish  to  hear  my  history,  do  you? 
I  don't  like  these  people  coming  around  and  beg- 
ging one's  history.  But,  after  all,  I  suppose  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  you  is  to  tell  you  as  much 
as  I  know  of  myself." 

"The  liist  thing  that  I  remember  of  myself  is 
my  awakening  one  morning  in  this  very  room? 
together  with  all  my  kinsfolk  that  you  see  here 
around  me.     I  was  then  but  a  frail  and  delicate 
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creature,  and  the  g-ardener  entertained  great  so- 
licitude for  my  life.  But  after  a  few  days  under 
the  gardener's  constant  and  siiillful  care,  nature 
began  to  assert  herself  and  I  gave  great  promises 
of  a  successful  career;  thus,  after  a  short  time,  I 
grew  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  of  my  companions. 

One  morning,  the  gardener  took  me  out  with 
many  of  my  companions  and  planted  us  in  a  large 
bed  in  the  park. 

At  first,  I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  conservatory, 
but  when  I  saw  what  a  beautiful  place  was  the 
outside  world,  how  bright  and  warm  were  the  re- 
splendent rays  of  the  snn,  and  how  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating were  the  breezes  softly  wafted  across 
the  sloping  hills, — when  I  learned  all  these 
things,  I  soon  became  only  too  glad  of  the  change. 
I  grew  daily  in  age  and  size,  and  even  somewhat 
in  wisdom  and  experience.  I  often  smiled  pitying- 
ly at  the  follies  and  fancies  of  men,  when  I  saw 
gay  young  children,  buoyant  youths,  and  even 
aged  persons  bent  so  assiduously  and  so  recklessly 
on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  I  often  inwardly  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  change  places  with  one  of 
them.  Could  I  not  then  heap  up  treasures  for  a 
future  life?  But.  alas,  it  seems  I  mnst  die  as  a 
simple  vegetable  and  consequently  no  question  of 
future  happiness  for  me  1  In  such  reflections) 
still,  the  time  passed  happily.  But,  "tempora 
mutantur,"  the  seasons,  at  length,  pass  away. 
Finally,  the  evenings  became  too  cold  and  chilly, 
so  that,  one  forenoon,  the  gardener,  having,  com- 
passion on  us,  took  us  all  up  again  and  put  us 
back  into  our  former  places  in  the  Conservatory, 
where  we  have  been  ever  since.  Often,  during 
this  long  time,  have  I  trembled  for  my  life.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  officer  in  charge  of  our  sur- 
roundings was  not  in  sight,  some  reckless  child, 
wishing  to  have  a  flower,  or  some  young  swell, 
wishing  to  add  to  his  gay  appearance,  by  ha\-ing 
a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  would  pluck  one  of  my 
ill-fated  companions.  Thus  far  I  have  escaped 
all  these  dangers.  This  is  about  all  in  my  history 
that  will  interest  you,"  and  with  this  the  flower 
relapsed  into  its  accustomed  silence. 

"But,  Moss  Rose,"  I  said,  undaunted,  "why  is 
it  that  you  have  that  beautiful  coat  which  other 
roses  have  not?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  Rose,  somewhat  reluct- 
antly, "one  day  during  legendary  times,  in  Ger- 
many, the  Angel  of  flowers,  bent  on  some  work 
of  love,  came  down  to  earth  in  mortal  guise.  He 
was  grieved  at  what  he  saw  of  the  ^in  and  misery 
of  man  and  sought  a  place  of  repose.  Every  place 
was  closed  against  the  messenger  of  love.  Finally 
he  fell  asleep  under  the  welcome  shade  of  a  rose- 
tree.  Xext  morning  when  the  spirit  had 
awakened,  with  a  grateful  glance  he  turned  to- 
ward the  sweet  and  lovely  Rose  and  said  :  '  'Thou 
hast  yielded  me  the  shelter  that  man  has  denied; 
may  a  proof  of  my  love  and  gratitude  abide  -with 
thee  and  nurture  thine  own  repose. ' '  Saying  this 
he  threw  a  veil  of  moss  over  the  rose-tree. 

"And  the  green  moss  gathered  around  the  stem, 


while  the  dewdrops  shone  like  a  diadem, 
Crowning  the  blushing  flow'r, 
That  now  the  wrath  of  the  wind  defies, 
Exultant  looks  to  the  fostering  skies, 
And  shielded  thus  in  its  brilliant  dyes, 
Gives  signs  of  an  .ingel's  power." 
"Kow  you  have,  in  full,  my  history  as  well  as 
the  legend  that  tradition  has  handed  down  con- 
cerning my  characteristic  garb." 

"I  thank  you,  Moss-Rose,"  said  I,  "for  your 
kind  information,  and  now  I  shall  proceed  home 
and  communicate  it  to  my  friends."  With  these 
words  I  departed  for  home. 

Leo  M.  Reefer, 

2nd  Academic,  Classical. 


(Jt^letics. 


The  Athletic  Committee  had  given  us  almost  a 
volume  of  news  and  interesting  items  to  announce 
in  the  present  Bulletix,  regarding  this  Depart- 
ment. But,  alas !  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  give  the  asssurance  that  we  have  had  a 
great  and  successful  season  of  winter  sports— and 
that  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  approaching 
Baseball  season. 

OUK  Polo  team  put  up  an  excellent  game 
against  the  Canadians. 

Phalex  won  the  College  Championship  in  the 
skating,  and  took  3rd  place  in  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania College  Championship  race. 

We  have  had  four  very  successful  in-door  ath- 
letic exhibitions. 

Me.  J.\s.  Beady  is  training  the  candidates  for 
the  various  B.  B.  Teams. 

The  First,  Second  and  Third  Teams  of  this 
sea-son  will  eclipse  anything  yet  seen  in  connection 
with  Holv  Ghost  College. 


(Jlumni. 

The  attention  of  old  comrades  and  members  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  is  urgently  called  to  the 
accompanying  letter,  addressed  to  them  by  the 
President,  Mr,  D.  C.  Cawley  : 

February,  l-2th,  1896. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  ilarch  2nd,  at 
7.30  p.  Jl.,  at  the  Holy  Ghost  College.  Besides 
other  important  business,  the  committees  and 
arrangements  for  the  Annual  Banquet  should  be 
considered.  The  election  of  oSicers  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  also  take  place. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
recording,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Bulle- 
Tix,  the  numerous  notices  we  had  intended  to 
give  concerning  our  old  comrades,  especially  of 
'91  and  '94.  Since  our  last  issue,  also,  several  of 
them  have  got  married.  But  aU  these  interesting 
details  will  be  faithfully  chronicled  in  our  next 
number,  which  will  appear  shortly  after  Easter. 
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Sditorial. 


MAGAZINE  READING. 

A  marked  cliaracteristic.  of  the  present 
time,  is  tlie  constant  increase  of  what  may 
be  known  as  the  '  'magazine  craze. ' '  At 
no  time,  in  the  histor}-  of  magazine  pub- 
lication, has  the  circulation  been  so  wide 
as  it  has  Ijeen  within  the  last  few  years. 

Among  the  readers  of  magazines  are 
represented  men  of  every  degree  and  sta- 
tion of  life;  and  all  those  different  people 
have  different  objects  in  view  in  reading 
these  publications.  Some  read  them  for 
mere  curiosity,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
stories  they  contain,  and  others  enjoy  the 
illustrations;  but  the  minority,  we  fear, 
is  made  up  of  those  who  read  them  for 
the  real  object  of  their  pulilieation, — to 
give  in  a  condensed  form  the  general  do- 
ings of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  to 
give  us  some  ijcncml  hmnrhrhjc  regarding 
scientific  and  historical  matters  in  the 
sha]ic  (if  lengthened  essays. 

Thus  the  liriu'lit  deri\-ed  ii'om  maga- 
zines does  not  compare  favoralily  -with 
the  care  and  money  e-x]iended  nimn  them. 
Magazines  gi\T  us  Imt  a  general  or  sujier- 
ficial  kiKiwledge  of  a  sulijcct,  and,  as 
Cardinal  Xownian  oliscrvcs,  if  we  desire 
to  iibtaiii  aiiylbing  liki-  a  sdund  and  per- 
inaneiit  knowledge  nf  a  subject,  Ave  must 
resort  to  liooks  on  the  said  suliject. 


The  circulation  of  magazines,  however, 
is  not  to  iDe  objected  to;  for  they  are  the 
best  sources  of  information  on  current 
events;  and  it  is  chiefly  through  maga- 
zines that  we  can  keep  abreast  with  the 
times,  more  particularly  regarding  the 
events  and  the  persons  that  are  com- 
manding puljlic  notice,  no  matter  with 
what  jjart  of  the  civiKzed  world  these 
events  or  jDersons   are  connected. 

FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  has  l^een  recently 'put  be- 
fore the  public  :  do  public  night  schools 
prove  a  success?  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the}'  benefit  Ijut  a  few,  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  attending 
these  schools  do  not  derive  from  them  the 
good  that  their  pronnjtors  -would  have 
them  effect.  Puljhc  night  schools  are 
worthy  institutions,  and  they  maiiifest  to 
us  the  great  desire  of  our  Commonwealth 
that  its  citizens  lie  men  of  a  certain  edu- 
cation; but  they  benefit  only  the  few. 
The  majority  of  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  attend  night  schools  prefer 
to  pay  a  small  tuition  and  enter  a  private 
night  school  or  college.  This  is  noticed 
in  the  young  men  attending  our  college 
night  school.  These  night  scholars  show 
a  sense  of  earnestness,  and  an  interest  in 
their  work,  that  can  not  be  surpassed  and 
is  rarely  equalled  liy  the  most  attentive 
and  most  conscientious  pupils  of  the  free 
nia;ht  schools. 


The   Study   of  Logic   as   a   Pai;^t    of  the 
Preliminary  Law  Examiijatioii. 

During  the  last  year  the  Alleghenj^ 
County  Bar  has  added  Trigonometry  as 
one  of  the  studies  included  in  the  sche- 
dule for  the  preliminary  examination. 
Thus  we  see  that  persons  wishing  to 
study  for  the  Allegheny  Countj'  Bar  must 
reach  a  fair  degree  of  scholarship.  The 
applicant  must  be  versed  not  onlj^  in 
mathematics  but  also  in  such  branches  as 
Natural  Philosopln-,  Physical  Geograi:ihy 
and  Latin,  English  Literature  and  His- 
tory. 

Looking  over  the  schedule  of  subjects, 
we  notice,  as  mentioned  above,  such  sub- 
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jects  as  Algebra,  Physics,  and  Physical 
Geography. — studies  Tvhicli  have  littk^ 
direct  connection  with  the  study  of  Law. 
whilst  we  notice  that  Logic,  which  is  of 
such  practical  use,  and  even  obvious  ne- 
cessity to  the  lawyer,  is  omitted. 

Nothing  would,  in  our  opinion,  lie  of 
more  value  and  interest  to  the  lawyer 
than  a  sound  knowledge  of  Logic,  espe- 
cially of  those  parts  which  treat  of  the 
laws  of  correct  reasoning,  of  sophisms,  of 
testimony,  and  of  c'^idence.  A  i>roper 
knowledge  of  these  and  kindred  subjects 
can  be  acquired  only  l.>y  a  regular  course 
in  Logic — and  it  should  be  attained  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tinctly legal  branches  themselves.  Con- 
sequently, it  should  lie  made  a  part  of  the 
preliminary  examination. 

H.  A.  CoIUm, 


Sfenls  of  Hofe. 


Silver   Jubilee    of  the    Very    Rev.   Pro- 
vincial, C.  S.  Sp. 


The  first  important  event  of  the  present  term, 
and  the  one  in  which  all  categories  of  the  College 
took  the  liveliest  interest,  was  the  celebration  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  ITth,  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the 
Very  Kev.  Father  Oster,  Provincial  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Order  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
only  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  most  of 
whom  are  his  devoted  children,  that  this  deep 
interest  was  evinced,  but  also  amongst  the  pupils 
and  alumni,  to  whom  he  has  endeared  himself  by 
his  kindly  and  paternal  ways.  Though  reserved 
and  dignified,  as  becomes  his  high  position,  he  is 
at  all  times  accessible  and  aft'able  even  to  the 
humblest  child — and  it  takes  only  a  very  brief 
time,  for  those  especially  who  live  within  the  Col- 
lege, where  he  makes  his  chief  residence,  to  be 
struck  with  his  sterling  and  amiable  qualities. 
With  the  members  of  the  Diocesan  Clergy,  both 
Secular  and  Eegular.  for  whom  his  modest  and 
retiring  disposition  had  long  made  him,  as  it  were, 
a  stranger,  he  has  become  a  warm  friend  and  a 
respected  confident. 

It  wiU  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  to  meet 
with  such  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  cordial 
enthusiasm  and  aftection  as  that  which  greeted 
him  on  this  festive  occasion. 

At  10  A.  M.,  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  the 
ceremonies  commenced.     Very  Eev.  Father  Oster 


celebrated  Solemn  High  SI,'iss,  Father  Christo- 
pher, C.  P.,  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  was  deacon; 
Rev.  J.  Conway,  rector  of  St.  Richard's  Church, 
llinersville,  sub-deacon;  Eev.  M.  Hehir,  C.  S.  Sp., 
master  of  ceremonies;  Mr.  H.  Goebel,  C.  S.  Sp., 
censer  bearer,  and  Jlessrs.  Farrell  and  Kelly, 
acolytes.  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Phelan  assisted  at 
the  Mass;  Very  Rev.  Hyacinth.  Epb..  O.  M.  Cap., 
prior  of  the  Capuchins,  was  deacon  of  honor,  and 
Rev.  F.  Keaue,  rector  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
was  sub-deacon.  Among  the  clergy  in  the  sanc- 
tuary were  the  following :  Rt.  Eev.  P.  J.  Dona- 
hue. Bishop  of  "ftlieeling;  Very  Rev.  Pius  Mayer, 
0.  C.  C,  provincial  of  the  Carmelites;  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  C.  P.,  rector  of  the  Passiouists: 
Revs.  Joseph  Suhr,  .John  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Regis 
Canevin.  F.  Kittel,  E.  M.  McKeever,  A.  Fisher, 
H.  J.  Goebel.  Joseph  J.  Vogt,  P.  F.  May,  F. 
Schwab.  C.  S,  Sp..  G.  Griflin,  C.  S.  Sp.,  M.  Dan- 
gelzer,  C.  S.  Sp  ,  H.  McDermott,  C  S.  Sp.,  P.  A. 
McDermott,  C.  S.  Sp.,  John  Otten,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Jas. 
Nolan,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Theophile  Meyer,  C.  S.  Sp.,  E. 
Phelan.  C.  S.  Sp..  A.  Zieleubach,  C.S.  Sp.,  Joseph 
Sands,  C.  S.  Sp.,  A.  Schwartzrock.  C.  S.  Sp.,  Ed- 
ward Schmitz,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Edw.  Galway,  C.  S.  Sp., 
A.  Jaworski,  C.  S.  Sp.,  J.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Michael 
Ward,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Edward  Kirby.  C.  S.  Sp.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  a  great  many  other  digni- 
taries, both  regular  and  secular. 

The  music  during  the  Mass  was  furnished  by 
the  boys'  choir  of  the  college,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  John  Griflin.  C.  S.  Sp.  The  boys  sang 
admirably.  Tlie  success  was  due  to  the  zealous 
and  diligent  training  of  Father  Griflin,  who  had 
practised  them  for  a  month  or  so  previously.  The 
choir  rendered  Concone's  Mass  in  F  flat,  as  also 
two  compositions  by  Eev.  John  Griflin,  namely, 
the  "Ave  Maria"  and  ''Veni  Creator." 

Eev.  Joseph  Suhr.  rector  of  the  Church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  East  End,  preached  the 
festive  sermon.  He  portrayed  in  glowing  lan- 
guage the  saintly  and  self-sacrificing  prie-st.  All 
the  students  of  the  college  assisted  at  the  Mass, 
besides  a  great  number  of  strangers.  Shortly 
after  the  ceremonies  a  banquet  was  tendered  to 
Father  Provincial.  There  were  many  toasts  and 
speeches. 

In  the  afternoon.  Trainer  Brady,  of  the  college, 
gave  a  splendid  athletic  exhibition,  in  which  the 
students  participated,  and  at  which  the  clergy 
were  all  present. 

Father  Oster  received  many  congratulations  and 
valuable  presents  during  the  day. 

The  following  brief  biography  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Jubilarian  taken  from  "The  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times"  of  Saturday,  Dee.  QSth,  1895.  will, 
no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  : 

Very  Rev.  Joseph  Oster,  Provincial  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  in  the  United  States  of  America , 
is  a  native  of  Alsace,  Germany.  He  was  born 
near  Strasburg  on  April  19th,  1846. 
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"While  still  very  young  his  piety  and  love  of 
God  made  him  yearn  to  consecrate  his  whole  life 
to  the  glory  and  honor  of  his  Creator  in  the  re- 
ligious and'  apostolic  life.  This  holy  desire  was 
fostered  and  strengthened  by  all  those  favorable 
circumstances  that  usually  surround  a  saintly 
and  Christian  home. 

At  a  very  tender  age  Father  Oster  severed  him- 
self from  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  home  and 
the  world,  by  entering  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
as  a  junior  scholastic,  at  Langonnet,  Lesser  Brit- 
tany, France.  It  was  as  a  scholastic  that  he  al- 
ready realized  those  promises  made  so  early  in  his 
career  of  piety  and  love  for  holy  things.  He  pur- 
sued and  completed  his  clas.sical  and  elementary 
studies  at  Notre  Dame  de  Langonnet.  This  insti- 
tution was  once  a  venerable  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  the  renowned  St.  Bernard 
himself. 

He  attended  the  lectures  in  pliilosophy  and 
theology  at  the  seminary  of  the  Congregation, 
Chevilly,  near  Paris,  and  on  December  17,  1870, 
reached  the  goal  of  his  aspirations  by  being  pro- 
moted to  the  holy  orders  of  priesthood. 

After  his  ordination,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  entered 
the  novitiate  at  Paris.  In  August,  of  the  year 
1871,  the  final  and  irrevocable  step  was  taken; 
namely,  the  emission  of  the  three  religious  vows, 
of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year  Father  Oster  was  sent  to 
Blackrock  College,  near  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  re- 
mained there  as  a  professor  for  three  years.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  Community 
of  St.  Pierre  et  Miguelon,  and  discharged  the 
arduous  duties  of  that  office  for  the  long  space  of 
seventeen  years.  On  May  16,  1870,  upon  the  de- 
;  '  j^mise  of  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Strub,  the  Very 
liOQ  Hev.  Father  Ambrose  Emouet,  superior  general, 
appointed  Father  Oster  as  the  second  provincial 
of  the  Congregation  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
acted  in  this  capacity  ever  since.  At  this  jjeriod 
the  congregation  was  in  a  iiourishing  condition, 
taking  into  account  the  short  time  it  had  been  in 
the  country,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures:  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  possessed 
in  the  United  States  one  college  and  numbered 
nine  commirnitves,  about  thirty  fathers  and  as 
many  brothers.  At  present  the  congregation  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  institution  of  learning  known 
as  Holy  Ghost  College,  an  Industrial  Home  at 
Philadelphia,  known  as  St.  Joseph's  House  for 
Homeless  Industrious  Boys,  founded  under  the 
administration  of  Father  Oster  by  Rev.  D.  T. 
Fitzgibbon;  an  industrial  school  for  colored  or- 
phans, at  Richmond,  Va.  The  other  communi- 
ties are  as  follows;  At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Holy  Gliost,  the  Community  of  St. 
Stanislaus;  at  Sharp,sl)urg,  Pa.,  the  Community 
of  St.  Mary;  at  Millvale,  Pa.,  the  Community  of 
St.  Anthony  de  Padua;  at  Tareutum,  Pa.,  the 
Community  of  St.  Peter;  at  Emsworth,    Pa.,   the 


Community  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Com- 
munity of  St.  Peter  Claver;  at  Morrilton,  Ark., 
the  Community  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  at  Conway, 
Ark.,  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph;  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  the  Community  of  St.  Joachim  and  the 
Community  of  St.  Mary;  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  the 
Community  of  St.  Joseph;  at  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  the  Community  of  Notre  Dame.  Connected 
with  these  communities  in  Arkansas,  Wisconsin 
and  Pennsylvania,  there  are  various  missionary 
stations  that  are  attended  by  the  fathers. 

Among  these  houses  the  following  have  been 
founded  by  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Oster:  That  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Emsworth,  Pa. ;  of  St.  Mary, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  of  Notre  Dame,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  and  of  St.  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Oster  on  the  occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee,  and 
hope  that  he  may  be  long  preserved  to  this  pro- 
vince for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  souls  entrusted  to  him. 

'"Ad  multos  annosP' 

♦   *!•   •?• 

Lecture  by  the  Rev.  President. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Daily 
Republican,  (Monongahela  City),  of  Jan. 
21st,  will  be  self-explanatory  : 

"Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Pressdent  of  Holy  Ghost 
College,  Pittsburgh,  delivered  an  address.  Sabbath 
afternoon,  in  the  California  Normal  Chapel,  to  a 
large  and  much  interested  audience.  Doctor  Noss 
has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  presi- 
dents of  colleges  nearby,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
course,  this  eminent  Catholic  scholar  was  the 
speaker.  His  subject  was  "Man,  in  the  Light 
of  Science  and  of  Revelation."  His  treatment  of 
it  was  scholarly,  logical  and  eloquent.  Packed 
with  fact,  made  clear  by  close  reasoning,  rich 
with  classic  illustration  and  attractive  by  earnest- 
ness, a  finer  address  has  seldom  been  heard  with- 
the  walls  of  this  hall,  of  many  illustrious 
speakers. ' '  \ 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  same  jour- 
nal, announcing  the  Lecture,  we  read  : 
"This  eminent  Catholic  scholar  will  be 
listened  to  Avith  great  interest  and  much 
profit.  People  generally  recognize  and 
commend  the  broad  spirit  of  liberality 
which  prompts  the  invitation,  and  the 
generous  Catholicity  which  induces  the 
busy  President  to  accept. 

New  Vicar-General  of  Wlieeling 
Diocese. 

It  was  with  deep  and  unfeigned  pleas- 
ure that  we  learned  of  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  the  Very  Rev.    D.  O'Connor,  of 
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Clarksburg,  \\.  Va. ,  to  the  office  of  ^^iear- 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  \Yheeling,  left 
vacant  by  the  sad  and  untimeh'  death  of 
the  late  Verj-  Rev.  Father  Parke.  It  be- 
hooves us  not  so  much  to  congratulate 
the  Rev.  Incumbent,  whose  modest  dis- 
position is  so  well  known,  upon  the  oner- 
ous charge,  as  it  does  to  congratulate  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  clergy  of  Wheeling 
upon  a  choice  so  well  calculated  to  bene- 
fit this  rapidly  growing  diocese,  and  so 
a  c  c  e  p  t  a  h  1  e  to  every  class  of  society 
throughout  the  State  of  West  Vh-ginia. 


We  are  happy  to  acknowledge,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  made  by  us  in  our 
last  Bulletin,  the  receipt  of  a  goodly 
number  of  College  Journals  and  other 
periodicals.  We  trust  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing list,  none  of  our  sister  journals  that 
have  been  sent  to  us  as  Exchanges,  are 
omitted. 

Our  list  of  exchanges  up  to  date,  com- 
1  .rises  "The  Villanova  Monthly,"  (Christ- 
mas Number);  "The  Pittsburg  High 
School  Journal,"  (Christmas  Number); 
"The  Mount,"  "Cannelite  Review," 
"Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin," 
"The  Purple,"  "The  Western  University 
Courant,"  "The  De  La  SaUe,"  "St.  Vin- 
cent's Journal,"  "St.  Xavier's  Monthly," 
"The  Abbey  Student,"  "The  Cathohc 
Reading  Circle  Review,"  "The  Indian 
Advocate,"  "The  Agnetian  Monthly," 
"The  St.  .James  School  .Journal,"  "The 
Stylus,"  "The  "Emerald,"  "The  K.  U. 
Enroll,"  "The  Church  Calendar,"  W. 
Va.,  "TheViatorian,"  "The  Dial,"  "The 
Mountaineer,"  "The  Young  Catholic," 
"The  Ave  MariaJ" 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  express  the  earn- 
est hope  that  we  luay  continue  to  welcome 
to  our  sanctum  these  and  other  similiar 
publications,  and  that  we  may  long  enjoy 
from  their  perusal,  the  pleasure  and  the 
profit  which  it  is  their  aim  to  communi- 
cate. 

We  trust  also  that  we  shall  be  pardon- 
ed if,  at  the  outset  oi_  our  journalistic  ex- 


istence, we  take  more  than  a  passing  no- 
tice of  some  of  the  kind  words  of  com- 
mendation and  encouragement  whicli  we 
deeply  appreciate  : 

The  Hoh'  Ghost  College  Bulletin  made 
its  first  appearance  on  our  Table  in  No- 
vember. It  wiU  always  be  a  welcome 
visitor. — .S'^.  Xavier^s  Monthly. 

Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin,  a  quar- 
terly edited  by  the  Students  of  Holy 
Ghost  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  number  of  our  college 
friends.  Its  bright  pages  procured  for  it 
such  a  welcome  that  we  hope  it  will  be  a 
regular  visitor  to  our  tal)le.  —  The  Abbet/ 
Student. 

The  Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin  from 
Pittsburg,  is  a  new  exchange  which  visit- 
ed us  during  the  last  month.  For  a 
young  journal  it  gives  evidence  of  sur- 
prising vitality.  "Politics  of  Old, "  drawn 
from  the  Olj'iithiacs  of  Demosthenes,  is  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper.  We 
hope  to  see  more  of  the  Bulletin. — The 
Stylus. 

The  De  La  Salle  has  also  jjaid  our  Bul- 
letin a  high  and  lengthened  comi^liment, 
which  we  hereby  cordially  acknowledge. 


^mong  {}\q  I^oardcrs. 


HowAED  DowLiNG  is  the  star  among  the  book- 
keepers of  the  Third  Academic. 

Claude  JIcDeemitt's  mother,  who  has  been 
very  ill  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  is  now  convales- 
cent. 

Will  McGeehin,  who  got  first  place  in  the 
Third  Academic,  at  the  First  Term  Examination 
in  November  last,  made  a  close  contest  I'or  the 
same  enviable  position  at  the  recent  examination. 
But  he  was  beaten — though  only  by  a  small 
margin — by  James  J.  Reilly. 

Tom  Bueke  worked  very  earnestly,  during  the 
last  term,  to  secure  another  Certificate  in  the 
Business  Class.  But  alas  !  the  infirmary  claimed 
him  for  a  few  days  during  Examination  Week 
and  thus  his  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 

Chas.  a.  Gaeovi  has  been  at  home,  sick,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  The  members  of  the  Glee 
Club  are  praying  for  his  speedy  return. 

The  professors  of  the  Senior  Business  Course 
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were  overheard  comparing  notes,  the  other  day, 
and  somebody  heard  them  saying  that  Charley 
Maguire  was  never  yet  known  to  have  missed  an 
exercise. 

Lawr.  Knokr  pushed  very  hard  the  competi- 
tors for  first  place  in  the  Sophomore  Class,  at  the 
recent  examinatioii. 

The  number  of  the  boarders  is  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  the  next  Academic  year,  we  expect  them  to 
be  in  the  majority. 

Messes.  R.  C.  Earth  and  John  A.  MeVean, 
the  chief  musicians  among  the  boarders,  have  re- 
cently been  making  their  debut  in  the  musical 
circles  of  Pittsburg.  At  the  recent  entertain- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  St.  John's  Church,  S.  S., 
they  contributed  much  by  some  popular  duets. 

Father  ''Tom"  Burke  gave  many  lectures; 
our  Tom  receives  some  occasionally.  There's  the 
ditt'erenee. 

The  beginning  of  a  Latin  sentence,  ''Quis  du- 
bitatit  quin  .  .  ?"  was  recently  translated, 
"Who  doubts  Quinu?" 

There  is  one  book  in  the  possession  of  the  li- 
Ijrariau,  which  according  to  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  boarders  should  be  put  away.  It  is  the 
"Penance  Journal." 

The  boarders  came  out  very  well  in  tlie  recent 
examinations  ;  the  majority  of  them  got  honor 
certificates. 

Write  the  ecjuation  for  this  ;  Kearney  is  a 
peach  and  Webster  a  daisy  ;  but  Iwth  together  = 
a  splendid  pair. 

John  Gill  was,  till  recently,  the  champion 
pool  player  among  the  boarders  ;  Jim  Kearney, 
however,  has  a  claim  to  the  title  at  present. 

The  boarders  need  no  one  to  protect  them  ; 
they  have  an  excellent  Shields. 

The  Boarders'  Reading  Association  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  "Daily  Dispatch."  '  'Daily 
Post,"  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  Reports. 
The  committee  hereby  thank  those  concerned. 

Jim,  handing  Tom  a  snow-ball,  told  him  :  "All 
you  get  out  of  this,  is  snow-water." 

AmoN'CJ  the  boys,  the  opinion  is  that  the  "Col- 
lege Military  Band"  has  been  keeping  very  quiet 
lately.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  has  played 
only  once  for  a  long  time. 

Di'RiXCi  rece.ss,  a  small  chaj)  in  the  IJrammar 
department  attracted  the  attention  of  the  others 
by  calling  out:  "Look  at  the  baud  !"  "Where  ?'' 
in  a  chorus.  "Around  ray  hat,"  was  the  answer, 
and  he  had  to  dodge  the  missiles  that  wandered  in 
his  direction. 

There  is  a  great  demand  lor  tlie  life  of  Father 
Tom  Burke  among  the  boys. 

I'HALKN  won  that  race  bv  a  good  "stretch  !" 


AccoedixCt  to  a  recent  authority  :  "Always 
wear  your  shoes  in  and  you  will  never  wear  them 
out." 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  our  new  grounds 
want  and  that  is,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  the 
scene  of  some  hotly  fought  football— or  closely 
contested  baseball  —  games.  But,  according  to 
Shields,  what  do  yon  want  in  a  bowl  of  soitp  ?" 

The  Boarders  Glee  Club. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  our 
Sunday  Evening  Concerts  is  the  performance  of 
the  "Boarders'  Crlee  Club."  The  iGlee  Club  was 
organized  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bartb,  under  jvhose  able 
and  intelligent  direction  it  has  reached  its  present 
excellence.  Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
line  of  theatrical  music,  and  being  himself  a  com^ 
poser  of  no  little  merit,  Mr.  Earth,  though  still 
almost  a  mere  boy  beginning  his  classical  studies, 
is  doubly  fitted  for  the  direction  of  the  choir. 
Praise  is  especially  due  to  him  as  it  was  at  his 
own  suggestion  that  he  organized  the  Glee  Club. 
The  boys  have  three  rehearsals  a  week  and  it 
must  be  said  that  their  attendance  is  of  the  most 
regular  kind.  In  the  comical  line  the  Glee  Club 
has  already  rendered  many  popular  songs,  such  as 
the  following:  "His  Funeral's  To-morrow,'' 
"Polly  Wolly  Doodle,"  "Who  Killed  Cock  Rob- 
in?" "Bingo,"  "Three  Black  Crows,"  "Tudulum, 
Tudulum  Tu."  In  the  classical  line,  the  boys 
have  very  creditably  rendered  "Selections  from 
■II  Trovatore',"  "Robin  Hood,"  "Tannhauser,'' 
"Handel's  Me.ssiah,"  &c.,  &c. 

They  have  also  sung  several  original  pieces. 
Mr.  Barth  is  at  present  arranging  accompaniments 
to  several  popular  songs  for  the  JIandolin  and 
Banjo.  He  has  also  promised  the  boys  a  big  sur- 
prise for  the  near  future,  of  what  kind  we  do  not 
know.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  something  good. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  an  extract  from  some  classic 
opera?  But  we  must  not  ask  him  to  give  away 
'  'state  secrets. ' ' 

The  following  are  its  members:  Soloists,  Messrs. 
John  Gill  aud  P.  A.  Gillespie:  Sopranos,  Masters 
Hermann  Lamar,  Leo  Thornton,  and  Flory.  Geis- 
mar;  Tenors,  Messrs.  John  M.  Quinu,  '96,  and 
Harry  Smith;  Bassos,  Messrs.  C.  Garovi,  John 
JlcVean,  and  Lawrence  Knorr,  '98.  Success  aud 
three  cheers  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Bartb  and  the  Glee 
Club ! 

HitJusical  Department. 

Our  Musical  Department  is  every  day  improv- 
ing. The  Mozart  Glee  Club,  recently  organized 
among  the  Boarders,  is  doing  good  work  and 
promises  to  develop  into  a  fii-st-class  club.  At  the 
Sunday  Evening  concerts  they  seem  to  be  the 
I'avorites  and  are  never  dismissed  without  an 
encore. 

As  may  be  noticed  elsewhere,  the  silver  Jubilee 
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of  the  Very  Kev.  Father  Provincial  was  celebrated 
with  due  pomp  and  ceremony.  Concoue's  Mass 
in  F.  was  rendered  by  a  boys'  choir  of  tbrty 
voices,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  many  of  the  larger  choii-s  in  the  city. 

-\t  the  tournament  which  was  held  in  the  gj'm- 
nasium,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Glee  Club  and  the 
Orchestra  tilled  up  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Some  of  the  students  attended  the  recent  ren- 
dering of  Handel's  Messiah  by  the  Pittsburg 
Mozart  Club,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  report  it  as 
being  excellently  interpreted. 

The  Damrosch  Opera  Co.  seems  to  have  proved 
the  favorite  and  attractive  musical  feature  of 
Pittsbitrg  society,  this  fiast  season.  Those  amongst 
the  boys  who  assisted  at  the  great  operas  of  Wagner 
declare  they  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the  Lady  whose  pheno- 
nieual  voice  has  been  so  much  talked  of,  ga^e 
unite  a  musical  treat  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  the 
i\  ening  of  Jan.  27.  Some  of  the  boys  were  present 
and  say  that,  although  the  concert  in  general  was 
of  a  high  order.  Miss  Yaw  herself  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  The  only  thing  remarkable 
about  her  performance  was  the  great  range  of  her 
voice. 

Most  of  the  hoys,  especiallj'  the  boarders,  seem 
to  enjoy  the  frequent  organ  recitals  and  free  con- 
certs given  at  the  two  Carnegie  Halls,  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny.  These  great  centres  of 
mu.sical  talent  are  of  easy  access  to  the  students, 
both  being  equally  distant  from  the  College. 

They  are  proving,  more  and  more,  eft'ective 
sources  of  culture  aud  entertainment. 

R.  C.  B.\RTH, 
1st  Academic. 

'fHE  following  are  a  few  of  the  programmes 
given  at  the  Sunday  Evening  concerts,  since  our 
last  Bulletin.  As  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  give  the  entire  programmes  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  musical  portion  thereof. 

December  1st,   1895. 

Quadrille,— "Popular  Medley,"  -  If.  G.  C.  Orchestra 
Solo,— Violin  and  Piano  .Vccompaniment, 

John  A.  McVean  and  R.  C.  Barth. 
Song,— "The  Three  Black  Crows,"  -  Glee  Club 

Finale,— "Favorite  Selections  of  Popular  Airs,  Orchestra 

December  Sth. 

Overture, — "Signa  ^March,"            -  -           Orchestra 

Song,— "Ah:     Che  la  Morte,"              -  E.  C.  Barth 

Clarionet  Solo,           -           -           -  Chas.  A.  Garovi 

"Chant  Favori,"             -           -           -  Select  Choir 

Finale,— "Summer  Xight  Waltzes,"  -          Orchestra 

December  22nd. 

Overture, — "Dreaming  of  Love,"  -  Orchestra 

Cornet  Solo,— "Lied  ohne  Woerter."  Br.  Titus  Hartman 
Favorite  Vocal  Selections,  -  -  Glee  Club 

Finale,— "Songs  of  Ireland,"  -  -     Orchestra 


January  5th,   1896. 


Song,— "Isle  of  Beauty,"       -         Rev.  P.  .\.  McDermott 
Song,- "Kerry  Dances,"  -  -  -       R,  Ross 

Song,— "The  Bridge,  -  Br,  Titus  Hartmnn 

Song,— "You  Better  Stay  at  Home  Lad,"      -      Th.  Wren 
Finale,— "Tripping  Thro'  The  Jleadows,"         Orchestra 
January  12th. 

Overture,— "When  The  Heart  Is  Sad,"       -       Orchestra 
Selection  for  Violins,  Piano  and  Cornet, 

Messrs,  R.  C,  Barth  and  J.  A,  McVean,  Bros,  Titus 
and  Tertullian. 
Song,- "Gently  Sighs  The  Breeze,"     - 

Chas.  Huhn  and  Ch   Eeilftnd, 
Finale,— "Speculator's  Galop,"      -  ■  Orchestra 

January  I9th. 

Overture  from  "Robin  Hood," 
Piano  Solo,— "Ben  Hur  March," 
Pianoforte  Selection,— "Golden  Youth," 

W,  .V.  McGeehin. 
Vocal  Selection,  -  - 

Finale,         .  .  -  -  - 


Orchestra 
E.  C.  Barth 


Glee  Club 
Orchestra 


January  2(ith. 


Orchestra 


Overture.— "La  l^ergola  Polka," 
Vocal  Duet,— "Wtien  Life  Is  Bright," 

E.  C.  IJarth  aud  Th.  Wren. 
Mandolin  Solo,— "Norina,"      -  -  E.  F..  ICngelke 

With  Piano  Accompaniment,  E.  C.  Barth. 
Piano  Solo,— "La  Chatelaine,'  -  L.  Litzinger 

Song,— Selected,  -  -  ■  Mr.  .las  Brady 

Finale,— "Tyrolean  Echoes,'' 


Orchestra 


February  2nd. 


Overture,— "Polacca  Brillante,"  -  Orchestra 

Song,— "Old  Bohiu's  Sad  Death."       -  -     Glee  Club 

Pianoforte  Duet,— "The  Witches'  Flight," 

Ch.  A,  Garovi  and  E.  C,  Barth. 
Vocal  Duet,— "Yes,  Let  Me  Like  .V  Soldier  Die,  " 

H.  Lamar  and  S.  Liesenjohanu. 
Finale,— "JIusician's  Call,"— Polka,  Orchestra 


Societies. 


Overture,- "Quadrille  Favorite," 
Song, — "Minstrel  Boy," 


H,  G.  C.  Orchestra 
Ch.  Eeiland 


The  Debating  Societies  have  not  been 
idle  during  the  term  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  On  the  contrary,  the  members  of 
the  different  associations  have  n  e  v  e  r 
manifested  more  interest  and  activity  in 
tliis  all-important  department  of  a  College 
'  education. 

As  was  previously  announced  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Literary 
Union  took  up,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  1st,  the 
interesting  suViject:  "Resolved,  That 
Greece  contributed  more  to  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  World  than  Rome."  After  a 
heated  contest,  the  champions  of  classic 
Greece,  led  on  by  Mr.  L.  Farrell,  obtained 
a  signal  victory. 

Two  weeks  after  the  afore-mentioned 
date,  on  Dec.  loth,  before  an  audience 
mainly  composed  of  enthusiastic  Hibern- 
ians, that  tested  the  seating  cadacity  of 
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the  College  Hall,  the  following  question 
was  discussed:  Resolved,  That  the  Irish 
People  should  continue  to  jjursue  consti- 
tutional agitation  in  gaining  their  national 
rights."  The  Chairman  was  Mr.  H.  A. 
Collins,  while  the  affirmative  was  sus. 
tained  by  Messrs.  SchroeiTel  and  Frost, 
and  the  negative  by  Messrs.  W.  Loeffler 
and  Quinn. 

The  best  speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  Collins,  who  gave  vent  to  a 
real  outburst  of  eloquent  pleading  for  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  Mr.  \y.  Loeffler  was 
also  most  effective,  and  his  spirited  ad- 
dress had  the  riglit  ring  about  it. 

The  next  debate  in  which  the  Union 
took  part  was  given  on  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  12th,  upon  the  well-known  subject 
of  Napoleon,  though  at  a  point  of  view 
which  is  not  as  frequently  discussed  as 
tliis  -(vonderful  man's  personal  character 
and  military  genius.  The  question  was: 
"Resolved,  That  Napoleon's  reign  and 
achie\'ements  were  a  Idessing  to  France. ' ' 
The  affirmative  side,  upheld  by  Messrs. 
Sonnefeld  and  McClafferty,  carried  off  the 
decision,  though  speakers  on  the  negative 
side,  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Maniecki,  secured 
frequent  applause. 

But  of  all  the  debates  of  the  recent 
term  the  latest  one,  of  Jan.  26th,  on  tlic 
respective  merits  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Grant,  proved  the  most  exciting  and  in- 
teresting. The  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Loeffler, 
introduced  the  question  in  a  delicate  and 
effective  manner.  Messrs.  L.  E.  Farrell 
and  J.  Callahan  championed  the  cause  of 
the  great  confederate  general  in  a  way 
that  not  only  evoked  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  moment,  but  produced  among  the 
audience  the  conviction  which  resulted  in 
a  majority  of  votes. 

At   the   election   of  officers    of  the 
"Literary    Union,"    held   on    Feb.    6th, 
1896,  the  following  was  the  result: 
LiTER.vRY  Union. 

Moderator,  I{ev.  .Tolin  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Prcsideut,  Hugh  A.  Collins. 
V.  Tresident,  Wiu,  C.  Loeffler. 
Secretarj',  .Juo.  A.  Schroeffel. 
Librarian,  Cha.s.  Y.  Frost. 
Treasurer,  Jos.  J.  Meyer. 

On    the   same    occasion,    officers    were 


elected  for  the  Class  of  '96. 

Officers  for  Class  of  '96. 
President,  Hugh  A.  Collins. 
Vice-President,  Jno.  J.  Schroeft'el. 
Secretary,  C   V.  Frcst. 
Librarian,  L.  E.  Farrell. 
Treasurer,  John  V.  Kelly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rj^uestions  that 
were  informalh'  discussed  after  the  various 
elections  were  concluded: 

1.  Shoidd  there  be  an  oratorical  con- 
test ?     Should  it  be  jjulilic  ? 

2.  Should  each  member  provide  him- 
self with  a  Union  Pin  ? 

3.  Should  debates  continue,  as  here- 
tofore, on  Sunday  evenings  during  Lent? 

The  members  of  the  Lyceum  have  also 
taken  their  turn  in  a  series  of  interesting 
clel:)ates,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lyceum  bids  fair  to  become  the  success- 
ful rival  of  the  Literary  Union. 

We  shall  speak  with  more  detail  of 
their  work  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Obituary. 


It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  grief  that 
we  chronicle  the  death  of  one  of  our  youthful 
fellow-students,  Gilbert  E.  Fkanz,  which  took 
place  in  a  most  untimely  manner,  while  out 
skating  on  the  river  near  his  home,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Jan.  11th.  His  assiduity  at  his  stu- 
dies, his  buoyancy  on  the  playground  and  his 
extreme  gentleness  of  manners  made  him  a 
thorough  favorite  with  his  companions.  A  large 
deimtation  of  his  class-mates  attended  his  funeral 
services.  We  extend  our  he;irtfelt  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  parents.     R.  I.  P. 

Our  Alumui  of  early  times  will  learn  with  re- 
gret the  affliction  that  has  fallen  iipou  their  old 
comrade,  Dr.  P.  O'Connor,  in  the  loss  of  his  only 
little  boy,  John,  who,  although  but  six  months 
old,  had  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  happy 
parents  and  grandparents.  He  died  after  a  brief 
illness,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  29th,  after  having  but 
so  recently  helped  to  make  the  happy  Christmas 
time  doubly  enjoyable  for  all  connected  with  both 
families.  This  latter  circumstance  tempts  us  to 
recall  those  touching  lines  of  Eugene  Field  upon 
the  "little  toy  friends:" 

"Aye,  faithful  to  Little  Hoy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place- 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand. 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the  long  years  through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there." 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT   THE 

SECOND  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD    IN 

JANUARY,  1896. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

.Vn  asterisk  indicates  tliose  who  obtained  Honor 
Certiticates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  L  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

Aakon  Fkank  H.— P,  English,  Penmanship, 
Drawing. 

D,  Bible  History. 
Goodman  Frank  T. — P,  English. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geograpby,  Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 
Mari.\ni  ,Tohn  F. — P,  Drawing. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*McDermid  Claude  E. — P,  Drawing,  Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic,  Eeligion. 

D,  Bible  History,  Geography,  History, 
English. 

-MoCall  Charles— D,  Religion,  English,  Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 

MoEAN  William  T.— P,  Bible  History. 

D,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  English. 

*MoEAN  Robert  .T.— P,  D,  Religion,  Bible  His- 
tory, Hi.«tory,  Oleography,  English,  .Arithme- 
tic, Drawing,  Penmanship. 

*Xoone  James  P.— P,  Bible  History,  Geography, 

History,  Penmanship. 

D,     Religion,      English,     Arithmetic, 
Drawing. 

NooNE  Daniel  J. — P,  History,  Geography,  Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 

D,  English,  Religion,  Bible  History. 
O'Connor  Joseph— P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
O'Connor  William— P,  Bible  History,  English, 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Drawing. 
*!>TALlvOWSKl   Adam — P,   Arithmetic,    Penman- 
ship, History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,   Bible   History,    English, 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

*Arnd  Maurice  E. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra. 

D,  German,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship, Christian,  Doctrine. 

*Beadley  Chas.  H.— P,  Religion,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,    History,    English,  German,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship. 

*Beueckner  Emil  E. — P,  Eeligion,  History, 
English,  German,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Latin,  French,    Arithmetic,    Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship. 


Chaljieks  Ch.vs.  J.  — P,  History,  Book-keeping, 
Algebra. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
*DAscHBACH   Raymond  J. — P,    Eeligion,    His- 
tory, English,  Latin,  Book-keeping,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  German,  Penmanship. 
Donley   Edw.  J. — P,  Religion,  English,   Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,    Zoology,    Penmanship. 
D,  History,  German. 
*Do\VLiNG  Howard  M. — P,  Eeligion,  History, 
English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,    Penmanship. 
D,  Book-keeping,  Zoology. 
DowLiNG  Walt.  J. — P,  Book-keeping,  Zoology, 

Penmanship. 
Dwyer   Jas.  F.— P,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 
E.SCHMAN  Alb.  A. — P,  Eeligion,  Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
D,  Peuman.sbip. 
Geism.\e  Florence  A. — P,   Zoology,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  French. 

Huettel  John  J.— P,  Eeligion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoology. 

D   Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

Kane  Leo.  T. — P,  Penmanship. 

Kennedy  F.  H.— P,  History,  Book-keeping, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 

KiRBY    Edw.    A, — P,    History,    English,    Book- 
keeping, Algebra,  Zoology. 
D,  German. 

KoSLER  Herman  S. — P,  German,  Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

Lamar  Herman  J.— P,  Latin,  German,  Pen- 
manship. 

LisSMAN  Henry  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  Book-keeping,  Arithme- 
tic, Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 

Litzinger  Ray.  C. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship, 

Zoology. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
JLvBOLD   Raymond    C. — P,    Latin,    Arithmetic, 

Zoology.  , 

b.  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
Maloney  Robert  F. — P,  Zoology. 

D,  Penmanshii). 
*Mellon   Chas. — P,  Religion,    Latin,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  French,  Zoology. 
MiLLEE  Haery'  J. — P,  Book-keeping,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
McCann  Wm.  T. — P,  Eeligion,  History,  English, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
D,  Book-keeping. 
*McCAETHy   Jno.   T. — P,  Religion,  Book-keep- 
ing, Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Latin,  Arithmetic,    Alge- 
bra. 
*MoGeehin  William  A. — P,  Religion. 

D,  History,  English,  Latin,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Ger- 
man, Penmanship. 
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*McGbevey  Paul  J.— P,  Latin,  Book-keeping, 
Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,    Religion,    History,   English,   Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
McKeevee  John  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  French,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 
McM.iHON    J  AS.    F.— Religion,    English,   Latin, 
German,  French,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  History. 
McMuLLEN   Leo  A.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Zoology. 

D,    History,    English,    German,    Pen- 
manship. 
*iIcXEii.  ,ToHN— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
German,   French,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  Latin. 
Reilly  Jas.  J.— D,   Religion,  History,  English, 
German,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoology. 
Reilly  Johx  D.— P,  History,  English,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  Book-keeping. 
Rectexwald   Law.    P.— P,   Zoology,    Penman- 
ship. 
Reus    Johx— P,     Religion,     English,    German, 
Book-keeping,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  French. 
■*Sackville    .1x0.     H. — P,    Religion,    History, 
Latin,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 

D,  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Zoo- 
logy. 
*ScHALZ  Geo.  — P,    Religion,    English,   German, 
Penmanship,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Latin,  French,  Book-keep- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Schields  Edw.  J. — P.  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 

Penmanship. 
Smith  Jos.  E. — P,  Penmanship. 
*Smith  Haruy  a.— P,  Religion,   History,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
^Thornton  Leo  V.— P,  History,  Latin,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,    Religion,    English,    French,    Book-- 
keeping.  Zoology. 
VoGEL  Louis  J.— P,    Religion,    History.    Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic. 

D,  Zoology,  Penman.ship. 
■*Whalen  Wm.  p. — P,  Religion,  English,  Alge- 
bra. 

D,  History,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*YouszK()  Fkank— P,  Religion,  English,   Book- 
keeping, .\rithraetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 

I),  History,  Latin,  French. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

*Brislin  Wm.  J.— P,    Religion,    History,   Eng- 
lish. 

D,  Latin,    Arithmetic.    Botany,    Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 

*BuRNs  Jamks  F.— P,  History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek. 

D,  Religion,   (Jerman.   French,   Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Botany.  Penmanship. 

Byrne  Bkkxaku  .V.— P,    K'cligion,    Latin,   Ger- 
man, Penmanship. 


*Collixs  Thomas  A. — P,  German. 

D,  Religion,   History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 
Dasschbach  John  J. — P,  Botany,    Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
DuGAN  Thos.  F.— P,  English. 

D,  History,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Enderlin  Louis  E. — P,  English,  Greek,  Botany. 
D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
"''"Feost  Vincent  A. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Algebra. 

D,  Historj',  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 
*G.\KEIGAX'    James    J. — D,    Religion,     History,' 
English,     Latin,    Greek,     German,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*Gilleece  John  J. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Botany. 
*Grunex^\vald  John  B. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Botany. 
*Hagan  Joseph  L. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  Greek, 
German. 

D,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Botany,  Penmanship. 
*Henney-  Bernard  C. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  French. 
*HAL.\BURnA  Joseph  E. — P,  Religion,  History, 
English,  Greek.  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  Algebra. 
*Kane  Charles  J. — P,  English,  Penmanship. 
T>,    Religion,    History,   Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
Kearney  James  J.  — P,  History,  Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
D,  Algebra. 
*Krupinski  Michael  A. — P,    Religion,    Latin, 
English,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,    Greek,    German,   French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
*LiTZiXGER    Louis    V. — P,    Religion,     History, 
English,  Algebra.  ^ 

D,    Book-keejiiug,    Botany,    German, 
Arithmetic,  Penman.ship. 
*Low  Richard  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
D,  History,  Greek. 
*McCaxn  Alf.  W. — P,  Religion.  English. 

D,    History,    Latin,    German,    Arith- 
metic. Botany,  .Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*McCuE  William  E.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  German. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship, Botany. 
*McElligott  Michael  J.— P,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
French.  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 

*McElligott  William  J.— P,    Religion,    Ger- 
man, Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  Latin,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
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McGeehin  James  L. — P,     Religion,      Penmau- 
ship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
Reiland  Chakles  W. — P,     Religion,    English, 
Latin,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
D,  German. 
Storck  Daewin  a. — P.  History,  Gennan. 

D,  Penmanship. 

Ungee  Siegfbied  E. — P,  German. 

D,  Penmanship. 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

XvL  Edwakd  J.— P,    Latin,     Greek,     Geology, 
Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,  Historj*,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Baeth  Curtis  R. — P,  Geology,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Geometry. 
*Brent  Sidney  A. — P,  Religion,   History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 

D,  German,  French,  Geometry. 
Cark  George  D. — P,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Eneight  John  F. — P,  History,  Geography,  Geo- 
logy, French. 

D,    Religion,    English,   Latin,    Greek, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Geometry. 
*Giel  George  J. — P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    Greek,     Arithmetic,    Geology, 
-llgebra. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Geometry. 
*Gillespie  Patrick  A. — P,  Religion,   English, 
Latin,  Geology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,   History,    Geography,    Arithmetic, 
German,  French,  Geometry. 
Glynn  'Wii.liam  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  French,  Geology,  Algebra, 
Penmanship,  Geometry. 
D,  Book-keeping. 
*Jaskolski  Stan.  A. — P,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  French,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Alge- 
bra. 

D,    Latin,    Greek,    Polish,   Geometry, 
Penmanship. 
Kirchnee  William  L. — P,    Arithmetic,    Pen- 
manship. 
Kosmalewicz  Joseph  B. — P,  Polish,  Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping. 

D,  French,  Penmanship. 
Mahee  Patrick  E.— P,  English,  French,  Arith- 
metic, Geology,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,    Latin,    Greek,    Penman- 
ship. 
*MlHM  Edward — P,    Religion,     History,    Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship,  Geometry. 

D,  Book-keeping,  German. 
Monaghan  Joseph  F. — P,  Latin,   Greek,   Eng- 
lish, French,  Geology,  Algebra,  Penmanship, 
Geometry. 

D,  Religion. 
*0'Beyan  Gaeeick  a. — P,    Religion,    History, 
Geography,  Geology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic, 
Geometry. 
*QniGLEY  Joseph  P. — P,  Religion,  French,  Ger- 
man, Geology,  Algebra. 


D,  History,    Geography,    Latin,    Eng- 
lish, Greek,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Penman- 
ship. 
*RlHN  Charles  M. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penman- 
ship, Geometry. 
Schmidt  Albert — P,  History,  Geography,  Eng. 
lish.  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*When  Thomas  A. — P,   German,   French,   Geo- 
logy. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Geometr3'. 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

*Byene  Thos. — P,  Religion,  English,  Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping, 
Correspondence. 

Burke  T.  W. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

Buckley  D.  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Pen- 
manship. 

*BuENS  J.  A.  — P,  Religion,  English,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 

■'Dillon  A.— P,  D,  Commercial  Law,  Religion, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 

*D0N.\VAN  J.  —  P,  D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 

^FlNNEGAN  Asher  F. — P,  D,  Commercial  Law, 
Religion,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

Gill  John — P,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

Helbling  Emil  0.— P,  Religion,  English. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

Keating  Leo— D,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 

*Kane  Thos.  A.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspon- 
dence. 

*Laekin  Jno.  C— P,  D,  Religion,  English,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

*McBride  Thos  C— P,  English,  Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Book- 
keeping. 

•''McTiGHE  Leo. — P,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Commercial  Law. 

*McGuiee  Chas.  J.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspon- 
dence. 
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McKelvey  Chas.  v.— P,  Religion,  Commercial  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Neueoth  Feed.  W. — P,  History,  Enclish  Alo-e- 

Penmanship.  bra,  French. 

O'Beiex  Mich. — D,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping.  D,  Religion. 

Phalek-  Edw.  B.— P,    Religion,    English,    Cor-  O'Neill  Jas.   F.— P,   Religion,    English,    Latin 


respondence,  Penmanship. 
D,  Commercial  Law. 
*Eice  Edw. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence. 
*Rathbun  Wm.  J. — P,  Correspondence. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial   Law,    Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,!  Penmanship. 
Eausch  John — P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
*SCANLON  Mich,  F. — P,  English,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,    Commercial  Law,    Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 


French,  Algebra. 
D,  History. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

-•'■Callahast  Jos.  A.— P,     Latin,     Greek,     Phil- 
osophy, Trigonometry,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  German,  French,  History, 
Physics. 
Loefflee  Alb.  J.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  Philosophy, 
Trigonometry. 

D,  Religion,  History. 


*Steatman  L.  J.— P,  Religion,  Correspondence,       Maniecki  Theo.  J.— P,  Latin,   Greek,    French, 


Penmanship. 

I),  Commercial  Law,    English,    Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic. 
Tuendlacee  Chas  D. — P,     Religion,     English, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping. 
*Vettee  Edw.— P,  D,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Finney  Chas.  D.— P,  History,   English,   Latin, 
Algebra,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,  Greek,  French. 
Hanlon  Jno.  a. — P,  Religion,    History,    Latin, 

English. 
*McGaeey  Mich.  A. — P,  Algebra,  Chemistry. 
D,  Religion,    History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Geometry. 
Beyson  J.  T.— P,  Religion,  History,  Greek. 

D,  English,  German. 
Meyer  Leo  L. — P,  Religion,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  English,  German. 
NowACK  Jos.  v.— P,  Religion,   English,    Latin, 
German. 

D,  Algebra. 
Oppici  Angelo  G.— P,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek. 

D,  Religion,  French. 
*Ross  RoBT.  A.— P,    Latin,     French,     Algebra, 
Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
German. 

Walsh  Richaed— P,  History,    English,    Latin, 

Algebra,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Geometry. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

*HuiiN  Chas.  A. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
*Knoei!  Lawrksce  R. — P,  History. 

D,  Religion,   English,   Latin,   .Vlgebra, 
Geometry,  Chemistry. 
*McCaetiiy  Euuene  J.— D,   Religion,   History, 
English,    Latin,     Greek,     German,     French, 


Physics. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Philosophy. 
*Retka  F.  a.— P,  Latin,   Greek,   French,'  Alge- 
bra, Trigonometry. 

D,  Religion,    History,    German,    Phil- 
osophy, Physics. 
*WiETEZYNSKi  J.  N,— P,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French, 
Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Physics. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Collins  Hugh  A.— P,    Greek,      Latin,     Trigo- 
nometry. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,    Phil- 
osophy, Algebra,  Physics. 
*Faeeell  Laweence  E.— P,  French,    Algebra 
Trigonometry. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Philosophy,  Physics. 
Feost  C.  v.— P,    English,'  Latin,    Greek,    Phil- 
osophy. 

r>.  Religion,  History. 
Kelly  John  T.-P,    Religion,     Latin,    Greek, 
French,  Philosophy,  Trigonometry. 
D,  History,  English,  Physics. 
Loefflee  William  C— P,  Latin^  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra,  Physics.  n 
D,  History,  Trigonometry .* 
McCabe  James  J.— P,  Religion,  English,  French. 

D,  History. 
McClaffeety  Jajies  A.— P,  Religion,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Philosophy. 
D,  History. 
Meyer  Joseph-P,    Religion,     English,     Latin, 
Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Physics. 
D,  History. 
QuiNN  John— P,  Religion,    Trigonometry,   Eno- 
lish.  '  ■"        e 

D,  History,  Physics. 
Sonnefeld   Michael  J.'-p.    Religion,    Latin, 
Crreek,  French,  Physics,  Polish.  " 

D,  History,  English,  Philosophy. 
*SCHR0EFFEL  JoHN  J.-P,  D,  Religion,  History, 
English,     Latin,     Greek,     Germ.an,    French, 
Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Physics! 
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Cool^ing  Keat>enroard! 


How  happy  those  days  !     Ah,  too  fast  they  flew 

o'er — 
Those  days  that  were  bright  by  our  dear  father's 

face ! 
Whose   breast   was  our  cradle,  when    weary  or 

sore, 
And  whose  steps  were  our  path  in  the  heavenly 

race. 
But  he's  gone  and  there's  left  but  one  balm  for 

onr  woe — 
He  loves  us  aljove,  as  he  loved  us  below  ! 

Without  joy,  yet  in  hope,  thro'  those  long  weary 

years, 
To  the  standard  you  left  them  your  orphans  were 

true ; 
Xone  but  you  heard  their  sighs,  none  but  you  saw 

their  tears. 
And,  though  glorious  in  heaven,  to  aid  them  you 

flew, 
And  as  kindest  of  fathers,  while  farthest  away 
StiU  your  prayer  was  our  shield,  and  your  love 

was  our  stay ! 

Be  a  light  to  our  eyes,  be  a  staff  to  our  hand, 
Be  a  guide  to  our  feet  in  our  pathway  thro'  life. 
Be  our  beacon  by  sea.  he  our  angel  by  land. 
Be  our  help  in  the  danger,  our  model  in  strife; 
And  thus,  tho'  your  star  be  withdrawn  from  us 

here, 
'Tis  to   twinkle    more    bright   in   the  heavenly 

sphere ! 

C. 

•:-♦ 

•>♦ 

The    Sludv   of   {lie    Kistorv   of 
One's  Country. 


n  HE  mo.st  important  subject  with  which 
a  man  can  occupy  himself  is  the 
life  of  man.  To  discover  the  spirit  that 
manifests  itself  in  the  most  manifold  ap- 
pearances of  this  life,  to  know  the  Di^•in- 
ity  that  operates  and  rules  in  these  ap- 


pearances is,  therefore,  the  highest  pleas- 
ure of  life,  because  the  all-ruling  Spirit 
nowhere  appears  greater  than  in  the 
works  of  human  freedom.  But  in  history 
onl)'  can  this  spirit  be  recognized.  The 
Present  vanishes  rapidly,  the  Future  is 
veiled  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty,  the  Past 
alone  stands  firm  and  answers  to  om- 
queries.  Conseciuently,  indifference  as 
regards  history,  gives  e^^dence  of  indiffer- 
ence as  regards  life  and  culture.  In- 
difference cannot  but  be  criminal  when  it 
is  conversant  about  objects  which  are  so 
far  from  being  of  an  indifferent  nature, 
that  they  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  ourselves  and  our  country.  Therefore 
whoever  is  truly  a  man,  and  conscious  of 
tlie  workings  of  a  li^•ing  spirit  within 
him,  must  feel  himself  attracted  and 
charmed  by  the  appearances  of  humanity, 
by  the  revelations  of  the  spirit.  To  him 
who  is  qualified  for  virtue  and  action,  the 
virtues  and  noble  deeds  of  others  cannot 
be  uninteresting.  He  who  desires  to  live 
and  work  for  the  present  must  surely  find 
pleasure  in  beholdmg  the  lives  and  works 
of  men  who  have  lived  before  him,  in 
investigating  their  aims,  in  inquiring  into 
the  origin,  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  He 
must  find  in  the  history  of  every  nation 
the  pure  interest,  which  man  finds  in 
man,  the  spirit  in  the  spirit,  reason  in 
reason,  and  (if  I  be  allowed  to  say  so)  in 
the  Di^•inity. 

Outside  this  purely  human  interest  of 
all  history,  the  history  of  one's  country 
affords,  though  not  a  higher,  still,  per- 
haps, a  closer  interest. 
h  Of  all  the  sentiments  that  unite  men  to 
each  other  and  lead  them  to  virtue,  that 
of  patriotism  is  the  noblest.  Zeal  for  the 
good  of  one's  country  a  party  of  men 
have  represented    as   chimerical  and  ro- 
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mantic.  Such  men  parade  their  cosmo- 
politan sentiments  in  order  to  lower  ill 
others  the  love  of  countrj^  "The  world 
is  our  country, "  say  they,  "and  the  cor- 
ner where  we  were  born  has  no  claim 
upon  our  special  love."  It  is  true,  that 
in  one  sense  we  can  call  the  world  our 
country,  and  religion  commands  us  to 
love  all  men  as  ourselves,  because  we  are 
all  children  of  one  and  the  same  Father. 
But  this  truth,  although  the  principle  of 
all  human  society,  does  not  do  away  with 
other,  more  intimate  ties,  and  Religion 
no  more  desires  to  Ijanish  patriotism  from 
the  earth  than  it  does  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
mutual  love  of  parents  and  children. 

Surely  the  love  of  country  is  a  lesson 
of  reason  and  an  institution  of  nature. 
Education  and  habit,  oliligation  and  in- 
terest attach  us  to  it,  not  instinct.  It  is, 
however,  so  necessary  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  prosperit_y  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it 
so  much,  that  orators  by  their  eloquence, 
and  poets  by  their  enthusiasm  have  en- 
dea^-ored  to  work  up  this  precept  of  mo- 
rality into  a  principle  of  passion.  But 
the  examples  which  we  find  in  history 
will  have  a  much  better  and  more  perma- 
nent effect  than  declamation  or  song. 

As  far  l^ack  as  the  rememljrance  of  man 
goes,  at  all  times  and  among  all  jseoples, 
as  soon  as  they  had  accjuired  any  degree 
of  culture  and  humanity,  the  name  of 
country  or  fatherland  has  been  a  sacred 
name.  The  Ijrute  remains  faithful  to  the 
place  that  yields  him  food,  the  rude 
sa-\-age,  not  unlike  the  brute,  sticks  to  the 
clod  that  nourishes  him,  Ijut  tii  the  re- 
fined man  country  has  a  higher  significa- 
tion, and  therefore  he  can  love  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  humanity  is 
di-^-ided  into  nations,  and  God  himself 
has  sanctioned  this  fact  in  ancient  times 
by  setting  apart  a  chosen  people  to  whom 
he  entrusted  his  revelations.  Every  na- 
tion is  an  ensemble  of  men,  who  are  united 
by  custom  and  laws,  language,  origin, 
distress,  hope,  or  if  not  by  all  these  ele- 
ments, at  least  by  a  groat  part  of  them. 
To  call  tills  community  oC  feeling  and 
equality  of  interests  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  a  nation,  egotism  would  be  noth- 


ing less  than  to  call  the  love  between 
parents  and  children  a  conspiracy  against 
the  rest  of  mankind.  '^  There  is  no  nation 
without  its  peculiar  and  glorious  historic 
recollections.  We  need  not  go  back  to 
read  in  the  obscure  texts  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  of  the  exemi^lars  of  patriotic  vir- 
tue. We  can  find  them  nearer  home,  in 
our  own  c  o  u  n  t  r  y  ,  on  our  own  soil. 
"Strains  of  the  noblest  sentiment  that 
ever  swelled  in  the  breast  of  man,  are 
breathing  to  us  out  of  every  i^age  of  our 
countr3^'s  history,  in  the  native  eloquence 
of  our  mother  tongue,"  to  c|uote  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  orator.  ■' 

In  all  nations  there  is  one  and  the  same 
life;  all  are  comj^osed  of  men,  and  all 
men  are  members  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  which  endeavors  to  manifest 
itself  here  as  well  as  there,  (in  this  nation 
as  well  as  in  that  nation);  it  is  the  striv- 
ing after  culture  and  humanity,  after 
more  perfect  dc^'elojDment  of  all  innate 
power,  which  draws  and  propels.  But 
the  spirit  shows  itself  in  ever)'  people  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  Life  obtains  a  dis- 
tinct, indi^-idual  character,  ^vhich  it  has 
and  can  have  only  in  this  people;  and  in 
the  diversity  and  variety  of  these  char- 
acters the  richness  of  life  unfolds  itself. 

All  the  re-\-elations  of  the  spirit  that 
manifest  themselves  in  this  one  nation 
have  a  totall}'  peculiar  stamp,  which  the}- 
nowhere  else  have.  Language,  constitu- 
tion, religion,  moi'ality,  science  and  art,  all 
bear  a  distinct  mark  which  belongs  to 
this  people.  Whatever  does  not  bear 
this  impress,  whatever  is  addecKto  it  from 
without  can  onh'  gain  life  and  strength 
when  it  serves  as  food  for  the  nation. 
Therefore  it  is  and  must  be  the  first  aim 
of  a  people  to  preserve  its  independence, 
to  remain  free  and  independent  of  the 
dominion  of  every  other  nation,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  possd.ulity  of  developing 
its  national  character. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  honor 
and  disgi'ace.  The  greatest  honor  is:  to 
stand  forth  independent,  if  not  superior 
to,  at  least  rivaling  e^'ery  other  nation. 
Independence  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  a 
nation,  but  it  is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  nation  can  attain  its  end,     Because  that 
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nation  is  destroyed  whose  nationalitj'  is 
destroyed,  a  n  a  t  i  o  n,  therefore,  which 
gives  up  its  independence,  surrenders 
itself,  and  devotes  itself  to  ruin. 

The  individual  man  belongs  necessarily 
to  some  nation,  and  he  goes  out  li'om  that 
nation ;  his  aims,  therefore,  must  coincide 
with  the  aims  of  the  nation  of  which  he 
is  a  part;  the  honor  of  the  nation  must 
be  his  honor,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  na- 
tion Ms  disgrace.  He  must  desire  the 
independence  of  his  nation  because  he 
must  desire  its  national  character,  be- 
cause it  is  only  in  this  way  that  he  can 
silence  the  longings  ol  his  soul.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  rational  man  loves 
liis  countrj'  as  he  loves  himself, — because 
it  is  in  bun  as  he  is  in  it.  Therefore,  he 
who  betra3'S  his  nati\-e  land,  betrays  him- 
self. 

The  desire,  to  preserve  our  national 
character  such  as  we  received  it  from  our 
fathers,  to  further  it  and  hand  it  clown  to 
our  children,  to  rejoice  at  our  country's 
successes,  to  weep  over  her  losses,  to  be 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  all,  even  life  itself, 
in  the  attaining]  of  this  end — that  only  is 
patriotism.  But  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  patriotism  with  a  vain  jjride 
to  have  been  born  in  this  or  that  country, 
and  thus  convert  it  into  hatred  against 
all  other  nations.  Such  a  rude  and 
odious  patriotism,  instead  of  being  a  vir- 
tue, is  a  great  fault,  and  the  sure  sign  of 
littleness  of  soul.  For,  though  the  love 
for  the  land  which  gave  us  birth,  is  ex- 
cellent,, yet  it  must  not  exclude  the  love 
for  mankind,  and  dissolve  the  bond 
which  unites  us  all  to  one  people  in  God. 
"Where  I  can  live  fi-ee,  there  is  Rome," 
said  Brutus;  what  else  does  this  signifH^ 
than:  not  the  Seven  Hills,  not  the  Tiber 
or  these  walls  are  my  native  land,  but 
the  fervent  national  spirit  of  liberty  of 
the  Old  Romans;  where  Romans  are, 
there  is  Rome,  where  the  nationality  of 
my  people  is,  there  is  my  country.  But 
how  this  national  character  of  a  people 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  doing  and  suffering,  in  religion 
and  morals,  in  science  and  arts,  the  his- 
tory of  this  peoi:)le  records.  The  stronger, 
therefore,  the   spirit  of  his   nation   lives 


and  works  in  a  man,  the  more  deeply  he 
is  animated  by  love  of  country,  the  more 
closely  will  he  study  the  history  of  his 
country,  because  he  wishes  to  know  and 
see  the  spirit  of  his  people,  in  what  de- 
gree of  culture  it  stands,  what  rank  it 
holds  among  the  nations,  how  its  affairs 
are  arranged  and  how  all  that  is,  has  come 
about.  He  wishes  to  know  this,  and  he 
must  know  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  live 
and  work  for  his  people.  In  the  life  of 
man  there  is  but  one  \fay  that  leads  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Present — the  way 
through  the  Past. 

/.  /.  Laux. 


Q}[ancer. 


T^HE  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Classes  seem  to  be  deri\dng  as  much 
pleasure  as  instruction  from  the  study  of 
the  "Father  of  Our  English  Literature." 
Not  onl}'  have  thej^  taken  occasion  from 
his  works  to  review  the  Literature  of  that 
early  and  interesting  period,  but  they 
haA'e  analysed  this  favorite  author  at 
everj'  conceivable  point  of  view.  They 
have  enlarged  some  of  his  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  verse, — they  have  translated  into 
prose  some  of  his  descriptions, — they 
have  transformed  into  modern  verse  some 
of  his  inimitable  portraits. 

Some  have  admired  him  more  as  a 
satirist, — others  have  been  struck  with 
his  genius  as  a  comic  poet, — others  have 
found  his  excellence  to  be  more  in  his 
gift  of  portrait-jjainting;  others  again 
have  found  him  surpassing  all  his  pre- 
decessors and  most  of  his  successors  as  a 
minute  observer  of  customs  and  char- 
acters. 

It  would,  evidently,  take  almost  a  vol- 
ume to  give  complete  specimens  of  the 
respective  essays  contributed,  during  the 
last  term,  by  the  Seniors  and  .Juniors,  as 
the  varied  fruit  of  their  wanderings 
through  Chaucer.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  only  a  few  quota- 
tions. 

]\Iessrs.  Farrell   and   McClafferty   have 
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considered  him 

As  An  Ideal  Story-teller. 
"Chaucer,"  says  Mr.  L.  Farrell,  "has 
earned  the  reputation  of  lieing  the  greatest 
story  teller  in  verse.  His  tales  flow  in 
that  soft,  easy,  graceful  manner  not  lack- 
ing sincerity,  and  yet  so  clearly  and  lieau- 
tifully  written  that  even  a  child  could 
perceive  his  meaning.  His  humor  is 
somewhat  varied,  Init  he  possesses  that 
peculiar  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  us 
weep  or  rejoice  just  as  he  pleases." 

We  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  J. 
McClafferty's  paper: 

"It  is  to  his  authorship  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  that  Chaucer  owes  his  re- 
nown as  the  greatest  of  all  English  narra- 
tive poets. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Chaucer 
consists  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
tales;  for,  although  he  is  fond  of  describ- 
ing, yet  he  never  bores  one  with  his  de- 
scriptions, as  he  only  brings  them  in 
when  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  the 
tales. 

What  tale  has  been  more  charmingly 
told  than  that  famous  initial  story  of  the 
Knight,  wherein  are  related  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  Archite  and  Polemon,  and  the 
great  passionate  love  with  which  the 
golden-haired  Emily  inspired  them  ? 

In  what  poem  was  there  ever  portrayed 
a  more  noble  or  generous  character  tlian 
that  of  Archite,  who,  even  in  the  dark 
and  dismal  prison,  shows  his  great  su- 
periority and  nobility  of  mind  over  the 
narrow  jealousy  of  Polemon  ? 

^\"hat  description  of  a  perfect  woman 
can  be  compared  with  that  lieautiful 
sketch  of  wifely  devotion,  depicted  in  the 
Clerk  of  Oxford' stale? 

The  delineation  of  Griselda's  great  love 
for  her  husliand  is  one  of  tlic  most  beauti- 
ful and  perfect  creations  in  the  English 
language,  and  has  made  the  tale  one  of 
tire  finest  gems  of  the  Canterliury  cask- 
et." 

,l.^•  ((  Satirist. 

Mr.  .1.  .1.  iMevcr  bas  vicwcil  Chaucer  as 
one  ol'  our  strongest  and  most  iminled 
Satirists. 


"Chaucer's  wonderful  genius  was  pli-- 
ant  to  all  forms  of  poetrj'.  He  was  a 
narrator,  a  lyric  poet,  and  a  satirist  com- 
bined. He  distinguished  himself  in  all 
these  forms,  but  was  especiallj^  fond  of 
satire. 

He  was  a  peculiar  satirist,  being  sar- 
castic without  unkindliness.  He  never 
sneered,  but  combined  humor  and  sar- 
casm in  such  a  way,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  follies,  and  forgive  the 
faults,  of  his  worst  characters,  rather  than 
hate  them.  He  ridicules  them  plaj-fuUy, 
as  if  he  thus  intended  to  correct  their 
faults.  In  this  resi^ect  he  differs  from 
Drjalen,  Pope,  and  other  poets,  who 
merely  censure  theu-  wicked  characters." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  give  aU  the 
other  i^oints  of  view  at  which  this  author 
has  been  studied  by  the  Class.  We  can- 
not, however,  forbear  quoting  from  the 
interesting  paf)er  in  which  Mr.  -Jno.  J. 
Schroeffel  has  l^rought  out  the  genius  of 
Chaucer 

As  a  Portrait-Painter  in  Verse. 

Chaucer's  Knight  in  Relation  to  Chivahy, 
during  the  Reign  of  Edward  III. 

"Unequalled  in  his  power  of  jDersonal 
description  and  portraiture,  Chaucer  has 
exercised  not  a  little  of  this  abilitj^  in  the 
description  of  two  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  among  the  pilgrims'  train. 
The}'  are  the  Knight  and  the  Squire.  By 
his  wonderful  sagacitj'  he  has,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  given  us 
an  insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  the 
14th  century.  He  gives  us,  it  is  true, 
the  outlines  of  an  individual  -man,  but  in 
this  individual  he  personifies,  as  it  were, 
the  special  class  of  societj'  to  which  he 
belongs;  so  that  in  the  description  of  the 
Knight  and  of  his  son,  the  Squire,  he 
lays  open  to  rrs  the  condition  of  the  order 
of  chivalry  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Let  us  see  then,  what  was  the  character, 
more  particularly  of  the  Knight,  and  we 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  judge  what 
Chivalry  was  during  this  reign. 

The  Knight  had  all  the  generosity  and 
deference  to  his  sovereign  that  distin- 
guished the  knights  of  the  earlier  mediae- 
val times.      We  learn  from  the  historians 
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of  that  period  that  they  were  ever  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  na- 
tional glory,  justice  and  religion,  accord- 
ing to  which  standard  Chaucer  thus  opens 
his  description  of  our  worthy  Knight: 

'■A  Knight  tber  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  ryden  out,  he  loved  chivalrye, 
Trouthe  and  houonr,  fredom  and  eurteisye." 

All  Europe  resounded  with  the  tame  of 
his  prowess  and  repeated  triumphs 
'"As  wel  in  eristendom  as  hethenesse;" 

of  the  battles  he  had  fought,  the  victories 
he  had  won,  the  princes  he  had  con- 
quered, the  towns  he  had  subdued.  His 
fame  extended  even  to  the  most  distant 
countries.     Thus  even 

At  Alisaundre  he  was,  whan  it  was  wonne; 
Fnl  oi'te  tyme  he  hadde  the  hord  bigonue 
Aboven  alle  naciouns  In  Priice, 
In  Lettow  hadde  lie  rysed  and  in  Euce. 

In  every  battle  he  displayed  a  valor 
worthy  of  his  rank.  He  could  be  seen  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  rushing  amidst 
pointed  spears  and  glistening  swords  in 
defence  of  his  lord  and  master.  On  every 
occasion  he  evinced  those  noble  feelings 
that  attract  general  esteem. 

He  heaped  victory  upon  ^■ictorv;     his 
foes   succumbed   to   his    valor,    and   his 
name  became  sacred  on  the  lips  of  the 
people, 
"And  though  that  he  were  worthy,  he  was  wys." 

Noble  in  war,  he  was  still  more  noble 
in  peace.  He  was  a  tiger  in  the  arena, 
but  at  home 

"He  was  a  verray  parfit  gentil  knight." 

To  his  gentleness  he  added  that  sim- . 
plicitj'  and  courtesy  which  cannot  but 
gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  around. 
Ever  watchful  to  do  a  ser\'ice  he  was  also 
ready  to  reprove  what  was  wrong,  as  was 
natural  to  one  who 

—  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  mayde 
Had  never  yet  no  vileinye  ne  sade. 

Simple  in  his  manners  he  was  also 
simple  in  his  dress.  'Tis  true,  he  was 
well  armed  and  wore  habilements  suited 
to  his  rank,  liut  he  never  made  any  dis- 
play of  them,  as  is  the  custom  nowadays 
among  lords   and   nol;>lemen.      He   pre- 


ferred the  blood-stained  coat  to  the  gor- 
geously trimmed  raiment;  the  rusty 
shield  to  the  glistening  armor — insignia 
that  bespoke  what  he  had  dared  and 
what  he  had  suffered.''  Chaucer  thus 
descrilies  his  array: 

But  for  to  tellen  yow  of  his  array, 

His  hors  were  goode,  but  he  was  not  gay. 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipoun 

Al  bismotered  with  his  habergeoun. 

Jno.  J.  Schroeffel, 
•ae. 

The  members  of  the  Class,  however, 
have  not  contented  themselves  with  prose 
essaj's  on  Chaucer,  but  have  ventured 
into  the  more  tempting  field  of  verse. 
The  first  contribution  of  those  to  which 
our  space  limits  us,  on  this  occasion,  is 
from  the  pen  of  J.  T.  Kelly,  who  has 
given  in  more  modern  garb,  and  without 
confining  himself  to  the  original  text, 
the  charming  description  which  Chaucer 
drew,  in  such  quaint  language  of 

THE  CLERK. 
From  Tabard  Inn  to  Becket's  shrine, 

Wended  the  jjilgrim  train, — 
A  merry  band  of  twenty-nine — 

All  anxious  to  obtain 
Some  special  gift,  some  help  in  need, 

Or  beg  the  Saiut  to  intercede 
For  them,  before  the  throne  of  God 

To  turn  aside  the  chast'niug  rod. 
A  motely  crowd,  this  pilgrim  train, 

As  they  journeyed  along  the  way. 
From  England's  every  shire  they  came 

To  grace  that  happy  day. 
But,  more  than  all  revered,  there  rode 

The  Clerk  from  Oxford  Hall; 
Himself  Dame  ^Yisllom's  son  he  showed. 

Submissive  to  her  call. 
His  face  was  wan  and  pinched  and  spare, 

(As  faces  of  true  students  are) ; 
His  manners  gentle,  mild  and  kind. 

Fit  tokens  of  a  noble  mind. 
Old  Crcesus'  wealth  he  envied  not, 

Nor  longed  for  other  dower. 
Than  those  sweet  vistas  Science  brought 

To  searchers  in  her  bower. 
This  only  joy  his  heart  could  know, 

A  joy  with  knowledge  frought : 
To  revel  in  the  hidden  lore 

The  ancient  masters  taught. 
'Twas  thus  he  lived  from  day  to  day. 

Inured  to  Fortune's  slings, 
But  giving  all  to  light  the  way 

To  nobler,  higher  things. 
,     As  in  the  rough  and  uncouth  shell. 

The  purest  crystals  hide. 
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So,  little  did  those  garments  tell 

The  wondrous  soul  inside. 
For  wheu  a  friend  in  pity  gave, 

Eesi^onsive  to  his  call. 
His  answer  was  a  prayer  to  save 

From  ills  that  might  befall. 
His  every  word  bespoke  the  care, 

With  which  his  thoughts  were  dressed. 
Nor  useless  word  encumbered  e'er 

The  worth  his  speech  possessed. 

./.   T.  Kelly, 


Popular  Subjects  Plainly 
Treated. 


■96. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Callahan  has,  with  less  de- 
parture from  the  text  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding essay,  modernized  a  n  o  t  h  e  r  of 
Chaucer' s  characters, 

The  Franlim. 

A  Franklin  old,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
And  ruddy  cheeks,  the  effect  of  wine,  I  trow, 
(For  much  he  loved  delights  and  living  tine, ) 
Came  with  our  band  to  seek  the  martyr's  shrine. 
He  boasted  much  of  his  luxurious  board, 
"Fornaught,"  said  he,  "more  pleasure  can  aftbrd. 
Than  table  full,  with  dainties  overspread;" 
And  truly,  too,  he  followed  what  he  said, 
For  he  was  Epicurus'  son,  and  eke. 
Than  this,  no  higher  honor  did  he  seek. 
A  landlord  known  to  all  the  country  round. 
In  wealth  and  plenty  much  did  he  abound. 
The  table  in  his  hall  was  always  spread, 
And  many  strangers  there  were  daily  fed; 
For  unto  all,  his  doors  were  oi)en  wide, 
And  richly,  too,  for  them  did  he  provide. 
Saint  Julian  was  he  called,  both  far  and  near, 
Such  was  his  fame  for  welcome  and  good  cheer, 
With  bread  and  meat  his  board  was  heavy  pressed, 
And  fish  and  llesh,  in  every  manner  dressed. 
Besides  the  numerous  dainties  that  were  there, 
According  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Of  wiue  and  ale,  from  his  abundant  store. 
He  freely  gave,  and  no  one  wished  for  more. 
With  many  a  partridge  fat  his  yard  was  stocked. 
And  fish  abundant  in  his  pond  were  locked. 
Woe  to  his  cook,  if  all  were  not  prepared, 
Or  aught  done  ill,  he  little  better  fared. 
At  the  assizes  he  was  lord  aud  sire,  ■  ' 

And  oft  in  Parlianieut  sat  for  his  shire. 
A  falchion,  and  a  pouch  ail  made  of  silk, 
Ihing  at  his  belt,  as  white  as  morning  milk, 
Bj'  all  the  people  'round  he  was  esteemed, 
Aud  worthy  of  high  honors  oft  was  deemed; 
Accountant  he  bad  been — a  post  of  trust — 
And  sherilf,  which  rei|uired  him  to  Ije  just. 


Difference  Between   the    Ordinary   and 
the  Long  Distance  Telephones. 


W  EEY  few,  even  of  those  who  frequently 
make  use  of  them,  know  the  exact 
23oints  wherein  lie  the  differences  .  be- 
tween the  ordinary  and  the  long-distance 
telephone.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand them,  unless  the  i)rincii3les  and 
construction  of  each  are  made  known;  I 
shall,  therefore,  explain  these  jioints  as 
liriefly  and  as  simplj'  as  possible. 

As  for  the  general  principles  of  the 
TelejDhonc,  it  may  not  be  out' of  place 
to  recall  them  at  the  very  outset,  even 
though  at  the  present  day  this  instru- 
ment has  come  to  be  so  commonl}'  known 
and  employed. 

An  electric  current  may  be  induced  in 
a  c  o  i  L  of  insulated  loire,  (wire  around 
which  silk  thread  or  any  non-conducting 
substance  has  been  placed, )  surrounding 
a  bar  magnet,  by  the  approach  and  ixitli- 
drawal  of  a  disc  or  piece  of  iron.      The 


disc,  a,  fig,  I,,  is  magnetized  by  the  in- 
ductive influence  of  the  magnet,  m.  The 
disc,  thus  magnetized,  reacts  upon  the 
magnet,  m,  and  changes  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  therein.  B}'  varying  the 
distance  l^etween  a  and  m,  the  successive 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  magnet- 
ism of  m  induce  In  and  fro  currents  in  the 
surrounding  coil,  AMien  a  approaches 
m,  a  current  flows  in  one  direction;  when 
it  recedes,  the  current  flows  in  the  opjjo- 
site  direction.  Now,  if  the  wire  sur- 
rounding the  magnet  mentioned,  lie  con- 
tinued to  a  distance,  and  then  wound 
around  a  second  bar  magnet,  the  currents 
induced  at  m,  fig,  II,,  would    affect   the 
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magnetism  of  the  bar  at  «,  or,  the  in- 
tensity of  its  attraction  for  the  neighbor- 
ing disc  h.  A  vibrator}''  motion  in  the 
disc  n,  would  induce  electric  currents  at 
Hi,  which,  when  transmitted  to  /;,  per- 
haps several  miles  distant,  would  affect 
the  magnetism  of  the  bar  there,  and  tend 
to  produce  exactly  similar  vibrations  in 
h.  ^^'hen  the  current  generated  at  m, 
flows  in  such  a  direction  as  to  reinforce 
the  magnet  at  «,  the  latter  attracts  h  more 
strongly  than  it  did  before.  When  the 
current  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
weakens  the  magnetism  of  /),  which  thus 
exerts  less  attraction  upon  h.  The  disc, 
therefore,  flies  back  and  the  vibrations  of 
h  are  like  those  of  «,  while  the  sound 
waves  which  produced  the  ^ibrations  of 
«,  are  reproduced  bj^  the  vibrations  of  h. 

Right  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  digression  for  those  who  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  study  the  theoretical 
details  of  this  interesting  suliject. 

As  is  well  known  to  students  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  there  are  both  natural  and 
artificial  magnets.  An  example  of  the 
former  is  the  lodestone,  or  magnetic  iron 
ore.  The  artificial  magnets  are  formed 
in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  by  rub- 
1  ling  the  pole  of  a  magnet  over  a  steel  bar 
from  end  to  end,  always  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Another  kind  of  temporary 
magnet,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
powerful,  is  the  Electro-Magnet.  This  is 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of 
insulated  wire,  carrying  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity. The  electricity  creates  a  magnetic 
field  around  the  wire,  and  the  iron  bar 
within  this  field  possesses  magnetic  pro- 


perties. This  bar,  as  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive, is  only  a  temporary  magnet,  whose 
power  ceases  as  soon  as  the  current  is 
broken;  but  when  the  bar  is  of  steel  it 
retains  its  magnetism  and  becomes  a  per- 
manent magnet.  Now  the  strength  of 
this  bar-magnet  depends  either  upon  the 
power  of  the  current  flowing  through  the 
wire,  when  the  bar  was  magnetized,  or 
upon  the  strength  of  the  original  magnet 
by  which  it  was  influenced. 

AMien,  therefore,  a  permanent  magnet 
made  in  any  of  these  ways,  is  surrounded 
by  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  and  a  small 
iron  disc  is  in  front  of  the  magnet,  as  in 
fig.  I. ,  the  disc  being  pushed  nearer  the 
magnet  causes  an  induced  current  in  the 
coil  in  one  direction,  while,  when  re- 
moved further  away,  it  causes  an  induced 
curreift  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now, 
if  the  induced  current  is  direct,  the  mag- 
net at  the  other  end  is  strengthened  and 
attracts  the  disc;  Init  if  the  current  is  in- 
verse, it  weakens  the  other  magnet  and 
the  disc  flies  liack.  Thus  the  second  disc 
vibrates  in  a  manner  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  one  in  the  transmitter.  Hence, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  disc  at  the  re-  . 
ceiving  station,  and  the  consequent  sound 
waves  in  the  form  of  words. 

These  are  the  general  principles  of  the 
Telephone  and  they  are  applied  by  means 
of  two  instruments:  the  receiver  and  the 
transmitter,  or  mouthpiece.  The  same 
kind  of  receiver  is  used  on  both  the  ordi- 
nary and  the  long  distance  telephone, 
and  this,  if  necessary,  could  be  used  as 
both  transmitter  and  receiver,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  improvement  made  in 
the  microphone  transmitter,  the  latter  is 
generally  used  separately.  The  receiver 
now    commonly    used   is   represented  in 


fig.  II]       .).  fig.  III.,  is  a  permanent  bar 
magne'i.  '"^'ending  through  the  middle 
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of  the  instrument)  around  one  end  of 
which,  just  like  a  spool  of  thread  around 
a  wooden  spindle,  is  wound  a  coil  of  fine 
copper  wire,  B,  carefuUj'  insulated.  The 
ends  of  this  coiled  wire  are  attached  to 
the  larger  wires,  CC,  which  communi- 
cate with  D  D,  tlie  Ijinding-posts,  that  is, 
where  the  instrument  is  connected  with 
the  circuit.  In  front  of  the  magnet  and 
coil,  is  the  soft  iron  diaphragm,  E  E, 
which  eorresj)onds  to  the  disc  a  or  h 
spoken  of  before.  The  distance  between 
E  E,  and  the  end  of  A,  is  delicately  ad- 
justed by  the  screw,  .S'.  In  front  of  the 
diaphragm,  E  E,  \s  a,  wooden  mouthpiece, 
X,  with  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  dime. 
The  outer  case  of  this  instrument,  is 
made  of  wood  or  hard  rubber.  "\Mien 
the  binding-posts  of  one  telephone  are 
connec'ted  with  those  of  another,  a  con- 
versation maj'  be  carried  on. 

The  following  is  a  brief,  but  clear  de- 
scription of  the  transmitter,  now  gener- 
ally used  in  the  ordinary  telephone,  and 
invented  by  Blake.  "It  consists  of  a 
fi-ame,  F  F,  fig.  IV.,  to  which  is  attached 
h 


W' 


'i7 


a  dia}]liragm,  I>  D,  of  tliin  sheet  iron;  in 
front  of  this  is  a  cover,  MM,  provided 
with  a  suitalile  cavity  for  directing  the 
sound  waves  against  the  diaphragm.  The 
niici-oplionic'  arrangement  consists  of  a 
s]iring,  S,  about  one-hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
broad,  lixcd  at  one  end  to  a  lever,  L,  and 


carrying  at  its  free  extremity  a  brass 
block,  ir.  In  one  side  of  W,  a  small 
disc,  C,  of  gas  carbon  is  inserted,  resting 
on  the  hemispherical  end  of  a  small 
Ijlatinum  pin,  K,  (about  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter),  held  in  position  by 
a  thin  spring,  A.  The  pressure  of  the 
carbon  on  the  platinum  jjoint  can  be  ad- 
justed hj  the  screw,  N,  which  turns  the 
lever  about  the  flexible  joint,   G." 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  elec- 
tricity, that  the  smaller  or  thinner  the 
space  is,  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity passes,  the  greater  will  be  the  re- 
sistance; in  the  same  way,  the  inverse  is 
also  true.  This  resistance  has  an  effect 
on  the  current,  causing  it  to-  be  stronger 
or  weaker,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  same 
j^rinciple  applies  to  the  platinum  point 
already  mentioned.  Consequently,  the 
harder  the  platinum  point  is  jaressed 
against  the  carbon  disc,  l:iy  means  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  diaphragm,  the  greater 
is  the  sectional  area  of  contact  of  the 
platinum  point  with  the  carbon  disc,  and 
the  less  is  the  resistance.  Now,  this 
varying  resistance,  made  bj-  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  ijlatinum  jjoint,  is  the 
means  of  making  varying  currents  of 
electricitj^ ;  thus,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
diaphragm,  liy  means  of  the  varying  re- 
sistance produced  by  the  platinum  jioint, 
are  the  cause  of  the  varjang  currents, 
which,  in  their  turn,  effect  the  vibrations 
of  the  iron  disc  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  and,  thereby,  reproduce  the  sound 
waves  directed  against  the  diaphragm  of 
the  speaker's  telephone. 

The  electrical  connections  of  the  instru- 
ment as  arranged  for  actual  use,  are  illus- 
trated in  the  figure.  The  current  jDasses 
through  S,  ir,  C,  K,  J,  and  the  primary 
circuit  of  the  induction  coil,  /,  to  the 
battery,  B,  and  then  to  S  again. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  a  few  technical  terms  for  the  un- 
initiated. In  the  first  place,  what  is 
called  a  circuit,  is  when  the  current  of 
electricitj' has  a  means,  by  which  to  travel 
uninterruptedly  as  by  a  wire,  back  to  the 
starting  place,  just  as  an  electric  car  is 
able  to  go  around  on  its  uninterrupted 
circuit  of  tracks,  back  to  its  original  start- 
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ing  ]ioint.  But  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  primary  circuit  is  more  difficult.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  a  coil  of  continuous  rope 
he  wound  upon  a  spool,  and  that  the  two 
ends  be  joined  to  a  battery,  and  that 
upon  this  coil  of  rope  is  wound  a  con- 
tinuous piece  of  thread,  and  that  the  two 
ends  be  joined  together.  Instead  of  the 
rope  let  some  heavy  insulated  copper  wire 
be  wound  in  a  coil,  and  then  let  a  thin 
insulated  copper  wire  be  wound  upon 
this  instead  of  the  thread.  A\\'  have, 
thus,  wliat  is  known  as  the  primary  coil 
or  circuit,  (that  is,  the  heavy  wire, )  and 
the  secondary  coil  or  circuit,  (that  is,  the 
thin  wire).  Now,  when  a  current  begins 
to  tiow  through  the  primary  circuit,  or  at 
the  instant  it  is  cut  or  broken,  it  induces 
a  current  in  the  secondar^^  coil,  and  this 
is  called  the  secondary  current. 

To  resume,  we  may  once  more  say  that 
the  passage  of  the  current,  through  the 
points  mentioned  before,  forms  a  local 
circuit  at  the  transmitting  station.  The 
line  of  circuit  passes  through  the  second- 
ary coil  of  the  induction  coil,  /,  to  the 
line,  and  from  there  to  the  telephone,  T, 
at  the  receiving  station  (that  is,  to  the 
telephone  of  the  person  called  by  the  bell 
in  order  that  he  may  be  spoken  to),  and 
then  it  goes  either  into  the  earth  or  back 
to  the  induction  coil  bj'  a  return  line  of 
wire. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  ordinary 
telephone,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  transmitter  with  the  battery,  the  re- 
ceiver or  hand-telephone,  and  the  one 
line  of  wire,  that  is,  having  the  earth 
complete  the  circuit  bj'  grounding  (run- 
ning into  the  earth,  as  in  fig.  II.,)  the - 
ends  of  the  wire  at  the  sending  and  at 
the  recei^dng  station. 

Now,  this  latter  point  brings  us  to  one 
of  the  things  in  which  the  long  distance 
ditiers  from  the  ordinary  telephone, 
namely,  that  instead  of  grounding  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  as  in  fig.  II.,  the  cir- 
cuit is  completed  by  a  second  wire,  as  if 
by  a  wire,  G  G,  fig.  II.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  stronger  batteries  are  used, 
makes  the  speaking  much  easier,  and 
much  more  plain. 

Another  very  imi^ortant  difference  be- 


tween the  ordinary  and  the  long  distance 
telephones  arises  from  the  transmitter 
used  in  the  latter  instrument.  It  consists 
of  a  round  brass  cup,  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  depth,  to  which  is  fastened 
a  thin  carlion  plate,  and  which,  thus, 
forms  a  carbon-lined,  hollow  brass  cup. 
Over  the  entire  top  of  the  cup  is  a  soft 
iron  dia]ihragm,  which  is  protected  by  a 
steel  covering.  Opposite  the  centre  of 
this  diaphragm  is  a  small  hole  into  which 
is  screwed  a  funnel-shaped  tube  of  vid- 
canized  rublier,  which  serves  as  mouth- 
piece and  through  which  the  sound  waves 
are  directed  against  the  diaphragm. 

Right  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  itself 
is  a  perforation  through  which  passes  a 
lirass  screw  for  the  pvirpose  of  fastening 
to  the  diaphragm  a  roiind  solid  brass 
block,  by  means  of  a  thin  mica  plate 
which  holds  about  the  same  relations  to 
the  block  as  the  rim  of  a  straw  hat  does 
to  the  crown.  Now,  between  this  mica 
plate,  whose  diameter  corresponds  per- 
fectly to  that  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
carbon  plate,  the  space  is  filled  with  min- 
ute carbon  granules.  ^^^len,  therefore, 
the  diaphragm  vilirates,  all  its  other  at- 
tachments,— the  screw,  the  brass  block 
and  the  mica  plate — also  vibrate.  This, 
in  turn,  causes  the  vibrations  of  the  car- 
lion  granules  by  which  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted and  interrupted, — the  brass  block 
being  one  binding-post  or  point  of  con- 
tact, and  the  brass  cup,  the  other,  both 
being  separated  only  by  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  said  granules.  The  circuit 
is  closed  by  a  chance  grouping  of  these 
granules,  so  as  to  form  a  conductor.  But, 
as  this  grouping  occurs  and  ceases  very 
often,  through  their  rapid  \-ibration,  just 
as  often  is  the  circuit  broken.  Being  so 
extremely  minute  and,  consequently,  so 
sensiti\'e  of  vibration,  thej'  create  a  cor- 
responding sensitiveness  in  the  circuit, 
from  which  follows,  in  the  current,  a  like 
sensitiveness  of  response  to  the  sound 
waves.  Hence  the  clearness  of  the  words 
coming  so  plain  and  distinct  to  the  ear  of 
the  listener  who  makes  use  of  the  long 
distance  telephone.  Hence  the  superior- 
ity of  the  latter,  arising  from  the  greater 
perfec+ion  of  the  transmitter.     None  but 
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those  who  have  experienced  it,  can  real- 
ize the  pleasure  to  be  felt  when  they 
know  that  they  can  speak  in  so  low  a 
tone,  as  to  be  inaudible  to  others  in  the 
same  room,  and  yet  be  heard  easil.y  and 
clearly  by  some  one  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in 
time,  this  more  perfect  instrument  will 
supplant  the  old  inferior  telephone. 


Wm. 

a 

Locffler, 

Senior. 

!ctriciti 

?• 

'ART    I. 

T^HE  study  of  phj'sical  nature,  in  all  its 
different  phases,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, branch  of  studj%  that  occupies 
the  intellect  of  man.  What  can  be  more 
fascinating,  even  to  the  superficial  mind, 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  starry 
vaults  of  tlie  firmament  or  the  multi- 
plicity of  minute  animal  life  in  a  small 
drop  of  water?  But,  leaving  aside  all 
consideration  of  its  Ijeauties,  it  is  well 
worth  our  attention  tti  study  nature,  for 
the  practical  benefits  we  receive  there- 
from. 

Of  all  the  natural  sciences,  however, 
the  one  which  offers  the  greatest  field  .of 
advantages,  for  those  who  study  it,  is 
electricity.  A  century  ago,  little  or  noth- 
ing was  known  aliout  it,  and  even  until 
lately,  it  occupied  only  a  small  space  in 
the  de];)artment  of  natural  philosoph_y. 
But  at  the  present  moment,  it  forms  in 
itself  a  separate  science,  whose  boundaries 
are  daily  enlarging  by  the  discoveries  of 
our  celebrated  scientists. 

It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  that 
electricity  could  lie  de\-eloped  on  amber 
by  friction,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  it 
received  its  name,  "electron"  being  the 
Greek  word  for  amber.  Later  on  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  it  could  lie  pro- 
duced on  other  substances,  in  like  manner. 
All  I'lectricity,  according  to  tlie  li<:idy 
upon  wliich  it  is  ]iniduced,  may  be 
classified  under  one  or  other  of  two  kinds. 


The  only  difierence  we  can  find  between 
the  two  is  that  each  rejDels  its  own  and 
attracts  the  opjiosite  kind.  For  instance, 
we  find  that  if  we  rub  a  glass  rod  with 
silk  and  bring  it  near  a  jjith-ball  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread,  it  first  attracts  it, 
but  when  it  touches  the  iiith-fiall  it  is  re- 
pelled. The  electricity  produced  in  this 
manner,  by  the  friction  of  silk  and  glass, 
is  called  positive.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
bring  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  with 
a  woolen  cloth  (for  thus  negative  elec- 
tricitj'  is  produced)  near  the  same  jjith- 
ball,  which,  a  moment  before  was  re- 
pelled by  the  glass  rod,  it  will  he  attracted, 
thus  proving  the  difference  of  the  two 
electricities.  All  bodies  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  these  classes:  that  is,  some  pro- 
duce positive  electricity,  as  glass,  and 
others  produce  negative  electricitj',  like 
sealing  wax. 

In  most  bodies,  these  two  electricities 
are  combined,  for  such  is  their  natural 
state,  and  thus  they  neutralize  each  other. 
AMien  they  are  separate,  however,  the 
different  kinds  are  easily  discovered,  by 
means  of  instruments  called  electroscopes. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
gold  leaf  electrosco])e.  This  consists  of  a 
metallic  rod  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  dry 
bottle,  but  with  a  knob  protruding 
above  the  cork.  To  the  lower  part  are  at- 
tached two  strips  of  gold  leaf  When  an 
electrified  body  is  brought  near  the  knob, 
the  presence  of  electricity  is  shown  by 
the  divergence  of  the  leaves.  The  reason 
of  this  di\'ergence  is  that  both  are  charged 
with  the  same  electricity  and  h^nce  repel 
each  other.  If,  Avhile  the  leaves  are  still 
diverged,  a  finger  is  put  on  the  knob, 
they  will  fiill  together.  If  the  finger  then 
be  removed  and  afterwards  the  electrified 
body,  they  will  again  diverge.  Now,  on 
bringing  a  glass  rod  rubbed  with  a  silk 
cloth  near  the  kuoli,  if  the  separation  of 
the  strips  be  increased,  the  charge  of  the 
electrified  body  was  negative;  if  dimin- 
ish, the  charge  was  positive.  Thus,  we 
have  seen  the  presence  of  electricity  in 
all  bodies,  but  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
alike  in  all  of  t  h  e  m.  In  some,  the 
electricity  passes  oft'  as  soon  as  it  is 
developed,    while   in  others    it   remains. 
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This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
good  condiictors  of  the  electric  fluid, 
while  the  latter  have  Uttle  or  no  power  to 
do  so.  This  fact  has  been  made  use  of 
to  conduct  electricity  to  long  distances, 
and  also  to  preserve  it  stationary. 

Bodies  may  be  charged  by  means  of 
conductoi-s.  and  this  method  is  called  con- 
duction. But  there  is  another  way  of 
charging  a  body  with  electricity.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  the  electric  fluid,  so  that 
when  a  body  in  connection  with  it  is 
brouglit  near  an  electrified  body,  it  is  im- 
mediately cliarged  with  the  opposite 
electricity.  This  is  called  induction.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  the  Leyden  jar  is 
constructed,  and  it  is  also  to  this  that  the 
familiar  phenomenon!  of  thunderstorms 
is  owing. 

/.  ^-1.  Callahan, 

Junior. 


P.\ET  II. 

Electricit}'  visiblj'  exists  in  nature,  in 
the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  friction 
of  the  moving  masses  of  air  and  the  evap- 
oration of  water  by  the  sun's  heat.  In 
fair  weather  the  air  is  slightly,  but  con- 
tinually, electrified;  generally,  with  posi- 
tive electricity.  In  stormy  weather  the 
atmosphere  is  more  frequently  charged 
with  negative  electricity.  This,  however, 
often  changes  to  the  other  form  in  short 
intervals.  The  earth  beneath  is  then  op- 
positel}'  electrified ;  consequently,  tliere  is 
attraction  between  the  unlike  forms 
of  electricity.  If  this  attraction  is  suffi- 
ciently great,  a  lightning  stroke  en- 
sues, which  corresponds  to  a  spark  that  is 
produced  by  bringing  in  contact  two  op- 
positeh'  electrified  Iiodies. 

Electricity  also  manifests  itself  in  na- 
ture in  the  phenomenon  of  polar  lights, 
called  aurora  horealk,  or  aurora  australis, 
according  as  it  appears  in  the  northern  or 
southern  regions.  It  is  of  almost  nightly 
occurrence  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  streaks  of  light  that  radiate  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan,  or  as  an  arch  across  the 
sky.  In  tliis  country  it  occasionally  ap- 
pears like  several  pale   streaks   of  light. 


The  phenomenon  is  due  to  electrical  dis- 
charge in  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  its 
upper  strata. 

Electricity  may  be  produced  in  various 
waj's.  All  of  them,  however,  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  disturbances  of  the  particles 
of  a  body  from  their  quiet.  The  most 
ready  means  of  disturbing  the  quiescence 
is  by  friction.  For  example,  if  a  piece  of 
glass  or  amber  is  briskly  rubbed,  it  be- 
comes electrified  sufficientl}^  to  attract 
light  bodies.  Electricity  thus  produced 
by  actual  fi-iction  is  called  frictional,  or 
static  electricity.  To  produce  it  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  Electrophorus,  the  Plate, 
tlie  Dilectric  and  the  Holtz,  electric  ma- 
chines are  used.  Thej-  consist  of  some 
resinous  or  vitreous  substances,  wliich  by 
an  appropriate  mechanism,  are  rubbed 
more  brisklj-  than  could  be  done  by  the 
hand  alone. 

Electricity  may  ftirther  be  produced  by 
chemical  action,  when  it  results  fi-om 
the  union  or  division  of  two  or  more 
bodies.  The  latter  is  the  action  of  all 
batteries. 

It  is  also  produced  by  machines  afford- 
ing a  constant  supplj^  of  electricity,  such 
as  a  dynamo;  also  by  the  action  of  mag- 
nets, and  lastly,  by  heating  or  chilling 
the  junction  of  two  metals  that  are  in  a 
complete  circuit. 

These  are  briefly  some  of  the  ways  of 
producing  electricity.  I  shall  now  speak 
of  its  properties  and  applications. 

An}-  conductor  is  rendered  magnetic  bj' 
passing  a  current  tlirough  it.  But  when 
a  coil  of  insulated  wiie  (i.  e.  clothed  in  a 
nonconducting  substance)  is  wrapped 
around  a  bar  of  soft  iron  and  is  in  a  com- 
plete circuit,  the  iron  becomes  strongly 
magnetized.  It  remains  magnetized  only 
as  long  as  the  circuit  is  closed. 

Ujion  the  fact  that  soft  iron  is  thus 
magnetized  depends  the  action  of  the 
electric-bell  and  of  the  telegraph.  While 
the  circuit  is  closed  the  iron  bar  is  a 
magnet.  By  its  power  of  attraction  it 
draws  to  it  another  piece  of  iron  that  is 
very  near  its  pole.  So  far  the  electric-bell 
and  telegraph  are  alike  in  construction. 
In  the  electric-bell  the  mo^'alile  piece  of 
iron  is  so  arranged  that  on  beins;  attracted 
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it  breaks  the  circuit.  Thus  the  magnet 
loses  its  power.  By  means  of  a  spring 
the  iron  flies  back  and  again  closes  the 
circuit.  The  iron  bar  is  magnetized  and 
again  attracts  the  iron.  Thus  a  continual 
vibration  is  secured.  This  moval)le  arm- 
ature carries  a  liaunner  that  strikes  the 
bell  at  every  vibration. 

The  electric  telegraph  differs  only  in 
this,  that  the  armature  forms  no  part  of 
the  circuit.  It  is  merely  suspended  near 
the  iron  bar  by  means  of  a  spring.  The 
armature,  therefore,  whidi  also  serves  as 
a  sounder,  is  attracted  as  long  as  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed.  This  enables  the  operator 
to  produce  long  and  short  sounds,  l:iy  a 
combination  of  which  the  telegraphic  al- 
phabet is  composed. 

By  the  aid  of  a  magnet  other  perma- 
nent magnets  are  made;  simply  by  rub- 
bing a  steel  bar  from  end  to  end,  always 
in  the  same  direction,  with  the  magnet. 

Magnets,  either  natural  or  artificial,  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  compass 
and  the  telephone.  The  compass  is  mere- 
ly a  magnet  freely  suspended  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  The  telephone  also  is 
very  simple  in  constru(.'tion.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  combination  of  two  perma- 
nent magnets  with  a  coil  of  insulated 
wire  wrajiped  around  their  ends.  The 
sound,  liowevcr,  is  increased  if  a  thin 
iron  disk,  capabkuif  vibrating  very  easily, 
is  placed  near  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
The  voice  causes  the  disk  to  vi1)rate. 
Tluis  a  current  is  induced  in  tlie  wire 
whicli  acts  on  tlie  magnet  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  The  disk  moves  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  one  set  in  motion 
by  the  pvUsations  of  the  voice  and  re- 
produces the  sound. 

A  current  of  electricity  may  produce 
convulsions  in  a  recently  killed  animal. 
It  has  the  same  effect  on  living  beings, 
and  thus  is  used  by  physicians  as  a  cure 
for  disease. 

As  a  result  of  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion cif  tile  respective  forms  ot  electri- 
cit}',  it  may  be  made  to  produce  cliemical 
combination  and  chemical  decomposition. 
Many  clu'mical  comjiounds  can  lie  de- 
composrd  by  mcri'ly  jiassing  a  current 
through  (licni.      If,  for  example,  a  current 


is  passed  through  water,  the  liquid  will 
be  resolved  into  its  primary  constituents, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Similarly,  if 
the  gases  are  collected  and  a  current  is 
passed  through  them,  they  will  be  re- 
composed  into  water.  Other  liquids  are 
decomposed  with  more  difficulty,  and  re- 
cjuire  the  injection  of  successive  electric 
sparks.  But  this  j^roperty  is  also  the  un- 
derhdng  principle  of  the  valuable  art  of 
metallurgy,  by  which  we  mean  the  art 
of  depositing  a  metallic  coating  on  a  sulj- 
stance  prepared  for  its  reception.    ■ 

When  a  current  flows  through  a  con- 
ductor, a  part  of  the  electric  energy  is 
changed  into  heat  energy.  The  heat 
depends,  as  Joule  discovered,  upon  the 
resistence  the  current  meets,  the  square 
of  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the 
time  the  current  is  flowing.  A  fine  wire 
and  a  substance  that  offers  great  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  electricity,  are  more 
highly  heated  than  good  conductors.  A 
remarkable  heat  can  thus  be  attained. 
All  known  metals  have  been  molten  with 
it;  even  carbon  rods  have  been  heated 
until  soft  enough  for  welding.  This  prop- 
erty of  electricity  is  directlv  used  in 
blasting,  in  firing  mines,  in  military 
operations,  in  heating  the  filament  in  the 
incandescent  lamps  and  the  carbon  rods 
of  the  voltaic  arc  lights. 

Electricity  is  continually  being  applied 
to  more  practical  uses.  Already  it  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  taking  the  place  of  steam, 
and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  it 
will  furnirh  the  motive  power,  not  merely 
for  our  street  ears,  but  also  for  the  heavier 
railroad  coaches. 

Jos.  J.  Meyer, 

Senior. 

•X' 

^^'H0  gave  the  following  definition  of  a 
p(iI}/gon,  at  the  recent  examination:  A 
■poh/goii  is  a  square  circle!  (or  a  square 
consisting  of  six  sides!)?     Ask  Mac. 

"How  on  earth  were  the  Democrats 
able  to  carry  even  one  solitary  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  last  landslide,  along 
the  Lake  States?" 

"Bv  lansing  Michigan." 
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(ground  a  Great  Cit?. 


Visit  to  an  Oil  Refinery. 


'A'LTiiouGH    gas  and  electricity  are  the 
highest  forms  of  illumination,    re- 
fined oil  is  still  a  very  popular  light. 

Pittsliurg,  which  can  boast  of  almost 
every  industry,  also  presents  a  most  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  process  of  refining  oil.  Not- 
withstanding tMif'flie  jTroud  "Iron  City" 
is  situated  at  a  distance  of  aliout  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
famous  Oil  City,  it  is,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  of  transportation,  one  of  the 
greatest  oil  refining  centres  of  the  world. 
It  is  rivaled  only  by  Cleveland. 

The  process  of  refining  oil  ^•aries  some- 
what in  the  diti'erent  establishments,  but 
every  retinery  has  a  series  of  stills  through 
which  the  oil  passes  and  in  which  it 
undergoes  the  necessary  treatment. 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  the  mode 
of  refining  oil,  I  visited  the  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Compan}',  on  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad,  near  Fifty-Seventh  Street. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  refineries  in 
the  city.  It  has  all  the  tacilities  of  trans- 
portation, and  is  beautifully  located  on 
the  lianks  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

Expecting  to  obtain  some  information 
regarding  the  process  of  refining  oil,  I 
entered  the  office  and  was  ushered  into 
the  manager's  private  office.  After  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  my  visit,  I-  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  manager  himself 
volunteer  to  show  me  the  vast  refinery. 

The  first  process,  after  the  crude  oil 
has  been  pumped  into  the  "receiving 
tank,"  is  to  transfer  it  into  large  stills 
near  b}-.  These  stills  are  made  of  heavj' 
plate  iron  and  are  capable  of  withstand- 
ing a  very  great  pressure.  The  stills  are 
then  securely  closed  and  a  fire  is  applied 
beneath  to  raise  the  liquid  to  the  distilla- 
tion point,  which  varies  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Fahrenheit.  After  the  oil  has  been 
heated  thirty-six  hours,  a  hundred  barrel 
still  is  about  '"run  off"  or  sufficiently 
heated. 


Attached  to  this  tank  is  a  "condenser," 
or  what  refiners  call  a  "worm."  This 
consists  of  long  iron  pipes,  into  which  the 
substance  passes  as  it  evaporates.  These 
condensing  pipes  are  constantly  covered 
with  cold  water,  which  causes  the  vapor 
to  return  to  its  former  condition. 

The  oil  then  flows  into  the  '  'receivino- 
room,"  where  the  different  oils  are  sepa- 
rated according  to  their  density.  The  oil 
that  at  first  Hows  from  the  jjipes  is  very 
light  and  explosive,  and  is  used  as  "gas- 
oline." As  the  oil  flows  through  the 
pipes,  it  gradually  becomes  heavier  and 
less  explosive.  This  is  known  as  "ben- 
zine" or  "naphtha."  Tlie  third  class  of 
oil  goes  to  the  parafline  manufactory. 
The  next  product  is  called  "cymogene, " 
which  is  frequently  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  ice.  Finally,  a  portion  of  the 
oil  is  given  out  which  is  known  as  "kero- 
sene." The  oil  is  now  relatively  free  from 
the  odious  and  inflammable  elements 
that  characterized  the  earlier  "runs"  from 
the  stills ;  1  mt  it  must  yet  undergo  further 
treatment. 

The  final  distillate  is  conveyed  to  an- 
other still  wheri?  it  is  injected  with  steam, 
the  gentle  heat  driving  oft' a  large  portion 
of  its  explosive  ingredients  through  a  con- 
necting i>ipe. 

The  oil  is  again  transferred  to  a  still 
called  the  "agitator."  It  is  then  treated 
w  i  t  h  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
Sulphuric  Acid.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is 
thoroughly  agitated  Iiy  a  filast  of  air 
forced  through  a  tube  in  the  distillate. 
This  process  separates  the  dirt  and  tar 
that  may  still  adhere  to  the  oil.  The 
•  oil  which  had  already'  become  as  white 
and  clear  as  water  is  now  a  thick,  tarry 
liquid  called  "sludge."  This  "sludge" 
has  a  very  offensive  odor  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizers. 
The  oil  is  then  washed  with  clean  cold 
water.  As  the  water  falls  to  the  liottom 
it  cleanses  the  contents  of  the  tank  and 
removes  the  light  films  that  may  still  be 
attached  to  the  oil.  The  remaining  traces 
of  the  Acid  are  then  neutralized  bj^  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  which  also  deo- 
dorizes the  oil. 

The  oil  has  now  been  sufficientlv  re- 
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fined,  Init,  to  brighten  and  lighten  its 
color,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  "bleachers"  or 
settling  tanks.  The  oil  remains  in  these 
tanks  until  the  lighter  portions  of  the 
oil  have  e\-aporated  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  will  not  ignite  if  a  match  is  ap- 
plied to  it.  After  it  has  been .  in  the 
"l.leacliers"'  about  thirty-six  hours,  it  is 
withilruAvn  and  prepared  for  shipment  to 
tlie  home  and  foreign  markets, 

Leo  L.  Meyer, 

Preshnirtti. 


THE  PITTSBURG  PROVISION  CO. 

(Continued.) 


•^s  the  general  history  of  this  Company 
was  explained  in  the  previous  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  diftcr- 
ent  meats  are  prei)ared  for  the  market. 

The  first  and  most  almndantly  jiro- 
duced  is  tlie  dressed  beef  It  is,  indeed, 
surj)rising  to  watch  the  various  processes, 
\vhich  one  of  these  unfortunate  ^•ictims  to 
our  liuman  necessities  undergoes,  before 
it  is  ready  for  tlie  market.  It  is  first 
killed  in  the  slaughter-house,  and  after 
l)eing  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  placed  in 
the  clnll-room.  This  department  is 
iiKidcratcly  warm  wlien  the  cattle  are  first 
brouglit  in,  l>ut,  after  a  short  time,  is 
made  cddl  by  means  of  a  very  effective 
process  rci cntly  introduced,  and  t'onsist- 
ing  chiefiy  of  long  coils,  througli  wliicli 
runs  the  cooling  fiuid  made  out  iil\l///()W- 
ii'ia  Jji'iiif. 

From  the  chih-room,  wliicli  lias  a  cajia- 
city  for  about  20(1  animals,  it  is  taken  to 
tlic  refrigerator  and  is  then  reaily  for  tlie 
wholesale  market. 

The  next  de]iarlment  wliicli  we  entered 
[irovi'd  a  great  deal  more  interesting  tlian 
anything  we  had  yet  seen.  In  the  first 
place,  we  were  entertained  very  niucli  by 
llie  ratlier  unmusical  strains  whicli  arose 
from  the  large  nunilier  of  liogs,  that 
seemed  to  ;nitieip:ite  their  approaeliint;' 
doom.  U|ion  our  in(|uii'y  we  learned 
(li:ll  .".(10  wel-e  killed  in  one  hour.  'I'liev 
are  suspended  liy  uie:ins  of  an  adjustable 


inille)',  and  are  stabbed  by  a  man  stand- 
ing on  a  platform,  after  which  they  are 
drojDped  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water. 
When  thus  cleaned  and  thoroughly 
washed  they  are  taken  into  another  room, 
where  they  are  cut  up.  Here  we  met  a 
most  friendly  old  gentleman,  to  whom  we 
owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Pitts- 
liurg  Provision  Co. ,  fi-om  the  fact  that  he 
left  nothing  in  this  department  unex- 
plained. The  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
liere  was  a  large  table,  around  which  a 
great  man}'  men  were  engaged  in  .cutting. 
jVnotlier  group,  close  by,  were  busilj'  oc- 
cupied at  wrapping  up  these  pieces  and 
hauling  them  into  the  refrigerator.  This 
is  a  spacious  place  containing  a  number 
of  slieh'es,  on  which  the  pork  is  kept, 
each  sort  liaving  a  different  section. 

The  sheep  department  was  not  in  oper- 
ation on  the  day  of  our  visit,  but,  from 
^vhat  our  friend  told  us,  we  may  be  en- 
al)led  to  say  a  word  about  the  manner  in 
whicli  this  inoffensive  animal  is  turned 
into  food.  The  sheej)  are  killed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hogs,  but  undergo  a  dif- 
ferent process,  when  the  wool  is  being 
taken  off.  There  is  a  cjdinder  made  of 
ivire  netting,  open  at  the  ends,  in  which 
the  sheep  are  placed  after  being  killed, 
and,  liy  the  re\'oh-ing  of  which,  the  hair 
is  taken  off'.  After  tJiis  thej'  are  treated 
in  much  about  the  sanle  way  as  that  ex- 
plained of  the  other  meats,  before  being- 
put  in  the  refrigerator.  In  the  next  room 
we  entered,  the  more  fiinciful  meats  are 
lirejiared,  amongst  them  beii'ig  blood- 
pudding,  sausage  and  bologna.   .^ 

The  blood-pudding  is  niadu  uji  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  young  pork,  which  are 
chopped  A-ery  fine,  and  then  put  through 
a  steam  stufting-machine.  After  it  is 
taken  out  of  here,  it  is  emjitied  int(i  a 
large  tub  and  mixed  with  several  buckets 
full  of  ]>ure  blood,  obtained  from  the  hog 
when  killed.  This  mixture  is  stuffed 
into  bladders.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  the 
latter  jiroduct  th:!n  for  any  other  of  the 
ground  meats. 

Sausage  is  niaile  somewhat  like  the 
jiudding  but  differs  in  the  comiiosition, 
in  having  pork  and  beef  as  its  ingredients. 
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These  are  ground  up  and  put  into  a  large 
tank,  having  a  small  tube  projecting  from 
the  side,  through  which  tlie  meat  is  forced 
out  into  the  bladders.  When  one  of  these 
bladders  is  filled,  it  sometimes  measures 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length.  It  is  tied 
up  liy  several  men,  who  accomplish  their 
work  with  such  wonderful  agilitj-,  that 
one  would  hnd  much  dithcultv  in  guess- 
ing at  the  nature  of  the  knot  used  liy 
them,  had  he  not  seen  it  when  thus  easily 
and  artisticall}'  made. 

Now  comes  the  meat  which  is  so  often 
despised  by  the  amlntious  Jiouse-wife  and 
yet  so  appreciated  l)y  children,  namely 
the  well-known  bologna.  Many  persons 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  compo- 
sition used  in  making  this  meat  is  un- 
wholesome. Well,  this  may  be  said  of 
some  of  the  liologna  produced  b}-  a  few 
unscrupulous  butchers,  who,  perhajis, 
cannot  otherwise  make  profit  out  of  the 
unsold  or  imperfect  remnants  of  their 
meat.  But,  in  such  an  establishment  as 
this,  it  is  not  the  case,  for  they  use,  in 
all  these  products,  nothing  but  the  best 
and  purest  meat. 

There  are  many  l)y-products,  which  we 
should  not  fail  to  mention,  as,  for  in- 
stance, lard,  oleo,  from  which  oleomar- 
garine comes,  stearine,  tallow,  and,  final- 
ly, the  hog-skins,  from  which  saddles, 
etc.,  are  made.  Lard  is  made  of  the  fat 
of  the  hog,  by  lieing  melted  and  run  into 
an  agitator,  in  which  there  are  a  number 
of  paddles  that  serve  to  l^reak  the  grain 
and  make  the  lard  pure.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  agitator  is  125°. 

Tallow  is  made  of  the  inside  fat  of  beef, 
w'hich  is  boiled  and  run  into  cans,  where 
it  remains  for  24  hours,  in  order  that  a 
grain  may  be  obtained,  after  which  it  is 
emptied  into  bags  and  pressed.  The  oil 
that  runs  out  is  called  oleo,  and,  in  its 
crude  state,  is  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  German  ports,  where  it  is  made  into 
oleomargarine.  What  remains  in  the  bags 
is  called  stearine,  which  is  principally  used 
or  softening  leather,  and  for  stiffening  up 
the  lard  in  summer. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery  which  is  used 
in   all   these    various    departments    and 


which,  introduced  and  especially  adapted 
by  the  Company  themselves,  is  equal  in 
efliciency  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
largest  establishments  of  Chicago.  An- 
other striking  and,  at  the  same  time 
pleasing,  feature  of  the  big  plant,  is  the 
extreme  cleanliness  of  every  room  and  of 
every  implement  employed  therein,  which 
is,  of  course,  but  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  great  solicitude  of  the  Com- 
l)any  ami  of  its  purpose  to  furnish  only 
the  licst  and  must  wholesome  ibod  to  its 
many  patrons. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  renew  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  office,  whom  wa  have 
previously  mentioned,  the  expression  of 
sincere  thanks  for  the  privileges  accorded 
and  the  explanations  given  during  our 
interesting  and  instructive  visit. 

John  A.  McVean, 


ART  ON  THE  STREETS. 

I  T  is  liut  recently,  that  our  busy,  hust- 
ling thorouglifares — so  long  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  artistic  designs  of  the  litlio- 
grapher's  art — liave  become  the  liroad 
theatre  of  the  painter's  talent  in  the  most 
aesthetic  sense.  Only  a  few  months  ago, 
people  hurrying  along  on  foot,  or  rushing 
past  in  the  crowded  street  cars,  began  to 
notice  ^•ast  boards  erected  at  various 
points  along  the  principal  avenues.  They 
were  carefull}'  smoothed  and  freshly  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  immaculate  '\\'hite — in 
imitation  of  a  large  canvas.  Far  from 
exhilijting  the  rough  and  uncouth  exterior 
and  supports  of  the  olden  boards,  so 
familiar  to  the  public  from  time  im- 
memorial, the}'  were  trim,  neat  and  at- 
tractive in  everj'  way.  Then  there  w-as  a 
certain  air  of  niysterj'  hanging  over  them 
for  a  time,  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
covered  by  an  immense  curtain  belnnd 
which  could  be  seen  the  ladder  and  otlier 
^•aried  apparatus  of  the  painter.  Little 
by  little,  faint  glimpses  could  be  had  of 
rustic  scenery,  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  of 
full-sized  and  realistic  figures,  until  at 
length  the  passers-by  could  satisfy  their 
curiosit}'-  and  their  taste  for  the  beautiful. 
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by  gazing  at  the  uncovered  paintings 
spread  out  tlius  liefore  them  along  the 
streets.  ^Xeie  they  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  some  millionaire  and  ec- 
centric artist  to  rival  the  more  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  display'  of  the  Carnegie  Art 
Museum  at  Sclienley  Park,  or  were  they 
—well  !     What  could  they  l3e? 

They  were  nothing  else  l;)ut  sign-l)oards 
for  a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g  purjioses  !  but — sign- 
boards that  capjied  the  climax  of  19tli 
century  advertising,  giving  evidence  of 
the  highest  develoj^nient  of  the  sign- 
painter's  handicraft,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  stiff,  dismal,  matter-of-fact,  rough- 
looking  boards  that,  till  then,  liad  more 
the  effect  of  defacing  than  of  ornamenting 
our  streets. 

A\'e  do  not  fear  to  he  accused  of  exag- 
geration when  we  claim  that  Pittsburg 
stands  without  a  peer  in  the  matter  of 
sign-board  ad\'ertising,  although,  in  re- 
spect to  newspaper  advertising.  New  York 
naturally  claims  the  leading  place.  In 
the  journals  of  the  Metropolis,  every  no\-- 
elty  that  has  been  invented  to  promote 
this  purpose  is  introduced  and  readily 
made  use  of  with  telling  effect,  while  in 
our  hustling  city  every  lamp-post  and 
telegraph  pole  and  ^■acant  lot  is  pressed 
into  service  in  this  respect.  It  is  true,  as 
we  have  previously  remarked,  that  some 
of  these  primitive  signs  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  their  rigid  and  monoto- 
nous lettering,  proved  only  an  eye-sore  to 
the  public  at  large.  Now,  however,  a 
complete  and  agreeable  (diange  has  taken 
place,  which,  we  trust,  has  come  to  stay. 

The  old  lilack-and-white  lettering  of 
the  past  has  found-  a  novel  and  unex- 
pected sulistitute  in  the  beautifully-lilend- 
cd,  pictorial  work,  introduced  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  well-known  Mr.  G.  G. 
(.)"Brien,  in  his  now  famous  " "Art  Bulle- 
tins." Someday  or  other,  a  vacant  lot, 
in  the  neighlxirhood  of  a  frciiuented 
thoroughfare,  attracted  his  ever  wide- 
awake attention.  Soon  a  temporary  board 
was  erected,  on  which  appeared  a  most 
inviting  ncwslioy  selling  some  dail}^  pa- 
per. Farther  on,  another  lioard  arose 
with  e(pial]y  artistic  designs,  calculated 
to  attract  tlie  attention  of  the  admirer  to 


some  business  proposition  or  announce- 
ment, which  it  was  its  chief  purpose  to 
advertise.  The  number  rapidly  increased, 
just  as  Mr.  O'Brien  himself,  together  with 
business  men  generally,  began  to  reahze 
how  happily  and  successfully  these  clever 
painting's  united  all  the  essentials  of  a 
good  advertising  medium — power  to  dis- 
play the  object  or  business  to  advantage, 
and  power  to  arrest  attention.  Thus 
from  a  few,  scattered  here  and  there  in 
chance  locations,  they  grew  to  be  a  regu- 
larly organized  series,  comprising  to-day 
upwards  of  75  "Art  Bulletins  !" 

It  would  lie  impossible  to  describe  them 
all,  or  even  to  describe  the  varied  assort- 
ment of  business  lines  which  they  repre- 
sent. Some  devote  more  space  to  the 
sign  proper,  some  to  the  accompanying 
picture.  There  are  some  whose  lettering 
is  bold— others  in  which  it  is  apparently 
secondary — but  in  all,  it  is  artistic.  Some 
are  highly  colored— others  are  more  gently 
shaded— but  all  are,  in  some  way  or  other, 
striking  and  effective  in  their  combina- 
tion. Out  along  Fifth  Avenue,  for  in- 
stance, there  is,  on  one  large  frame,  a  dog 
depicted  with  such  fidelity  to  nature  and 
in  such  delicately  blended  colors,  as  well 
as  against  such  a  proportionate  back- 
ground, that  the  animal  seems  to  stand 
out  barking  and  snapping,  full  of  life,  at 
the  passer-by. 

Old  walls,  fences  and  barns,  that  had 
never  liefore  tasted  of  the  beauties  of 
paint,  have  now  begun  to  brighten  up. 
Abandoned  or  unsightly  spots  like 
Ruch's  Hill,  at  the  big  "S'\  curve  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  just  above  Soiio,  have  re- 
ceived their  just  reward;  in  a  word,  sign 
after  sign  has  made  its  appearance,  and, 
if  the  rivalry  of  the  painters  continues,  it 
will  soon  resemble  a  "grand  old  art  gal- 
lery" out  on  a  rampage. 

Among  the  signs  which  have  caught 
the  i>ublic  eye  and  obtained  comment 
through  the  press  are  those  which  adver- 
tise the  large  business  of  Mr.  G.  G.  O'Brien 
himself  A  few  of  the  most  striking  are 
those  that  we  have  endeavored  to  set  be- 
fore our  readers  in  half-tone  engravings, 
which,  although  beautiful,  can  not  set 
forth  the  real   pictorial   qualities  of  the 
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color-work  of  tlie  original  signs.    Aniongst      railniail   track,    lieside    whi(?h    stands    an 
tlioni  is  a  inoonliglit  scene  representing  a      old    shed    on    which    the    advertisement 


looks  as  nuicli  at  home,  as  the  real  and 
smaller  shed  in  the  distance,  beyond  the     • 
big  sign-board. 

Musical  Deparimeni 

The  protracted  illuess  ol'  Charles  Giirovi,  our 
clariouetist,  has  left  a  gap  not  easy  to  till  in  the 
orchestra.  We  trust,  however,  that  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  occupy  his  old  position  again. 

Our  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  with 
the  reopening  of  school  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember next,  our  new  pipe-organ  will  be  ready  for 
use.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Didiuger  &  Co. 
of  Philadelphia.  The  instrument  will  be  tubular- 
pneumatic  both  in  the  key-action  and  in  the 
draw-stop  action, — will  have  two  JIanuals,  and 
the  full  range  of  pedal-notes,  and  will  contain 
1290  speaking  pipes.  The  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  entire  scheme  have  been  prepared  by  Prof 
W.  B.  Mayer  of  Pittsburg,  whose  thorough  ac- 
rjuaintance  with  all  the  details  of  organ-building, 
the  precious  result  of  long  years  of  assiduous 
study,  and  whose  consummate  skill  as  a  concert- 
organist  of  the  highest  standing, — are  a  sure 
guarantee  that  the  instrument  will  be  all  we 
conld  desire.  It  is  erected  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ting  the  requirements  of  divine  service,  as  also  of 
aftbrding  every  facility  for  imparting  to  the  stu- 
dents a  correct  and  comijlete  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  organ  playing. 

To  the  many  kind  friends  who  have  already 
contributed  to  the  organ  fund,  we  tender  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  In  our  next  issue,  we  shall  in- 
sert a  detailed  description  of  the  instrument. 

The  following  programmes  have  been  rendered 
during  the  last  month  at  our  Sunday  Evening 
Entertainments : 

March  8th. 

1,    Cornet  Duet,— "Believe  Me  if  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Cliarms,"  -  -  .  . 

Fr.  Ketka  and  .T.  Schroeffel. 


James  P.   Donovan, 

Senior  Bus 


i,    Kssay,— "Historical  Reading,"       -      J.  GJrunenwald 

3,  Vocal  Duet,— "Unfurl  the  Glorious  Banner," 
T.  Maniecki  and  Thos.  Collins. 

4,  Recitation,— "The  Vil!a,5e  Blacksmith," 
Jno.  jNIcNeill. 

5,  Debate,— "Resolved,  That  Longfellow  was  a  greater 
Poet  than  Tennyson."     .  -  .  . 

.Atlirmative,  Messrs.  ONeilt  and  Ross. 
Xe.gative,  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  jMcGarey. 
G,    Piano  Selection, — "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
Fr.  Aaron. 

March  1.5th. 

1,  Song, — "Those  Lost  Happy  Days," 
Messrs.  Brady,  Bartb,  McKean  and  Wren. 

2,  Recitation, — "Selection  from  Milton,"         -    R    Ross 

3,  I'^ssay, — "The  Mouse  in  The  Soup 'tureen," 
Robert  >[oran. 

4,  Song, — "Farewell  Father,  Friend  and  Ciuardian," 
JI.  Sonuefeld. 

5,  Recitation, — "Somebody's  Mother,"  Louis  Litzinger 
0,    Recitation, — "Lauding  of  Columbus,''     -     L.  Knorr 

7,  Piano  Polka, — "Sparkling  Cascade,"  W'm.  ^IcGeehin 

8,  Recitation,— "The  Purest  Pearl.  "     -      Chas.  Mellon 

0,  Essay, — "Advantages  of  a  Good  Education,"    - 
•R.  Litzinger. 

10,    Mandolin  Duett, — "Air  Favori,.. 

Messrs.  Q.uinn  and  Mc\'eau, 

March  22nd. 

1,  PianoDuett,— "Wedding  Waltz," 
Messrs.  Jno.  Schroeft'el  and  Chas.  Huhn. 

",    Essay, — "The  Little  General  in  The  School  Room," 
A.  Stalkowski. 

3,  Piano  Solo, — "Valte  Petite,"     -      Claude  McDermid 

4,  Recitation,— , ''the  Leper,"    -  -  ,Tos.  Q.uigley 
D,    Piano  Solo, — "Polka  Favorite,"      -     \Vm.  McGeehin 

6,  Recitation, — "Bingen  on  The  Rhine,"    -Jas.  Kearney 

7,  Song, — "Faint  not.  Fear  not,'' 
^Messrs.  .Jno,  Schroeffel  and  S.  Lieseujohn. 

8,  Debate, — "Resolved,  That  Philosophy  has  influenced 
the  world  to  a  greater  extent  than  Oratory." 

Atiirmative,  Messrs.  ,T.  Callahan  and  T.  iVlaniecki. 
Negative,  Messrs.  Frk.  Retka  and  .fno.  \\ietrzynski. 
Chairman,  Alb.  LoefEer. 
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APPARENT  INCREASE  OF  SUICIDES. 

Ftids  and  fashions  are  e'\-er  manifesting 
theinseh'cs;    and  the  hitest  one  seems  to 
he  a  little  too  Pagan  for  these  Christian 
times.        Tliere   seems   to    l->e   spreading, 
even  amongst  educated  men,  an  inclina- 
tion to  mnrder  anj'  one  who  has  deepl_y 
injnred  them,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  law,  to  kill  themselves. 
Some  e'\-en  g(j  so  far  as  thus  to  commit 
suicide  on  account  of  a  little  sickness  or 
of  an  impending  trouble  and,  contrary  to 
the  feelings  of  Hamlet,  they  would  '  'rather 
fly  to  troubles   they   know  not   of,  than 
liear  the  (.ines    they  liave. '"     Trouble   of 
one  kind  or  anotlier  may  lead  to  insomn- 
nia,  and  insomnia  may  lead  to  insanitj^, 
but  nothing  should  prompt  a  man  to  de- 
prive himself  of  that  life  which  lie  had  no 
share  in  giving  to  himself 

The  numerous  suicides  of  tn  day  demon- 
strate tlie  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
pagan  sentiments  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  are  still  til  lie  Ibnud  in  our  midst. 
The  distrust  of  nur  fellow  men,  the  dis- 
lielicl'in  (bid  arc  the  licatlicn  sentiments 
which  send  tlie  suicide  tn  a  premature 
grave.  With  the  true  (..'liristian  it  is  dif- 
ferent ami  bis  rule  is  always  this:  '''tis 
noltler  in  the  uiiml  to  suiter  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  tbrtune,"  than 


"to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles 
and,  by  opposing,  end  them." 

REVERENCE  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 

Whether    it   is   in    view   of  striving  to 
make   more    intelligible    the   scenes    and 
assages  from  the  Bilile,  or  whether  it  is 
fn-   a   less   praiseworthy    purpose,    some 
modern  preachers  go  to  an  unpardonalile 
extreme,  in  introducing   into   the  .scenes 
and   texts  of  the   Bilde,  personages    and 
ideas  that  werj  unknown  in  Bildical  times. 
Such  a  usage  makes  us  look  lightly  on  the 
Biljle,  and   lowers   the  feelings   of  rever- 
ence, which  shouli]  lie  entertained  towards 
that  Sacred  Book.       It  is  perfectly  proper 
to  aim  at  making  as  clear  as  possilile  the 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  make  its  scenes 
as  vivid  as  possible,  yet  when  Ministers 
speak  of  the  sheriff,  with  his  red  flag  and 
his  big  liell  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  is 
time  to  draw  the  line,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
one  step  that  leads  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculcius! 


LOSING  THEIR  OPPORTUNITY. 

A\'ere  the  wedding  feast,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  parable  in  the  Gospel,  to  take 
place  to-day,  the  king's  servants  would 
not  have  far  to  go  in  search  of  guests  to 
take  the  places  of  the  ones  that  disap- 
pointed their  host.  Young  men  and  old 
men  l.iy  the  score  are  always  seen  idling 
their  time  around  corners,  railroad  stations 
aii<l  other  puldie  places.  What  a  pity 
that  so  many  3'oung  men,  by  throwing 
away  the  golden  opportunities  of  im- 
provement, sacriflce  thus  recklessly  all 
possible  iirospects  for  a  bright  and  enjoy- 
able future  !  ^Vith  a  little  courage,  labor 
and  perseverance  they  could  lay  up  treas- 
ures of  enjoyment  far  more  agreealile  and 
lasting  than  alb  the  trivial  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  idleness  and  curiosity. 
H.  A.   CoIUihs, 

Senior. 


S^ecl^anges. 

The  JIaicli  luinilierol'  tlie  "College  Slerenry," 
pulilished  by  stndeuts  of  Gettysburg  College,  Pa., 
is  one  of  our  new  exebauges.  Its  Aluunii  uotes 
are  gotten  itp  in  a  novel  but  practical  way.  Some 
.good  poems  to  be  fouud  iu  tbe  "Mercury.'' 
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The  Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin  arrived  too 
late  to  receive  a  more  extended  notice;  but  a 
casual  glance  a  I  ilie  contents  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it,  i.i  .  vcr_v  way,  merits  the  favorable 
remarks  which  tl.c  exehauge  editor  appends  to  his 
department.— t^t.  Joseph's  Collegian,  (Ind.) 

The  March  number  of  "The  Purple"  has  just 
reached  us.  In  the  article  "A  Sign  of  Decadence," 
the  writer  appropriately  criticises  the  action  taken 
by  the  tacnlty  of  Harvard  University  to  reduce 
the  undergraduate  course  from  four  to  two  yeare. 
Among  the  literary  contributions  of  the  ''Purple" 
an  interesting  and  carefully  written  story  entitled 
•■Great  ilinds  in  the  Same  Channel,"  holds  first 
place. 

AVE  heartily  approve  and  indoree  the  remarks 
made  in  the  "Dial"  as  to  what  an  exchange  col- 
umn should  be.  Honest  and  impartial  criticism 
should  be  its  feature  and  not  merely  flattering- 
notices.  Nor  should  the  exchange  editor  content 
himself  with  making  mere  mention  of  the  various 
exchanges  received  since  the  last  issue,  but  he 
should  select  several  journals  for  each  issue,  care- 
fully stirdy  them,  bestow  praise  where  it  is  due, 
and  criticise  where  it  is  necessary. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College 
BvLi.ETis  sho%vs  a  great  degree  of  neatness  and 
care,  as  well  as  a  high  standard  of  literary  ex- 
cellence and  criticism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
general  reading  matter  in  addition  to  the  items 
that  are  supposed  to  interest  more  particirlarly  the 
students  themselves.  Several  good  editorials 
dwell  upon  such  subjects  as  "Magazine  Reading," 
"Free  Night  Schools,"  and  the  schedule  of  the 
preliminary  law  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Allegheny  County  Bar. — Pittsburg  Leader. 

The  "St.  Mary's  Monthly"  of  Detroit,  is  an- 
other regular  visitor  to  our  sanctum.  Though 
l)ut  an  infant  publication,  it  already  shows  signs 
of  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  journals  of 
its  kind.  In  its  perusal  a  person  is  impressed 
with  the  great  zeal  and  lively  spirit  displayed  by 
the  youugjpeople  of  the  parish.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  note  the  success  achieved  by  the 
Monthly,  as  its  editor,  Eev.  C.  L.  Grunenwakl,' 
C.  S.  Sp.,  was  the  former  Business  Manager  of  the 
Bulletin.  Many  poems  of  great  literary  merit 
are  a  feature  of  the  Monthly. 

The  exchanges  received  since  our  last  issue  are: 
"The  Emerald,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "The  College 
Mercury,"  "St.  Vincent's  Journal,"  "The  Dial," 
"Abbey  Student,"  "The  Viatorian,"  "The  K.  U. 
Enroll,"  "The  De  La  Salle,"  "The  St.  James 
School  Journal,"  "Ave  Maria,"  "Mt.  St.  Joseph's 
Collegian,"  "The  Stylus,"  "The  Mountaineer," 
"Mercersburg  Monthly,"  "The  St.  Xavier's 
Monthly,"  "The  St.  Joseph's  Collegian,"  (Ind.), 
"The  Kalamazoo  Augustinian,"  "The  Purple," 
"St.  Mary's  Monthly,"  (Detroit),  "The  W.  U.  P. 


Courant,''  "The  Villanova  Monthly,"  "Mt.  Car- 
mel  Review"  and  "The  Transylvanian,"  "The 
Indian  Advocate"  and  "The  Carmelite  Review." 

"The  Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  makes  its  debnt  in  our  sanctum.  We  re- 
ceive it  with  fraternal  greeting  and  hope  its  visits 
will  be  a  monthly  occurence.  As  it  is  the  organ 
of  the  College  which  our  professor  of  penmanship 
claims  as  his  Alma  Mater,  it  will  be  of  special 
interest.  "Early  Christian  Literature  and  Schools" 
in  the  February  issue  is  a  masterly  article  and 
evinces  deep  research.  The  programmes  of  Sun- 
day Evening  concerts  are  even  entertaining  to 
study.  "What  pleasure  must  the  students  have  in 
being  present !  Their  method  of  encouraging  song 
and  music  is  worthy  of  imitation." — Mt.  St. 
•Toseph's  Collegian. 

The  most  faithful  and  regular  among  our  ex- 
changes is  "The  Dial"  from  St.  Mary's  College, 
Kansas.  The  boys  who  frequent  the  library, 
where  our  various  exchanges  are  kept  for  perusal, 
pronounce  "The  Dial"  to  be  the  most  interesting 
of  college  publications,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous original  short  stories  it  contains.  Noteworthy 
among  the  contributions  in  the  February  number 
are,  a  poem  entitled  "By  the  Sad  Sea,"  and 
several  good  stories.  The  exchange  column  is 
well  edited.  There  is  one  respect,  however,  in 
which  we  think  "The  Dial,"  could  improve,  i.  e., 
its  alumni  department.  "We  read  very  little 
about  its  past  students.  As  the  majority  of  Col- 
lege journals  depend  greatly  on  past  students  for 
support,  it  bs  but  proper  that  a  special  and  care, 
fully  edited  department  he  reserved  for  them. 
We  regret  also  the  unfortunate  incident  of  the 
plagiarist. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  Exchanges,  and 
perhaps  of  some  of  our  subscribers,  we  repeat  here 
the  remarks  made  in  an  editorial  of  the  First  No. 
of  Vol.  II.,  in  which  we  explained,  carefully  and 
explicitly,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  Bulletin. 
After  expressing  the  hope  that,  within  a  very 
short  time,  the  Bulletin  would  be  issued  as  a 
Monthly,  we  said:  "We  shall,  however,  endeavor 
to  present  to  our  readers  a  sufiicient  amount  and 
quality  of  varied  and  interesting  reading  matter, 
as  will  make  them  feel  satisfied  that  their  very 
moderate  subscription  of  one  dollar  will  not  be 
merely  a  gift,  whose  chief  utility  may  be  con- 
strued as  an  encouragement  to  the  youthful  eftbrts 
of  some  ambitious  students.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  our  aim,  while  maintaining  this  Bulletin  as 
a  College  Journal,  to  give,  if  possible,  a  broader 
scope  and  make  it  a  channel  of  instruction  and 
information  to  general  readers  not  directly  in- 
terested in  the  past  or  present  of  this  Institu- 
tion." 

A.   Bed; 

Philosophy. 
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(^lumni  Department. 

A  large  aud  euthnsiastic  number  of  the  Alumui 
attended  the  quarterly  meeting  which  was  held 
.  March  ind  in  the  College  Parlors.  The  association 
gives  evident  signs  of  increasing  membership  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  note  the  progress  made  by 
it.  As  a  large  number  of  our  old  comrades  have 
not  as  yet  been  enrolled  in  the  Association,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
known  as  the  membership  committee,  whose  ob- 
ject it  should  be  to  look  up  the  old  boys  whose 
names  are  not  on  the  list.  The  following  were 
appointed  on  this  committee  :  Rev.  P.  A.  Mc- 
Dermott,  C.  S.  Sp.;  Messi-s  L.  P.  Blanchard,  M. 
J.  McClafferty,  Jacob  Koeser  and  J.  V.  Mcluerny. 

The  secretary  was  empowered  to  have  the  By- 
Laws  aud  C'oustitution  printed  in  small  form  to  be 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Another  committee  appointed  was  tliat  known  as 
the  banquet  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers with  full  power  to  act  in  arranging  for  the 
annual  banquet  which  is  to  be  held  this  year  on 
June  iOth. 

The  president  of  the  Association  has  appointed 
the  following  on  the  banquet  committee:  Chair- 
man, Mr.  E.  G.  O'Connor;  Rev.  P.  A.  McDermott, 
C.  S.  Sp.;  Messrs.  L.  M.  Heyl,  Harry  Friday,  Jas. 
Kelly,  Jacob  Roeser  and  Jno.  Kane 

They  have  been  requested  to  meet  at  the  Col- 
lege Parlors  ou  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April 
8tb,  to  determine  the  place  and  date  of  the  Ban- 
quet. 

The  following  were  elected  ollicers  for  the  com. 
ingyear:  President,  John  F.  Miller,  Esq.;  Vice 
Presidents,  Mes.srs.  L.  M.  Heyl,  W.  Bergeraud  J. 
L.  Benitz;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  P.  A. 
McDermott,  C.  S.  Sp. ;  Recording  Secretary,  iVlr. 
Wm.  M.  McClatYerty;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  T. 
Ford;  Board  of  Directors,  D.  C.  Cawley,  E.  G. 
O'Connor,  M.  J.  JlcClaffevty,  F.  P.  Cawley,  Rev. 
S.  S.  Rydlewski,  C.  S.  Sp.;  Jas.  J.  Dardis,  F.  T. 
Lauiuger,  Wm.  Weiss,  L.  P.  Blanchard  and  Jas. 
P.  Wall. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  banquet  this  year  will 
prove  as  great  a  success  as  it  did  last  year,  both 
socially  and  linaiicially.  The  committee  of  last 
year  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful 
ertbrts  and  wc  luno  no  donljt  Imt  that  the  com- 
mittee will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  a 
grand  snrccss  lliis  year.  Mo.st  of  the  old  boys 
h)ug  for  Ibis  evening  not  because  of  the  delicious 
viands  served,  but  nmre  because  it  brings  old 
friends  and  idmradcs  together — comrades  who 
have  nut  seen  each  other  for  years— and  alVords 
them  tile  |iltasnrr  of  siicnding  a  pleasant  evening 
together.  May  wc  all  live  tn  enjoy  many  more 
i.'f  the  haii])y  rennions. 


WHAT  OUR  OLD  COMRADES  ARE  DOING. 

Daniel  C.  Becker,  '94,  is  in  the  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  at  Tenth  Street. 


Jos.  Y.  McTnerxey,  '94,  is  employed  in  the 
same  building  by  iMr.  Thomas,  architect.  He  is 
clerk  and  draughtsman. 


Jerry  Focjarty,  '94,  has  the  responsible 
position  of  Assistant  Shipping  Clerk  in  the  Fur- 
niture Department  of  Kauffmauus'  Grand  Depot. 

We  wi.sh  all  the  good  luck  po.s,sible  to  our  com- 
rades of  '94.  Success  has  attended  their  efl'orts  so 
far,  and  we  hope  they  will  go  ou  "crescendo." 

Mr.  Jos.  M.  Cawi.ey,  '94,  is  bookkeper  for 
.Jas.  Bonner  &  Co.,  Steam  Appliance  and  Con- 
structing Engineers,  whose. offices  are  in  the  Car- 
negie Building. 

•!-♦ 

Me.  Frank  Wolf,  '94,  is  proving  himself  a 
great  benefit  to  his  brothers  in  the  leading  Hotel 
in  McKeesport.  He  finds  plenty  of  occupation  in 
atteudiug  to  the  extensive  busiue.ss. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  success  of  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Ed.  F.  Stratmau,  '90.  For  the 
past  four  years  he  has  been  in  the  offices  of  the 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company,  and  at  jjreseut 
occupies  the  important  position  of  Assistant 
Teller.  We  are  sure  that  the  future  has  some- 
thing in  store  for  him. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  .Tacob  Roeser,  '86, 
has  been  in  the  office  of  the  Crescent  Steel  Co. 
We  learn  that  his  employers  are  about  to  promote 
him  to  a  very  responsible  position.  We  hope  to 
see  him  receive  the  promotion  -which  he  so  well 
deserves,  for  he  is  fnll  worthy  of  tl>e  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  his  emjiloyers.      j 

One  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  for  a  few 
years  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  late  Father 
Quinn,  aud  who  still  speaks  with  pride  of  his 
happy  schooldays,  is  Mr.  L.  P.  Blanchard,  '84. 
His  devotion  to  his  .-Vlma  Jtater  is  .still  very  mani- 
fest, not  only  by  his  regular  attendance  at  all  the 
Alumni  meetings  meetings,  but  also  by  the  in- 
terest he  takes  in  all  its  doings.  Of  late  years, 
Mr.  Blanchard  has  been  in  the  Real  Estate  busi- 
ness and  has  met  with  the.  success  that  a- man  of 
his  energy  aud  talent  deserves.  He  is  now  well 
provided  for,  and  has  pei-sonal  projierty  that  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  be  a  source  of  great  iucouie 
to  its  owner. 


All  those  who  where  present  at  the  last  meet- 
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iiig  must  have  noticed  the  great  enthusiasm  shomi 
liy  our  oUl  comrade,  Mr.  Wm.  Weiss,  '88.  We 
are  proud  to  notice  the  success  he  has  met  with 
since  lie  left  College.  He  proved  to  all  that  he 
was  a  business  man.  Jlr.  Weiss  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  a  Dry  Goods  and  Gents'  tiiruisliiug  store 
on  Second  Ave.,  near  Greenfield.  Printing  also 
has  had  some  special  attractions  for  Mr.  Weiss,  for 
we  see  his  name  at  the  head  of  a  jirinting  house 
also  on  Second  Ave.,  with  the  firm  name  of  Wm. 
Weiss  it  Bro.  Our  comrades  know.where  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  anything  in  the  line  of 
Gents"  fiiruishiugs  or  good  printing  at  reasonable 
prices.     Give  him  a  call. 


We  are  happy  to  congratulate  those  of  our  old 
toys  who,  within  the  last  few  mouths,  liave 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Benedicts. 

First  of  all  we  must  mention  Dr.  E.  B.  JIcGraw, 
'86,  who  has  found  a  worthy  helpmeet  in  t'le  per- 
son of  Jliss  A.  Weaver,  of  Wilkinsbnrg,  and  who 
is  meeting  with  wonderful  success  iu  his  pro- 
fession. 

Xext  comes  our  old  friend,  and  hero  of  the 
base  ball  field,  J.  ilcKenua.  who  has  taken  to 
himself  a  life  partner  from  amongst  the  model 
maidens  of  the  South  Side.  We  hope  this  im- 
portant event  in  J's  career  will  not  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  some  of  the  good  games  our  patrons 
may  expect  to  witness  this  season  on  the  H.  G.  C. 
Campus. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  wedding  of  note  occurred 
at  Sacred  Heart  Church.  East  End.  when  Mr. 
Bernard  J.  O'Toole,  aud  Sliss  JIand  Earr,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  L.  Barr,  were  married  by  the 
Eev.  F.  Keane.  Mr.  O'Toole  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Imsiness  circles,  being  the  head  of 
the  tinaucial  department  of  the  diverse  interests  of 
Harry  Davis. 

•i— I" 

(Jmong  i}\Q  hoarders. 


"Director's  absent  on  vacation.  The 
Glee  Club's  sileift  till  his  return." 

H.  SiiiTH  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Wheclina;.  ;'.  c. .  in  riding  a  wheel. 

Several  of  the  l>oarders  recently  visit- 
ed the  "Western  Penitentiary. ' "  Let  this 
not  be  considered  ambiguous. 

Patrick  the  other  day  was  leaning  on 

E ky's   shoulder,    when   the   latter 

kindly  informed  him  that  he  was  no  lean- 
ing POLE. 

Las.  McGeehln"  and  Howard  Dowhng 


are  at  home  for  a  few  days,  Imt  are  ex- 
pected liack  at  the  end  of  tlie  Easter  holi- 
days. 

Tom  Burke's  busy  season  is  to  begin 
so.in.  His  being  busy  will  consist  in 
jiicking  winners  on  the  various  race  tracks 
in  the  country. 

Among  the  senior  boarders  trying  for 
positions  on  the  various  teams  of  the  Col- 
lege are  :  L.  Knorr,  .T.  Kearney,  J.  Gill, 
H.  Smith  and  Tlios.  :McBride.. 

C.  A.  GAK0^■I.  whom  an  attack  of  grijj 
at  Christmas  obliged  to  rest  for  some 
weeks  at  home,  paid  his  comrades  a  visit 
tlie  other  day,  to  show  them  that  he  is 
now  nearly  all  right  again. 

Several  of  the  boarders  are  preparing 
a  play  to  be  given  after  the  Easter  holi- 
days. Those  who  will  take  jiart  are  : 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Quinn,  "9(3.  Pv.  C.  Earth, 
Jno.  McVean.  H.  Smith,  Jno.  Gill,  P.  J. 
Gillespie  and  .Mr.  .Jas.  Brady. 

The  junior  boarders  are  organizing  a 
small  baseball  nine  to  contest  for  honors 
in  the  "College  Junior  League.'"  The 
members  of  tlie  team  are  :  E.  Engelke, 
'\V.  McGeehin,  '\V.  and  J.  O'Connor,  AV. 
Moran,  '\'\'.  and  H.  Bowling,  H.  Lamar 
and  J.  Sackville. 

The  committee  of  the  '  ■Boarders"  Bead- 
ing Association"  wish  to  thank  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  and  Cum. -Gazette.  The  boarders 
hereby  also  thank  !Mr.  "Wm.  Brislin,  who 
kindly  brings  to  the  Library  every  day 
the  above  mentioned  papers. 

E.  C.  Earth  was  recently  called  home 
on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  a 
member  of  his  familv.  He  is  now  profit- 
ing of  this  occasion  to  practise  with  the 
home  talent  for  the  play  which  is  to  be 
rendered  in  the  A^'ellsburg  Opera  House, 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  in  which  he  takes 
the  leading  part. 


The  long  and  the  short  of  the  Business 
Class,  \'iz. :  Phaleu  and  Burns ! 
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Qthletics. 


Though  the  Molj'  Ghost  College  boys  had  uo 
foot-ball  team  in  the  tield  this  season,  still  op- 
portunities of  displaviug  their  proficieiicy  iu  the 
line  of  athletics  iu  au  other  direction  were  not 
wanting.  AVhile  the  College  has  always  made  a 
credit.ible  showing,  both  in  base-ball  and  foot- 
ball, little  interest  had  been  taken,  consequently 
little  had  been  accomplished,  until  the  present 
year,  in  other  branches  of  College  sport.  During 
the  last  few  mouths,  however,  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  indoor,  or  gymnastic  training,  and 
opportunities  have  been  given  to  the  boys  of  dis- 
playing their  acquirements  in  public  athletic  en- 
tertainments held  in  the  College  gymnasium.  At 
the  first  of  these,  the  students  took  part  in  au 
athletic  exhibition  that  was  highly  interesting  to 
the  faculty  and  general  audience.  About  thirty 
boys  of  the  Senior  Division  made  a  very  creditable 
showing  iu  the  dumb-bell  exercises.  John  M. 
Quiun  was  awarded  first  jilace  for  putting  the 
sixteen-pound  shot  the  respectable  distance  of 
thirty  feet.  He  was  closely  followed  by  W.  H. 
Glynn,  J.  P.  Kearney,  and  A.  McCaun.  The 
honors  for  jumping,  in  the  Junior  Division,  were 
awarded  to  J.  A.  Hanlon,  C.  C.  Bradley  and  .1. 
E.  Smith,  and  iu  the  the  Senior  Division  to  J.  M. 
Quinu,  who  easily  out-distanced  all  competitors. 
Second  and  third  places  were  awarded  to  A.  A. 
Dillon  and  E.  C.  Earth  respectively.  The  per- 
formances of  J.  J.  Gill  and  A.  D.  Finnegan  on 
the  horizontal  l)ars  were  loudly  aiiplauded. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Very 
Kev.  Father  Provincial,  the  students  gave  another 
fine  exhibition  iu  the  line  of  athletic  work.  A 
large  audience  was  iireseut,  among  whom  were 
some  distinguished  clergymen,  the  College  faculty 
and  students.  After  a  preliminary  dumb-bell 
drill,  au  exhibition  was  given  on  tlie  chest 
weights  by  Messrs.  .James  Brady.  .Tolni  Quiun 
aud  Alf  McCann. 

The  contested  events  were  as  follows:  running 
high  jump,  for  juniors,  was  won  by  L.  Kecten- 
walil  and  John  Ifaulon,  followed  liy  A.  S.  Brent  ; 
.standing  broad  jump,  easily  won  l)y  Leo.  Keating, 
second  place  being  obtained  by  John  J[.  Quinu; 
running  high  jump,  I'or  seniors,  was  a  tie  lietweeu 
John  M.  Quiun,  A.  Dillon,  aud  Wm.  Gl.vnn.  In 
tlie  shot-putting,  Leo  Keating  easily  obtained 
first  honors,  while  J.  Kearue.y  and  .1.  Quinu 
Ijattled  for  second  place.  J.  Gill  and  A.  Finne- 
gan again  perlbrmed  beautifully  on  the  horizontal 
bars.  Mr.  Howard  Layug,  upon  special  request, 
gave  one  of  his  daring  exhibitious  on  the  flying 
rings.  The  boys,  who  greatly  admire  his  per- 
forniiinccs,  applauded  him  repeatedly.  This  con- 
irhided  the  jn'ogramnu'.  The  judges  were  L. 
Finning,  If.  Layug  and  IJ.  L.  Coughlin  of  P.  A. 
('.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  College 
Orchestra  and  Hie  boarders'  Glee  Club,  (ugauized 
and  directed  liv  iv.  Curtis  Barlli. 


The  last  iudoor  meet  of  the  College  took  place 
on  Monday,  March  Itith.  Exhibitious  were  given 
on  the  parallel  aud  horizontal  bars,  putting  the 
shot,  higli  kick,  running  high  jump  for  seniors 
and  juniors,  juniors'  club  drill  aud  bag  punching. 
Gill  aud  Finnegan  carried  off  the  honors  on  the 
horizontal  bars,  and  .T.  E.  Scanlon  broke  the 
College  high  j ump  iudoor  record,  leaping  5  ft.  .5  iu . 
Noue  could  keep  pace  with  Finuegan's  high 
kicking;  he  was  credited  with  yie  respectable 
height  of  8  feet  6  inches.  For  the  junior  high 
jump,  John  Sackville  leaiied  hisownbeight.  This 
last  athletic  meet  of  the  season  was  held  with  a 
view  to  enable  Trainer  Brady  to  pick  competitors 
for  the  College  field  day,  June  20.  Gn  that  day 
the  following  li!  events  will  be  brought  olf :  run- 
ning high  jump,  pole  vault,  standing  and  running 
broad  jump,  hop-step-aud-jump,  1 01 1-yard  da.sh, 
120  and  220-yard  hurdle  races,  quarter  and  half 
mile  runs,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  the  hammer 
and  the  high  kick. 

"WiioDv"  will  agaiu  don  the  red  aud  blue. 

Tkainek  Brady  thiuks  Scanlon  will  be  able 
to  leap  .5  feet  10  inches  oft'  the  sod. 

Phalen  couldn't  "stretch"  him.self  enough  to 
come  up  with  Finnegan  iu  the  high  kick. 

Albert  Dillon  gives  great  promise  and  will 
be  found  almost  invincible  in  the  runs. 

Our  uew  grounds  are  now  completely  fenced  in, 
and  a  substantial  grandstand  is  in  conr.se  of 
erection.  Everybody  admits  that  they  compare 
favorably  with  Exposition  Park,  aud  that  they 
are  the  finest  in  the  City. 

Dl'RiNG  the  last  mouth  all  the  etl'orts  of  the 
athletic  committee  of  the  College  tended  iu  one 
direction,  to  put  a  strong  base-ball  team  in  the 
field  as  soon  as  tbe  season  opens,  and  tbe  pros- 
pects of  having  one  of  the  strongest^  teams  in  '\V. 
P.,  from  presents  indications,  seems  exceedin,gly 
bright.  Several  of  last  year's  playere  attend  the 
day  or  night  school,  .and  these,  with  the  new 
material,  practise  daily  to  secure  positions  on  the 
nine. 

The  weather  has  beeu  extremely  unfavorable 
for  out-door  work,  but,  happily,  our  gymnasium 
has  been  large  enough  to  allow  the  members  of 
tbe  various  teams  to  take  the  needed  exercise. 
Every  day,  for  the  last  two  months  the  members 
of  the  firet  and  second  teams  have  duly  profited 
of  these  focilities  to  get  in  proper  shape,  and  they 
expect  to  enter  upon  tbe  season  with  full  confi- 
dence deri\ed  from  a  systematic  course  of  regular, 
light  training. 

Thii:  Reserves,  anxious  to  eclipse  their  record  of 
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last  season,  are  practising  daily  iu  the  gymnasium, 
ami  are  preparing  tor  what  they  e.xpect  to  be  a 
sntcesstul  season.  The  selection  will  be  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Out  of  those  trying  for 
positions,  up  to  the  present,  the  following  have 
been  selected:  Pitchers,  Howard,  Campbell.  Vetter. 
Eesmeroski,  Kane;  Catchers,  Polumski  and 
Hanlon:  InlieUl  positions,  JIcGarey,  Joyce,  Sal- 
mon. .Scanlon.  Farnan;  Outtield  positions,  Dillon, 
Broderick.  Kuorr.  Finnegan  and  McCanu. 

The  Holy  Crhost  College  Juniors  have  again 
organized.  .Vmong  the  old  players  on  the  team 
are  Hanlon,  c. ;  Kane,  p.:  Larkiu  -Jd:  Sotck  s.  s. ; 
McTighe,  3rd;  Wagner,  p.:  McBride,  m.  f.  The 
new  members  are  Webster,  p. ;  Kearney,  ord  b. ; 
Henney,  1st  b.  They  hope  to  eclipse  last  year's 
record  of  12  games  won  to  2  lost.  They  were  the 
acknowledged  champions  of  the  fourteen  year 
old  class. 

A.s  the  smaller  boys  of  the  College  are  very 
an.xious  to  play  base  ball,  and  as  they  cannot  play 
on  any  of  the  regular  teams;  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  organize  them  into  a  little  league  of 
four  teams.  This  league  is  known  as  the  Junior 
League  of  Holy  Ghost  College.  Each  nine  will 
play  twelve  games  during  the  season.  .A,  beautiful 
cup  is  the  prize  for  whicli  these  little  aspirants  to 
base  l)all  fame  will  contest.  In  a  meeting  held 
recently,  Chas.  Rihn.  of  the  First  Academic,  was 
chosen  Secretary,  and  Jno.  Burns,  of  the  Senior 
Business  Course,  "Treasurer. 

The  selection  of  players  lor  the  important 
positions  on  the  diamond  has  already  been  practi- 
cally decided  upon,  but,  as  a  few  still  remain 
doubtful,  the  competition  among  the  plavers  is 
keen,  and  permits  no  abatement  of  the  au.xiety 
for  a  long  time  manifested  to  secure  the  coveted 
places.  The  following  have  practiced  regularly 
for  positions  on  the  tii-st  team:  Jlessrs.  Barrow, 
Berger,  Brady.  Dillon,  Garvey,  Hammer,  Harkins, 
Jeliuek,  Joyce,  JlcCarrell,  O'Brien,  Salmon, 
Vetter,  Wall,  Woodcock  and  Ullam. 


The  following  is  our  complete  schedule  for  the 
coming  season : 

April  «— W.  U.  P.,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 

April  11— Emerald  A.  C,  E.  A.  grounds. 

April  14— Toronto,  E.xposition  Park. 

April  IS— Junctions,  H.  G.  C.  groirnds. 

April  2-5— D.  C.  and  A.  C,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 

April  29— Westminister  College,  H.  G.  C. 
grounds. 

ilay  2— Carnegie  Club,  Braddock,  Pa. 

May  9— Calilbrnia  State  Normal,  H.  G.  C. 
grounds. 

May  16— D.  C.  and  A.  C,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 

May  23 — Junctions,  Junction  Park. 

May  25— Carnegie  Club,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 


May  oCI — Tarcntum,  Tarentum  Park  (2  games.) 

June  1— U.  of  W.  Va.,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 

June  6— W.  U.  P.,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 

June  13 — Wilmerdiug,  H.  G.  C.  grounds. 

June  20— College  Field  Day. 

June  27 — Wilmerdiug.  Wilmerdiug  Park. 


OuK  Rev.  President,  Rev.  J.  T.  Murphy,  C.  S. 
Sp.,  left  us  on  Thursday  evening,  April  9tli,  for 
Europe.  He  is  going  lor  the  purpose  of  taking- 
part  in  the  election  of  a  Superior  General  for  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  last  General,  Veiy 
Rev.  Ambrose  Emonet,  C.  S.  Sp. .  having,  on  ac- 
count of  long  service  and  serious  illness,  resigned 
his  high  and  responsible  office.  The  Rev.  Presi- 
dent will  not  however  make  a  prolonged  sojourn 
iu  Europe,  as  he  intends  to  be  back  for  the  Col- 
lege Commencement  Exercises,  which  take  place 
on  the  22d  of  June.  The  election  will  take  place 
in  Paris,  France,  on  Tuesday,  May  26th,  on  which 
occasion  there  will  be  assembled  delegates  of  the 
Order  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  C)ster,  Provincial.  Rev.  ,J.  T.  Murphy  and 
Rev.  John  Willms,  late  Pastor  of  St.  Anthony's 
Church,  Jlillvale.  South  America  will  have 
several  delegates  representing  the  provinces  and 
Colleges  which  the  Order  has  in  Peru  and  in 
Brazil.  The  West  Indian  Islands  will  also  be 
largely  represented,  as  the  Order  has  Colleges  and 
large  educational  institutions  in  every  one  of  these 
islands,  particularly  in  Haiti,  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tiuicjue  aud  Trinidad.  In  this  latter  establish- 
meut  Rev.  Father  Murphy,  now  President  of  Holy 
Ghost  College.  Pittsburg,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
engaged  in  directing  the  students  preiiaring  lor 
the  examinations  for  the  Cambridge  (Eug. )  Uni- 
versity, to  which  the  Trinidad  College  is  affiliated. 

List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT  TIIK 

THIRD  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD   IN' 

MARCH,  1896. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Studeut  must  get  60  per  cent.;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent, 

Au  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e. ,  obtain  60  per  cent.  Iu  tlie 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMIVIAR  CLASS. 

Aaron  Fkaxk  H. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
German. 
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D,  Drawiug. 
En'gelke   Edgak— P,    Religion,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Euglish,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Peumanship,  Drawing. 
"Goodman  Feank  T. — Eeligion,  Bible  History, 
English. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic.  Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 
Makiani  John  F.^D,  Pen uiauslup, -Drawing. 
*McDebmid  Claude  E. — P,  Bible   History,  Ke- 
ligion,     English,    Arithmetic,     Penmanship, 
Drawing. 

D,  History,  Geography. 
McCall  Charles— P,  Eeligion,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
MoEAN   William  T.— P,   History,    Geography, 
Religion,  Bible  History,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
*iM0EAN  RoBEET  .7.— P,  Bible  History,  English. 
D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship  Drawing. 
NoONE  James  P.— P,   Bible  History,  Geography, 
History,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  Drawing. 
NooNE  Daniel  J.— P,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

D,  Religion. 
*0'C0NN0R  Joseph— P,     History,     Geography, 
Bible  History,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Drawing. 
*Stalkowski   Adam— P,   Bible  History,  Arith- 
metic. Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English, 
Drawing. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

Aknd  Maueice  E.— P,  Religion,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Book-keeping,  Zoology, 
*Bri.slin  Wm.  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English. 
D,  Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Zoology,   Pen- 
manship. 
*Brodeeick   Jno.— P,    Religion,    Latin,    Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  Zoology. 
*Beuechner   Emil  E.— P,   Religion,     History, 
French,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Euglish,  Latin,  German,  Penmanship. 
*Baumgaertner  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Latin,  German,  French,  Peumanship. 
*Burke  T.  W.— P,    Religion,   History,    English, 
Peumanship. 

D,    Book-keeping,    Arithment,    Algelira, 
Zoology. 
Buckley  D.  A.— P,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Chalmers     Chas.    J.— p,      History,     Algebra, 
Zoology. 

D,  Penman.ship. 
Dasiiiiach    R.  J-P.  History,  Religion,  Eu-lish, 

Zuiilngy. 

D,  Latin,  tlcrinan,  Algebra,  Penman,ship, 


Dowling    Walt.    J. — P,      Religion,      History, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmau- 
ship. 
Byrne  B.  A.— P,  German. 

■•-■Dugan  T.   F.— P,    Religion,    History,    English, 
Latin,  Zoology. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*DUNN     Geo.— P,     Religion,     History,     EnglisJ^ 
Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping,    Arithmetic,    Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
*D\VYER    Jas.    F.— P,    English,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  History. 
EscHMAN  Ali;.  a.— P,  Religion,  History,  I,atin, 
C^erman,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Euglish,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Geismar    F.  .a.— P,    English,    Latin,    French, 

Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Gillespie  P.  A.— P,  German,   French,  English. 
D,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship,  Geometry. 
*H0WAED    J. — 1',     Euglish,     German,     French, 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship,  Chemistry. 
HuETTEL  Jno.  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Fi-euch. 

D,    Arithmetie,    Algebra,   Zoology,   Pen- 
manship. 
*Kane  Chas.  J.— P,  Religion,   Plistory,  English, 
Latin,  Zoology. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Kane  Leo  T. — P,  History,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 

Penmanship. 
Kennedy   F.   H. — P,  Religion,   History,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
KiEBY  Edw.  a. — P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Algebra. 

D,  Zoology,  Peumanship. 
KossLER   Hekm-VN   L. — P,    Latin,     Arithmetic, 
Zoology,  Peumanship. 

D   Religion,  History,  Euglish,  Algeljra. 
Kraus  Jacob — P,  Latin,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
■■'Liesenjohann     S.— P,     Religion,     .^Vrithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,    History,    Euglish,     Latin,     German, 
Zoology,  Peumanship. 
Lamae  Herman  J.— P,  Zoology. 

D,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  l^enmanship. 
*Lavin  Jno. — P,    English,  Book-keeping,    Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic. 
Lissman  Henry  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Latin, 
Penmanship. 

D,  English,  German  Zoology. 
*Li]-s;[NGEK  Ray  C— P,  Religion,  History,  Eug- 
lish, Algebra. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Latin,  Penmanship. 
^Marold  Ray.  C. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
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Maloney    Robkkt    F.— P,    Religion,   English, 
Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*Mi.;llon   Chas.— P,    Religion,   Latin,   German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  French,  Zoology. 
-.liHM  Edw.— P,  Religion,  English,  Latin,    Ger- 
man, French,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
D,  History,  Penmanship. 
■JIiLLER  Harry  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
D,  Penmanship. 
-McCann  Wm.  T.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Algebra. 

D,     Arithmetic,    Zoology,    Penmanship, 
Book-keeping. 
UE.STERLE  GEO.— P,  Religion,  .\rithmetic. 

D,  Zoology,   Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
*.McCarthy  Jjfo.  T.— P,    English,    Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
*AIcGeehuv  Wm.  a.— D,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoolog}',  Penmanship. 
McGervey  Paul  J.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  Arith- 
metic. 

D,    History,  English,  German,  Algebr.i, 
Zoology,  I'enmanship. 
'.McKeever  Jno.  J.— 1>,    Religion,    Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology, 

D,  History,  English,  Penmanship. 
McMahon  .Ta.s.  F.— P,  Religion,  French,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  .Vrithmetic,  Zoology. 
*McMillen  Leo  A.— P,    Religion,     Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

D,   History,  English,  German,  Algebra, 
Zoology. 
McNeil    John— P,     Latin,     German,    Algebra 
Zoology. 

D,    Religion,   History,  English,  French, 
Penmanship. 
*0'NeillWm.— P.English,  Book-keeping,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  History. 
*Reilly  Jas.  J.— D,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
Reilly  Jxo.  D. — P,  Religion. 

B,  Arithmetic. 
*Rectenwald  Law.— P,  History,  English,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Reus  John— P,  Religion,  History,  English,  Alge- 
bra, Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  German,  French,  Zoology. 
*3ackville  Jno.  H.— P,  Latin,  Zoology. 

D,    Religion,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Penmanship. 
*SCHALZ  Geo.— P, English,  Latin,  German,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology. 

D,  Religion,   History,   French,   Arith- 


metic, Penmanship. 
*Shields  Edw.  J.— P,  Religion,   History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  Arithmetic. 
Smith  Jos.  E.— P,  Penmanship. 
*Smith  H.\kry  a.— P,  Book-keeping,  Algebra. 
D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Thoenton  Leo  V.— P,  Religion,   German,   Peu- 
miinship. 

D,  History,  English,  French. 
*Unger  Jos  — P,   History,   English,   Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Scully  Bernard — P,    English,     Book-keeping, 
Algebra. 

D,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Weuster  Wm.— P,  Latin,  Arithmetic,   Penman- 
ship, Algebra,  Zoology. 
*VoGEL  Louis  J. — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 

D,    History,    English,    Book-keeping, 
Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*\Vhalen  Wm.  p. — P,  English  Algebra. 

D,    Religion,    Historj-,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*YouszKO  Fe.— P,  English,  Latin,  German,  Alge- 
bra, Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  French,  Zoology. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

^Collins  Tho.mas  J. — P,  French. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 
Daschbach  John  J. — P,  Penmanship. 
Enderlin  Louis  C. — P,  English,  Greek,  Botany. 
D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*Feost  Vincent  A. — P,  Engli-sh,  Latin,  Greek. 
D,  Religion,    History,    French,    Arith- 
metic,  Algebra,    Botanj',   German,    Penman- 
ship. 
*Gakeigan  James  J. — P,  French,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Algebra,   Botany,   Penman- 
ship. 
*GiLLEECE  John  J. — P,  English,   Latin,  Greek. 
D,  Religion,  History,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
■^Geunenwald  John  B. — P,  English,  French. 
D,    Religion,    History,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 
*Hagan  Joseph  L.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  German,  French. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 
Halaburda  Joseph  E. — P,    History,    English, 
Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
D,  Religion,  Polish,  Penmanship. 
*Henney  Beenaed  C. — P,    Greek,    Latin,    Re- 
ligion. 

D,  History,  English,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship, 
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*Keaeney  James  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Botany,  Arithmetic. 

D,    Book-keeping,    Algebra,    Penman- 
ship. 
*Keupinski  Michael  A.— P,    English,    Latin, 
French,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Botany,  Greek. 
McCuE  William  E.— P,  Religion,   Greek,   Eng- 
lish, German. 

D.  History,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
*McElligott  Michael  J.— D,  Religion,  His- 
tory, English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
•■^McElligott  William  J.— P,  English,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,    History,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Alge- 
bra. 
LiTZiNGER  Louis  V.  — P,    History,    Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Book-keeping. 
Storck  Darwin  A.— P,  History. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Unger  Siegfried  E. — P,  Book-keeping. 

FIRST  fqCADEMIC. 

AuL  Ed.  J. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

D,    Religion,     History,    English,    Ger- 
man, Geology,  Penmanshiii. 
Beent  Sidney  A. — P,  Religion,    History,    Eng- 
lish, Greek,  Geology,  Penmanship. 

D,    German,     French,     Algebra,     Geo- 
metry. 
Caer  Geo.  D. — P,  Book  keeping,  Penmanship. 
*Enric;ht  John  F.— P,  German,  French,   Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Religion,   History,   Eoglish,   Latin, 
Greek,  Geology,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
GiEL  Geoege  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Greek,  Geology,  Algebra. 

D,  German,  Penmanship. 
Glynn  William  J.— P,  Religion,  English,  Geo- 
logy, Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,    History,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 
Jaskolski  Stan.  .\.—P,  Religion, Latin,  French, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Greek,  German,  Penmanship. 
KosMALEWicz     Joseph    B.— P,    Book-keeping, 
Geometry,  Arithmetic. 

D,  French,  Penmanship. 
Maker  Patrick  E.— P,   History,    Greek,    Eng- 
lish, French,  Geology,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,  German,  Penman- 
ship. 
Kihchner  William  L.  — P,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*McVean  John  A.— P,   D,    Religion,    History, 
English,    Latin,    Gr^ek,    German,    Geology, 


Algebra,    Geometry,     Arithmetic,    Penman- 
ship. 
MoNAGHAN  Joseph  F. — P,    Religion,    History, 
Latin,    Greek,    German,    French,     Geology, 
Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*0'Beyan  Garrick  a. — P,    English,    Geology, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,     History    Latin,    Greek, 
Penmanship. 
*Quigley  Joseph  P. — P,  History,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Geology,    Geometry,    Arithmetic,    Penman- 
ship. 
*RiHN  Chas.  M, — P,  Religion,  English,   Greek, 
German,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic.  _ 

D,  History,  Latin,   Geology,  Penman- 
ship. 
Schmidt   Albert — P,    History,     English,    Geo- 
logy- 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
*Wren  Thomas  A. — P,  Geology,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Penmanship. 
Resmeroski  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Algebra. 
D,    History,    Latin    Greek,    Geology, 
Penmanship. 

SENIOR    BUSINESS   COURSE. 

*BaENS   John  A. — Religion,    Commercial   Law, 
English. 

D,  Book-keeping,  .\rithmetic.  Penman- 
ship, Correspondence. 
Byrne  Thos. — P,  Religion,    English,     Penman- 
ship, Book-keeping. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship. 
'■■Dillon  Albert  A. —  P,  Correspondence. 

D,  Religion.  Commercial  Law,  English, 

Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

*D0N0VAN  James— P,  D,  Religion,    Commercial 

Law,    English,     Book-keeping,    Arithmetic, 

Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

Dunn  Bernard  P. — P,    Religion,     Commercial 

Law,  English,  Correspondence     - 
*FlNNEGAN  Asher  F.— P,  Book-keeping,  .\rith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  English, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. - 
*HelblinCt  Emil  0.— P,  Commercial  Law.  Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Correspondence,  Penman- 
ship. 
*Kane  Thos.  A.— P,    Commercial   Law,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,    Religion,    English,    Book-keeping, 
Corraspondence,  Peumansliip. 
*McBKinE  Thos.  C. — P,    Religion,    Commercial 
Law,    English,     Book-keeping,    Arithmetic, 
Correspondence. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*McGuiEK  Chas.  J.— P,  D,    Religion,    En^ush, 
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Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,   Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
McKelvey  Chas.  V. — P,  Religion,  Commercial 
Law,  English. 

D,  Correspondence. 
O'Brien  Michael— P,    Religion.      Commercial 

Law,  English,  Correspondence. 
McTiGHE  Leo— P,  Religion,    Commercial   Law, 
English,  Correspondence. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
Ph.\len  Edw.  B. — P,  Religion,    English,    Com- 
mercial Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 
Rathbun  Wm.  J.— P,  English. 

D,   Religion,  Commercial  Law,   Book- 
keeping, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Rice  Edwaep — D,  Penmanship. 
*ScANLON  Michael  F. — P,  Book-keeping,  Eng- 
lish. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Arith- 
metic, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
*Str.\T5I.\n  Louis  J. — P,    English,    Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial    Law.    Pen- 
manship. 
*TuKJ{i!LACER  Chas.  D.— P,  Religion,   English, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Commercial  Law,   Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Beyson  J.  T. — P,  History,  English,  Greek,  Ger- 
man. 

D,  Religion,  French. 
Finney  Chas.  D. — P,   History,    English,    Alge- 
bra. 

D,   Religion,     Latin.    Greek,    French, 
Chemistry. 
Hanlon  Jxo.  a. — P,  History.  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
*McGaeey  M.  a.— P,  History,  Algebra,  Chem- 
istry. 

D,   Religion,    English,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,  French,  Cieometry. 
Meyer  Leo  L. — P,  History,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German. 
NowACK  Jos.  V. — P,  Religion,  History,  English,' 

Latin,  Greek,  German. 
Oppici  Angelo  G. — P,  History,  English,  Latin, 
French. 

D,  Religion,  Greek. 
*Ross  RoBT.  A. — P,     History,    Algebra,    Chem- 
istry. 

D,   Religion,    English,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,  French,  Geometry. 
Walsh  Richard— P,    History,     Latin,    Greek, 
German,  Chemistry. 
D,  Religion. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
*Hdhn  Chas.  A. — D,  Religion,   History,  Latin, 


English,   Greek,   German,    French,   Algebra, 
Geometrj',  Chemistry. 
*Knorr  Lawrence  R. — P,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
Laekin  Jno.  C. — P,  History,    Latin,    German, 
French. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
*McCarthy  Eugene  J. — P,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,   German,    French,    Geometry,   Chem- 
istry. 
Neuroth  Feed.  W.— P,  History,  Latin,  French, 

Eng!i.sh. 
■*0'Neill  Jas.  F. — P,  History,   Latin,   German, 
Greek,  Algebra,  Chemistry,  Cxeometry. 
D,  Religion,  English,  French. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

*Callahan  .Tos.  a.— P,  History,  Latin,  Greek. 
D,  English,  German,   French.  Physics, 
Trigonometry,  Chemistry. 
*Loefflee  Albert  ,T.— P,  History,  Latin,  Greek, 
Trigonometry. 

D,  English,   German,    Physics,   Chem- 
istry. 
*Retka  Frank  A.— P,   History,    Latin,   Greek, 
Trigonometry,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
D,  English,  French. 
*Wietezynski  John  X. — P,  Latin,  Cireek. 

D,  History,  German,  French,  English, 
Trigonometry,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
*Maniecki  Theodore  J.— P,    History,    Latin, 
English,  Greek,  French.  Trigonometry,  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

*CoLMNS  Hugh  A. — P,  Greek,  Physics. 

D,  Oratory,   English,   Latin,   German, 
Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Aristotle,  Cicero. 
*Farrell  Lawrence  E. — P,  English. 

D,    Oratory,    Latin,     Cireek,     French, 
Trigonometry,    Algebra,    Physics,    Aristotle, 
Cicero. 
*Feost  C.  F.— P,  Latin,  Greek,    German,  Trigo- 
nometry, Physics,  Cicero. 

D,  Oratory,  English,  Aristotle. 
*Kelly  John  T.  — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Oratory,  English,  Aristotle,  Cicero. 
*LoEFFLEE  "William  C. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra,  Physics,  Cicero. 

D,  Oratory,  Trigonometry,  Aristotle. 
McCabe  James  J.— P,  English. 
McClaI'-feety  James  A.— P,    English,     Latin, 
Greek,  Trigonometry,  Cicero,  Oratory. 
D,  Aristotle. 
*Meyer  Joseph— P,  English,  Latin,  Cireek,  Alge- 
bra, Phj'sics,  Cicero. 

D,  Oratory,  Aristotle. 
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QniNN  John— P,  Oratory,  English,  Latin,  Alge- 
bra, Physics,  Cicero. 

D,  German,  Aristotle. 
*SoNNEFELD  MICHAEL  J.— P,    English,    Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Trigonometry. 

D,  Oratory,  German,  Aristotle,  Cicero. 
*ScHEOEFFEL  JoHN  J.— P,  D,    Oratory,    Latin, 
English,   Greek,   German,   French,   Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  Physics,  Aristotle,  Cicero. 

V  V  V  * 


joltings. 


The  tune  most  enjoyed  by  some:  for- 
tune,  made  up  of  bank  notes  ! 


Why  don't  some  enterprising  manager, 
like  the  famous  Dan  Stuart  down  in 
Texas  or  Mexico,  get  Turnblacer  and  L. 
McMullen  to  spar  three  rounds,  for  a 
liinetescope  ?  It  ought  to  make  any 
man's  fortune! 

"How  many  numbers  have  verbs'?" 
asked  the  Professor.  "Two,  sir."  an- 
swered the  timid  youth  who  was  struggl- 
ing for  the  first  time,  through  the  parts 
of  speech.  "Which  are  they?"  "Verb 
and  Averb,  sir,"  "Surely,"  .sai-d  the 
professor,  stunned  by  the  answer,  "were 
some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  ali^-e, 
they  would  tin-n  in  their  graves!" 


When  you  cannot  collect  your  thoughts, 
engage  the  services  of  a  collector  of  Iiad 
debts. 


linger  hides  himself  at  certain  times. 
He  says  everybody  tries  to  get  rid  of  him 
about  dinner  time. 

Rice  and  Turnl)lacer  are  small;  but 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  anj'  of  the 
biggest  boys  in  the  class. 

Query — How  can  5^ou  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  former  succeeds  in  his  ex- 
aminations, fl'hen  he  is  always  Phalen  ? 

Our  a.  p.  A.  friends  will  become 
alarmed  if  the  H.  G.  C.  authorities  insist 
on  making  the  athletic  grounds  reason- 
able a  citadel! 

What  a  fine  place  the  Eighteenth  Regi- 
ment, N.  G.  P.  will  have  for  drilling  next 
summer!  Battery  B.  and  the  Sheridan 
Troop  will  i>roV)al>lv  lie  jealous. 

In  the  Business  Class.  Time: — Busi- 
ness Correspondence  Hour. 

Dunn,  to  the  Professor — "\\'hat  Idnd 
(if  a  letter  do  you  want  me  to  write,  sir?" 

I'rot.  —  ",\  Dnnniiig  letter,  of  course, 
sir!" 


"Have  you  got  a  boy  cajiablc  of  filling 
a  good,  responsible  positioir  ?' '  Said  the 
innocent-looking  gentleman  to  his  friend, 
the  Principal  of  a  private  Actual  Business 
School.  "Certainly,"  said  the  confident 
and  jealous  Principal,  "and  I  can  guaran- 
tee his  qualifications  in  the  way  of  charac- 
ter, integrity,  talent,  '&c.  But  what  is  he 
to  be  employed  at?"  "At  Wheeling 
West  Virginia. ' ' 

Our  librarian,  bj^  attaching  a  green  jjiece 
of  ribbon  to  his  keys,  has  dechcated  the 
"Students  Circulating  Library"  to  Erin. 
Recently,  while  down  in  the  city  on  Isusi- 
ness,  he  accidently  dropped  his  keys. 
Not  being  aware  of  the  fact,  he  walked 
along  Smithfiekl  Street  at  a  rajjid  gait,  till 
he  arrived  at  the  new  Parke  building. 
Having  stood  there  for  about  hal(  a  min- 
ute, he  was  slightl}^  tapped  on  th^  shoulder 
by  a  stranger  who  said,  all  out  of  breatli : 
"Did  you  lose  anything?" 

i\Ir.  B. felt  his   pockets,   and  said 

"No." 

"Look  well,  sir. " 

'  'I  cannot  see  that  I  lost  anything. ' ' 

The  stranger  then  brought  forth  a  bunch 
of  keys,  with  a  green  riblion  attached  to 
them,  saying:  "Begorra,  sir,  if  ye  had'nt 
this  Irish  ribbon  on  then>  kaj's,  I  would 
niver  have  run  aftlier  ye  this  whul  dis- 
tance." 

Mr.  B. has  great  faith  in  the  green 

ever  since. 
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TO  IVIY  MOTHER  ! 


Some  years  ago.  I  seized  my  harp, 

And  said  I'd  sing  to  thee,  my  Mother; 
The  chords  were  stift",  the  tone  was  sharp, 

Its  virgin  voice  had  sung  no  other. 
My  heart  'mid  flowers  had  spent  those  days, 

In  hopes  to  hear  its  echoes  ringing, 
Till  mount  and  vale,  witli  Mary's  praise, 

Were  made  familiar  by  my  singing. 

Kot  yet  my  hand  had  struck  a  chord, 

Nor  yet  one  note  had  twitched  my  hearing. 
When,  deep  within,  I  felt  a  word. 

As  broke  the  string  my  hand  was  uearing  : 
"Rash  youth,"  she  said,  "my  lays  forego, 

Xor  heedless  under  scorn  bring  them; 
None  but  an  angel's  heart  can  know. 

None  but  an  angel's  voice  can  sing  them.'' 

And  I,  confused,  looked  up  and  said  : 

"Why  call  me  rash.  O  beauteous  Mother, 
My  heart  to  earthly  love  is  dead, 

I've  knelt  to  thee,  and  to  no  other. 
Then  why  may  I  not  glad  my  soul 

In  pouring  song  to  thee,  0  Mary; 
May  not  my  infant  warblings  roll 

To  thee,  as  light  as  winds  on  prairie?" 

She  smiled,  and  then  :     "0  thoughtless  boy. 

You  know  not  yet  the  pass  you're  trying; 
Your  heart  is  but  an  infant  toy. 

Your  voice  an  infant's  piteous  crying : 
Y'ou  have  not  braved  the  battle's  rage. 

Nor  passed  the  proof  of  fire  and  water; 
No  young  bird  dreams  of  prison-cage, 

No  lambkins  of  the  house  of  slaughter." 

"And  so  the  young  hearts  sing  and  smile. 

And  play  by  streamlet  and  by  river, 
Nor  heed  the  shaft  the  demon-wile 

Fits  to  his  bow  from  well-stocked  quiver. 
Hence  ere  I  dub  thee  as  my  Knight, 

To  wear  my  belt,  or  flaunt  my  banner, 
I  wish  to  see  if  thou  canst  fight 

And  bear  thee  through  the  fray  with  honor.' 

I  felt  a  generous  impulse  glow 
Within  me,  for  thy  service,  ilother; 

But  oh!  the  world's  cold  breath  did  blow 
Too  strong,  and  all  my  zeal  did  smother : 


I  know  too  late  the  brilliant  crown 

Of  rose  and  lily  interwoven 
That  waifs  the  brows  of  fair  renown 

Whose  sinless  garland  ne'er  w;xs  cloven. 

Years  hence,  when  grief  shall  cleanse  the  heart. 

By  prayer  refreshed,  strong  by  thy  blessing, 
I  hope  to  act  a  manly  part — 

Display  thy  flag,  the  storm  caressing; 
Then,  let  the  prophet's  burning  coal 

My  lips'  first  balmy  incense  bring  me. 
And,  sweetest  songs  my  grateful  soul. 

Through  life's  beclouded  paths,  shall  sing  thee! 

T.  C. 


CALDERON. 


T^HE  study  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
richly  repaj^s  all  scholars,  most 
richly  those  who  are  Catholic.  His 
writings  not  only  abound  in  literarj' 
wealth,  but  also  oi^en  and  illustrate  the 
whole  question  of  the  drama.  ^Vhat  is 
the  dramatist's  true  aim,  and  what  the 
standard  of  perfection  in  his  art  ?  Should 
humanity  appear  on  the  stage  as  it  is,  or 
better,  or  worse  ?  Which  is  best  to  con- 
template, the  semi-divinity  of  Aeschylus, 
or  the  heroic  manhood  of  Sophocles,  or 
the  mean  mortality  of  Euripides  ?  Is  re- 
vealed religion  suited  to  dramatic  treat- 
ment? And  whether  is  morality  more 
forcibly  inculcated  by  exposing  vice  or 
b}^  glorifying  \'irtue?  All  these  points 
and  others  find  their  exemplification, 
many  of  them  their  solution,  in  the  plays 
of  Calderon. 

Born  in  1600  and  dying  in  1681,  the 
poet  had  great  contemporaries.  He  was 
sixteen  when  Cervantes  and  Shakespeare 
passed  away,  and  thirty-five  at  the  death 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  whom  the  uncritical 
caU  his    master   and   model.       Moliere's 
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(•(imi)aratively  short  life  falls  roomily 
within  Cakleroa's,  while  Corneille  was 
five  or  six  years  his  junior  and  his  sur- 
vivor. 

If  the  precocity  of  poets  be  of  any  im- 
portance it  can  well  be  noted  in  Calderon. 
A  comedy,  acted  in  UilO,  bears  the  names 
of  the  ten-year-old  schoolboy  and  two  of 
his  companions.  His  first  l)iblical  piece, 
the  Chariot  o^^f/fl^  is  of  1613.  But  it 
was  after  his  college  course  at  Madrid 
and  his  university  studies  at  Salamanca, 
that  the  young  noble,  now  of  age  and 
master  of  his  small  estate,  became  known 
to  the  world  as  a  promising  writer.  At 
the  poetic  tournaments,  which,  in  1620 
and  '22,  formed  jjart  of  the  public  re- 
joicings for  the  canonization  of  St.  Isidore 
and  St.  Ignatius,  he  competed  success- 
fully, and  by  prizes  and  honors  was  en- 
couraged to  pursue  a  literary  career. 

For  many  years,  however,  he  appeared 
to  be  more  the  soldier  than  the  autlior. 
He  served  in  the  Italian  wars  of  Philip 
IV.,  and  afterwards,  as  Ivnight  of  St. 
James,  made  several  campaigns  in  Cata- 
lonia. And  though  no  long  period  ever 
.  passed  without  his  producing  something 
for  the  stage,  it  was  only  in  his  forty-fifth 
or  fiftieth  year  that  he  really  gave  him- 
self to  the  drama.  "With  ripened  genius 
and  varied  experience  he  then  began  to 
write  abundantly  as  well  as  brilliantly. 
Too  prolific,  indeed,  some  are  inclined  to 
consider  him,  though  they  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  his  productions  any  careless 
work  or  anj^  idle  repetition.  Nearly  two 
hundred  shorter  or  longer  pieces  liear  his 
name,  of  which  some  are  admittedly 
spurious,  and  some  garbled  or  interpo- 
lated. He  liimself  had  repeatedly  to 
complain  of  tlic  liberties  taken  with  both 
his  name  and  his  work. 

Of  the  great  series  of  plays  which 
Calderon  acknowledged,  and  ^\-hich  reach 
the  astounding  total  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  tragedies  or  comedies  and  seventy 
aliiii.t  siu-ramcntalcs,  the  characteristics  are 
strikingly  grand.  He  took  Spanish 
drunia  at  the  higli  poetic  level  it  had  at- 
tained in  the  verse  of  de  Vega,  and 
(■jjftngcd  wliat  was  mostly  dialogued  novel 
into   iiiti-icate,   yet   direct   and  powerful 


action.     The  rich,  four-beat,  rhymed  line 
of  his  predecessors  he  retained  largel)'; 
but  he  also  freely  deviated  from  it  for 
variety,    and    stored    his    untrammelled 
blank  xerse  full  of  sweetest  harmonic  as- 
sonances.     It  is  however  in  action  and 
interest   he   most   excels.       The   best   of 
Spain,    that   was    then   the   best   of  the 
world,   lived  glowingly  in.  his  scenic  and 
elocpient   plot.       He   looked   around  for 
what,  in  his  time,  was  most  nobl}'  im- 
pressive, and  clad  it,  almost  unchanged, 
in  the  riches  of  delicate  fancy  and  lofty 
sentiment.     There  is  a  free  unobtrusive- 
ness  in  his  way  of  mingling  the  poetic, 
tlie  romantic,  the  supernatural,  with  the 
actual  and  present — an  actual  and  pve- 
sent   which   he   makes,   as  it  alwaj's  is, 
mysteriously  and  awfully  dramatic.   What 
appeared  to  him  great  and  tragic  in  Span- 
ish society  was  honor,  gallantry,  and  re- 
ligion.     These  elements  he  moulded  into 
figures     wondrously     sympathetic,     and 
wove  into   plots   of  entrancing   interest. 
In     his     creations     his     fellow-country- 
men   find   the  highest   expresson  of  the 
national  character,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  blind  worshippers  of  his  genius. 
They   freely   censure  as  well    as    praise. 
From  his    first   biographer   in    1682,   for 
whom   he   was    'el  principe  de  los  poetas 
castdlaaos,'  to  the  enthusiastic  orators  of 
his  great  Second  Centenary  in  1881,  there 
has  certainly  been  an  unbroken  choir  of 
applause;    but   there   has  also  been  en- 
liglitened  and  independent  criticism. 
That  after  two  hundred  years'  trial  he  is 
still  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  is  no  sliglit 
proof  of  greatness.     All  admit  that  he  is 
an  unrivalled  delineator  of  his  epoch,  and 
that  his  people  are  true  to  nature,  though 
poetically   ennobled    or   intensified.      In 
contact  with   them   we  no  more  stop  to 
ask    are    they    real    than    we    pause   to 
analyse  the  character  of  a  living  inter- 
locutor, who  here  and  now  electrifies  us. 
Some  censures  passed  on  Calderon  by 
writers  of  his  own  country  do  not  seem 
wliolly  groundless;    and  yet  tlicy  hardly 
detract   from    his   fame   as   a    dramatist. 
His    Spanish    gentleman,    his    t  y  p  i  c  a  1 
mhallcro,  it  is  said,  is  a  marvellously  per- 
fect representation,  but  his  Spanish  lady 
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is  not  individual,  not  life-like,  not  worthy. 
The  truth  is  that  the  real  woman  of 
Spain  is  seldom  dramatic.  The  reserved 
dignity,  the  submissive  dutifulness,  the 
religious  fidelity,  the  affectionate  piety  of 
the  hidalga  have  little  in  common  with 
the  stage;  and  the  same  traits  are  found 
in  Spanish  women  of  every  grade  in  so- 
ciety. The  female  character  required  for 
dramatic  effect,  a  character  displaying 
violence  or  vanity  or  caprice  or  struggle, 
had  therefore  to  be  an  invention  or  a 
composite  creation.  The  poet  combined 
qualities  found  indeed  in  his  country, 
but  seldom  in  one  person:  his  women  are 
Spanish  though  not  perhaps  recognisably 
tj-pical. 

Again  he  is  reiDroached  with  making 
vice  or  the  approaches  to  it  familiar  and 
attractive.  It  is  not  at  all  that  he  is  ac- 
cused of  favoring  immorality,  for  his  ex- 
plicit tendenc}'  and  advocacj'  make  al- 
waj's  undeniably  for  justice  and  holiness; 
but  it  is  that  the  supernaturally  delicate 
conscience  of  devout  Spaniards  shrank 
from  stage  escapades  and  intrigues  that 
seemed  to  represent  nothing  necessary  or 
useful.  In  their  land  it  had  long  been 
taken  for  granted  that  '  '/a  romedia  se  h  izo 
■para  corregir  las  malas  costmnbres,"  and 
that  ' 'no  hay  escuelas  para  ensenarnos  mas 
a  proposiio  que  el  teatro.'^  They,  there- 
fore, thought  the  poetic  exigencies  of 
plot  and  passion  of  far  less  concern  than 
the  jealously  guarded  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence of  Spanish  youth.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  Calderon  has  a 
peculiar  power  of  keeping  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  audience  fixed  on 
what  is  best  in  every  character  and  ac- 
tion. Hence,  this  reviewers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  to  admit  that  his  poetry, 
beyond  all  others,  succeeds  in  purifS'ing 
what  it  treats;  and  thej'  venture  to  affirm, 
with  the  Brittanica,  that  "there  is  not 
such  another  example  in  literature  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  poetry  to  eliminate 
all  baser  matter,  and  present  the  inner- 
most idea  of  a  society  in  untarnished 
brightness. ' '  Hence  too  the  ecclesiastical 
censor  of  1682  declared  that  even  the 
'  'corned las  amatorias  were  of  innocent 
a  m  u  s  e  m  e  n  t  without  danger, ' '  adding 


that  "Calderon  alone  was  enough  to 
authorize  drama  and  cleanse  the  theatre 
from  every  cause  of  scruple. ' ' 

Dramatists  or  admirers  of  drama  \vho 
hold  absolutely  to  the  so-called  classical 
Unities,  to  the  twenty-four  hour  and 
league  limit,  with  a  jejune  singleness  of 
action,  are  naturally  dissatisfied  with 
Calderon.  His  idiots  usually  cover  small 
space  and  time,  tlu^^BIPilay  city  limit 
often  occurring;  but  for  interesting  de- 
velopments, within  the  range  of  poetic 
probaljility,  he  readily  enlarges  his 
bounds.  Of  Unity  of  Action  he  has  a 
giant's  grasp;  for  while  he  charms  with  a 
multiplication  of  u  1 1  e  r  1  y  unexpected, 
though  most  natural  ejjisodes,  he  master- 
fully keeps  them  all  in  clear  subordina- 
tion to  the  central  story.  Indeed  his 
most  appreciati^-e  German  critics  come 
nearest  to  censuring  him  for  this — that 
the  march,  the  rush  of  the  plot  to  its  so- 
lution is  too  soon  and  too  constantly  evi- 
dent. They,  however,  and  all  others,  ac- 
knowledge that  the  great  Spaniard  has 
never  been  surpassed,  perhaps  never 
equalled,  in  exhaustless  resource  for 
arousing  and  maintaining  interest. 

Here  we  meet  the  troublesome  but  in- 
evitable question  of  comparison.  "What 
is  Calderon' s  place  among  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  world  ?  This  question 
has  not  been  definitivel)'  answered.  The 
Spanish  literature  is  distinct,  differing 
from  all  others,  ancient  and  modern,  antl 
showing  little  trace  of  the  influence  of  any 
of  them.  It  is  a  pure  growth  of  the 
country,  mainlj^  of  the  country's  Christ- 
ianity. Hence  the  ground  of  comparison 
with  other  literatures  is  insufficient.  On 
the  general  standard,  however,  of  literary 
art  and  effect,  Spanish  works  have  alwa}^s 
ranked  very  high ;  and  as  a  reflex  of  civi- 
lization and  a  power  for  good  thej'  are 
confcssedlj'  pre-eminent.  This  is  j^ar- 
ticularly  true  of  Spanish  dramatic  writ- 
ings, in  which  the  highest  ideals  of  a 
Christian  nation  are  splendidlj-  jiortraj-ed 
and  powerfully  advocated. 

Of  this  noble  drama  Calderon  is  the 
noblest  exponent.  Indeed,  looking  prin- 
cipall}^  to  their  own  stage  which  they  con- 
sider unrivalled,  most  Spanish  critics  are 
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ready  to  proclaim   Calderon  the  first  of 
all  dramatists.     Though  much  this  may 
surprise  us  wlren  we  think  of  the  unap- 
proachable ruler  of  the  English  W(3rld  of 
letters,  still  we  may  find  that  the  Span- 
iards have  some  show  of  reason  on  their 
side.     It  is  not  mere  enthusiasts  or  par- 
tially educated  people  who  make  the  in- 
admissil.de  claim.     Men  like  Castelar,  of 
wide  reading  arid-'  Cosmopolitan   sympa- 
thies, deliberately  put  their  countryman 
at  the  head  of  the   dramatic   world. 
Through    courtesy    they    may    refer    to 
Shakespeare   as  a  i^ossible   rival.       And 
they  are  not  unsupported  from  outside. 
I'rofound  and  impartial  Germans,  though 
enthusiastic  about  Shakesiieare,  still  ven- 
ture to  compare  Calderon  with  him.    The 
Schlegels  led  the  way — because,  jjerhaps, 
of  their   leaning  to  romantic   literature, 
and   of  the  special   charm    exercised  on 
them    l>y   the    many    plays    of  Calderon 
which  they  translated.     Frederick,  how- 
ever,  the   younger   brother,    had   clearly 
defined  reasons  for  his  preference.     His 
lectures  show  that  he  considered  Spanish 
drama  the  most  nearly  perfect,  and  C'alde- 
ron  its  best  rej)resentative.      '  'Did  the  aim 
of  dramatic  art,"  he  writes,  "purely  con- 
sist of  these  important  significant  char- 
acters (surface  of  life,  and  enigma  of  life), 
not  only  would  Shakespeare  be  entitled 
to   rank   ag   the    first    dramatist   in   the 
world,  but  there  could  scarcely  be  found 
a  single  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  worthy 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  him. 
But  I  conceive  that  the  stage  has  yet  an- 
other and  a  loftier  aim.      Instead  of 
merely  describing  the  enigma  of  existence, 
it  should  also  solve  it:    extricate  life  from 
the  tangled  confusion  of  the  present,  and 
conduct  it  through  the  crisis  of  develop- 
ment to   its   final    issue.     .     .     .     Tliis 
third  and  last  mode  of  dramatic  conclu- 
sion, in  which  extreme  suffering  is  repre- 
sented as  issuing  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
transfiguration,  is  especially  suited  to  the 
Christian    poet,   and   of  Christion    poets 
Calderon    is    unquestionably     the    most 
eminent."' 

On  another  head  he  also  awards  the 
l>alin  to  the  Spaniard,  for  he  says:  "In 
point  of  lucid  arrangement  Shakespeare 


ranks  next  to  Calderon."  Similar^ 
Shack  institutes  a  comjDarison  and  hints 
at  a  preference.  Dilating  on  the  variety 
and  life  of  the  dramatis  i^ersonae  in  the 
Alcalde  of  Znlamca,  he  takes  occasion  to 
state  that  "they  may  compare  advantage- 
ously ^^'ith  the  best  left  us  Ijy  the  great 
English  painter  of  character."  Even 
Goethe  affirms  something  ecjuivalent, 
when  he  grapihically  remarks  that  "the 
English  jjoet  offers  us  the  ripe  grape  fresh 
from  the  vine,  while  the  Spaniard  gives 
us  the  juice  not  only  pressed  out  but  per- 
fectly refined." 

Great  writers,  therefore,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  rather  with  England  than  with 
Spain,  consider  Calderon  comparal)le  to 
Shakespeare.  As  is  natural,  and  jierhaps 
just,  English  critics  deny  this.  Indeed  it 
is  difficult  for  an  English-speaking  scho- 
lar, who  really  knows  and  appreciates  the 
great  national  bard,  to  admit  that,  as  a 
dramatist,  he  has  ever  been  ec|aalled  or 
even  approached.  However,  the  ordi- 
nary English  reasons  for  peremptorily 
putting  Calderon  out  of  the  running  are 
neither  deep  nor  solid.  We  find  it  al- 
leged that  the  Spanish  poet  offers  little 
that  is  profoundly  psychological.  This, 
in  the  mouths  of  some,  merelj'  signifies 
that  he  does  not  grojDe  in  the  materialistic 
rubbish  latterly  dubbed  'jisychology. ' 
Neither  does  he  dip  as  much  as  Shakes- 
peare into  the  natural  workings  of  pas- 
sion and  intellect;  but,  taking  as  certain 
what  philosophy  piroves  aliout  the  facul- 
ties, he  jjasses  on,  as  Schlegel  finely  oli- 
serves,  to  supernatural  soul-illumination 
and  transfiguration. 

Again  it  is  said  that,  though  treating 
all  questions  divine  and  human,  he  fur- 
nishes no  ideal  either  of  manhood  or  God- 
head. The  critics  who  formulate  this 
censure  must  overlook  the  fact  that  Calde- 
ron is  a  Christian,  and  so  finds  the  re- 
vealed dignity  of  man  and  the  revealed 
nature  of  God  infinitely  above  all  merel}' 
natural  ideals  and  imaginings.  His  best 
grandeur  is  that  neither  his  loftiest  flights 
of  fancy  nor  his  most  tragic  depths  of 
mystery  are  e\-er  in  disaccord  with  the 
known  verities  either  of  Nature  or  of 
Grace. 
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The  real  greatness  of  this  truly  Catholic 
poet  is  altogether  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Besides  the  absolute  value  of  liis  literary 
work,  which  still  ennobles  every  Spanish 
stage  and  has  been  endlessly  reproduced 
in  Italian,  French,  English  and  German 
translations  and  adaptations,  there  is  a 
relative  importance  to  be  gladly  noted. 
It  is  well  to  be  convinced,  even  forced  to 
admit,  that  purely  Catholic  art  or  litera- 
ture can  be  of  the  verj-  highest  order. 
Catholics  whose  education  is  mainl}-  Eng- 
lish have  often  a  latent  doubt  or  persua- 
sion that  this  cannot  actually  be  the  case. 
It  is  not  that  their  sympathies  are  at 
fault;  it  is  that  their  school  principles 
Avere  warped.  In  books  and  systems 
they  have  grown  accustomed  to  finding 
Catholic  work  ignored  or  depreciated. 
The  constant  drip  of  non-Catholic  and 
non-Christian  falsehood  necessarily  makes 
an  impression.  In  fact,  there  is  infil- 
trated a  coating  of  ignorant  prejudice  that 
has  sometimes  to  be  roughly  broken  and 
removed  before  English-speaking  Catho- 
lics can  get  even  an  inkling  of  the  extent 
and  perfection  of  their  heritage  in  human 
art  and  letters. 

Here  then  is  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
a  purely  Catholic  glory.  A  child  of  the 
Church  who  neither  minimised  doctrine 
nor  closeted  devotion,  as  theological  as 
Dante  and  as  fervid  as  Sedulius,  and  who 
yet  left  much  of  the  world  in  doidjt 
whether  even  Shakespeare  was  a  greater 
dramatist.  And  Calderon  was  not  only 
a  Catholic  :  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  from 
boyhood,  and  a  Priest  fcr  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  Moreover  on  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  there  glows  the  warm  light 
of  Faith.  He  is  enthusiastically  Spanish, 
but  his  patriotic  exultance  is  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  his  country  does  more  than 
any  other  to  honor  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Though  the  Court  and  the  theatres  were 
constantly  demanding  new  productions 
from  his  pen,  yet  more  than  seventy  of 
his  great  creations  were  for  Church  festi- 
vals, especially  for  Corpus  Christi.  And 
on  all  he  wrote,  no  matter  what  the  sub- 
ect,  there  is  distinctly  visible  either  the 
jshadow  of  the  Cross  or  the  sunrise  of  the 
Resurrection.  N. 


The  Railway  Tank. 

(At  Torreon.) 


It  was  only  a  spout  from  a  railw.ay  tank — 

But  the  watiT  w;is  silvery  clear, 
And  to  me  that  day  it  could  almost  rank 

With  rivers  majestic  and  dear; 
For  ceaseless  dust  choked  all  the  air, 
And  liliiihtiug  drought  was  everywhere. 

So  that  arching  jet  with  its  patter  of  life, 

And  the  cool  of  its  crystal  glint. 
Made  old  woodland  thoughts  in  my  mind  run 
rife — 

Flashed  me  back  ever}'  sound,  every  tint 
Of  moss-rock  stream  and  meadow  glade, 
With  grayling's  gleam  and  willow's  shade. 

I  was  once  again  in  the  homestead  grove, 

And  I  listed  the  matin  thrush. 
And  I  thought  in  his  conscious  song  he  strove 

With  the  far-gurgling  lark  whom  the  blush 
Of  orient  sky  had  found  aloft : 
The  air  was  pure,  tlie  verdure  soft. 

When  the  mid-day  calm  made  the  warblers  still, 

I  could  see  my  own  sister  nigh; 
She  was  watching  my  line  in  the  eddying  rill 

As  the  troutlets  rose  to  the  fly  : 
How  fresh  the  ripple-plashed  reed  ! 
How  rich  a  sister's  love  in  need  ! 

Then  the  evening's  glow  made  each  lucid-leaved 
beech 

Shine  a  castle  of  pearled  wealth; 
And  I  knew  how  great  Nature  yet  can  teach 

That  in  youth,  in  vigor,  in  health. 
Are  hid  the  treasures  rashly  .sought 
In  dusty  strife,  with  dear  life  bought. 

\ 
O  thou  inland  Suez  !   thou  hot  Torreon, 

Like  to  life  is  thy  parched  soil; 
But  the  fountains  of  Truth  keep  bulililing  on. 

Giving  hopes  that  no  drought  can  foil : 
There  is  some  land  of  ripened  Spring 
Where  perfect  man  will  ever  sing. 


N. 


♦♦♦♦ 


COMPETITIVE  ESSAYS. 


The  Influence  of  Language  and 
Literature. 

P  ROJi  a  feeling  implanted  by  God  in 
the  human  breast,  man  seeks  to  se- 
cure influence  over  the  beings  that  sur- 
round him.  To  hold  sway  over  the  lower 
orders  of  created  nature  is  man's  instinct 
and  prerogative,  which  these  beings  them- 
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selves  recognize.  But  to  exercise  control 
over  his  fellow-men  whom  Nature  has 
placed  upon  his  own  level,  is  a  pri\-iloge 
which  he  can  not  always  claim.  He 
must  win  it, — he  must  secure  it  li,y  some 
artificial  effort  based  upon  the  free  and 
intellectual  nature  of  the  subject.  He 
must  make  thought  the  means  to  this 
elevated  and  ambitious  end, — for  thought 
alone  is  the  moving  power  of  a  free  agent. 

P>ut  as  1  a  n  g  u  a  g  e  is  the  vehicle  of 
thouglit,  it  is  evident  that  whate-\'er  in- 
fluence man  may  hope  to  exercise  over 
his  fellow-man,  must  reach  the  latter 
through  the  direct  channel  of  human  lan- 
guage. Thought  and  language  are,  there- 
fore, the  two  great  levers  that  move  the 
minils  of  men, — moulding  and  develojiing 
tlicir  ideas,  exhibiting  to  their  will  the 
various  objects  which  should  lie  the  term 
of  their  free  choice. 

And  is  not  this  a  noble  destiny  for  lan- 
guage, to  lie  the  means  of  l)ringing  into 
exercise  and  operation  the  noisiest  facul- 
ties of  man  !  And  is  it  not  a  lieautiful 
jiicture  that  exhibits  language  as  the  re- 
flex of  the  human  mind  at  its  every 
stage? — and  of  its  every  phase,  in  every 
land  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  infant  and  im- 
tutored  mind  of  the  rude  liarliarian 
struggling  to  burst  the  lionds  of  ignorance 
—  when  his  uncouth  tongue  bespoke  his 
eciuuUy  rough  and  unelevated  tlionghts. 
But  when  the  contact  with  the  arts  of 
Greece  and  the  civilization  of  Home  gave 
birth  to  noliler  thoughts,  his  language 
took  the  imprint  of  its  inward  source. 
It  soon  became  more  settled,  more  logi- 
cal, more  methodical,  when  tlie  fierce 
riolli  and  fiercer  Hun  liecame  inured  to 
tlie  domestic  life  and  the  domestic  arts. 
Family  ties  grew  stronger — the  (|uieter 
and  more  soothing  occupations  of  peace 
replaced  the  turliulent  and  uncertain  ex- 
ploits of  war.  Peace  lirought  relU'xion — 
reflexion  was  prolific  of  language — while 
the  abundance  of  this  refU'xion  forced 
new  nutlets  in  tbi.'  multitudes  of  tongui'S 
and  ill  the  inultiplieity  of  more  harmoni- 
ous e.\|iressions  which  these  new  tongues 
gividually  assumed.  Sueli  ^vas  tlie  origin 
of    our  iiiodeni-languages — l;ei'|iiiii;'   pace 


with  the  respective  peoples  in  their  march 
of  civilization. 

But  language  was  not  destined  to  re- 
main an  effect.  It  became  in  turn  a 
powerful  cause, — so  strikingly  indeed, 
that  many  of  our  modern  philosophers 
have  exaa:gerated  its  efHcacitv  in  making; 
it  the  primary  source  of  our  ideas,  or, 
like  the  moderate  traditionalists,  the  only- 
source  of  our  de^'elopment  in  thinking 
and  the  only  standard  of  certitude  in 
reasoning  ! 

We  cannot  help  noticing,  at  the  very 
first  glance  which  our  experience  occa- 
sions, that  language  is  the  indelible  stamp 
that  marks  out  Man  as  the  Master  of  the 
1-irute  creation.  With  him,  through  lan- 
guage, there  is  improvement,  visible,  con- 
stant, successive.  With  the  animal  there 
is  no  jirogress  because  there  is  no  thought 
— no  reasoning — no  language.  With 
man,  the  master,  there  is  invention — 
there  is  .Vrt  and  Science.  "With  the  ani- 
mal of  to-day  there  is  nothing  but  the 
same,  uncultivated,  uniaroductive  instinct 
that  was  Ijorn  with  him  at  the  dawn  of 
his  creation. 

But,  as  I  have  insinuated,  every  nation 
has  its  own  characteristics  of  thought  and 
surrounding  atmosphere.  Consequentlj', 
every  distinct  nation  naturally  has  its 
OAvn  national  tongue.  Through  its  tones 
and  inflections,  the  national  sentiments 
arc  expressed,  through  them  will  the  in- 
tellect and  afiections  of  the  people  be  ad- 
dressed. Thus  the  national  tongue  will 
necessarily  become  the  first  inst^-ument  of 
a  people's  progress.  But,  as,  the  water 
rising  in  the  ujjper  recesses  of  a  vast 
region,  will  gradually  take  a  variety  of 
forms  until  it  becomes  at  length  the  ma- 
jestic stream  that  irrigates  that  valley, — 
so  too  will  a  people's  language  assume  the 
multiplicity  of  form  which  we  call  its 
Literature. 

In  one  shape  it  will  be  Poetrj' — in  an- 
otlier,  Prose. 

According  to  the  passions  which, 
tlirough  its  means,  we  hope  to  move,  it 
A\  ill  be  Drama  or  Fiction.  According  to 
the  persuasion  wliich  it  will  strive  to  jiro- 
duee. — or  flic  information  and  enligjiten- 
meiit  whieh  it  will  be  its  jiurpose  to  con- 
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vey — it  will  In-  the  Oration — the  Essay  or 
the  Review  ! 

How  can  we  estimate  in  summarized 
words,  the  inliuenee  which  Literature  or 
Language  under  each  of  these  forms  has 
had  upon  the  world  ? 

Who  can  weigh  the  effects  of  Poetry 
alone — in  Epic  or  in  Lyric  song — upon 
the  character  and  culture — not  of  one  na- 
tion or  another — liut  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral !  Look  at  all  the  minds  that  have 
lieen  softened — all  the  intellects  that  have 
been  refined — all  the  tears  that  have  lieen 
dried — all  the  hearts  that  have  been 
moved  to  higher  sentiments  and  nobler 
deeds — by  the  effusions  of  the  Poets 
whose  genius    lielongs  to  all  mankind  ! 

Who  can  estimate  the  influence  which 
the  Dramas  of  a  single  man — tlie  immor- 
tal Shakespeare — have  wrought  upon  the 
souls  of  men  ?  It  can  be  safely  said  that 
he  who  reads  them,  even  to-day,  in  their 
lifeless  form,  learns  more  aliout  the  com- 
plex and  intricate  nature  of  man,  than 
by  the  most  assiduous  study  of 
Pliilosoiihy.  And  what  must  be  said 
of  him  who  Ijcholds  them  in  their  living 
form  upon  the  stage  !  where  he  beholds, 
l>assing  in  review,  all  the  passions  to  be 
found  in  the  human  bireast — all  the  con- 
secjuences  of  crime — all  the  attendant 
evils  of  weakness — of  jealousy — of  in- 
gratitude— all  the  follies  of  men — all  the 
despotism  of  the  great — all  the  foibles  of 
the  rich — all  the  fickleness  of  the  mo1:i — 
and  all  the  noljle  fruits  of  heroism  and 
virtue  ! 

If  now  we  were  to  count  the  power  that 
has  been  wielded,  and  the  deeds  that  have 
been  prompted,  by  Oratory; — if  again  we 
should  exhibit  the  learning  or  informa- 
tion that  has  been  diffused,  and  the  in- 
ventions that  ha^'e  been  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  the  multiform  Essay; — if  we 
should  estimate  the  advantages  that  have 
accrued  from  History — the  pleasure  that 
has  flowed  from  Fiction — naj',  even  the 
enlightenment  that  has  been  siDread 
among  the  people  by  the  modern  News- 
paper and  Re^'iew — we  are  astounded  at 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  influence 
wrought  by  Literature. 

Let  us,  then,  recognize  its  power — let 


us  profit  of  its  advantages — ^let  us  spread 
its  benefits.  But  in  Literature,  espe- 
cially, as  indeed  in  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge, — let  us  lie  mindful  of 
the  Poet's  words  : 

'■\  little  learning  is  a  dangerous;tliing. 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring!" 

John  T.  Kelley. 

Influence  of  History. 

Of  the  sulijects  tliat  engrossed  the  minds 
of  men  since  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
one  of  the  most  important  was  that  of 
writing  in  detail  the  arts  and  events  of 
note  that  had  interested  them.  It  was 
fi-om  this  that  arose  the  study  of  History. 
No  wonder,  then,  we  find  under  this  form 
some  of  the  earliest  writing  accomplished 
by  man.  \\\\\\  all  their  seeming  crude- 
ness.  the  Ancients  realized  at  once  its 
vast  importance.  They  comprehended, 
no  doubt,  that  a  country  without  the 
written  record  of  its  life,  was  like  a  man 
without  the  exercise  of  memory — for  his- 
tory is  the  permanent  mirror  that  retains 
reflected  on  its  surface  the  faithful  image 
of  past  events. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Greeks,  next  to 
Homer,  the  father  of  Epic  poetry,  and 
Pindar,  the  father  of  Classic  song,  we 
find  the  historians  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus, whose  works  have  not,  in  their 
special  kind,  bieen  j-et  surpassed  after  the 
lapse  of  so  manj-  centuries. 

If  we  look  to  the  .Jewish  people  we 
find  that  it  is  by  means  of  History  that 
they  have  i^reserved  the  Revelation  made 
to  man  by  C4od — and  the  most  ancient 
treasure  of  any  people — in  fact  of  the 
human  race  itself — is  in  the  annals  of  the 
Patriarchs,  Prophets  and  Kings,  whose 
collection  forms  the  Old  Testament. 

^\'hatever  was  the  medium  of  inscrip- 
tion or  the  material  which  they  employed, 
the  peoples  of  old  who  had  any  degree  of 
civilization  took  2:)ains  to  hand  down  the 
memoralile  events  that  interested  them. 
Histor\',  therefore,  whether  confided  to 
stone  as  with  the  Irish  nation  previous  to 
the  Christian  Era,  or  to  the  Papyrus  as 
with  the  Egyptians,  or  to  steel  and  wood 
as  with  the  Phenicians — is  co-oeval  with 
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the  earliest  and  rudest  alphabets  of  i>re- 
historic  times. 

Since  the  Christian  Era,  History  has 
never  been  without  its  representatives 
and  patrons.  It  varied  in  form,  some- 
times detailed  and  dry  like  the  olden 
Saxon  Chronicles  or  the  Annals  of  Tiger- 
nach — at  other  times  rounded  out  and 
mingled  with  Romance  like  the  Chron- 
icles of  Froissart  or  the  '  'Brut' '  of  Laya- 
mon.  It  grew  with  the  language,  the 
thought,  the  progress  of  exevy  ijeojile. 

In  earlier  times,  and  ruder  ages,  it 
could  not,  e^ddently,  hope  to  exercise  the 
influence  which  it  has  attained  in  modern 
times.  It  could  only,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  transmit  to  younger  generations 
the  memory  of  their  fathers'  deeds,  and 
thus  perpetuate  their  valor  and  their 
heroism. 

Little  Ijy  little  there  mingled  in  the  re- 
cord of  events  a  little  of  that  philosophy, 
which  prompted  the  reflecting  writer  to 
trace  them  to  their  causes,  and  to  fore- 
shadow their  own  subsequent  eflects. 
Here  was  instruction  for  the  individual 
man — a  lesson  for  the  citizen  and  a  warn- 
ing for  the  statesman.  Nothing  was  neg- 
lected that  could  please — nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  give  to  the  mind  the 
guarantee  of  truth — nothing  was  passed 
over  that  could  explain,  or  throw  light 
ujion,  the  sequence  of  events. 

And,  if  sculpture  and  painting,  among 
the  Arts,  give  so  much  pleasure  because 
they  preserve  to  us  the  faithful  copies  of 
what  we  are  exteriorly — what  must  be 
said  of  History  in  the  nobler  sense,  that 
preser^'es  to  us  not  only  the  record  of 
what  we  do,  luit  the  faithful  tracing  of 
the  inward  sources  of  our  deeds?  We 
cannot  Init  feel  a  certain  sympathy  ■\\-ith 
the  men  of  the  past  ■\\-hose  nature  we  re- 
tain. Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
interest  to  us,  to  liehold  in  thenr  what  we 
are  capable  of,  ourselves  ?  Is  it  not  in- 
structi\-e,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  follo-\\', 
witli  the  calm  reflexion  of  afterthought, 
tlie  mistakes  into  which  they  fell,  and 
wliicli,  in  till'  lioat  of  action,  they  them- 
selves roidd,  eitlier  not  avoid,  or  not 
reali/.i'  ? 

Have  we  reason  to  hope  that  History, 


thus  understood,  is  beginning  to  produce 
its  natural  and  beneficial  fruits  ?  Is  it 
premature  to  assert  that  this  progressive 
age, — to  whose  enlightenment  the  study 
of  History  and  the  diffusion  of  historical 
literature  have  contributed  so  much — is 
Ijeginning  to  realize  the  evils  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  honorable  peace?  Dis- 
putes and  conflicts  and  even  wars  may 
yet,  alas,  be  visible  on  the  horizon.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  civilized  world  will 
no  longer  tolerate,  with  impunity,  either 
the  wars  of  conquest  or  the  wars  of  op- 
2>ression.  .  Public  opinion  in  every  land, 
has  profited  of  the  lessons  which  History 
has  taught,  and  will  set  its  face  against 
what  History  has  shown  to  be  the  ine\a- 
table  source  of  universal  misery.  Thus 
]nay  the  memory  of  the  past  be  a  lesson 
for  the  fiiture  and  a  guarantee  of  happi- 
ness for  the  human  race  ! 

Jas.  A.  McClafferty, 


Influence  and  Benefits  of  Natural 
Science. 

Everjr  member  of  the  human  race  is 
naturally  interested  in  what  occurs  around 
him,  and  consequently  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  curiosity — as  well  as  of  his 
solicitude — is  the  surrounding  world.  He 
cannot  help  noticing  the  ^-aried  facts  and 
occurrences  which  we  call  the  phenomena: 
of  Nature.  Nor  can  he  heli^  (being  of  an 
essentiallj'  logical  disposition)  comparing 
these  phenomena,  and  from  this  com- 
parison, establishing  some  general  prin- 
ciples— which  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature. 

It  is  true,  the  distinct  knowledge  we 
have  acquired  of  the  world  and  of  its 
laws,  is  only  ver_y  limited.  It  took  cen- 
turies to  determine  the  exact  shape  of 
our  earthly  globe.  It  took  centuries  to 
ascertain  the  simi^le  laws  of  gra\'itation. 
It  is  only  of  late  tliat  we  have  discovered 
the  principle  of  lightning — or  the  power 
of  steam.  It  required  much  discussion 
and  controversy  to  fix  the  relative  mo\'e- 
ments  of  the  earth  and  sun  ! 

But  happily  the  very  feeling  of  his  ig- 
norance— the  consciousness  of  his  flilli- 
bility — and  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
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errors  have  made  man  more  circumspect, 
more  resolute  to  clear  away  the  mists  that 
surround  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature 
— and  consequent!}^  his  knowledge  lias 
grown  more  exact  with  its  greater  exten- 
sion. 

A  heginning  had  to  be  made  in  e^'ery 
line,  by  some  stra_y  genius  who  opened 
uj)  the  way — who  gave  us  the  key  to  the 
hidden  treasure.  It  required  a  Chaucer 
to  invent  and  select  the  first  rude  words 
af  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  which  a 
Silencer  softened  down  and  a  ShakesiDcare 
perfected.  It  required  a  Roger  Bacon  to 
start  tlie  rude  discoveries  of  modern  times 
ivhich,  by  their  development,  have  re- 
rolutionized  the  civilized  world.  It  re- 
quired a  Franklin  to  bring  down  the 
Lightning-power,  from  which  we  have 
gathered  the  fruits  of  electricity,  and 
i\-hich  Edison  has  transformed  into  the 
:housand  wonders  of  this  closing  century. 

AMio  does  not  acknowledge  the  vast 
services  of  those  humhle  but  glorious 
pioneers  that  worked  and  toiled  within 
;he  obscurity  of  their  laboratory — amid 
ho  indifference,  or  even  jjrejudice  of  their 
;ontemporaries  ?  There  is  not  a  step 
nade,  or  a  result  obtained  by  a  single 
)ne  of  those  benefoctors  of  humanity, 
hat  has  not  been  brought  to  maturit_y; 
lot  a  premise  established  that  has  not 
;ooner  or  later,  led  to  some  important 
'onclusion.  ! 

Happily  the  instincts  of  man — guided 
)y  the  liigher  hand  of  Pro^-idence — have 
lot  allowed  the  products  of  his  genius  to 
•etain  the  form  of  mere  theory,  in  any 
ingle  department  of  knowledge.  He  has 
)ut  every  disco^'ery — every  truth — every 
)rinciple  to  some  practical  account.  He 
'ould  not  but  feel  that  the  world,  and  its 
lements,  were  given  to  him  as  means  to 
in  end — and,  therefore,  the  study  of 
;very  part  of  Nature  has  benefited  him. 
:t  has  given  deeper  satisfaction  and 
rreater  breadth  to  his  intellect.  It  has 
;iven  more  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  his 
)hysical  nature — it  has  brouglit  him 
learer  to  his .  Creator  and  to  his  last  end. 

Some  sciences,  like  that  of  Medicine, 
each  only  to  the  bodily  develoimient 
nd    preservation.       Yet   what   a   noble 


science  is  the  one  I  have  mentioned !  how 
important  for  man's  hajipiness  here  be- 
low is  the  continued  progress  which  it 
has  been  making  !  How  necessary  it  is 
for  man  to  be  alile  to  retain  the  normal 
condition  of  his  liodily  health,  if  he 
wishes  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  state,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  fellow-man  ! 
and,  therefore,  how  important  a  factor 
this  one  science,  with  its  results,  becomes 
in  the  life  of  man  ! 

Others  have,  if  not  a  higher  sphere,  at 
least  a  l:>roader  range — such  as  Natural 
Philosoph}-,  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  ! 
Some  sciences  are  apparently  more  ab- 
stract— others  appear  more  jiractical.  But 
none  are  without  their  own  inili\-idual 
influence — as  well  as  their  combined  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  others  ! 

What  can  be  more  ci\ilizing — and  more 
delightful  to  the  higher  instincts  of  man 
than  to  become  intimately  accjuainted 
with  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  in  their 
causes  and  their  laws  ? 

Imagine  how  infinitel}^,  as  it  were,  man 
has  multiplied  his  power  by  the  succes- 
sive applications  of  Chemistry  !  How  he 
has  extended  the  horizon  of  his  vision 
among  the  distant  stars  by  the  Telescope 
— and  into  the  depths  of  the  unseen 
world  by  the  microscope — conquering  the 
apparently  insurmountable  olistacles  of 
opaque  matter  by  those  mysterious  rays 
that  have  been  the  triumiih  of  tlie  present 
j^ear!  He  has  triumphed  over  space  and 
over  surrounding  matter.  Not  content 
with  this  he  has  made  the  Sun's  light  his 
indispensaljle  ser\-ant  by  the  art  of  Photo- 
graphy. He  has  made  heat  and  the 
sources  of  heat  contribute  to  Ijring  to- 
gether, in  a  closer  bond,  the  extremes  of 
the  earth  and  the  scattered  races  of 
humanity.  Rapidity  of  communication 
— rapidity  of  transit — these  havti  Iteen  the 
triumphs  of  this  centurj^  that  has  seen 
such  great  accomplishments  ! 

But  outside  of  these  material  purposes 
to  which  have  been  put  the  discoveries  of 
Science,  the  latter  have  still  greater  and 
higher  arlvantages  for  the  thoughtful — 
and  es2iecially,  the  Christian  Scientist. 
For,  wherever  he  casts  his  eye  o\'er  the 
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face  of  Nature,  he  cannot  but  ))ehold  the 
stupendous  products  of  the  Ahnighty's 
hand,  and  in  the  beauties  of  Nature,  ever 
growing  upon  him,  the  more  he  views 
them,  the  more  he  finds  displaj'ed  the 
beauty  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  for  liim 
the  Sciences  conduce  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  to  the  greater  ajjprecia- 
tion  of  his  last  end — which  is  man's  true 
and  greatest  enjoyment  here  l)clow  ! 


W.  a  Locffler, 


'96. 


*^-*  *v*  4^  *S« 


The  Levite  To  Our  Lady. 


Virgin  Mother,  shall  I  dare 

To  sing  thy  heaven-sent  name? 
Sinless  Mother,  canst  thou  bear 
That  sinner's  tongue  proclaim 
Thy  peerless  grace,  thy  power  divine, 
Thy  love  where  grace  and  power  comljine  ? 

God's  own  Mother  !   what  thou  art 

Thy  Son  alone  can  say; 
Angels'  Queen  !   no  human  heart 
Can  praise  thee  hall' as  they  : 
Yet  would  1  hymn  iu  grateful  soug 
Thy  goodue.ss  toward  our  Levite  throug. 

Friend  to  all,  a  saving  power, 

A  guiding  light  iu  storm, 
Safety's  port  iu  danger's  hour, 
In  fear  whate'er  its  form; — 
To  us  thou  open'st  a  mother's  heart. 
For  us  thou  keep'st  the  children's  part. 

Dwellers  by  a  sacred  hearth 

Whose  wealth  is  all  thine  own, 
Guests  within  a  heaven  ou-earth 
Beside  thy  Jesus'  throue, 
We  feel  thy  love,  we  well-nigh  feel 
Thy  arms  outstretched  to  bless,  to  heal. 

Tru.stiug  thee  we  never  fail 
To  Mud  abounding  grace. 
Whilst  beneath  thy  smile  we  sail, 
Our  bark  speeds  on  apace, 
All  l)arriers  yield,  all  foes  retreat 
AVhen  thy  loved  name  our  hearts  repeat. 

Fallen  nature  ma}'  rebel. 

And  craven  flesh  may  cringe, 
Blinding  pride  our  l)reasts  may  swell. 
Or  doulit  our  minds  unhinge; 
But  thou  dost  rise,  a  star  of  might. 
To  lead  thine  own  thro'  vict'ry'.s  fight. 

WhiTefore,  Mother,  dost  thou  care 
With  love  so  straugely  foud, 


Children  whose  frail  deeds  declare 
How  coldly  they  respond  ? 
Or  wherefore  shed  thy  plenteous  dew 
On  lands  where  j^et  few  sweet  flowers  grew? 

Precious  souls,  thou  seem'st  to  say, 

My  .Tesus  bought  you  all; 
Him  through  love  you  would  obey. 
Whereto  you  heard  His  call; 
You  are  His  choice.  His  household  friends. 
My  love  with  His  on  you  descends. 

Little  ones  of  my  own  Fold, 

Fond  children  of  my  Heart, 
Ne'er  my  love  for  you  grows  cold. 
If  ne'er  your  steps  depart 
From  Jesus'  call,  from  my  pure  way. 
In  self-willed  paths,  in  death  to  stray. 

Sinless  Mother,  strong  the  trust 

In  thee,  our  Help,  we  place; 
Turn  to  thee  we  hourly  must 
For  ever-needful  grace; 
Since  ours  it  is  to  climb  each  day 
The  mystic  mount  by  cross-strewn  way. 

Priests  of  Jesus  we  would  be, 

To  serve  His  Altar  pure; 
Stewards  of  the  saving  Sea 
That  works  the  sinner's  cure; 
AVe'd  plunge  poor  souls  in  Calvary's  Tide 
Aud  raise  them  'mong  the  Glorified. 

Christ's  own  Body  yet  may  rest 

Within  our  earth-soiled  hands; 
Men  may  be  or  not  be  lilest. 
As  Grace  in  our  soul  stands; 
Then,  Mother,  lest  we  wrong  thy  Son, 
Oh  !  shower  on  us  the  gifts  He  won. 


PASTEUR. 

His  Contributions,  to  Philosophy. 


f+xiiTHER  hero  of  Science  has  recently 
jiassed  away — we  refer  to  the  emi- 
nent French  Scientist,  Monsieur  Louis 
Pasteur  of  the  Academj-,  at  Paris.  In 
him  the  scientific  world  has  lost  its 
greatest  of  modern  champions — a  cham- 
pion who  had  successfully  battled  with 
the  apparently  most  uncoiKiuerable  dis- 
eases, a  champion  who  had  vindicated 
man 3^  of  the  disputed  biological  questions 
of  the  day — a  champion,  in  fine,  who  re- 
flected honorabl}'  on  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  devoted  member.  His  demise 
is  regretted  by  men  of  all  creeds  and  pro- 
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fessions.  But  the  philosopher,  especially, 
I  would  say,  has  had  to  sustain  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Pasteur.  For  was  it 
not  Pasteur  that  so  nobly  and  clearly 
vindicated  the  scholastic  system  of  gene- 
ration, or  in  other  words,  was  it  not  Pas- 
teur that  undermined  and  reduced  to 
nought  the  then  much  followed  and 
vaunted  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion in  the  insect  world? 

It  will  not,  therefore,  let  us  hope,  be 
considered  out  of  place,  to  discuss,  in  a 
very  brief  manner,  the  relations  of  this 
eminent  man  to  Rational  Philosophy  and 
Biology. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a  very 
general  opinion,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances (of  which  jjutrefaction  was 
supposed  to  be  the  most  favorable  and 
important,)  microbes  might  be  spontane- 
ously produced  or  generated.  Among 
the  ancient  Naturalists  we  find  this  to  be 
the  chief  explanation  advanced  in  regard 
to  insect  generation.  Pliny  and  Plutarch 
make  mention  of  it  in  their  writings. 

Even  the  great  Aristotle  says,  "that 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  the 
moistening  of  a  dry  substance  and  rice 
versa,  there  may  be  produced  animals, 
provided  there  be  found  in  that  sub- 
stance the  means  for  nourishment  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  life. ' ' 

This  doctrine  found  no  opponents  until 
the  Scholastic  School  of  Philosoph}-  began 
to  maintain  its  absurdity.  Redi  and  his 
disciijles,  who  iiourished  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  first 
to  publish  a  work  condemning  the  sys- 
tem. The}'  maintained  that  the  microbes, 
asserted  to  be  spontaneously  jDroduced, 
had  their  origin  in  certain  small  eggs, 
implanted  in  the  substance  of  the  parent. 

The  sj'stem  of  spontaneous  generation 
had  as  followers  many  eminent  men  till 
in  M.  Pouchet,  a  professor  at  Rouen,  it 
found  it's  greatest  admu-er  and  champion 
— but  one  who  was  destined  to  meet  as 
an  opponent  a  man  who  was  equal  to  the 
task. 

In  the  year  1S76  the  question  began  to 
be  hotly  discussed.  M.  Pouchet  made 
public  numerovis  experiments  of  his  own. 


going  to  prove  that  if  a  person  went  about 
it  in  a  proper  manner,  there  was  much 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration. But  true  science  produced  a  man 
able  to  ^-indicate  its  side  of  the  question. 
I  mean  M.  Pasteur.  And  he  has  cer- 
tainly done  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
unprejudiced  philosopher. 

It  had  been  proven  by  experiments, 
that  if  the  substance  supposed  to  contain 
the  germs  of  insect  generation  was  boiled 
to  a  temperature  of  about  212°  the  in- 
fusoria would  be  destroyed.  M. 
Schwamm,  a  Scientist,  however,  tried  the 
experiment  with  milk;  by  means  of  tubes 
he  passed  into  it  (after  having  boiled  it) 
pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Of  course' 
he  expected  that  all  infusoria  had  been 
destroyed.  What  was  his  dismay,  how- 
ever, when  after  a  few  days  he  noticed 
certain  microbes  in  the  infusion  !  He 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  mer- 
cury bath,  in  order  to  further  shut  oft'  all 
communication  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  result,  however,  was  that  after  a 
short  time  he  found  infusorial  animal- 
cules. These  two  experiments  were  new 
stumbling  blocks  to  those  who  had  be- 
gun to  doubt  of  the  system  of  spontane- 
ous generation. 

]\I.  Pasteur,  however,  went  to  work  to 
discountenance  the  above  described  ex- 
jjeriments,  in  the  following  manner  :  In 
the  first  place,  he  tried  and  verified  the 
experiments  himself — and  then  finding 
those  extraordinary  anomalies,  he  set 
about  to  discover  their  sources  and  hidden 
causes. 

In  the  case  of  the  milk,  he  found  it  to 
be  a  case  of  temperature.  Fresh  milk 
he  knew  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  He 
knew  also  that  this  alkalinitj^,  however 
slight,  would  sustain  impact  the  germs  of 
insect  organism,  even  at  a  temperature  of 
212°.  He,  therefore,  boiled  his  infusion 
to  a  heat  of  222°,  and,  passing  through 
it  a  red-hot  tube,  to  his  satisfaction, 
found  no  trace  of  organism. 

He  now  went  to  work  to  disprove  the 
experiment  with  the  mercury  bath.  He 
found  that  the  top  of  the  mercury  was 
dejisely  covered  with  a  fine  dust.  E\en 
the   interior    of  the    mercurv    had    some 
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traces  of  organism.  The  ease  was  now 
quite  clear.  Instead  of  having  proved  a 
bar — as  M.  Schwamm  had  supposed — to 
admission  of  infusoria,  the  mercury  served 
on  the  contrary  as  a  reservoir  which  sup- 
pUed  the  infusion  with  the  organism  so 
abundantly  produced. 

M.  Pasteur,  although  he  had  now  jDut 
aside  all  obstacles  to  his  theory,  was  still 
not  fully  content.  He  said  :  "If  my 
view  is  altogether  right,  and  if  in  point  of 
fact  all  these  appearances  of  spontaneous 
generation  are  altogether  due  to  the  foil- 
ing of  minute  germs  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere,  why,  then,  I  ought  not  only 
to  be  able  to  show  the  germs,  liut  e^•en  to 
catch  and  to  sow  them  and  produce  the 
resulting  organism." 

He,  accordingly,  prepared  an  apparatus 
in  the  form  of  a  long  tube,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  placed  a  piece  of  gun-cotton. 
Through  this  tube  he  passed  a  constant 
current  of  air  for  twenty-four  hours.  He 
then  removed  the  dusted  gun-cotton,  ex- 
amined it  with  the  microscope  and  found 
it  to  contain  starch,  and  other  organic 
substances,  as  also  sjDores  of  fungi. 

Pasteur  reasoned  further:  "If  these 
really  are  the  things  that  give  rise  to  the 
apijearances  of  spontaneous  generation,  I 
should  be  aljle  to  immerse  this  dusted 
gun-cotton  into  an  infusion  from  which 
all  the  infusoria  have  been  removed,  and 
produce  fresh  organisms. ' ' 

He,  accordingly,  took  an  infusion  tliat 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  air  for 
eighteen  months  and,  by  a  most  ingenious 
contri\-ance,  managed  to  introduce  the 
dusted  gun-cotton  into  the  infusion  with- 
out liringing  either  of  them  into  contact 
with  the  air.  The  result  Avas  that  within 
a  short  time  numerous  organisms  were 
generated. 

He  had  thus  proven  in  a  most  conclu- 
sive manner  that  the  germs  of  generation, 
which  I\I.  Pouchet  supposed  to  be  spon- 
taneous, had  tlTcir  origin  in  small  par- 
ticles of  dust  lloating  almut  in  the  air. 

Witli  all  the  exprrinu'uts  of  JM.  Pasteur 
liefore  us,  of  wliich  we  have  given  liut  a 
very    imperfect     sunniiary,    we    may    sav 


that  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion has  received  a  final  coup  de  grace. 

A.  H.  Beck, 


*♦— "I* 
•J*  4* -I— 5* 


AROUND  A  GREAT  CITY. 


The  Big  Corner  Policeman. 


TT^AVE  you  ever  stood  at  a  street  cross- 
ing and  watched  the  thousands  of 
toilers  passing  to  and  fi-om  their  work — 
a  hurrying,  scurrying  crowd,  jolting  one 
another  in  a  wild  attempt  '  'to  get  ahead  ?' ' 
"Ah;  'tis  a  sight  worth  walking  miles  to 
see,"  as  many  a  farmer  would  tell  you. 

Here  comes  a  puddler  from  the  Rolling- 
Mill — wearied,  stooping,  relaxed,  careless 
of  his  attitude — in  fact  a  t^ypical  working- 
man;  while  lieyond  him,  in  direct  con- 
trast to  his  bent  figure,  comes  a  brightty 
arrayed  Italian  woman  upright  under  her 
load  and  chattering  with  her  dusky  help- 
meet. A  fine,  dashing,  reckless  Irish- 
man with  a  large  dinner  bucket,  pushes 
past  them  and  hurries  on.  But  stop! 
what  have  we  here?  a  maid — ah,  an 
ancient  maid,  nose  high  in  air,  eyes  cast 
down,  curls  bobbing,  she  stops,  steals  a 
shy,  coquettish  glance  at  the  broad- 
shouldered  guardian  of  the'  peace,  she 
blushes,  starts,  lifts  her  dainty  skirts,  and 
when  the  policeman  says,  "May  I  offer 
you  m_y "  she  interrupts  ahd  mur- 
murs, "Oh!  this  is  so  sudden,"  and 
skurries  across  the  street. 

The  stream  of  life  surges  on,  but  can 
this  be  called  a  man  ?  No !  It  is  a  \^"illie, 
sucking  his  cane  and  wearing  his  vacant 
stare;  but  see!  he  is  hurrying.  Is  it 
possilile  that  \Mllie  has  an  idea  ?  Yes,  it 
is  too  true.  "I  see  it  is  a  maiden  lair — 
(without  Chicago  feet).  By  .Jove.  I'll 
make  an  impression.  Now  just  watcli 
me."  He  has  dodged  a  horse — now  a 
car — he  falters,  he  stops — for  here  comes 
a  wagon,  tliis  way  a  horse — here  a  car- 
riage backs  toward  him.  Yes,  he  has 
uiade  an  impression,  but  on  the  muddy 
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street  and  not  the  ijretty  girl.  The  big 
policeman,  who  has  stood  quietly  watch- 
ing and  hearing  everything  going  on, 
rushes  forward;  a  firm  hand  is  laid  on 
Willie's  collar  and  he  is  landed  high  and 
dry  on  the  curlistone,  a  somewhat  muddy 
and  very  surprised  boy.  He  stops  for  a 
moment,  bewildered,  then  toddles  home 
to  "Ma." 

Though  the  world  wags  on  and  the 
crowds  hurry,  still  he  stands  there;  now 
cooly  pulling  a  country  Innnpkin  from 
under  the  very  feet  of  a  plunging  horse, 
now  piloting  a  lady  across  the  crowded 
street,  keeping  the  crowd  always  mo^-ing. 
Answering  every  question,  the  ladies' 
man,  the  liig  lilue-coated,  Virass-buttoned, 
corner  policeman,  tlie  pride  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  is  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
hurrying  world. 

McKee's  Rocks. 

Have  you  ever,  in  your  tramps,  climl;)ed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  many  high  hills 
that  surround  the  old,  historic  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  looked  out  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  water  winding  its  way  in  and 
out  among  the  hills,  and  dotted,  here  and 
there,  with  large  tows  of  coal  gliding 
slowly  along  toward  the  south  ? 

The  eye  wanders  far  away  toward  the 
west  where  island  after  island,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  sleeps  peacefully  on  the 
majestic  bosom  of  the  nolile  Ohio  :  first, 
the  small  sand-bars;  then  Brunot's 
island,  with  its  truck-gardens,  and  bridge 
piers  supporting  the  extension  bridge 
across  the  Ohio,  and  connecting  Alle- 
o-heny  with  the  Rocks;  then  the  Penin- 
sula, followed  by  Da\'is  Island.  Further 
down  extend  the  bold  Ijacks  of  the  Dam, 
over  whose  staunch  wickets  the  sweet, 
monotonous  lullaby  of  the  peaceful  old 
stream  can.be  heard  as  he  winds  his  way 
ever  onward  toward  the  setting  sun,  soon 
to  l>e  swept  around  a  bend  and  lost  to 
sight  only  to  appear  again  among  the 
hills  on  its  long  journey  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Swiftly  and  safely  out  of  the  streets, 
wide  and  narrow,  comes  a  car;  gradually 
it  ascends,  until  it  has  reached  the  top  cif 


the  mound,  erected  at  the  Point  to  de- 
fend tlie  houses  that  surrounded  the  fort 
in  the  old  fighting  days.  It  crosses  the 
bridge  toward  the  south  and  is  soon  lost 
to  view  among  the  hustling  mill  districts, 
from  which,  directly  opposite,  on  the 
northern  shore  can  be  seen  Allegheny 
City,  stretching  out  along  the  river  bank 
and  far  back  over  the  hills.  Farther 
down  can  be  seen  the  Penitentiarj'  of 
\\'estern  Pennsylvania,  with  its  broad 
lawns  and  l)eaiitiful:-\'iew,  but  whose  high 
walls,  great  iron  liars  and  the  unceasing 
tramp  of  the  armed  sentinel  cause  an  in- 
voluntary shiver,  as  you  think  of  the 
many  mifortunate  beings  locked  u}i  with- 
in its  walls,  ajiart  from  the  gay  ^vorld. 

From  this  your  gaze  is  naturally  car- 
ried to  the  Rocks,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  lianks  of  the  ri\-er  toward  the 
western  horizon,  and  on  whose  heights 
once  lay  the  Camping  Grounds  of  the 
fierce  Delawares  in  their  exile.  There 
can  still  Ije  traced  the  mounds,  which 
mark  the  last  resting  jilace  of  many  a 
dusky  maid  and  warrior  brave. 

The  Rocks  once  belonged  to  the  famous 
old  tory,  Alex.  McKee,  of  whom  many 
stories  are  told,  and  from  whom  the 
Rocks  have  received  their  name.  He 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians; 
but  when  the  French  and  Indian  ^^'ar 
l)roke  out,  troubles  arose  and  he  was 
conqielled  to  leave.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  only  to  find  that  squat- 
ters had  taken  up  and  disputed  his  title 
to  the  lani.ls.  McKee  then  Itrought  suit 
and  to  pro\'e  his  claims  showed  where  he 
had  notched  the  trees  that  surrounded 
his  lands,  and  he  again  took  possession 
of  his  old  claims. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  tombs  of  the 
quaint  old  grave-3''ard  took  their  places 
one  by  one,  and  to-day  may  be  seen  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  descendants  of 
Alex.  McKee,  among  those  of  many 
other  distinguished  personages  of  pioneer 
years.  Indeed,  the  place  lies  just  as  it 
was,  uncultivated,  as  if  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  bones  of  those  who  lie  slum- 
bering on  the  crest  of  the  g  r  a  n  d  old 
mound. 

A    stone    (|narrv    in    which    has   been 
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found  man}'  old  and  curious  relics,  now 
eats  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocks, 
and  in  years  to  come,  the  place  from 
which  McKee  is  said  to  have  made  his 
famous  leap,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

James  A.  Donovan. 

EDITORIAL. 


In  response  to  the  circular  letter  sent 
to  all  Catholic  College  .Journals  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Pmyle,  asking  their  re- 
spective opinions  on  the  advisability  of 
l^ringing  together,  at  the  coming  Summer 
School,  the  representatives  of  the  said 
journals,  the  Editors  of  the  H.  G.  C. 
Bulletin  have  expressed  themselves  as 
being  favoral)le  to  the  proposition.  In 
case  the  suggested  meeting  come  to  be 
realized,  we  expect  to  send  a  representa- 
tive, as  we  are  fully  convinced  that  such 
a  gathering  will  be  productive  of  greater 
good,  of  greater  unity,  of  greater  efficiency 
and  influence,  on  the  part  of  our  College 
pul^lieations. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find,  when  looking 
back  upon  the  pages  of  our  American  his- 
tory, some  illustrious  examples  of  re- 
ligious liberalism  not  usually  remembered 
by  our  A.  P.  A.  friends,  on  the  part  of 
the  founders  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  well  known  that  "\^^ashington  ever 
placed  implicit  and  absolute  confidence 
in  his  Catholic  fellow-citizeirs.  This  is 
amply  borne  out  bj'  his  letters.  It  is 
also  undisputed  that  Franklin  was  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Arch- 
liishop  Carroll,  both  of  them  being  mem- 
liers  of  the  Commission  charged  with 
urging  ujion  the  Canadians  the  claims  of 
the  infant  Kepulilic  in  its  struggles  for 
freedom. 

It  is  not,  perhaiis,  equally  known— liut 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  second 
groat  iircsident  of  the  United  States,  the 
\ciii'valilr  .lulni  .Vdains,  was  a  warm  I'riend 
anil  ;i(liiiirci-  ul'  llir  Cnnnilic  Clmrch.      A( 


the  Aery  opening  of  the  25resent  century, 
there  was,  as  j^et,  no  church  erected  for 
the  Catholics  of  Boston,  who  were  then 
under  the  charge  of  two  holy  and  zealous 
ecclesiastics— Rev. .  Dr.  Matignon,  of  the 
Paris  Sorbonne,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  de 
Cheverus,  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of 
Boston.  After  a  short  time,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  a  .church,  and  at  the 
very  head  of  the  list  of  subscribers  was 
President  John.  Adams,  who  had,  during 
a  long  and  eventful  life,  professed  the 
most  liljeral  sentiments  on  religious  sub- 
jects and  had  often,  amidst  bigotry  and 
fanaticism,  most  fearlessly  avowed  them. 


The  coming  commencement  season 
suggests  a  recent  debate  between  Messrs. 
McGarey  and  McCarthy  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class  regarding  the  advisability  of 
offering  prizes  to  under-graduates. 

Both  sides  of  the  debate  were  ably  sus- 
tained by  the  debaters.  We  quote  a  few 
of  the  arguments  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
McGarey  :  '  'The  offering  of  prizes 
changes  the  true  puri^ose  for  which  Stu- 
dies are  pursued.  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  gaining  insignificant  prizes  that 
we  try  to  fill  our  brains  with  book-learn- 
ing; but  the  true  end  of  all  our  intel- 
lectual pursuits  should  he  the  obtaining 
of  knowledge  that  is  to  benefit  us  in  after- 
life. The  spirit  of  emulation  which  this 
prize-offering  is  bound  to  effect,  leads  on 
to  the  vices  of  envy  and  hatred.  ^' 

Some  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  remarks  were 
as  follows  :  "The  great  question  which 
arises  in  considering  this  subject,  is  'How 
slrall  we  best  urge  on  careless  and  indo- 
lent students  to  more  serious  applica- 
tion ? '  Offering  prizes,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  desired 
end;  for,  instead  of  the  vague  object, 
namely,  i^reparation  for  his  after-life, 
the  student  has  some  proximate,  material 
re^-ard  that  can  be  easily  appreciated. 
In  a  contest  for  a  prize  each  individual 
contestant  is  benefited.  Perseverance 
and  resolute  determination  are  thus  fost- 
ered in  the  character  of  the  student  :  for 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  these  two  vir- 
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tues,  to  a  large  extent,  in   order  to  hold 
line's  place  in  a  contest  for  a  prize." 


H.  A,  Collins, 


'96. 


lUSlCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OUR  NEW  ORGAN. 


This  new  addition  to  the  sjH'oial  features  of  the 
College  abounds  in  all  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
oi-^'an  building. 

Few  men  when  tlu-y  hear  the  grand  A'olunie  of 
the  "King  of  Instruments,"  have  the  slightest 
idea  as  to  what  an  immense  amotint  of  study — 
]H-actical  and  scientific — it  has  cost  to  bring  an 
organ  to  the  standpoint  of  perfection  attained  in 
this  era. 

Mathematics,  Acoustics,  Hydraulics — in  short 
all  the  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy — are  re- 
presented as  in  ''grand  convention"  in  a  com- 
pleted organ.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  hear 
of  so  many  imperfect  instruments, — some  too 
hai-sh, — some  too  shrill, — some  too  slow, — some — 
well,  some  e\'ery  way  but  right  ? 

Considering,  therefore,  the  many  branches  of 
science  entering  into  organ  building,  it  is  really 
marvelous  that  the  average  organ  committee  is 
lucky  enough  to  secirre  even  a  fair  instrument. 
For  example,  a  miscalculation  in  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  bellows  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  stops  and  the  scales  of  these  stops  will  produce 
an  organ  defective  in  the  matter  of  wind  supply. 

Tlie  ordinary  buyer  does  not  know  that,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Diapason  stop  to  be  of  proper  strength 
and  tone-character,  must  have  a  certain  diameter 
a  certain  height  of  the  lip,  a  certain  thickness  of 
metal,  a  certain  size  of  hole  to  admit  the  wind 
into  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  a  certain  length  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  tin  in  the  metiil.  Besides, 
from  one  pipe  to  the  next,  for  instance,  from  low 
C  to  C  sharp,  this  diameter,  height  of  lip,  etc.,  juust 
decrease  proportionately. 

Verily,  there  is  nothing  so  deceptive  as  the 
terminology  of  stops  in  organs.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  various  names  of  stops  would 
indicate  just  one  certain  pattern  and  that  a  16 
foot  Pedal  Open  Diapason  would  be  the  same  in 
every  organ.  However  it  is  not  so.  Tlie  name 
remains  the  same,  and  the  structure  of  the  pipe  is 
the  same,  but  the  thickness  of  the  timber  may 
vary  from  \\  inch  to  2  inches.  Tlie  width  or 
depth  of  the  low  C  may  be  14x16  or  10x12,  re- 
spectively. A  little  calcidation  will  easily  con- 
vince the  reader  what  a  sa-\-ing  this  means  to  the 
builder  who  desires  to  pro-side  pipes  in  accordance 
with  stop  ordered  in  the  scheme  of  the  organ,  and 
yet  profit  clandestinely. 
Then  again  there  exists  another  drawback  to  se- 


curing a  scjuare,  honest  return  for  the  money  ex- 
pended in  organs.  This  drawback  is  the  little  go- 
between  man,  who  is  either  an  organist  or  a  music 
dealer  or  at  least  somelxidy  who  is  supposed  to 
know  something  about  organs,  but  in  reality 
knows  nothing,  s;ive  to  work  in  the  interest  of 
that  competing  firm  which  promises  the  largest 
commission. 

■ftlien  we  look  back  only  a  very  few  years,  the 
memorj'  of  the  organist  performing  upon  his  in- 
strument causes  a  smile,  as  the  picture  of  his 
forceful  movements,  of  his  heroic  crushing  down 
of  the  keys,  as  if  subduing  some  um-uly  beast,  of 
the  glistening  beads  of  prespu'ation  upon  his  brow, 
passes  before  our  mind's  eye. 
And  now  what  a  contrast ! 

A  little  careful  consideration,  a  little  unpreju- 
diced action,  a  little  forethought,  will  seciu'e  an 
organ  to  play  ujion  which  is  a  pleasiu'e, — a  bliss. 
And  just  such  an  organ  will  gTace  the  Holy  Ghost 
College  Chapel,  when  the  Scholastic  year  '96-'97 
begins. 

'Tis  with  feelings  of  pardonable  pride  that  this 
announcement  is  made,  all  the  more  so  since  we 
are  certain  that  oirr  many  friends  will  be  equally 
pleased  that  such  a  fine  addition  is  made  to  the 
already  replete  curriculum. 

Long  has  it  been  e\  ideut  that  the  study  of  the 
"Pipe  Organ"  had  one  gTcat  obstacle  in  this  city 
and  that  was  the  absence  of  a  suitable  instrument 
for  students  to  practise  upon.  Up  to  date  there  is 
only  one  instrument  devoted  to  this  purpose  and 
it  is  to  say  the  least  most  incomplete.  All  other 
organs  are  subject  to  the  good  will  of  pastors  or 
trustees,  and  for  the  most  part  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  except  for  the  services,  for  which 
originally  placed  in  the  Churches.  Tliis  is  but 
right  and  proper  of  ooiu'se,  inasmuch  as  unscrupu- 
lous and  unskillful  handling  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  instruments. 

And  here  Ave  have  another  example  of  the  gener- 
ous intentions  of  the  management  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  College,  to  provide  everj-  means  of  enabling 
young  men  to  perfect  themselves  for  all  walks  of 
life.  Our  friends  who  know  the  size  of  our 
Chapel  will  easUy  understand  that  we  v\duld  not 
.  require  at  present  so  extensive  an  organ ;  but,  to 
accomplish  our  aim,  ^-iz:  to  provide  ati  instru- 
ment with  all  modern  improvements — in  itself 
already  an  object-lesson  to  the  organ  strident — so 
that  the  highest  class  of  compositions  might  be 
interj)reted  v\ith  ease — it  was  decided  upon  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  W.  L.  Mayer,  of  this  City,  to 
adopt  the  scheme  given  below. 

All  details  have  been  looked  to  and  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  provisions  will  convince  the  most 
fastidious  organist  that  here  is  an  instrument 
w  ortliy  of  his  prowess  : 

Great  Okgan. 

1  16  ft.     Contra  Double  Flute.     Bold 

pervading  tone 58  pipes 

2  8  ft.     Open  Diapason.      Large  scale, 

powerful 58       " 
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3  8  ft.     Ganiba.     A'ery  Orchestral oS  pip'es 

4  8  ft.     Duk-iana.       Very  soft,  stringy 

tone .58  " 

5  8  ft.     Melodia.      Mellow  voice r^S  " 

6  4  ft.     Octave.     C'ri.sp  tone .58  " 

7  4  ft.     Flauti)    Harmoniijiie.         Clear 

Flnte  tone 58  " 

8  25  ft.     Twellth.      Xasal  character 58  " 

9  -3  ft.     Fifteenth.      Brilliant 58  " 

10  8  ft.     Trumpet.     Bold  hea\'A' reed 58  " 

11  8  ft.     Vo-x  Humana 46  " 

Total  in  Grand  Organ (idO 

Swell  (")i;(iax. 

12  .s  ft.     Violin   Diapason.       Broad,  liut 

stringy  tone 5s  pipes 

13  8  ff     Stopped  Diapason.       E.\.  large 

seal  e 58       " 

14  8  ft.     Salieional.     E.xtremely  soft .58       " 

15  4  ft.     Violin.       Orchestral,    medium 

stren.gth 58  " 

16  4  ft.     liohrilute.     Soft  Flute  voice 58  " 

17  2  ft.     Piccolo.     Clear,  cutting  tone....58  " 

18  3  rks.     Dolce   Cornett.       Nasal    qua- 

litj- 174 

19  8  ft.     Oboe  and  Bassoon.      Plaintive 

voice 58       " 

Total  in  Swell  Organ .580 

Ped.vl  Oeg.vx. 

20  16  ft.    Violin.   Very  aggressive,  stringy 

t<ine ;!l)  pipes 

21  16  ft.     Bourdon.     Broad  ijuality.  soft 

voice ;!()       " 

22  8  ft.      Unison  liesultant 24 

Total  in  Pedal  Organ s4 

Total  lUHulier  of  pipes  in  Great  Organ (i2(i 

Swell        "     58U 

Pedal       "     84 

Total  Pipes  in  Organ 1290 

MlCCH-\XIC-\L  Ac'cicssur.iKs. 
CoL'l'LEKS.     Oi)erated  liy  jiueuniatic  pistons. 

1.  Great  to  Swell. 

2.  Great  to  Swell  Octaves. 

3.  Great  to  Gr.  Super  Octave. 

4.  Great  to  Pedal. 

5.  Swell  to  Pedal. 

6.  (Jrand  Xegalive  Cou\ile. 

Co.illiiX.^Tlo.vs. 
Dimlile-acting  controlled  by  jiistons. 

7.  Great  Organ  Full. 

8.  (ireat  Org-an  Mezzo. 

9.  Great  Organ  Piano. 

10.  Swell  Organ  Full. 

11.  Swell  Organ  Tiano. 

12.  Swell  Oigau  Oboi'  anil  Sioiipeil  Diajiason. 

I'lOPAL  Miivi;:mlnts. 
l:;.      Full  Organ. 
1  I.      (;reat  Organ  Tri'UKilo. 


15.  Swell  Organ  Tremolo. 

16.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal  for  Swell  Organ. 

17.  Pedal  Expressivo  tor  Vox  Humana. 

18.  Crank  for  Water  Engine. 

19.  Grand  Crescendo  Pedal  with  Indicator  over 

Small  Manual. 

20.  Bellows  Indicator. 

The  Organ  to  he  supplied  ANith  the  ce!el)rat?d 
J.  B.  Didinger  &  Co.,  Philadelidiia,  Pa.,  patent 
tubular  i^neumatic  key  and  draivstop  action. 

SlM.ALMiY. 

Total  Stops  in  Great  Organ 11 

Swell       '■     ■. 8 

Pedal      '•     3 

Total  .Speaking  Stops 22 

Total  Mechanical  Stops 20 

Grand  Total 42 

-Vuy  musician  will  see  already  from  this  scheme 
IiOAV  perfectly  balanced  and  how  superbly  equipped 
is  to  be  this  our  new  organ. 

The  Great  Organ  ( principal  key  lioard )  is  pro  ■ 
vided  with  CAery  Stop  that  is  usually'  placed  on 
this  section  of  the  insti'umcnt.  In  addition  there- 
to the  Vox  Humana  Stop  is  also  placed  in  this 
part  of  the  Organ.  This  Stop,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  an  imitation  of  the  human  voice.  It  be- 
longs to  the  reed  family  and  is  both  an  e-xpensive 
and  tedious  factor,  expensive  and  tedious  in  so 
far  as  that  in  perfecting  the  voicing,  the  highest 
skill  and  patience  is  necessary  or  the  Stop  will 
not  come  up  to  what  its  title  leads  us  to  expect. 
Usually  it  finds  its  place  in  the  Swell  or  Choir 
compartments  and  it  is  but  rarely  found  in  Two- 
Jlanual  Organs.  However,  it  was  added  here  be- 
cause in  some  organ  compositions,  particularly 
those  of  the  modern  school,  many  beautiful  chorals 
are  introduced  and  are  expressly  intended  to  be 
performed  on  the  Vox  Humana,  Avith  a  soft  ac- 
companiment or  variation  on  a  different  key 
board.  The  exquisite  effect  produced  is  a.s  if  the 
hearer  «  ere  at  some  distance  from  a  choi>  of  well- 
trained  lioys'  A'oices.  No  agreeable  snlastitute  can 
be  offered,  and  hence  this  .grand  opportunity  of 
tone-coloring  is  to  be  found  in  "our  new  organ," 
It  was  placed  on  the  Great  Organ  in  order  that 
the  performer  might  have  the  advantage  of  the 
softer  stops  of  the  Swell  Organ  in  accompanying. 
However,  although  it  stands  on  the  Great  Organ 
chest,  it  is  provided  with  all  means  of  expression, 
/.  ('.,  crexccndo  and  dicrcsci'udo.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  iact  that  the  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a 
box,  one  side  of  which  is  provided  with  a  series  of 
small  shutters,  which  are  controlled  liy  the  foot  of 
the  iierformer  by  means  of  a  pixoted  foot-pedal. 
The  oijeniug  of  the  shutters  permits  all  of  the  tone 
to  enter  the  auditorium,  and  the  closing,  rin- 
nrxd,  keeps  it  all  shut  up  in  the  box,  producing 
an  echo  effect.  The  stop  is  also  provided  with  its 
own  tremolo — not  the  goat-like  shivering  of  tone 
such  as  one  hears  in  the.ordinarv  Cabinet  Organ — 
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liut  a  slow  waviug  similar  to  the  nhmlo  of  the 
ciiltivateil  human  voice. 

Another  I'eatnre  wliieh  will  probalily  excite 
eoniment  is  the  provision  ol' a  Great  Organ 
Tremolo.  It  is  customary  to  provide  tlie  Swell 
( Iriiau  with  a  Tremolo,  but  seldom  or  never  the 
threat  Orfian.  Here  then  again,  is  the  result  of 
the  practical  study  of  tone-efl'ects  by  Jlr.  JNIayer. 
By  experimenting  with  the  many  organs  v^-ith 
which  he  has  come  in  contact,  he  has  discovered 
that,  firstly,  a  slow  tremolo  renders  the  Flute 
Harmonicjue  stop  tone  quality  more  broad,  inas- 
much as  the  fundamental  tone  becomes  more  as- 
sertive through  the  pulsation  pnxluced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tremolo  in  the  wind  sui)ply  of  the  pipe, 
'llie  tones  approach  nearer  the  quality  of  the 
liochm  Flute  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
lluti.st.  Secondly,  by  combining  the  Meloilia  and 
Twelfth,  a  peculiar  tone  similar  to  a  Clarinet  is 
l)roduced,  and  with  the  tremolo  the  similarity  is 
greatly  increased.  Lastly,  in  compositions 
adapted  for  Org-an,  from  Orchestral  Scores  such  as, 
for  example,  the  celebrated  0\erture  to  AVilliam 
Tell,  by  Kossiui.  the  lamous  Cello  solo  is  most 
agi-eeably  acceptable  when  rendered  \vith  a  Gamba 
stop  and  slow  tremolo.  Of  coui-se,  these  are  mat- 
ters of  taste,  but  unprejudiced  consideration  will 
at  least  accept  the  fact  that  '"oui'  organ"  is  so  pro- 
A  ided  that  either  taste  may  be  satisfied,  whereas 
the  average  organ  is  a  huge  nan-ow-niinded  aQ'au% 
to  which  the  artist  innxt  adapt  himself  whether  he 
will  or  not. 

In  the  Pedal  Organ  a  neiv  idea,  Ave  might  say. 
a  most  original  idea  of  Mr.  flayer  is  found.  It 
consists  in  what  he  terms  "Pedal  8  it.  Unison  Ke- 
snltant."  In  reality  it  is  a  Pedal  Octave  Coupler, 
but  dift'ere  from  the  coupler  in  so  iiir  as  that  the 
8  ft.  effect  extends  through  the  entire  range  of  the 
Pedal  Organ.  Tliis  provision  is  at  once  wise  and 
economical.  It  is  wise  because  it  gives  to  the 
Pedal  Org-an  a  gi'eater  Volume,  and  students  (5f 
acoustics  will  readily  understand  that  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Octave  renders  the  fundamental  tone 
much  more  assertive,  and  the  economy  consists  in 
the  lact  that  this  featirre  costs  but  scarcely  one- 
half  of  the  amount  neces.sary  to  provide  two  8  it. 
Pedal  stops,  and  yet  the  effect  of  t\\etoat  ensemble 
is  practically  the  same. 

Tlie  Couplers  with  wlrich  the  organ  is  equipped 
are  controlled  by  pneumatic  push  buttons  or 
pistons,  which  are  placed  over  the  Crreat  Organ 
Key  board.  Tliere  are  five  Couplers  in  all.  One 
to  couple  the  keys  of  the  Great  Organ  to  the  cor- 
responding keys  of  the  Swell  Jlanual;  one  toeon- 
nect  the  keys  of  the  Great  to  their  con'esponding 
Octaves  on  the  Swell,  and  one  to  couple  the  keys 
of  the  Great  Organ  with  their  Octaves  on  the  same 
key  board.  The  other  two  Couplers  are  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  Pedal  Organ  with  the 
Swell  Organ  and  Great  Organ  respectively.  The 
advantages  of  these  Manual  Couplers  are  many. 
Their  principal  point  is,  however,  the  fact  that  on 
this  organ  tlie  performer  maij  have  edi  couplers  in 


use  and  xtill  not  e.rperirnee  anij  nnire  resif:tance  in 
thi  let  II  aelion  than  if  In'  nrre  iisin;/  hut  one  A'c;/ 
hoard  [irithont  ecniplinys.  For  illustration  let  us 
presume  that  the  first  finger  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
middle  C  of  the  Great  Organ  Key  board.  We  will 
]iresume  that  the  resistance'  of  the  key  be  2  ounces. 
We  then  add  the  Swell  Organ  C  by  "pressing  in" 
the  Great  to  Swell  Coupler.  Tlie  Swell  Organ 
ke\"  will  speak  but  the  key  will  not  move.  The 
eft'ect  is  the  s;ime  as  if  both  keys  \\  ere  pressed,  but 
the  resistance  is  still  only  H  ounces.  AYe  can  then 
add  the  Great  to  Swell  Octave  Coupler  and  the 
Great  to  Great  Super  Octave,  making  4  keys  come 
into  speech,  whereas  we  have  but  one  key  pres.sed 
down  and  the  resistance  has  not  increased.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  coupling  is  produced 
merely  by  allowing  a  small  amount  of  compressed 
air  to  escape  from  an  air-tight  eomiiartment  and 
pressing  a  key  allows  one,  two,  three,  or  ;our 
pneumatic  mechanisms  to  perform  their  mo\  ement 
according  to  what  amount  of  compartments  have 
been  freed  by  Ijcing  acted  ujjon  through  their  re- 
spective coupler  buttons. 

Tlie  great  advantage  of  this  improved  Coupler  is 
.still  more  apparent,  Avheii  we  present  to  oiu-  read- 
ers a  brief  description  of  the  old  style  mechanical 
coupling  dcAiee. 

Tlie  mechanical  coupler  consisted  of  a  series  of 
'  'jacks' '  pivoted  at  one  end  to  a  socket,  which  in 
turn  was  screwed  fast  to  a  strip  of  wood,  which 
was  moved  back  or  forward  about  an  inch,  by 
means  of  the  Coupler  knob,  nie.se  jacks  were 
placed  between  the  two  Key  boards,  each  key 
being  provided  with  small  blocks  of  wood,  se- 
curely glued  on  the  sides  facing  towards  the  jacks. 
■\Vlien  the  stop  is  drawn  these  blocks  establish  a 
connection  between  the  two  Key  boards,  for  the 
reason  that  the  action  of  the  stop  is  to  bring  the 
jacks  between  these  ijieces.  "\Mieu  the  performer 
then  presses  the  keys  of  the  lower  Key  board  the 
jacks  act  as  levers  and  press  the  rear  portion  of 
the  upper  keys  upwards,  with  the  result  that  the 
stops  of  that  manual  speak.  But  now  supposing 
the  resistance  of  each  key  be  o  ounces,  it  will 
readily  bs  understood  that  in  coupling  the  Kiy 
.boards  the  pressure  must  increase  3  ounces  for 
each  key  added.  Therefore,  with  3  Manual 
Couplers  as  "our  organ"  will  be  provided  with, 
one  finger  would  be  overcoming  12  ounces,  if  the 
old  system  were  followed.  In  our  instrument  it 
need  be  no  more  than  2  ounces. 

Tlie  method  of  placing  the  piston  is  also  worthy 
of  mention.  Originally,  it  was  cu.stomary  to 
place  an  ivory  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the 
coupler  in  a  eonveuient  position,  and  then  on  each 
side  of  it  one  piston  knob  was  located.  One  of 
these  knobs  was  labelled  "On"  the  other  "Off." 
Pressing  in  the  "On"  button  caused  the  "Off" 
to  spring  out  and  the  coupler  was  ia  speech;  re- 
vei-sing  the  operation  disconnected  it.  However, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  couplers  are  independent  of 
each  other,  if  at  any  time  the  performer  wished  to 
make  some  special  connections,  he  was  forced  to 
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cover  considerable  space  with  his  hand,  in  travel- 
ing from  Ijutton  to  button.  Tliis  was  on  account 
of  the  couiilers  being  distributed  ovev  such  a  large 
space.  Here  also  is  a  marked  improvement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  om-  new  organ,  all  the  "On" 
buttons  of  the  Couplers  are  to  be  i^laeed  as  closely 
together  as  possible  o^er  the  Great  Organ  Key 
board.  All  the  "Off"  buttons  are  directly  itnder 
their  respective  opposites  belo\v  this  Key  board. 
Tlie  re.sttlt  is  the  player  can  disconnect  any  coupler 
while  using  the  Great  Organ  without  removing 
his  hands  from  the  keys  by  simply  u.sing  the 
tliumli.  Another  convenience  provided  I'or  in  the 
plan,  is  also  an  acceptable  innovation,  viz  :  the 
"Grand  Negative  Coupler."  This  is  a  Piston 
placed  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  "Off"  buttons, 
and  one  pressure  upon  it  disconnects  all  the 
couplers  at  once  and  prevents  the  nece.'-sity  of 
making  five  separate  motions  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

(.)ne  of  the  most  no^el  features,  howe\'er,  is  the 
Grand  Crescendo  Pedal.  This  consists  of  a  nickel- 
plated  Foot-pedal  placed  over  the  Pedal  Key 
board.  This  pedal  is  pivoted  so  that  it  has  a 
movement  in  an  arc  of  about  S  inches.  Tliis 
Crescendo  Pedal  brings  the  \arious  stops  of  the 
Organ  into  action  gTadually,  beginning  with  the 
softest  tones  and  increasing  the  -iolume  until  the 
full  power  of  the  instrument  has  been  attained. 
Over  the  Swell  Manual  is  an  indicator  which  is  in 
connection  with  this  Crescendo  Pedal.  It  con.sists 
of  a  slide  with  a  black  surl'ace,  and,  across  it, 
move  ivor\'  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  .stops 
in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  added.  "WHien  the 
slide  shows  entirely  black,  it  indicates  to  the 
organist  that  the  Crescendo  Pedal  is  entirely 
closed,  and  when  the  full  power  of  the  organ  is 
on,  the  slide  is  entirely  co^"ercd  Avith  the  tablets 
above  mentioned.  The  beauty  of  this  improA-e- 
ment  is  that  it  operates  without  distnrljing  the 
draw-stops  themselves.  Any  combination  which 
is  drawn  will  remain  in  force,  the  action  of  the 
Crescendo  Pedal  notwithstanding.  In  short,  it  is 
possible  to  sit  at  the  organ,  turn  on  the  Water 
Engine,  place  the  foot  on  the  Crescendo  Pedal  and 
begin  to  play  in  all  graduations  of  tone-power, 
controlling  the  \\hole  instrument  with  a,  slight 
mo^enu'nt  of  the  foot. 

r.csides  all  this,  there  are  three  doiilile-acting 
combination  pistons  for  each  mamial.  Each  of 
these  pistons,  upon  being  pressed  by  the  per- 
former, causes  the  inflation  of  a  pneumatic  bel- 
lows. This  Ijcllows  being  connected  with  a  lever, 
i\liicli  in  turn  is  in  contact  with  a  certain  oombi- 
ualiiin  of  stops,  causes  the  .s:iid  combination  to 
come  into  speecli,  and  likewise  cancels  any  stops 
not  lielonging  to  the  iiimfii  assigned  that  particular 
piston. 

However,  in  treating  so  extensively  of  o\n-  new 
organ,  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
mo.st  important  ]iait  of  it,  an<l  that  is  the  Key 
and  I>ra\v-sto]i  action.  I'loni  the  original  Organ, 
wliieh  was  perl'oinicd    ujiou  by   means  of  a  sledge 


hammer,  down  to  the  present  time,  everj'  possible 
device  has  been  sought  to  make  an  action  agree- 
able to  the  touch,  promiJt  to  respond,  simple  to 
construct  and  durable  as  well.  Tlie  simple  con- 
struction ANhich  used  the  kc}-  as  a  lever  and  trans- 
mitted its  movements  by  means  of  "squares"  and 
"trackers' '  ( thin  strips  of  wood )  to  the  valve  which 
admitted  wind  to  the  pipe,  is  known  as  the 
"tracker-action."  Having  sought  for  improve- 
ment in  everj'  direction,  compressed  air  was  used 
not  only  to  blow  the  jiipes  but  to  actuate  the 
mechanism  as  well.  This  was  called  the  Pneu- 
matic-Organ. Electricity  has  also  been  experi- 
mented with,  but,  it  is  .safe  to  say,  with  very  few 
good  results.  Electricity  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
enough  understood  to  make  it  a  reliable  agent  for 
the  organist.  Its  principal  drawbacks  are  that  it 
is  too  expensive,  both  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance, besides  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  very  seriously  affects  its  efficacy.  In 
addition  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  keei^ing  up  a  certain  voltage  in  the  bat- 
teries, replacing  weak  cells,  etc.,  etc.,  is  hardly  an 
agTceable  task  to  any  jierson. 

For  this  reason  the  '  'tubular  pneumatic' '  action 
is  the  most  acceptable  mechanism.  It  combines 
everj'thing  heart,  can  wish  for,  is  noisele.ss,  prompt, 
light  and  very  easity  kept  in  order.  Wlren  we 
say  this,  we  mean  distinctly  that  "tubular  action" 
AA'hich  has  been  selected  for  our  organ.  It  is  the 
simplest  pneumatic  mechaufsm  that  has  ever  been 
introditced  in  organ  building,  and  was  patented 
by  the  builders,  J.  B.  Didinger  &  Co.,  it  being  the 
iuA-ention  of  Jirlius  Neef,  a  meiiiber  of  the  firm. 
The  reijetition  seotrred  by  this  action  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  piano  and  is  really  marvelous.  A  very 
simple  device  for  regitlating  the  action  is  also  one 
of  the  commendable  points.  In  this  action  every 
pipe  has  a  separate  pallet,  thereby  securing  a  per- 
fect intonation  lAhether  a  stop  is-  used  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  others.  The  draw-stop 
action  is  built  on  the  same  principle  and  has,  as  a 
feature,  the  circumstance  that  a  stop  cannot  be 
partly  drawn.  Either  the  stop  spea'ks  full  or  not 
at  all.  "Wltat  is  meant  by  this,  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  as  in  old  style  organs  with  "slide  chests" 
to  have  the  slide  but  partly  drawn,  thereby  allow- 
ing only  a  fractional  wind  supply. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  proudly  assert  that  the 
Organ  tin-  Holy  Ghost  College  Chapel  -will  be 
musically  and  artistically  a  triumph  of  modern 
genius,  .'^tirely,  our  readers  know  of  no  instru- 
ment embodyiu,g  in  so  limited  a  compass  such  a 
multitude  of  perfections.  The  chief  point,  finan- 
cially, is  that  with  judicious  advice  and  cle\er 
forethought,  such  an  instrument  \\  ill  hardly  cost 
any  more  than  an  organ  of  the  old  style,  /.  c, 
'  'tracker-action . ' ' 

The  pernsiil  of  this  lengthy  article  cannot  fail 
t(.)  conve.v  to  our  reiiders  some  idea  of  the  extreme 
satisfaction  felt  by  the  managers  of  the  College  in 
their  selectioit  of  Prof.  "\V.  L.  Mayer,  as  their 
supervising  expert  lor  the  planning  and  construe- 
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tion  of  the  new  or^an.  Many  clergymen  in  ilit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  have  already  entrusted 
to  him  the  same  delicate  task,  and  all  ai'e  nnani- 
mons  in  expressing  their  gratification  at  the  happy 
result  of  their  choice.  Our  adxantage  is  still 
greater  than  theirs,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Mayer's 
experience  is  ever  growing  riper  with  veal's  of 
deep  study,  thorough  research,  and  close  obserxa- 
tionofallthe  details  of  organ  building.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  public  Institution,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  a  ^•ast  and  opulent  city,  he 
has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  put  forth  in  the 
performance  of  the  present  task,  all  the  science 
and  skill  at  his  command,  and  the  result  \\ill 
speak  lor  itself. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  desire  to  say  that  the 
instrunu'nt  will  be  complete  and  ready  for  the  in- 
spection of  onr  friends  by  September  1st,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  them,  as  well  as  the 
iiuisiial  talent  of  the  x'icinity  generally,  to  call  at 
the  t'ollege  to  hear  and  see  ''Our  New  ()rgan." 


vci'sally  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  living  inter- 
preter of  AVagner.  Several  of  the  College  boys 
were  members  of  the  tiiand  Chorus. 


The  Art  Society  of  rittsl)uig  concluded  its  bril- 
liant series  of  musical  receptions  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. May  23rd.     Mrs.  Vere-Sapio  being  soloist. 

M.\Y  1  Itli,  the  Mozart  Club  gave  its  last  Mnsi- 
cale  of  the  season.  Mr.  Ben.  Da\  is,  the  AVelsh 
tenor,  was  the  principal  attraction. 


SofsA  and  his  famous  band  of  fifty  musicians 
made  their  second  appearance  in  Pittsburg,  Jlay 
26th,  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  and  the  groat  leader 
maintained  his  reputation  as  Pittsburg's  favorite 
band-master. 

li.  C.  Bwth. 


IVIUSICAL  ITEMS. 

.Vltiiough  our  philosophical  disputations,  in 
our  Sunday  Evening  Concerts,  call  forth  much  in- 
terest and  applause,  the  orchestral  and  other  musi- 
cal numliei'S  receive  their  due  share  of  approba- 
tion. 

All  the  musical  students,  as  v\ell  as  the  Direc- 
tor, Fr.  Gritfin,  ha\'e  been  very  busy  with  the 
musical  preparations  for  Conimencemeut;  and, 
from  all  appearances,  music  will  take  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  and  will  not  fail  to  carry  oft'  its  .share  of 
encomium. 

-X' 

Although  a  full  account  and  description  of  our 
Grand  Pipe  Organ  will  Ije  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
Acilume,  I  would  add  that,  with  its  arrival,  our 
sujiply  of  musical  instruments  will  almost  be  com- 
plete. 

Xevek  before  and,  perhaps  never  again,  will 
Pittsburg  be  favored  with  such  a  presentation  of 
Sheridan's  ''Rivals,"  as  that  which  was  put  on 
last  May  by  a  stock  company  consisting  entirely 
of  stai'S,  and  at  which  several  of  the  pupils  were 
allowed  to  be  present. 

The  German  Catholic  Comention  was  held  in 
Pittsburg  last  May,  and  was  unanimously  pro- 
nounced a  success.  Some  of  our  boys  participated 
in  the  fesuvities  and  report  a  glorious  time. 


The  gTcatest  musical  triumph  that  Pittslrarg 
has  known  for  a  long  time  was  witnessed  in  the 
Saengerfest.  The  participants  of  the  Fest  con- 
sisted of  the  cream  of  America's  most  brilliant 
musical  talent.      Among  them  was  Klafske,  uni- 


ElGHTEENTIi 
ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT, 

Tuesilay  E\eniiig,  June  2ord,  held  at  the  Cirand 
Opera  House,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Progeamjie  of  Exercises. 

Overture,  H.  G.  C.  Orchestra;  Latin  Salutatory, 
John  Aloysius  Schroeft'el ;  Oration,  ''The  Infiuence 
of  Philosophy,"  Charles  Vincent  Frost;  Chorus, 
"The  United  Band,"  (Otto)  H.  G.  C.  Glee  Club; 
Oration,  ''The  Influence  of  Language  and  Litera- 
tiu'e,"  John  Tliomas  Kelly ;  Oration,  "The  Influ- 
ence of  History,"  James  Aloysius  MeClafferty; 
Chorus,  "Der  Frohe  Wandersman, "  H.  G.  C.  Glee 
Club;  Oration,  "Der  Einfluss  der  Redekunst," 
Joseph  Meyer;  Oration,  "Tlie  Influence  of  Char- 
acter," William  Joseph  Rathbun;  Music,  Selec- 
tion from  "II  Trovatore"  for  Violin  and  Piano, 
John  A.  McVean,  R.  Curtis  Barth;  t)ration,  "The 
Influence  of  Science,"  William  Charles  Loeffler; 
Music,  "Jeunesse  Dorec, "  H.  G.  C.  Orchestra. 
Proclamation  of  Distinctions  in  Non-Graduating 
Classes.  Chorus,  Selected,  H.  Gr.  C.  Glee  Club. 
Conferring  of  Diplomas  and  Gold  Medals.  Chorus, 
"Bugle  Song,"  (Hatton)  H.  G.  C.  Glee  Club; 
Valedictory,  Hugh  Aloysius  Collins;  Finale, 
"Wheelman's  Galop,"  H.  G.  C.  Orchestra. 
GuAnr.VTES  and  Gold  Medalists,  1896. 
(a)     Business  Department. 

The  Diploma  of  Master  of  Accounts  has  been 
awarded  to:  John  A.  Burns,  Thomas  A.  Kane, 
Albert  A.  Dillon,  Chas.  J.  McGuire,  James  Dono- 
van, William  ,J.  Rathbun,  Asher  F.  Finnegan, 
Michael  F.  Scanlon,  Eiuil  O.  Helbling,  Louis  ,J. 
Stratman,  Edward  Vetter. 

(b)     Clas.sical  and  Scientific  Department. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  con- 
ferred on:  Charles  V.  Frost,  James  A.  MeClafferty, 
Lawrence  E.  Farrell,    Joseph  J.  Meyer,    John  T. 
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Kelly,  John  A.  Schroeffel,  "William  C.  Loeffler, 
Michael  J.  Soniiefeld. 

Gold  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  Graduates 
as  follows: 

Class  Medal  in  Business  Department  to  "William 
J.  Eathbnu. 

Class  Medal  for  Book-keeping  to  Charles  J. 
McGnire. 

Class  Medal  for  Matlieniaties  and  f^cience  to 
William  C.  Loeffler. 

Class  Medal  for  English  and  Oratoiy  to  Law- 
rence E.  Farrell. 

Class  Medal  for  rhilosophy  and  Classics  to  John 
A.  Schroeffel. 

Bishop  Phelan  Medal  for  Excellence  to  Hugh 
A.  Collins. 

Faculty  Gold  Medal  for  Excellence  in  Senior 
Division  of  Boarders  to  Patrick  A.  Gillespie. 

Faculty  Gold  Medal  for  Excellence  in  Junior 
Division  of  Boarders  to  "William  A.  McGeehin. 

Elocutiox  Coxiest. 
( Academic  Department. ) 
Division  II. 
Gold   Medal,  Ray.  Daschbach;    Snd  place,  Jas. 
Eeilly;  3rd  place,  Leo  Thornton. 

Division  I. 
Gold   Medal,   K.  C.  Bavth;    2nd  place,   R.  Low; 
3rd  place,  A.  S.  Brent. 


•5"J" 


EVENTS  OF  NOTE. 


Elocution  Contest  for  Gold  Medals. 


On  Sunday  evening,  June  14th,  an  in- 
teresting Elocution  contest  took  place  in 
Holy  Ghost  College  Hall.  The  represen- 
tatives of  t"\vo  divisions  of  students  belong- 
ing to  the  Academic  Classes  "were  vieing 
respectively,  for  two  gold  medals.  A  large 
assemlilage  of  students  and  friends  of  the 
contestants  were  present  to  applaud  the 
■\'arious  speakers.  The  Judges,  to  "whose 
decision  was  reserved  the  awarding  of  tlie 
coveted  prizes,  w<'rc,  llev.  ,Tos.  Barth,  of 
Sharpshurg,  Sir.  E.  C.  O'Connor,  of  the 
Houthside,  and  Mr.  Irwin  (_)mohunclro, 
of  the  Pittsliurg  Tiiiirs. 

'I'hc  riillnwing  are  tlic  names  and  selec- 
(eil  |iicccs  of  (lie  conlcslants.  ^\'e  regret 
that  lUir  sjiai'c  dues  not  ;dlii\v  us  tn  gi\'e 
the  IhII  musical  prograumie  (hat  accom- 
iiaiiicd  tlicni  : 


II.  Divisiox. 
John  Cirunenwald,  "Cassahianca;"  Chas.  Mel- 
lon, "The  Pm-est  Pearl;"  Pay.  Litziuger,  "The 
Gambler's  "Wife;"  Pay.  Daschbach,  "Little  Or- 
phaned Annie;"  James  Eeilly,  "Tlie  Dying- 
Chief;"  Leo  Thornton,  "Little  Jim,  or  Tlie  Col- 
lier's Dying  Child. 

I.  Divisiox. 

Jos.  P.  Quigley,  "The  Pauper's  Death-bed;"  G. 
O'Bryan,  "The  Counti-y  Clergyman;"  A.  S.  Brent, 
"The  Slave's  Petition;"  E.  Low,  "Tlie  King  and 
The  Child;"  E.  C.  Barth,  "Eienzi's  Address;" 
John  Enright,  "Marco  Bozzaris. " 

The  successful  candidates  in  the  second 
division  "^'ere,  Master  Ray.  Daschbach, 
who  received  the  gold  medal,  with  a  per- 
tage  of  .92,  and  Masters  .Tames  lieilly  and 
Leo  Thornton,  who  obtained  2d  and  3rcl 
places,  "ivith  a  percentage  of  .91  and  .90 
respectivel.y. 

In  the  first  Di"\ision,  Master  R.  C. 
Barth  secured  the  gold  medal,  with  a  per- 
centage of  100,  though  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Master  Rich.  J.  Low,  who 
obtained  99  per  cent.  Master  A.  S.  Brent 
came  third  with  97  per  cent.  Rev.  Father 
Barth  announced  the  ^1'inners  in  a  neat 
speech.  At  the  close  of  the  performance, 
Messrs.  Omohundro,  O'Connor  and  Ed. 
Campbell,  "were  called  upon  for  some  re- 
citations, which  they  gave  amidst  loud 
applause. 

First.  Holy  Communion. 

(In  .June  4th,  a  grand  Inirst  of  sacred 
music  enlivened  the  morning  air.  It 
celebrated  the  occurrence  of  a  memoralile 
event  in  the  life  of  eigFlt  nfanly  .young 
bo}s.  For  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of 
C.  Vetter,  S.  Brent,  R.  Daschliach,  -Jos. 
O'Connor,  James  Noone,  Daniel  Noone, 
Fr.  Gfoodman  and  Fr.  Aaron,  First  Holy 
Communion  was  administered  to  them. 
They  had  liecn  in  preparation  for  the 
momentuous  occasion  for  some  time 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Ger.  Griflin. 
They  gave  evidence  of  Father  Griffin's 
guidance  liy  the  well-drilled  manner  in 
which  they  aeqititted  themselves  during 
the  ceremony,  at  ■\\"hich  Father  Gritiii"i 
officiated  as  celebrant,  and  at  which  Rev. 
Father  Ilehir  made  a  beautiful  and  toucli- 
ing    discourse.       Besides    the    studei"its. 
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quite  a  number  of  strangers  were  present 
to  witness  the  First  Counnunion  of  the 
bovs.  The  Choir  gave  some  very  fine 
music  during  the  Solenna  High  Mass. 
which  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  Connnunicants  spent  the  day  in  a 
very  liajipy  manner  on  the  grounds  until 
2.30,  wlien  Benediction  closed  the  day  at 
the  College  for  the  participants  in  the 
ceremouv  of  the  morning. 

ir.  C.  B.  L. 

Return  From   Europe  of  the  Rev. 
President. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Murphy,  our  Rev.  President, 
arrived  home  from  Europe,  on  Thursday 
morning,  -June  18th,  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  students,  in  whose 
name  Hugh  A.  Collins,  '96,  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  address. 

In  response,  the  Rev.  President  made 
one  of  his  characteristic  and  happ}' 
speeches,  concluding  by  giving  the  boys, 
at  their  earnest  request,  a  free  day.  He 
was  then  conducted  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Faculty  through  the  new  grounds, 
which  had  been  improved  and  completed 
during  his  absence,  according  to  the  plans 
which  he  had  himself  designed  before  his 
departure. 

The  boys  took  ad-^'antage  of  the  free 
day  to  train  for  the  field  day  exercises, 
which  came  oft'  on  the  following  Satur- 
day. 


(ATHLETICS. 


The  last  two  or  three  months  have  heeii  very 
successful  ones  in  the  line  of  athletics.  It  would 
he  the  proper  thino-  to  give  here  a  detailed  account 
of  the  work  done  hy  the  various  college  base  hall 
nines,  hut  as  space  does  not  allow  this,  we  shall 
merely  give  a  brief  record  of  the  games  played. 
Tlie  first  team  of  the  college,  after  several  months 
of  indoor  training,  started  the  season  under  favor- 
able ansjiices.  On  April  14th,  the  college  hoys 
played  their  initial  game  against  the  strong 
Toronto  team,  of  the  Eastern  League.  For  seven 
innings  the  game  was  nip  and  tuck,  being  3  to  2 
in  favor  of  the  students,  hut,  in  the  fatal  eighth, 
the  Canucks  landed  on  Gar^ey's  cui'ves  and  the 
college  boys  lost  a  game  that  had,  practically 
speaking,  been  won  by  superior  playing. 


After  this  several  good  games  were  won  by  the 
college  team.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
mouth  of  May,  Garvey,  the  mainstay  of  the  club 
and  several  other  good  players,  left  to  accept  good 
positions  in  the  newly  organized  Inter-State 
Leag'ue.  Things  looked  blue — at  first,  but  un- 
daunted, Trainer  Brady  took  several  Reserve  team 
men,  who  are  now  playing  a  fast  game  on  the  firat 
nine.  I'p  to  going  to  press  the  team  has  lost  hut 
two  games.  They  have  defeated  all  the  local  col- 
lege teams,  and  the  majority  of  the  local  athletic 
clubs,  including  such  strong  nines  as  the  D.  C.  & 
A.  C,  Tarentum  A.  C,  etc.  Following  is  a  record 
of  the  games  ijlayed  up  to  date: 

April  1-lth,  H.  G.  C.  3,  Toronto  13;  April  17th, 
H.  G.  C.  6,  Toronto  23;  April  25th,  H.  G.  C.  20, 
.lunction  7;  April  2.5th,  H.  G.  C.  24,  T>.  C.  &  A.  C. 
10;  April  29i:h,  H.  G.  C.  9,  Westmiu.^ter  College 
8;  May  Gth,  H.  G.  C.  16,  Marion  B.  B.  C.  12;  May 
9th,  H.  G.  C.  5,  Wilmerding  A.  A.  26;  May  16th, 
H.  G.  C.  5,  D.  C.  &  A.  C.  2;  May  23rd,  H.  G.  C.  6, 
Junctions  10;  May  30th,  A.  31.,  H.  G.  C.  8,  Taren- 
tum A.  C.  2;  May  30th,  p.  M.,  H.  G.  C.  11,  Taren- 
tum A.  C.  4;  June  Gth,  H.  G.  C.  11,  W.  U.  P.  3; 
Jime  13th,  H.  G.  C.  4,  Wilmerding  A.  A.  1. 

The  following  are  the  playei-s  with  theii'  posi- 
tions that  at  present  compose  the  College  team; 
F.  Polumski,  c. ;  C.  Campbell  and  P.  Grimes,  pp. ; 
Capt.  J.  P.  Brady,  lb. ;  D.  Salmon,  2)3. ;  J.  Mc- 
Kenna,  3b. ;  J.  Salmon,  s.  s. ;  P.  Hahn,  m. ;  Rear- 
don,  r.  1'. ;  Delehanty,  1.  f. 

The  College  Reserves  have  up  to  date  had  a  very 
successful  season.  They  have,  already,  it  is  true, 
lost  more  games  than  they  lost  during  the  whole 
of  last  year,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  by 
stating  that  they  have  played  much  stronger  teams 
this  year  than  last.  Following  are  the  players 
that  make  up  the  team:  Capt.  McGarey,  s.  s. ; 
Howard,  3b. ;  Dillon,  1.  f. ;  Vetter,  p. ;  Scanlan  ami 
Laux,  2h. ;  Farnan,  lb. ;  Polumski,  c. ;  Crehan,  r. 
f . ;  Cargo,  m.;  Kane,  p.  Following  is  the  record 
of  the  Reserves: 

May  1st,  H.  G.  C.  R.  6,  Duquesne  B.  B.  C.  17; 
May  2d,  H.  G.  C.  R.  1,  Our  Boys  4;  May  7th, 
'H.  G.  C.  R.  20,  P.  C.  H.  S.  C.  10;  May  9th,  H.  G. 
C.  R.  14,  E.  E.  A.  6;  May  14th,  H.  G.  C.  R.  19, 
A.  H.  S.  6;  May  *21st,  H.  G.  C.  R.  5,  G.  Tiim- 
bm-s -^5;  May  30th,  H.  G.  C.  R.  5,  P.  Y.  F.  L.  2; 
.June  4th,  H.  G.  C.  R.  7,  .1.  G.  Smith  R.  4;  June 
13th,  H.  G.  C.  R.  13,  P.  C.  H.  S.  3;  Juue  13th. 
H.  G.  C.  R.  5,  Our  Boys  8;  June  18th,  H.  G.  C.  R. 
5,  Our  Boys  7. 

*Game  given  to  H.  G.  C.  R.  by  a  score  of  9  to  0. 

The  Third  team  of  the  college  has  made  the 
best  record  of  all  the  teams,  having  won  thirteen 
and  lost  l5ut  one  game.  By  .July  the  fourth,  they 
think  they  will  have  eclipsed  the  famous  record  of 
the  Reserves  of  last  season.  The  team  at  present 
is  a  strong  one,  most  of  the  weak  material  having 
been  released  and  new  men  taken  in.      The  team 
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is  lomiH-isecl  of,  Capt.  Hanlon,  e. ;  Kane,  Wagner 
and  Dwycr,  pp. ;  Larkin,  lb. ;  Henney  2b.  •  Qiiig- 
Icy,  s.  s. ;  F.  Smith,  3b. ;  Stratman,  r.  f. ;  Crehan, 
ni.;  Brotlerick,  1.  f.  The  team  is  practically  the 
same  for  the  last  two  years,  and  it  they  stay  to- 
o-ether  one  or  two  seasons  more,  will  make  splen- 
did material  tor  the  first  nine.  Larkin,  Henney, 
Kiuie,  AVagner,  Smith,  are  certainly  fine  players 
tor  their  class.  Larkin,  or  "Uncle  Dudly,"  as 
he  is  called,  is  hailed  as  the  coming  successor  of 
•lake  Beckley.  AYell,  here  goes  three  cheers,  and 
more  success  to  the  third  team  lads  who  are  so 
nobly  holding  up  their  end  for  the  honor  of  their 
Alma  Mate.r. 

The  Junior  League  of  the  college  has  also  Vieen 
a  great  success.  Originally  composed  of  three 
teams,  it  was  narrowed  down  to  two  nines  called 
"Tlie  Shamrocks"  and  ''The  Orioles"  respectively. 
The  Shamrocks  earned  off  the  beautiful  pennant. 
Among  the  players  who  deserve  especial  mention 
are  the  following:  C.  Kane,  G.  Carr,  S.  I'nger, 
.Tas.  Biuns,  ,Tno.  Burns,  .Jos.  Hagan  and  L.  Strat- 
man. .Tuo.  Sackville  w-as  captain  of  the  champion 
Sliann-iicks,  while  C.  Kane  was  the  leader  of  the 
Orioles. 


The  College  Field  Day  that  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, .lune  the  twentieth,  was  a  gxand  success. 
Mr.  Brady  had  trained  the  boys  faithfully  for 
several  months  and,  in  consequence,  all  did  rc- 
markaldy  well.  Ross,  Scanlon,  Resmerosky,  Kec- 
tenwald  made  the  best  showing.  Following  is 
what  the  Pittsburg  Di-^iKitrli  said  about  the  great 
event: 

A  SUCCESSFUL  MEET, 

Holy   Ghost   College   Athletes   Have  an   InterestiQg 
Days  Sport— Soldiers  on  the  Field. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  tlie  long-e.xpeeted  Field 
Day  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College  came  off  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  very  large  and  fashionable  attendance. 
It  is  .saying  but  little,  to  assert  that  there  was  no 
liiteli  \\hatevcr  in  the  entire  proceedings.  The 
college  boys  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  in 
the  different  events  in  which  tliey  contested. 

The  grounds  were  in  excellent  condition,  espe- 
cially tor  the  dashes  and  hurdle  races,  and  looked 
extremely  pretty  as  set  off  by  the  tasteful  decora- 
tions, which  ga\e  a  fi'csh  and  agreealile  appearance 
to  the  grand  stand  and  enclosure. 

The  .Judges  were  Mes.srs.  S.  Fleming,  T.  JIc- 
C'larvcn,  Kowan,  E.  l\iwcrs,  W.  Wilson,  Iv  G.  Cole, 
F.  Laiiinger  and  AV.  LocHler. 

Thr  results  were  as  follows: 

Senior  Klll-yanl  dash — Won  by  R.  Ross;  second, 
II.  Sniilli;  third,  L.  Kuovr.      Time,   :U1  2-5. 

I'lilting  the  shot — First,  Kesmin'osky,  :M.8; 
second.  Seanlnii;  third.  Keariiry. 

Senior  I  Id-yard  dadi— Won  by  I,,  Fbalen,  :.">!)- 
■I-");  seccnid,  Knovr;  lliiid,  Scanlon  . 


Junior  high  iumji — Firet,  Sackville,  4  feet  4 
iutJies;  second,  Rectenwald. 

Senior  broad  jump — First,  Scanlon,  17  feet  10 
inches;  second,  Resmerosky;  third,  Dillon. 

.Junior  broad  jump — Won  by  Rectenwald ; 
second,  McMulIen;  third,  E.  Smith. 

Senior  half-mile — Won  bj'  Ross  in  2:20;  second, 
McKeever;  third,  Knorr. 

Senior  hurdle  race— Won  by  Resmerosky;  sec- 
ond. I'balen. 

.lunior  half-mile — Won  by  ilcDennid;  second, 
Mellon. 

Pole  \ault — Won  by  tU.ynn,  8  feet  2  1-2  inches; 
second,  Finnegan;  third,  Scanlon. 

Senior  hop,  step  and  jump — Won  b}-  Scanlon, 
;59  feet  8  1-2  inches;  second,  Dillon;  third,  Schroef- 
fel. 

Senior  mile  run — Won  liy  Rectenwald;  second. 
JlcKee\cr;  third,  Kearney. 

Junior  220-yard — Won  by  E.  Smith:  second, 
Sackville;  third,  Geissniar. 

Senior  220-yard — Won  by  Ross;   second,  Dillon. 

Senior  high  jump — Won  by  Scanlon,  .5  feet  9 
inches;  second,  Dillon. 

.huiior  TjO-jard  dash — Won  bv  CTcissmar;  second. 
Burns. 

EXCHANGES. 

Want  of  space  does  not  permit  us  this  time  to 
review  to  any  extent  the  exchanges  received  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  must  suffice, 
therefore,  to  merely  mention  them. 

"The  Emerald,"  "St.  Vincent's  Journal,"  "The 
Dial,"  "The  Abbey  Student,"  "The  Viatoriau," 
"The  K.  U.  Enroll,"  "The  St.  James'  School 
Journal,"  "Ave  Maria,"  "Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
legian," "The  Stylus,"  "The  Mountaineer,"  "The 
St.  Xavier's  Monthly,"  "The  St.  .Joseph's  Col- 
legion  (Ind.),"  "The  Purple,"  "St.  Mary's 
Monthly  (Detroit),"  "W'.  U.  P.  Courant,"  "The 
Yillanova  Monthly,"  "Mt.  Carmel  Review," 
"The  Indian  Advocate,"  "St.  .Tbseplrs  Schoolday 
Gleanings,"  "The  Mount,''  "High  School  Ga- 
zette," "The  Beloit  High  School  Ephor,"  "The 
High  School  Journal,"  "The  Colored  Harvest," 
"Agnetiau  Jlonthly,''  etc. 


ALUMNI, 

Second  Annual  Banquet. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  print,  the  Alumni  ban- 
(juet  is  taking  place,  on  Wednesday  Evening, 
June  24th.  Great  preparations  have  been  made 
by  the  membere  of  the  Committee,  who  have  been 
unsparing  in  their  eftbrts  to  atibrd  an  excellent 
time  to  the  Old  Boys. 

Weeklv  meetings  were  held,  at  the  offices  either 
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ol' Mr.  Lawrence  Heyl,  or  of  Juo.  F.  Miller,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Assooiatiou. 

Nearly  twice  as  many  are  expected  this  time 
as  were  present  last  year,  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played at  the  first  one  being  the  means  of  attrai- 
tiug  both  the  old  and  the  new  members  of  the 
Association. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  Toasts,  the  toast- 
master  being  Mr.  Frank  T.  Lauinger,  '9.5:  "The 
Alumni,"  J.  F.  Miller,  Esq.;  "Our  College  and 
its  Prospects,"  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy;  "Our 
Country,"  James  Francis  Burke,  Esq.;  "Our 
Alma  Mater,"  Rev.  Jos.  Earth,  C.  S.  Sp.;  "Col- 
lege j\Ien'  in  Daily  Life,"  Judge  J.  D.  0' Bryan; 
"The  Class  of  '96,"  H.  A.  Collins;  "College 
Athletics,"  Mr.  John  J.  Benitz. 

Special  attractions  are  being  prepared  for  the 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year,  such  as  more  fre<ineut  gatherings,  recep- 
tions, smokers,  putting  the  H.  G.  C.  grounds  and 
gymnasium  at  their  disposal  at  certain  times,  so 
that  they  may  have  better  and  more  frequent  op- 
portunities of  renewing  old  acquaintances,  and 
thus  reaping  from  their  membership  the  hundred 
advantages  which  it  has  been  expected  to  pro- 
mote. 

JOTTINGS. 


Strange  how  athletic  the  Senior  Clas- 
sieals  have  become  on  a  sudden,  in  spite 
of  their  dignity !  They  phiy  baseball  and 
lawn-tennis  now,  just  like  the  others! 

The  College  boys  turned  out  in  force 
on  Thursday  morning  to  see  the  Saenger- 
fest  parade.  They  put  in  an  appearance 
at  one  o'clock  for  afternoon  class,  and 
-were  all  the  more  ready  for  study  after 
the  enjoyable  morning  they  had  S2:ient. 

If  some  of  the  College  boys  don't  soon 
i[uit  eating  pies  for  daily  lunch,  they  will 
need  the  coming  vacation  to  recuperate. 

The  bicycle  craze  does  not  seem  to 
have  skipped  the  College,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  liieycles  on  the  Cami^us  has  now 
become  a  frequent  occurrence. 

'Ts'xt  it  funny  how  one  becomes  at- 
tached to  an  ink  bottle  ?      It  inspires  me 


and  by  its  means  I  can  more  easily  focu.? 
my  thoughts. "—One  of  the  Professors. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  Senior 
Class— Frost  and  Collins. 


Ix  a  week  or  two,  James  Quinn  and 
John  Drumm,  both  of  the  Alumni,  with 
two  other  young  men,  whose  acquaint- 
ance they  made  at  St.  Marj^'s  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  wdiere  they  were  studying  for 
the  priesthood,  will  go  across  the  Atlantic 
and  make  a  bicycle  tour  through  Ireland, 
Wales  and  England.  It  is  their  purjjose 
to  visit  the  Irish  and  English  lakes  espe- 
cially. Thej^  will  take  a  very  fine  camera 
with  them  and,  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
travels  will  take  about  200  j^hotographs. 
They  will  also  cross  over  to  the  Continent. 
Thej^  expect  to  be  back  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Baltimore. 

W.  C.  B.  L. 

AMONG    OUR  BOARDERS. 


During  the  Spring  and  Summer  term, 
there  has  been  great  activity  among  the 
Boarders.  Thej'  have,  in  the  first  place, 
been  busy  jareparing  for  the  field  day  ! 
besides  this,  many  other  things  in  the 
athletic  line  attracted  their  attention.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  distractions,  how- 
ever, their  studies  w'ere  not  neglected. 
This  is  easily  proven  by  the  great  number 
of  them  that  took  honors  in  the  final  ex- 
amination. 

A\'h.vt  was  the  matter  with  the  board- 
ers on  the  field  day?  Why,  they  were 
all  right.  They  carried  off  the  majority 
of  the  prizes,  considering  their  number 
compared  with  the  other  categories  of  the 
students.  The  following  gained  prizes: 
Plialen,  Resmerosky,  Sackville,  Geismar 
and  McDermid. 

The  Glee  Club  has  again  been  heard 
of.  They  rendered  several  very  creditable 
selections  at  the  Commencement. 
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H.   Lamar  is  developing  into   ijuite  a 
pitcher.      Hermann  has  been  doing  quite  ' 
well   during  the  past  3'ear.     The  juniors 
recognize  in  him  their  champion  pugilist. 

The  lioarders  approached  the  Holy 
Table  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  in 
honor  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  our  Holy 
Father's  First  Holy  Communion. 

Patrick  Gillespie  is  the  leader  in  the 
Boarders'  Glee  Club.  He  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Youngstown  B.  B.  C,  and 
lias  many  opportunities  to  defend  them. 

R.  C.  Barth  -won  the  Gold  Medal  in 
the  Elocutionary  Contest.  The  three 
judges,  all  strangers  to  him,  pronounced 
his  delivery  and  gestures  to  he  perfect, 
and  gave  him  100  per  cent. 

-JoHX  Sa(.'kville  was  captain  of  the 
Shamrocks  who  won  the  championship 
in  the  College  junior  league.  He  also 
won  a  medal  in  the  junior  high  jump  on 
the  field  day. 

Director  Baeth  has  had  a  promotion. 
Besides  being  a  director  of  the  Glee  Clul_>, 
he  is  assistant  director  to  Father  Griffin, 
and  has  assisted  him  materially  in  pre- 
paring the  musical  part  of  the  jn-ogramme 
for  the  Commencement. 

Lawrence  Knorr  was  somewhat  hand- 
icaiii)ed  by  a  sprained  ankle,  or  else  he 
would  ha\'e  made  matters  somewhat  un- 
comfortable for  competitors  in  the  various 
events,  on  the  field  day. 

All  the  lioarders  had  an  outing  to 
lloss'  Grove  on  Pentecost  jMonday.  The 
day  was  pleasantly  spent,  the  lioys  in- 
dulging in  games  of  all  sorts  or  roaming 
alidut  the  verdant  woods. 

Jcis.  GT'dxxiii;,  during  the  baseball 
season,  ^vas  mascot  for  the  third  team, 
.bii'  was  true  to  his  friends,  always  defend- 
ing tliem  against  the  'knockers.'  'i^kip,' 
as  lie  is  faiuiliarly  known,  was  one  of  this 
year's  First  Comniunicants. 

l'.\i'l!icK  (liij.i-.siMic  and  ^\'illianl  A. 
IMcCeeliin  are  Ihc  Gold  ^[edalists  in  tlieir 
res|icctive  divisions,  for  general  excellence 
among    llic    boarders    this    year.       Tliese 


medals  are  given  on  the  votes  of  the  fac- 
ulty, of  the  disciplinarians,  and  of  the 
boarders  themselves. 

QuiNN  is  one  of  this  year's  graduates  in 
the  classical  department.  The  lioarders 
say  that  he  made  ciuite  an  impression  on 
the  stage  in  his  Oxford  Go-(vn  and  Cap. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club. 
He  occasionally  contrilmted  several  selec- 
tions on  the  Mandolin  at  which  he  is 
quite  an  expert.  He  is  especially  dear  to 
the  boarders  as  having  been  the  manager 
of  their  baseball  team. 

Charles  A.  Garovi  whose  illness,  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  did  not  allow 
him  to  resume  his  studies  after  the  Xmas 
holidays,  was  with  us  during  commence- 
ment week.  The  boys  hailed  his  stay, 
though  a  short  one,  with  delight.  There 
always  was  a  something  about  Garovi 
that  attracted  his  comrades.  Whatever  it 
was  let  it  remain  a  secret  known  to  the 
chosen  few.     He  !  Charles  ! 

The  "Adlake"  wheel  has  been  a  great 
favorite  on  the  College  grounds  during 
the  past  summer.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  high-grade  wheels  in  the  market. 
The  local  agent  is  ex-Police  Magistrate  P. 
J.  Donahue,  who  is  kept  busy  attending 
to  orders  for  that  wheel. 

Ox  May  oth  the  students  were  shown 
how  the  National  game  should  be  played. 
The  occasion  was  the  visit  of  the  entue 
Baltimore  National  League  Baseliall  Club. 
They  put  in  a  full  morning  in  practice. 
They  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get 
their  eye  on  the  liall  for  the  afternoon 
oame,  as  all  the  College  twirlers  tried 
tlieir  curves  and  speed  against  the  pen- 
nant winners.  Many  futile  attempts  were 
made  to  knock  the  ball  over  the  College 
fence.  The  students  were  much  imiiress- 
cd  by  the  fast  and  steady  practice  of  the 
■\-isitors,  and  applauded  their  many  plays, 
especially  the  fancy  catches  of  Brodie  in 
center  field.  Hughy  .Jennings  particular- 
ly won  their  esteem  liy  olitaining  for  them 
a  half  day.  The  Balthnores  returned  the 
courtesy  by  giving  several  of  the  youtliful 
jilayers  free  passes  to  the  afternoon  game 
"with  the  Pirates. 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT    THE 

FOURTH  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD    IN 

JUNE,  1896. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

Aaeon  Fek.  H. — P,  Aritlmietic,  I'eiimanship, 
Drawing. 

D,  Bible  HistorJ^ 

Engelke  E. — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship, Drawing. 

Goodman  Frk.  T.— P,  Bible  History. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic,  Drawing. 

Maeiani  Jno.  F. — P,  Arithmetic,  Drawing. 
D,  Penmanship. 

*McDeemid  Claude  E.— P,  Bilile  History,  I^ng- 
lish.   History,    Geography,    Arithmetic,    Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 
D,  Religion. 

MoRAN  Wm.  T. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

*MoRAN  RoBT.  J.— P,  D,  Religion,  Bil)le  His- 
torj',  History',  Geography,  English,  Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship,  Drawing. 

NooNE  Jas.  P. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

NoosE  Daniel  J. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Drawing. 

O'Connor  Jos.— P,  History,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship,  Drawing. 

O'Connor  Wm.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Draw- 
ing 

*Stalkowski  Adam— P,  D,  Religion,  Bible  His- 
tory, History,  Geography,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship,  Drawing. 

Baeeeit  Wji.— P,  History,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship,  Drawing. 

Vettek  Claeence— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic. 

THIRD  flCADEMlC. 

Aesd  Maueice  E.  — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English. 

*Baumgaetnee  J.— P,  Religion,  History  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoo- 
logy. 

D,  Latin,   German,   French,    Penman- 
ship. 


Benz  Slv.— P,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Beislin  Wm.  J.  — P,    Religion,    History,    Geo- 
graphy, English,  Latin. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 
*Beodekicic  .Txo. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  Algelira, 
Zoology. 

D,  History,   Geography,   English,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic. 
Beown  R. — P,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Beuecknke  Emil  E.— P,  History,  Geography, 
English. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,   German,   French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Chalmers  Chas.  J.— P,  Penmanship. 
*Ceeiian  Wm.— P,  Religion,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Daschbacii  R.  J.— P,    Algebra,    English,    Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Latin,  Zoology 
Dowr.iNG  Walt.  J.— P,  Book-keeping,  Penman- 
ship. 
Dunn  Geo. — P,  Religion,  English,  Zoology. 

D,    History,    Geography,    Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
*DUGAN  T.  F.— P,  Religion,  English,  Latin. 

D,    History,     Geography,     Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Dwyee  Jas.  F. -P,  Religion,  History,   English, 

Geography,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
EscilMAN  Alb.  A. — P,  Latin,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Penmanship. 
Gkismae  F.   a. — P,    Religion,     English,     Latin, 
French,  Penmanship. 
D,  Zoology. 
Gill  J. — P,  Book-keeping. 

*C;iLLE.spiE  P.   A. — P,  English,  Latin,  German. 
D,    Religion,    History,    French,    Geo- 
graphy,  Arithmetic,   Algebra,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 
*Ho\VAED  J.— P,  English. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  French,  Chemistry,  Arithmetic, 
Algeljra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Heuttel  Jno.  J.  — P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*Kane  Chas.  J.— P,  History,   Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Religion. 

D,  Latin,    Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Zoo- 
logy, Penmanship. 
Kane  Leo  T. — P,  Religion,  History,  CJeography, 

English,  Penmanship. 
KiRBY  Edw.  a.— P,   Religion,    English,   Latin, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
D,  Penmanship. 

KossLER  Herman  L. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship, 
Zoology. 
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D,  Euglisb. 
*KRAfS  .lACoii— P,  Rc-ligiou,  Lntiu. 

D,  History,  Ck-ograpliy,   English,  Ger- 
man, Aritliinetic,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penman- 
ship. 
Lamar  Hermax  J. — P.  Latin,  Fn-nt-li. 

D,  IVumausbip, 
*LISSMAN  Hfkey  J.— P,  Eeligion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship,  Zoology,  German. 
*LiESEN.iuHAXX  S.— P,  History,    Algebra,    Geo- 
graphy, Zoology. 

D,  Keligion,   English,   Latin,   German, 
French.  Arithmetic    Peuman.sbip. 
LiTZlXGEi;  Ray.   C. — P,  Keligion,   History,  Geo- 
graphy, Engli.sh.  Latin.  Aritliinetic.  .Vlgebra, 
Zoology . 
*Maholii  Ray.  C  — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 

I),  English,   History,   Geography,  Zoo- 
logy, Penmanship. 
McCaxx  Wn.l>iAM — P.  Religion,   History,   Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
D,  Book-keeping,  P<'nnianship. 
*Mt'CANK  Ai,r.— P,  Religion. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin, 
German,  Arithmetic,   Algeljra,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 
--JIcCarthy  ,L\o.  T.— P,    Arithm;-(ic,    Algeba, 
Penmansliip. 

D.  Religion,  History,  (geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Zoology. 
*McGekhi.v  W.ii.  A.— D,  ni.story,  Geography, 
Englisli,  Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*JIcGervey  Pai'L  J.  — P,  Religion,  Geography, 
History.  Latin.  Algebra.  Zoology. 

D,  English,  German,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
^McKeever  ,Tni).  J.—V,  Religion,    Latin,    Eng- 
lish, German,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  History,   Geography,   French,    Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic. 
JkJlAlKix  .Jas.   F.— P,  Religion,'  History,    Geo- 
graphy, German,  Arithmetic,  Latin. 

D,  French,  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
*MoMui.l,EX  Led— P,     Religion,     Ajstory,     Geo- 
graphy, Germ;in,  Aiitlimetic. 

D,  French.  Zoology,  Pennian.sljip. 
*Mei,i.(in  fiiARLEs  — P,  Religion,  Latin,  German, 
Zoology. 

I>.  llistm-y.   (leography.    French,   Eng- 
lish. .\ritliniilic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*iMiHM  EiiWARD— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology. 
D,  Latin.  German,  Penmanship. 
*JMcNEiI.t.  .John— P,  (U-rman,  .Viilhmetic,  Algc- 
lira.  Zoology, 

I),  Religion,  History.  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Penmau.ship. 
O'Neii.i,  Wji.— P,  Religion.  History,  Geography, 
English,  P)Ook-keeping,  .Vrithnietic, 
n,  Penmanshi]!, 
Rectenwai.I)  Lawrence— P,  History,  English, 


Geography. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*REil,rA'  .Jame.s— P,  Religion. 

D,  History,  Geograpb,y,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 
Reus  .John— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Zoology, 
Penmanship. 

D,  French,  Aiithmetic. 
*SACKVir,LE  .ToirN  H. — P,  Latin,  Gcrnmn,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  History.  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, .Algebra,  Zoology. 
*ScHALZ  GEORGE--P,  English,    Latin,    .\lgelira, 
Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  Hi.story,  Geograph\',  Ger- 
man, French,   Arithmetic,   Zoology,  Penman- 
ship. 
Shields  Edw.  .1. — P,    Religion,    History,    Geo- ■ 
graphy,  English,  Latin,  Penmanship. 
D,  .\rithmetic.  Zoology'. 
Smith  Jos.  E. — P,  Zoology,  Peunianship. 
■■'Smith  LIakry  A.  — P,  .-Vrithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geogiaphy,  Eng- 
lish, Book-kecijing,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Thornton  Leo  V. — P,    Latin,     Religion,     Peu- 
man.sbip, Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Zoology. 
■"'UxCiEE  Jos.  — P,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  .Arith- 
metic, 

D,    Religion,    History,    Eng'i.sh,    Geo- 
graphy, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Welister  AV.   J. — P,  History,   Geograpli,v,  Aiith- 
metic, .\-lgebra,  Zoolog_v,  Penmanship,  Latin, 
Wh.veen  Wm  — P.    English,     Arithmetic,    Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Zoo- 
logy. Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
^'Yot'SZico  Fr. — P,  Latin,  German,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion.  History,  Geograpb_y,  Eng- 
lish. Arithmetic,  .\lgebra.  Zoology. 

SECOND  fqCADEMIC. 

iii'liNS  Jas.  — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Greek. 
D,  History,   Geography,    French,   Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Algebra,   Botany,  Penmau- 
.ship. 

CoELiNS  Thos.  J.— P,  D,  Religion,  History',  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 

Enhereix  L.— P,  1),  French. 

Frost  Vixckst  A. — P,  Religion,   Latin,   Greek. 
D,  History,  Geography,   English,  Ger- 
man,   French,   .Vrithmetic,   .Vlgelira,  Botany, 
Peunianship. 

Gakrigan  Jas.  J. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship, 
Arithmetic. 

H,  History,     Geography,    Latin,    Eng- 
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lish.  Greek.  German.  French.  Botany,  Alge- 
l;r.\. 
GlIXEECE  Jxo.   J.  — r.  Keligiou,  Latin.  (Ireek. 

D.  Historr,  Geography,  English.  Ger- 
man, French.   Arithnictie,   Algebra,   Botany, 
Penmanship. 
GRfXEXWALD  ,Tonx  B. — I".  Kcligion,  Greek. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Ger- 
man.   Latin.    Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Botany, 
Penmanship. 
Hagax  Jos.  L. — P,    Religion,    English,     Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Algebra. 

D,  History.  Geography.  French,  .\rith- 
metic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
Halaburda  .Tos.   E. — P,  Religion.  History.  Geo- 
graphy, English.  Greek,  French.  Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  Botany.  Penmanship. 
Hexxey  Berxard  J. — P,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  English,   German,   French,   Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Botany.  Penmanship. 
Kearney  James  J. — P,  Religion,  Book-keeping, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
D,  Arithmetic. 
Krupixski  Mich.  A. — P,  Religion.   Geography, 
History,  Latin,  Greek,  Penmanship. 

D,  French.  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Alge- 
bra. 
Low  Richard  ,T. — P.    Religion,     History.    Geo- 
graphy,   English,     Latin,    Greek,    German. 
Algebra. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
McCcE  Wil.  E. — P,   Religion,    English,    Latin. 
Greek. 

D,   History,    Geography,    Arithmetic. 
German,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
McEl.LiGOTT  M.  J. — P.  Religion,  Latin. 

D,  History.  Geography,  English,  Ger- 
man. French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Botany. 
Penmanship. 
McElligott  AVm.  J. — P.  Religion.  History.  Geo- 
graphy, English.  Greek,  German,  Peumau- 
sh.ip. 

D,  French,  Arithmetic,   BcKany,  Alge- 
bra. 
LiTZlXGER  Louis  V. — P,    Religion,    Geography. 
History,  English,  German. 

D,    Book-keeping,     Botany,     Penman- 
ship. 
Storck  D.iRwix  A. — r,  History,   English,  Geo- 
graphy, Botany. 

D,  Penmanship. 
UxGEE  Siegfried— P,   Religion,   History,    Geo- 
graphy, Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

FIRST  fqCADEMIC. 

*AUL  Edward  J. — P,  Religion,    AlgeVira,    Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Latin.  Greek' 
English,  German,  French,  Geology,  Penman- 
ship. 


*Barth  Ccrtis  R.— P,  Latin,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Geology,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 

Bkext  Sidney  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
German,  Geology,  Algebra,  Arithmetic.  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Greek,  French,  Geometry. 

Cake  George  D.  — P,  Book-keeping.  Penman- 
ship. 

*ExRKiHT  John  F.— P,  English,  French,  Re- 
ligion. Geology.  Algebra.  Geometry,  Arith- 
metic. 

D,  History.  Geography.  Latin.  Greek. 
German.  Penmanship. 

GiEi,  George  J.— P,  Religion.  German,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Arithmetic. 

D.  Geology.  Penmanship. 

*Gl.YXX  Wm.   a.— P,    Jieligion.     History,     Geo- 
graphy,   English,    Greek,    French,   Algebra, 
Geometry.  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
D,  Book-kee.ping,  Geology. 

JASKOL.SKI  Stan.  A.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, French,  Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Arithmetic. 

D.  Latin,  Greek,  Penmanship. 

KiKCHXER  ^YM.  L.— P.  Book-kcexiing,  Penman- 
ship. 

KoSMAi.Ewicz  Joseph  B.— P,  Arithmetic.  Book- 
keeping. 

D.  Penmansliip. 

'JL\nEE  Patrice  E.— P,  Religion.  Geography, 
History,  English,  Greek,  French,  Geology, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Latin,  German,  Penmanship. 

■■McYeax  Jxo.  A.— P,  D,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  Latin,  English,  Greek,  German, 
Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

*Moxaghax  Jos.  F.— P,  History.  Geography, 
English.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Geo- 
logy, Algebra,  Arirhmetic,  Penmanship. 

*0'Bryax  Gaeeick  a.— P,  Religion,  Greek, 
Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Latin.  Eng- 
lish, Algebra. 

*QriGLEY  Jo.SEPU  P.— P,  Religioc,  English, 
French. 

]~>,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  Greek, 
German.  Geolog\-,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 

'RiHX  Chaei.es  M.— P,  Religion,  English,  Ger- 
man, Geometry. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  Greek, 
Geology,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Resmeroski  X.— P,  "English,  ;  Geology.    Arith- 
metic. 

D.  Religion,  History,  Geography, Latin. 
Greek,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*Weex  Thomas  A.— P,  English,  French. 

D.  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Latin, 
Greek,  German.  Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Brysox  T.  J.— P,  Geometry. 

D,  Latin,  Greek. 
■■FiNNFA-  Cha.s.   D.— P,  Algelira,  Cheraistry,  Geo- 
metry-. 

D,  lieligiou,   Hi.story,    English,   Latin, 
Greek,  French. 
Hani.on  Jno.  a.— P,   History,    English,    Uitin, 
Greek. 

P,  lieligion. 
McGarey  Mich.  A.— P,  Latin,    Algebra,    Geo- 
metry. 

D,  Religion,   History,   Engli-sh,  Greek, 
German,  French. 
Meyer  Leo  L.— P,  History,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German. 
NowACK  Jos.  v.— P,  Religion,    History,   Latin, 

English,  Greek,  German,  Chemistry. 
OppiCI  Angelo  G. — P,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek. 

T>,  Religion,  French. 
*Ro.ss  ROBT. — P,  French,  Algebra,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,    Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Geometry. 
Walsh  Ric'HARD— P.  Hi-story,    English,    Latin. 
Greek,  German. 

D,  Religion. 

SOPHOIVIORE  CLASS. 

*HUHN  Chas.  A. — P,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,    History,    English,   Latin, 
CJreek,  German,  French,  Algelira,  Chemistiy. 
*IvN0RE  Law.  R.  — P,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Cieometry. 
*Mt'CARTHY  Eugene  J. — P,  D,  Religion,  Latin, 
History,   English,    Greek,   German,  Algebra, 
French,  CJeometry,  Chemistry. 
Neueoth  Fred.  W. — P,  English,  Latin. 
O'N'eill  Jas.  F.— P,  History,    Latin,    German, 
(Jreek,  Frtnch,  Algebra,  Chemistry. 
P,  Keligion,  English. 
Larkin  .Tno. — P,    Religion,    History,    Englisli, 
Ixitin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Chemistry. 
D,  German,  French. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

*CAl.l.AnAN  .Tds.  A.— P,  B,  Religion,  Hi.story, 
(ierman,  French,  Philosophy.  Phy.sics,  Cliem- 
islry. 

*L0EF1'-EEU  Al.l!.— P,  Philosojiliy,  Phy,sies,  Chem- 
istry. 

D,  Religion,  History. 

"Manikcki  Theo.— P,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German.  French, 

■*Retka  Frk.— P,  D,  Religion,  History,  French, 
Ciernian,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Philosophy. 

"WlETKZVNsKi  .iNii.  — P,  D,  Religion,  History, 
(ierman,  Frenih,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry. 


BUSINESS  COURSE. 

BucKi.EY'  Denis  A.  — P,  Penmanship. 
Faenan  John  L.— P,  Religion. 

D,  Correspondence,  Penman.ehip. 
McBride  Thos.  C— P,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keejiing. 

D,  Correspondence,  Penmanship 
McTigiie  Leo  J.— P.  Religion,   Correspsndence. 

D,  English,  Penmanship. 
Phai.en  Edward  B — P,  Correspondence,   Pen- 
manship. 
Tt-RNBI.ACER  Chas.  D.— P,  Religion,  Englis'h. 

D,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 


^'^' 


The  "Chappie"  Graduate. 


Hurrah  !  the  hero  takes  the  stage, 

The  hall  gTows  silent  still, 
A  thonsand  eyes  behold  the  sage. 

FiAc  hundred  hearts  do  thrill. 

A  sweep,  a  bow,  a  forward  prance. 
And  yet  he  nears  and  nears', 

Slajestic  pose  and  haughty  glance. 
Importance  lends  him  years. 

How  prim  his  nobby  .ihirt  and  tie  ! 

How  sleek  his  parted  hair  ! 
He  looks  a  cherub  from  on  high, 

So  beautiful  and  fair. 

And  no\\-,  what's  this  I  see  beneath 
His  handsome  Grecian  nose  ? 

A  hirsute  garden  blooming,  sweet 
And  tender  as  a  rose. 

Hn.sh  !  see  he  ope's  charming  mouth 

And  sounds,  as  music  rare, 
Now  rush  like  zephyrs  from  the  South, 

And  Hood  the  lialmy  air. 

The  lire  now  Hashes  from  liis  eyes, 

ITe  s\\eeps  his  arm  around, 
'While  strong  hien  tremble,  maidens  cry, 

At  his  eloquence  profound. 

But  see  !  bis  face  grows  ashen  pale, 

A  shudder  shakes  his  frame. 
His  elo(juenee  and  gestures  fail  ; 

What's  wrong — in  heaven's  name  ! 

An  awful  thought  Hits  cross  his  mind. 

He  fears  that  he  shall  die  ; 
For  in  his  absentmindedness 

He's  worn  a  colored  tie  ! 


-Frank  T.  Latiiiitjcr, 


'95. 
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KOSCUISKO'S  DEATH. 

The  suu  lias  set;  tbe  stare  their  splendor  show. 
Care  seeks  her  rest;  the  wretched  wail  their  woe 
Unheard  b.y  friends,  unseen  by  scott'ers'  ej'es. 
Nature  alike  tbe  poor,  tbe  lieh,  the  wise, 
Keminds  by  sfillness  great,  by  darkness  deep, 
That  he  is  passing  'way,  whose  name  shall  keep 
The  heart  of  Freedom  and  her  sous  euslaved 
By  chains  of  love;  whose  mighty  sword  oft  waved, 
Wherever  base  and  dark  Oppression's  jaws, 
Had  scorned  the  rights  of  man  and  Nature's  laws. 
A  groiip  of  weeping  friends,  of  comrades  brave, 
Knelt  by  the  lieroes  coucli,  whom  he  did  save 
From  Tartars'  rule,  from  Russia's  prison's  ire, 
From  Sibir's  snows,  from  death  by  lash  and  fire. 
These  watched  the  soldier's  weakening  breath  and 

slow, 
Played  to  the  Lord  that  He  might  deign  to  show 
His  mercy  toward  tbe  soul  that  now  sought  rest, 
After  an  age  of  toil,  in  heaven's  breast. 
They  feel  his  hands,  they  wipe  from  olfhis  brow 
The  death  presaging  sweat;  their  heads  thej'  bow 
In  silent  awe.     They  lay  their  shiv'ring  hands 
Upon  his  heart;  it  answers  life's  demands. 
Hush!  see  him  slowly  raise  his  aged  head. 
He  opes  his  glassy  eyes;    they  shrink   through 

dread. 
He  looks  and  groans  and  grapples  empty  space, 
Then  speaks  with  faltering  tone  and  changing 

face. 
"Poland!  I  see  thee  weak,  enslaved  and  lost. 
I  see  thee  pay  thy  crimes'  enormous  cost. — 
I  see  tbe  world  in  arms,  hope  conquering  hate. — ' 
Poland!  I  see  thee  free,  secure  and  great." 
Then  sank  the  hero,  never  more  to  rise 
Gave  a  last  sigh,  bis  soul  attained  the  skies. 

F.  A.  Bdhi, 

'97, 
♦♦ 

HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

I  HIS  is  an  adage  A'erbally  adniitted  Ijy 
all  Ijut  practically  denied  liy  many. 
By  policy  is  meant  a  method,  or  system, 
or  principle,  by  which  we  regulate  our  ac- 
tions and  endeavors.  The  principle  of 
honesty  implies  that   the  method  by 


which  we  regulate  the  actions  of  our  daily 
life,  the  associations  and  dealings  which 
we  conduct  with  our  fellow  men,  and  tlic 
occupation  which  forms  our  special  duty, 
sliould  be  such  as  to  lead  us  to  transact > 
them  all  in  a  manner  which  respects  the 
rights  of  all  our  fellow  men  and  which 
prevents  our  injuring  or  wronging  any 
one,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  especiallj'  when 
Ave  percieve  that  our  own  interests  are 
thereby  to  be  transiently  benefitted.  A\'e 
say  "transiently  benefitted"  because  it  is 
an  infallilile  truth  that  whatever  has  been 
acquired  by  dishonest  means  will  ulti- 
mately, no  matter  what  maj-  have  been 
gained  therefrom  in  the  meantime,  prove, 
if  not  a  positive  injury,  at  least  something 
on  which  no  reliance  can  lie  placed  in  the 
moment  of  our  greatest  need. 

The  advantage  of  a  careful  and  assidu- 
ous adherence  to  this  maxim  is  that  we 
need  nex'er  fear  to  face  our  fellow  men 
openly  and  hoirestly.  No  recourse  to 
skulking  need  ever  be  had.  No  downcast 
eyes,  no  sly  glances  to  the  right  or  left, 
no  looks  that  Ijetoken  a  sense  of  wrong,  a 
pang  of  conscience,  need  mar  our  visage; 
but  our  countenance  may  fearlessly  Ije 
exposed  before  the  light  of  noon-day  as 
well  as  in  the  dinniess  of  the  twilight,  and 
we  can  always  meet  our  felloAV  man  in 
candid  and  true-hearted  intercourse.  Not 
only  that,  but,  further,  those  to  whom  our 
character  is  known  will  ever  look  on  us 
with  esteem  and  confidence.  Men  will 
not  fear  to  deal  with  us;  they  will  not 
suspect  some  lurking  scheme  by  which 
we  seek  to  gain  some  unjust  advantage. 
They  too  will,  in  the  end,  be  forced  to 
meet  us  openly  and  honestly  if  they  dare 
approach  us  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  dis- 
regards this  principle  of  uprightness  and 
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lioneyty  is  never  liinisi'lf.  Fears  and 
anxiety  ever  l.ieset  liini;  eunseioiisness  of 
L'nilt  always  weiplis  liini  down  unless,  in- 
deed, lie  has  already  smothered  his  tiod- 
L^iven  niunitur.  The  sight  of  persons 
whom  he  has  wronged  is  a  souree  of  end- 
less torment.  Moreover,  he  is  never  sure 
of  that  whieli  he  has  at  his  disposal  as 
the  result  of  dishonest  schemes.  He  is 
not  at  peace  ivith  himself  nor  is  he  by 
any  means  at  peace  with  his  fellow  man. 
There  i.s  scarcely  a  greater  cause  of  strife 
and  hatred  among  men  than  the  violation 
(if  tliis  principle.  The  wronged  person  is 
ever  wont  to  hold  him  as  an  enemy,  by 
whom  he  has  been  wronged.  Con.seious 
of  this,  the  man  guilt}'  of  perpetrating 
the  injury  will  ever  be  on  the  alert 
against  his  victim,  always  distrustful  of 
him  and  will  regard  him  as  one  not  to  be 
allowed  to  apiproach  too  near.  Thus  are 
produced  the  gerujs  of  perpetual  estrange- 
ment. Thus  men  are  led  to  njistrust  and 
hate  one  another,  which  is  the  bane  of 
true  peace  and  happiness,  bcith  in  indivi- 
duals and  nations.  Envy,  hatred  and 
revenge  all  follow  from  the  violation  of 
this  principle.  Peace,  concord  and  happi- 
ness, as  far  as  they  are  attainalile  in  this 
world,  tlillow  from  its  ofiservance,  because 
it  affects  not  only  our  dealings  with  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  men,  but  also  the 
relations  ivhich  exist  between  ourselves 
and  our  Creator,  who  i.s  the  Source  of  all 
true  and  lasting  peace  and  happiness. 
And  if  honesty  be  the  policy  l.)y  which 
these  relations  are  governed,  then  not  un- 
reasonably may  we  expect  to  enjoy  what- 
ever haiijiiness  is  to  be  found  in  life. 

EiKjciiC  J.  McCartlii/, 

■97. 

LORD  BACON. 

I  T  is  by  the  small  volume  of  his  Essays, 
that  Bacon  is  best  known.  Not  that 
they  are  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
but  they  are  the  most  accessible  to  the 
]ieople.  His  p  h  i  1  o  s  o  ji  h  i  e  a  1  writings, 
though  they  are,  in  an  especial  manner, 
tlie  greatest  fruit  of  his  genius,  are  little 
known,   for  they  are  all   written   in  the 


Latin  tongue.  His  Essays,  though  form- 
ing l.iut  a  sniall  part  of  his  works,  are 
very  valuable,  and  would  alone  have  been 
sutiicicnt  to  have  established  his  rejiuta- 
tion  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
modern  times. 

The  Essays  of  Bacon  are  short,  dis- 
cus.sive  productions;  and  in  these  he  is 
our  greatest  master.  Wv.  Jiave  had  many 
great  essayists  since  his  time,  but  none  of 
them  lias  ever  equalled  him.  Bacon  does 
not  pretend,  as  do  our  modern  essayists, 
to  exhaust  the  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  essaj* — a  short  and  desultory' 
composition — he  merely  treats  his  sub- 
ject in  a  discursive  way  and  often  with- 
out an}'  fixed  plan.  Still,  his  essays  are 
replete  with  deep  thought  and  keen  ob- 
servation, such,  perhaps,  as  we  can  find 
in  no  otlier  author.  He  is  especially  re- 
markable for  great  condensation  of 
thought  in  a  very  small  space.  In  this 
respect  no  modern  writer  has  ever  equalled 
him,  and  he  can  be  fa\'oral)ly  compared 
to  the  great  historians  of  ancient  times, 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus. 

Bacon  was  a  great  oljserver  and  a  most 
accomplished  scholar.  In  his  E)ssay.s  he 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  observation  and 
learning.  In  them  he  shows  the  jjower 
of  his  mighty  intellect.  Nothing  is  too 
great,  or  too  minute  to  escape  its  grasp. 
He  shows  his  great  knowledge  of  the  j 
most  secret  sjirings  of  human  conduct,  ■ 
and  his  profound  moral  observations 
show  a  depth  of  \\'isdom,  which  becomes 
the  deeper,  the  more  we  weigh  them.  In- 
deed he  treats  justfully  .and  4ruthfully 
whatever  falls  under  the  province  of  his 
pen.  It  is  this  which  makes  him  our 
greatest  essayist.  Others  have  surpassed 
him  in  beauty  of  style  and  language,  but 
none  have  e(jualled  liim  in  depth  and 
greatness  of  thought.  For  it  is  in  this 
that  greatness  of  intellect  is  shown,  and 
Bacon's  was  one  of  those  giant  intellects 
which  are  rarely  equalled,  never  sur- 
passed. 

Bacon  is  really  eloquent  in  his  lang- 
uage, though  it  labor  under  the  difKculty 
of  being  loaded  down  with  thought.  His 
writings  show  that  he  possessed  a  poeti- 
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cal  and  powerful  imagination,  which, 
liowovcr,  he  took  good  care  to  have  siib- 
jcvtcd  to  the  liiglier  i^owers  oi'  his  intel- 
lect. But  his  eloquence  is  tainted  b>'  a 
vicious  taste.  Bacon  was  a  great  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  was  so  conversant  with 
the  I-atin  tongue,  that  he  wrote  the  most 
important  ot  his  works  in  that  language. 
His  style  has  suffered  from  this.  The 
Essays  are  written  in  a  sort  of  Latinized 
English;  he  frequently  translates  Latin 
idioms  and  expressions,  and  continually 
gives  words  their  Latin  signification. 
On  account  of  this  great  defect,  Bacon's 
style  is  little  admired  and  the  Essays  can 
only  be  valued  for  the  great  intellect 
which  they  show. 

There  is  a  sad  and  curious  contrast  be- 
tween the  noble  intellectual  powers  of 
Bacon  and  his  ]ioor  moral  qualities;  lie- 
tween  Bacon  who  used  his  intellect  in  the 
support  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  Bacon 
the  false  friend  of  Essex,  and  the  corrupt 
judge.  It  is  an  enigma  how  one  gifted 
with  such  an  intellect  as  he,  could  be  so 
deceived  by  false  appearances;  like 
''Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  Sun,  and  held 
The  sh.arpest-sinhted  spirit  of  all  in  Heaven." 

Worse  than  the  Pilate  whom  he  him- 
self descril^es  as  not  waiting  to  find  out 
the  truth,  he  saw  it,  he  knew  it,  and  still 
he  did  not  follow  it.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  he  himself  characterizes  as  "Sdeii- 
liii.  tanqiiam  aiu/cK  alall,  ciipirUtatihtiti  vem 
lanqunm  scrpcntcs  qui  hiiini  rcptaiit/^ 

Tiie  moral  life  of  Bacon  has  left  a  stain 
upon  his  reputation,  which  not  even  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  labors  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race,  can  entireh'  obliterate. 
Yet  we  cannot  appreciate  his  genius  too 
highly,  for  to  use  the  language  of  ^\'oods- 

worth : 

"He  still  retained, 
'Mid  such  abasement,  what  he  h.ad  recei\ed 
From  Xatiire,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind." 

However,  it  must  always  remain  a  sub- 
ject for  regret  that  the  fjcst  years  of  sn 
gifted  a  man,  and  one  who  was  destined 
by  Nature  to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon 
the  human  race,  should  have  been  spent 
not  only  usele.'«.sly,  Vmt  even  in  blackening 
his  own  otherwise  lirilliant  reputation. 


Th|E  ELIZABETHAN  AGE  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Joseph  A.  Callahan, 


•H7. 


[Speech  delivered  at  the  meeUii.^'of  the  Literary  t'nion, 
Novemlier  1st,  t»96.] 

n  HE  circumstances  in  wliich  a  nation  is 
involved,  in  proportion  as  they 
breathe  peace  or  war,  are  for  the  most 
part  responsible  for  its  intellectual  de- 
velopment. As  the  beginning  of  every 
people's  existence  is  marked  by  a  con- 
tinuous straggle  for  freedom,  no  time  for 
more  refined  pursuits  remains.  During 
this  period  the  nation's  energies  and  ele- 
ments are  Imt  combining.  After  its  free- 
dom has  been  secured  and  its  strength 
gathered  it  puts  aside  the  garb  of  youth. 
The  nation's  personality  now  becomes 
entire,  its  civilization  attains  to  a  ver}^ 
high  standard,  and  its  language  1)CComes 
the  expression  of  the  confidence,  matu- 
rity and  greatness  which  it  feels.  .Society 
at  this  period  affects  grace  and  polish; 
the  language  likewise  ])artakes  of  this  af- 
fectation. It  is  at  this  period  that  we  are 
to  expect  those  lieautiful  and  accom- 
plished productions  which  ;dl  future 
generations  shall  consider  as  standards; 
it  is  at  this  i»eriod  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  world's  riddle  in  the 
drama;  it  is  at  this  period  that  we  are 
likely  to  behold  the  appearance  of  intel- 
lectual geniuses,  whose  names  shall  lie 
•closely  woven  with  the  name  of  their 
country  and  wlmse  age  shall  be  styled  the 
Golden  Aye  of  their  countiy's  literatui-e. 

But  in  the  e  o  n  t  e  m  ji  1  a  t  i  o  n  of  such 
epochs,  we  must  not  forget  that  they 
move  in  obedience  to  law.  This  law  may 
lie  stated  as  follows  :  When  a  nation's 
persontility  has  liecome  firndy  established 
and  its  security  ascertained  it  devotes  it- 
self to  peaceful  pursuits,  giving  vent  to 
its  thoughts  in  language,  the  emiiodimcnt 
of  wliii'h  becomes  the  standard  for  all 
future  generations,  and  the  era  during 
which  this  is  effected  becomes  the  Golden 
Aye  of  that  nation's  literature.  Such 
was  the  age  of  Queen  ElizaVieth  for  Eng- 
land. 

All  pros[)ects  presaged  such  a  literary 
era  for  England  at  this  period.     The  Eng- 
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li.sh  language  was  no  langer  tliat  of  the 
Ormuluni.  Chaucer's  genius  had  given 
it  life  and  vigor  and  with  each  succeeding 
weneratiiin  it  became  more  widespread 
and  refined.  Chaucer  had  enriched  it 
with  original  and  borrowed  models  .Tlie 
Grecian  and  Roman  literatures  were  more 
studied ;  the  stories  of  the  Crusaders  and 
of  other  heroes  were  more  often  related; 
society  liecanie  refined ;  literature  -was  en- 
couraged :  a  uni\"ersal  security  liecause  of 
the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
felt;  England's  spirit  had  risen  high 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  same  enter- 
]irise — she  now  saw  no  one  who  coidd  vie 
with  her  greatness.  The  natural  result 
which  we  would  expect  from  all  these 
causes  would  be  that  a  monument  worthy 
of  and  coinmemorating  this  epoch  were 
handed  down  to  ])Osterity.  And  we  are 
not  mistaken.  We  possess  from  this 
]icriod.  works  of  genius,  the  most  exalted, 
the  most  sublime  ;  works  of  genius 
greater  than  which  the  world  never  con- 
templated and  ])rol)aljly  will  never  eon- 
template  again. 

But  a  great  deal  h.as  l.ieen  already  said 
by  tlie  s])eakers  on  the  other  side  in  a 
viun  eflbrt  to  set  n\>  the  age  of  (jueen  Vic- 
toria and  not  that  of  (iueen  Elizalieth  as 
the  Golden  Era  of  English  literature. 

T  shall  tlien  in  the  tir.st  place,  establish 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Golden 
Age;  next  I  shall  show  why  the  era  of 
Queen  \'ictoria  cannot  l>e  styled  a  Golden 
Age;  lastly  I  shall  try  to  prove  that  the 
Elizabetlian  Era  comprises  all  tlie  essen- 
tial rei|uisites  of  such  ages,  and  that  con- 
se(|Uently  it  is  the  Golden  Age  of  English 
literature. 

The  fn-st  thing  to  be  borne  in  Uiind  in 
tlie  treatment  of  this  subject  is.  that  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  literatm-e  but  its  (|ual- 
ity  whieh  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  trying  to  detiTiiiine  a  golden  era. 
.Ml  autboi'itii'S  admit  this. 

The  lit<'ra((n'e  of  a  goklen  era  shouiil 
not  be  adapted  to  one  single  age,  but  to 
all  ages  and  jieoplcs.  The  authors  wlio 
tiourish  during  tliat  era  should  be  of 
superior  genius.  Their  works  ought  to 
lie  standard  pi-oductions  and  th(^  classics 
of  the  nation.      These  are  tlie  chief  ele- 


ments that  tend  to  form  a  golden  age. 
However,  there  still  remains  a  feature 
which,  though  not  essential  to  that  period 
of  literature,  because  some  nations  have 
had  their  golden  eras  without  its  Vjeing 
embodied  in  them,  is  nevertheless  a  sure 
sign  of  such  an  era.  I  mean  the  drama. 
That  the  drama  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  na- 
tion's golden  era  follows  from  several 
causes.  "The  drama  is  the  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  moral,  social  and  intel- 
lectual features  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  arises. "  It  is  evident  that  the 
combination  of  these  three  elements  in  a 
literary  production  is  no  easy  matter; 
hence  it  is  that  comparatively  so  few 
have  attained  to  great  eminence  in  this 
species  of  literature;  consec[uently,  the 
period  during  which  the  drama  has 
flourished  must  have  given  birth  to  geni- 
uses worthy  of  imitation.  And  as  the 
existence  of  such  authors  in  a  golden  era 
is  essential;  the  drama  itself  is  a  sure  sign 
of  such  eras.  ]\Ioreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  only  countries  which  posses.s  a  rich 
literature  can  boast  of  the  drama.  Such 
is  tlic  case  with  Greece  and  Spain.  But 
for  both  these  countries  the  era  during 
which  their  drama  flourished  is  stjded 
the  golden  age  of  their  respective  liter- 
atures, ft  tlierefore  naturally  follows 
that  the  era  during  which  England  be- 
held the  production  of  her  greatest 
dramas  should  likewise  be  styled  the 
golden  age  of  her  literature. 

Having  established  the  chief  elements 
neces.sav}'  for  a  goklen  age  of  any  people's 
literature,  let  us  now  come  to  the  second 
part  of  our  subject,  namdy,  that  the  age 
of  Queen  Victoria  cannot  be  styled  the 
golden  age  of  English  Literature. 

The  literature  of  a  golden  era  should 
not  then  be  adapted  to  one  single  ag(>, 
but  to  all  ages  and  peoples.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  literary  productions  of  Queen 
\'ictoria"s  time  we  shall  find  that  they 
want  this  important  characteristic.  The 
greater  jiarf  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
literature  as  regards  genius,  of  this  era,  is 
addressed  to  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
ag(>.  This  nnist  be  admitted  by  all. 
Such  literature,  moreover,  possesses  no 
traits  which   would  merit   the  praises  of 
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posterity,  when  the  passions  of  men  shall 
decrease  and  society  attain  a  h  i  g  h  c  r 
moral  standing.  ^\'ho  in  a  century's 
time  will  read  and  admire  the  works  of 
Buhver,  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  of 
this  age?  Will  such  works  ever  shed 
glory  on  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written?  No!  because  the  passions  of 
one  age  are  censured  liy  the  peoples  of 
succeeding  ages.  But  are  the  Authors  of 
the  Victorian  age,  and  their  works,  en- 
dowed with  such  genius  as  to  merit  the 
imitation  of  posterity?  Are  the  works 
produced  during  this  age  the  standard 
works  and  the  classics  of  the  English  lan- 
guage? The  opinions  of  others  and  our 
own  observation  prove  that  they  lack 
these  ([ualities.  Let  us.  however,  examine 
Itricfly  the  merits  and  the  productions  of 
him  who  is  considered  by  all  to  be  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age.  Tennyson  is 
certainly  the  greatest  poet  of  this  age,  but 
this  concession  does  not  do  him  much 
honor,  because,  he  cxcejjted,  the  Vic- 
torian age  has  gi\'on  birth  to  no  poets 
who  coulil  rank  with  the  second  class 
poets  of  England.  That  Tennj'son  was  a 
Ivric  poet  of  considcralile  repute  I  ac- 
knowledge; that  his  genius  extended 
wider  I  deny,  and  base  my  denial  on  the 
words  of  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  the 
time.  He  says:  '"Tennyson  lacked  the 
characteristics  n  e  c  e  s  s  a  r  y  for  all  great 
poets — he  lacked  the  power  of  creating 
characters,  of  exhibiting  the  stronger  pas- 
sions of  the  soul,  and  the  power  of  de- 
veloping with  effect  a  series  of  important 
events. ' '  '  'This  deficiency, ' '  he  continues 
"can  be  discovered  even  in  his  master- 
piece The  Idyll«  of  the  King.  And  to  a 
greater  degree  can  it  lie  noticed  in  his 
two  drama.s,  the  Queen  Mar]/  and  Kiiu/ 
Harold.'"  Na}',  more,  he  is  not  even 
true  to  his  characters  as  known  in  his- 
tory. A  word  or  two  will  suffice  to  prove 
this.  In  his  drama,  "The  Queen  Mary,'' 
he  represents  to  us  the  wise,  gentle,  pious 
Marj'  Stuart  as  a  silly  woman,  as  a  tigress 
in  human  form,  as  a  creature  around 
whose  neck  the  King  of  darkness  had, 
even  during  lifetime,  thrown  the  chain  of 
damnation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
such  works  as  these  will  never  be  con- 


sidered as  classics  by  the  English  people. 
And  we  have  no  reason  to  doul)t  the 
truth  of  Ihe  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  this  time  when  he  said,  that  after 
fifty  years,  Tennyson's  works  shall  be 
scarcely  read.  Now  if  the  greatest  author 
of  this  age  lacks  the  necessary  <|ualities 
to  make  him  the  r  e  p  r  e  s  e  n  t  a  t  i  y  e  of  a 
golden  era  we  have  no  reason  to  examine 
the  literature  of  this  age  at  a  greater 
length,  since  it  is  evident  that  it  is  de- 
ficient in  the  elements  requisite  for  the 
literainre  of  a  golden  age. 

Let  us,  tlnn'efore,  come  to  third  ))art  of 
our  subject,  namely,  that  the  Elizabethan 
Era  of  English  literature  eoni[irised  all 
the  traits  essential  for  the  literature  of  a 
(loldea  Af/e.  All  critics  admit  that  the 
greatest  literary  geniuses  of  the  English 
people  flourished  during  this  jieriod.  My 
opponents  cannot  deny  this.  They  can 
not  confront  the  names  of  Spenser,  Bacon 
and  Shakesjieare  with  names  from  the 
Metorian  Age  of  superior  renown.  If 
they  maintain  tliey  can,  now  is  tlieir  op- 
portunity to  i)roclaim  it.  Thir  era,  there- 
fore, satisfies  the  first  requisite  of  a  golden 
age,  namely,  that  the  authors  who  flour- 
ish during  such  an  era  should  lie  of  super- 
ior genius.  From  what  has  just  been 
said  we  are  alile  to  deduct  another  essen- 
tial characteristic  for  a  golden  age,  /.  e., 
that  the  works  produced  during  such  a 
period  should  l>e  standard  productions. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  genius  Avho 
flourished  prevTous  to  a  certain  time  can 
l)e  judged  difring  that  time  is  liy  liis 
works  and  the  account  of  him  handed 
down  to  the  people  of  that  time.  Now, 
-as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
greatest  literary  geniuses  of  England 
flourished  during  the  Elizaliethan  period, 
and  as  their  excellence  is  now  judged  by 
the  productions  which  remain  after  them, 
there  is  no  alternative  left  to  us,  but  to 
admit  that  the  greatest  literary  pi-oduc- 
tions  in  English  literature  were  compiled 
during  the  Elizabethan  era. 

One  more  argument  remains  to  be 
proved,  namely,  that  the  literature  of  the 
Elizaliethan  era  is  adapted  to  all  ages  and 
peoples.  Genius,  no  matter  at  what  time 
or  where  it  flourishes,  makes  itself  known 
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and  serves  as  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands 
of  posterity.  The  genius  of  Bacon  has 
enlightened  the  world  more  than  the  com- 
bined works  of  all  the  authors  of  this  age. 
All  ages  sliall  consider  Bacon  as  their 
model  and  lienefactor. 

Shakespeare's  power  of  song  has  never 
been  surpassed.  He  is  read  and  studied 
more  at  the  present  day  than  any  other 
author  in  the  English  language.  His  re- 
putation grows  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
He  was  the  real  author  of  the  English 
drama;  he  lirouglit  it  to  perfection  and 
with  him  its  glory  ended. 

We  havt",  lio\\-ever,  proved  before  that 
the  existence  of  the  drama  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  golden  age.  Who,  therefore,  shall 
deny  that  the  age  of  Queen  Elizalieth 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  satisfies  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  a  golden  age — is 
not  the  Golden  Age  of  English  Litera- 
ture ? 

The  real  glory  of  a  nation  consists  not 
in  its  might,  but  in  its  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Proud  then  can  England  1)0 
when  she  contemplates  the  golden  age  of 
licr  literature;  when  she  honors  Spenser, 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  as  the  pillars  of 
her  greatness  and  renown;  and  finally, 
when  she  sets  forth  as  models  for  all 
future  generations,  these  three  names, 
greater  than  which  liave  never  adorned 
any  other  age,  people,  or  clime. 

F.  A.  Beflri, 

'97. 


GREATNESS  AND  GOODNESS. 

|\j  ArriiK  at  all  times  has  had  her  favor- 
ites; those  whom  she  has  paraded 
liefore  the  world,  adorned  with  her  i-icliest 
gifts  and  who  finally  obtained  the  coveted 
distinctii:)n  known  as  greatness.  Others, 
witliout  moving  to  the  time  of  the  world's 
c|uickstep  or  possessing  nature's  choicest 
gifts  have  also  olitained  tins  title,  and 
with  it.  another  more  precious  even  tliaii 
diamonds  and  rubies. 

We  all  have  l)een  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  oi'  talmt.  It  has  lieen  said 
tliat,  "Nature  like  a  cautious  testator, 
ties  up  licr  estate  so  as  ni:)t  to  bestow  it 


all  upon  one  generation;"  so,  too,  she 
seems  to  hold  back  her  talents  until  oc- 
casion demands,  for  it  is  only  now  and 
then  she  opens  wide  her  hand  and  creates 
a  favorite.  Bj'  stead\'  exertions  this  fa^'or- 
ite,  in  course  of  time,  developes  the  rich 
gifts  he  has  rocei\-ed,  until  the  world 
stands  amazed  at  his  doings  and  at  length 
lireaks  fortli  into  jirolonged  applause,  pro- 
claiming him  abroad  as  great  and  worthy 
tlic  homage  of  its  votaries.  How  many 
are  ensnared,  Ijy  the  applause  which  this 
title  brings,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  Avho  have  received  it !  They  climb 
steadily  forward,  l>ut  not  having  the  talent 
nccessar_7  to  succeed  and  becoming  dis- 
heartened l^y  the  neglect  they  receive 
from  tlie  \vorld,  fall  by  the  wayside  or 
stand  looking  towards  the  eminence  on 
the  summit  of  wdiich  their  model  stands 
surrounded  liy  his  fiand  of  worshippers. 
Yet,  it  is  fietter  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
than  to  reach  the  summit  and  be  a  sub- 
ject of  laughters  to  devils  and  of  grief  to 
angels. 

■\Mule  greatness  is  the  offspring  of  the 
cultivation  of  our  natural  talents,  we  may 
say,  goodness  springs  from  the  silent  re- 
cesses of  the  heart.  It  shows  itself  in  a 
thousand  and  one  waj's,  from  the  turn  of 
the  foot  to  avoid  crushing  the  helpless 
worm,  to  the  respect  ])aid  the  infinite 
Creator  of  the  Eniversc.  I"'roni  time  to 
time,  during  the  world's  ages,  there  have 
been  characters  in  liistory  possessing  these 
qualities,  sometimes  separate,  sometimes 
combined. 

Men  bent  on  lieeoming  great  often  do 
not  care  by  wliat  jiieans  they  lieeome  so, 
and,  therelbre,  make  all  things  subserve 
their  desires  ;  whether  springing  froiu 
the  low  piassions  of  the  heart  or  that 
fountain  of  goodness — conscience;  thus 
destroying  in  nearly  every  instance  all 
germs  of  gooilness  in  their  nature.  Na- 
poleon was  great  as  a  general.  l>vit  if  he 
rvcr  did  possess  an}'  goodnesss,  it  tletl  at 
tlic  approach  of  greatness;  and  tlie  very 
reason,  that  goodness  was  driven  so  iar 
from  his  heart,  was  liecause  all  his  am- 
bition was  directed  by  selfish  motives. 
He  was  determined  to  become  great,  even 
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tlRiUL'h  lie  had  to  kill  con.'^eience  in  the 
:<ti-aggle. 

Yet,  Napoleon  is  only  one  of  the  many, 
wliose  bones  now  make  their  tombs  hide- 
oiH,  who  are  known  b\-  the  world  as  its 
great  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
an  eijtial  nuinl)er  of  those,  who  have  pos- 
sessed Ijoth  greatness  and  goodness  at  the 
same  time;  for  in  their  seareh  after  good- 
ness they  have  found  it.  and  through  it 
greatness.  ^\'here  could  we  look  for 
greater  examples  of  sueh  men  than  in  the 
persons  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  ever- 
glorious  saint,  Anthony  of  Padua,  and 
8aint  Francis,  whose  goodness  A\ent  so 
far,  that  he  would  stoop  to  remove,  in 
memory  of  his  Redeemer,  a  helpless 
worm  from  the  roadside  to  a  more  secure 
place  of  safety  ? 

Einally,  we  conclude  that  goodness 
follows  obedience  to  that  still,  small  voice 
within  us,  and  then  true  greatness:  '"for 
he  who  conquei-s  himself  is  greater  than 
he  who  takes  a  city."" 

T.  J.    Wrlhuul 
■'.19 


THE    VICTORIAN    AGE    OF    ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 


[Speech  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Literary  Union, 
November  1st,  If-W.] 

\r/  e  call  the  writers  of  the  golden  ages 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  clas- 
sical, because  their  writings  are  models  of 
a  perfected  language  for  all  future  ages. 
Following  the.se  ancients,  all  European 
nations  who  lay  claim  to  higher  culture 
have  had  a  classical  or  golden  age.  Sitcli 
has  been  the  case  in  France,  Italy  and 
Sjiain,  as  well  as  in  Portugal,  Germany 
and  England.  It  is  our  task  to-day,  to 
estalilish  the  golden  age  of  English  Litera- 
tm'e.  The  English  Literature  is  so  rich, 
and  excellent  writers  are  so  widely  dif- 
fused over  almost  four  centuries,  that  this 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

If  you  take  up  an  ordinary  manual  on 
English  Literature,  you  will  generally  see 
the  Elizabethan  age — that  period  extend- 


ing from  1580-1640 — called  the  Augustan 
age.  If  I  were  to  ask  anyone  why  this 
age  is  .so  called,  the  answer  would  invari- 
ably 1)e,  "It  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  it  l)ears  to  the  Augustan  age 
of  ancient  Rome,"  or  ■'liecause  during 
this  period  our  literature  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  excellence."" 

Now,  in  order  to  deserve  this  title 
■■Augustan,"'  the  Elizabethan  age  must 
have  some  characteristics  in  common  with 
Roiiie"s  Augustan  age.  Hear  me  pa- 
tiently, gentlemen,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  that 
the  Elizabethan  age  cannot  stand  the  con- 
trast. 

Tile  Roman  golden  age  was  the  result 
of  centuries  (if  pre2)aration.  The  Latin 
tongue  had  been  moulded  and  welded  so 
thoroughly  during  this  preparation,  that 
it  was  ready  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection  by  Cicero  and  Horace. 

Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case  during 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Shakespeare,  Spen- 
ser antl  Bacon  were  the  early  writers  in 
the  beginning  of  our  modern  English 
Literature.  But  their  Avorks  were  almost 
sutrocated  by  the  overgrowth  of  false  wit 
and  particularly  by  lalse  taste  which 
sprang  up  through  their  contemporaries. 
Take  up  Sir  Philip  Sydney  or  Richard 
Hooker,  Marlowe,  Denham.  or  even  Spen- 
ser, and  you  will  immediately  see  that, 
in  respect  to  perfccti(.in  of  language  and 
taste,  the  Elizabethan  age  cannot  sustain 
the  contrast. 

But  let  us  continue  the  contrast  of  the 
two  ages.  To  say  that  the  writers  of  the 
Roman  Augustan  age  excelled  in  every 
department  of  literature  is  merely  re- 
peating what  everyone  well  knows.  Plan- 
tus  and  Terence  wrote  Comedies :  Horace 
and  Catullus  thrilled  the  hearts  of  men 
by  their  songs;.  Ovid  excelled  in  didactic 
poetry.  Virgil  sang  of  the  founder  of  the 
Latin  race:  Nepos.  Sallust.  Ceasar,  and 
especially  Livy,  jireserved  the  history  of 
their  country;  Cicero  not  only  shone  as 
an  orator,  but  he  also  wrote  philosophical 
treatises.  What  names  can  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  place  beside  this  list  of  im- 
mortal writers  ■?  Mj-  opponent  would  im- 
mediately mention  Shakespeare.     Gentle- . 
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men,  I  am  not  going  to  disi^ute  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  Shakespeare  and  Virgil. 
Granting  tliat  Shakespeare  excels  all 
other  writers,  still  one  man  does  not 
make  a  golden  age.  Homer,  the  prince 
of  Poets,  conld  not  give  that  title  to  his 
age.  Barring  Shakespeare,  then,  the  Eli- 
zabethan age  has  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  realm  of  poetry.  The  other  Eliza- 
Ijethan  poets  have  made  no  lasting  influ- 
ence on  future  writers.  -  If  you  w-ant  to 
know  anything  about  Marlowe,  Sackville, 
Ben  Jonson  or  Sydney,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  look  uij  volumes  on  Literature 
or  old  folio  editions  of  their  works.  Very 
few  booksellers  ever  think  of  keeinng 
them  in  stock.  So  much  then  for  the 
claims  of  poetry  during  the  Eliza):)ethan 
age. 

Prose  is  also  a  great  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  a  golden  age.  On  account  of 
its  being  more  A\-idely  diffused  and  more 
generally  read,  it  influences  the  minds  of 
men  even  more  than  poetry,  and  there- 
fore, prose  as  well  as  poetry,  must  Ijc 
found  at  its  highest  perfection  during  a 
golden  age.  AVhat  great  works  of  prose 
has  the  Elizabethan  age  produced  ? 

Charles  Lamb,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
prose  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  sa3's: 
"I  do  not  know  a  more  heartless  sight 
than  the  reprint  of  the  'Anatomy  of 
Melancholy;'  what  hapless  stationer 
could  dream  of  Burton  ever  Ijecoming 
popular."  Bacon's  fame  as  a  prose 
ivritcr  depends  entirely  on  liis  P^ssays 
ami  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  His 
style,  Jiowever,  is  too  labored,  too  senten- 
tious and  metaphorical.  As  a  philoso- 
pher, it  suMiccs  to  say  that  Bacon  has 
been  jn-aised  and  admired  by  such  mater- 
ialistic and  atheistical  men  as  Dugald 
Stuart,  Diderot  and  D'Alembert. 

The  Elizabethan  age  has  not  produced 
a  single  historian  Wdrthy  of  note.  Put 
together  all  the  historical  works  of  that 
age  and  they  will  dwindle  into  insignitt- 
cance  wlicn  placed  sidr  1iy  side  with  the 
works  (if  (lur  own  truthful,  impartial  and 
highly  gifted  -lohn  Lingavd,  the  only  his- 
torian of  modern  times  that  can  a]itlv  be 
comiiared  with  Livy. 

,\  gulden  age  slmuld  also  produce  clas- 


sical works  in  Theology,  Philosophy  and 
in  sciences  in  general. 

Nicholas  Sander  was  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  16th  century. 
But  as  his  chief  work  was  written  in  Latin, 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  Ijelonging 
to  English  Literature. 

"Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  by 
Hooker,  was  the  only  theological  work  of 
any  note  on  the  Protestant  side.  In  it 
the  author  vents  his  spleen  against  Catho- 
lics whose  doctrine  he  misrepresents. 
That  miserable  a  1 1  e  m  p  t  at  .Theology 
ought  to  call  upon  the  mountains  to  cover 
it  when  looked  down  itpon  l.iy  the  writ- 
ings of  the  divine  Newman,  the  polished 
and  elocj[uent  ^^'isenu\n  and  the  lofty  and 
ascetic  Manning,  the  nolilest  names  in 
the  field  of  English  Theology. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  philosoi^hy  of  our 
age  to  that  of  the  Elizabethan.  ^\'hy, 
there  is  more  real,  sound,  Christian  phil- 
osophy in  Newmann's  "Idea  of  a  Uni- 
versity," than  in  all  the  philosophical 
works  throughout  the  16th  century. 

jVs  a  real  philosopher.  Bacon  is  an  ac- 
knowledged failure.  I  have  already  ex- 
jilained  to  you  his  standing  in  Literature. 
His  scicntitic  works  were  mostly  written 
in  Latin,  thereby  losing  their  value  as 
English  Literature. 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  weighing  all  1 
have  said  in  the  just  balance  of  your 
mind,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  Elizabethan  age, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  Rome's 
golden  age,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title 
"golden"  and  that  any-one  4:hat  gives  it 
that  title  cannot  support  it  ade<,juately. 

Grentlemen,  it  now  remains  for  me  to 
give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  Victorian 
period;  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
Avhether  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  styled 
the  golden  age  of  our  Literature. 

In  treating  of  the  Mctorian  age  it  is 
necessarj'  to  mention  in  connection  with 
it  some  pre-eminent  men  who  were  its 
precursers  and  ushered  it  in  as  it  were. 
Scott's  poems,  Byron's  paintings,  the  ca- 
dences of  Keats,  the  poetry  of  Shelly,  the 
verses  of  Coleridge,  and  the  songs  of 
Moore,   lielong   peculiarly   to   nineteenth 
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century  and  are  properly  styled  proto- 
types or  preeureors  of  the  great  Victor- 
ians. 

The  Victorian  age  has  produced  a  whole 
army  of  minor  poets,  which  has,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  of  being  directed 
by  leaders  of  the  highest  excellence.  The 
first  of  these  leaders  we  meet  with  is 
\A'alter  Savage  Landor,  a  faultless  artist, 
tlie  ecjual  of  Milton  in  the  handling  of 
l)lank  verse.  Ne.xt  we  tind  a  woman, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  who  has 
been  styled  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Shakespeare.  Of  her  a  great  critic  says: 
'  'An  inspired  singer  if  there  ever  was  one 
— all  fire  and  air,  her  song  and  soul  alike 
devoted  to  liberty,  aspiration  and  ethereal 
love."" 

United  to  her,  by  the  double  bond  of 
marriage  and  poetical  genius,  comes  Ro- 
bert Browning,  followed  b}'  Swineburne, 
who  possessed  an  unprecedented  control 
of  the  Rythnie  of  English  j^oetry. 

Finally,  we  arrive  at  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  age,  the  most  faultless  poet  of 
modern  times — Alfred  Tennyson.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  not  equal  to  the  task  of  ana- 
lyzing this  genius,  so  hear  what  Mr. 
Stedman  says  of  Tennyson:  ''We  find 
him  in  thought  resembling  \\'ordsworth, 
in  art  instructed  by  Keats,  but  rejecting 
the  passion  of  Byron  .  .  .  finally, 
an  artist  so  perfect  in  a  widely  extended 
range  that  nothing  of  his  work  can  be 
spared,  and,  in  this  resjject,  approaching 
Horace  and  outcrying  Pope  .... 
certainlj"  to  be  regarded  in  times  to  come, 
as  all  in  all,  the  fullest  rejiresentative  of 
the  refined,  speculative  Victorian  age." 

But  not  onl}'  in  poetry  were  the  Victor- 
ians great;  they  excelled  also  in  the  vari- 
ous other  branches  of  literature.  The 
novel  which  had  been  commenced  during 
the  previous  age  wa-s  destined  to  supplant 
the  drama.  In  this  field,  Dickehs  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  beloved  of  Eng- 
lish Novelists.  Science,  literature  and 
art  literature  had  their  champions.  In 
the  latter,  .lohn  Ruskin  has  attained  a 
well  merited  eminence. 

The  Christian  Philosopher  and  Theo- 
logian are  represented  by  our  three  great 
cardinals,  Newman,  Wiseman  and  Man- 


ning, the  greatest  masters  of  Theology 
England  has  ever  produced.  I  can  say 
no  more  about  them  l^ecause  I  cannot 
adequately  appreciate  such  great  genius. 

The  great  Newman  says  of  the  writers 
of  this  age:  ''There  never  was  a  time 
when  men  wrote  so  much  and  so  well." 
Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
with  this  illustrious  scholar,  and  I  do 
not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  4;hat  you 
now  feel  convinced  that  the  Victorian  age 
can  justly  be  styled  the  Golden  Age  of 
our  Literature. 

Chas.  A.  IL'hn, 

■ii8. 


MOTHER    IS  DEAD. 

Sadly  I  wander  where  I  ouee  lo\ed  to  roaui, 
Sighing  and  thinking  there's  no  mother  at  home. 
Down   in  tlie  dell   where   the   sweet  buttercups 

grew, 
Silent  I  wait,  thinking  reverently  of  you, 
And  memories  of  past  years  come  baek  o'er  and 

o'er. 
Thoughts  of  you,  my  dear  mother,  who  shall  re- 
turn no  more. 
Tliongh  your  fair  form   has  left  us  for   regions 

more  blest, 
dur  sorrow  can  ne'er  end,  till  with  you  we  rest. 
Your  life  was  a  picture  of  true  faith  and  love. 
And   your    pure    soul    now   dwells    in    mansions 

above. 
There,  may  you  live,  in  God's  own  true  light. 
And  pra3"  for  your  boj"  till  he  follows  your  flight. 

Jnme-i  S.  Brady, 


A    SHORT    HISTORY    Of  THE 
SILVER  STANDARD. 

■fti/rHouGH  the  political  campaign  is 
now  over  and  a  President  has  been 
elected  by  the  choice  of  the  people  on  a 
gold  standard,  I  do  not  think  that  a  few 
words  from  a  silver  standpoint  will  be 
out  of  order.  And  especially  will  they 
not  be  deemed  out  of  order,  since  the 
representative  of  the  silver  party  saj-s 
that  the  free  silver  fight  has  just  begun. 
Before  launching  on  my  subject,  however, 
if  anj'  of  my  readers  should  happen  to 
entertain  opinions  different  to  those  ex- 
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pressed  therein,  I  ask  them  not  to  take 
offence. 

Well,  as  it  is  necessary  ahvays  to  begin 
with  a  unit  I  will  try  to  exjilain  our  unit 
of  commercial  \-alue. 

In  tlie  very  earliest  days  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  the  Constitution  adopted 
silver  and  gold  as  monies  and  fixed  the 
unit  of  value  at  one  dollar.  According 
to  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  this 
dollar  was  to  consist  of  37  CJ-  grains  of 
pure  silver  mixed  with  an  alloy  which 
gave  the  dollar  a  total  weight  of  412 
grains.  This  silver  dollar  had  a  purchas- 
ing power  of  100  cents.  At  tliat  time 
gold  was  coined  free  at  the  mints  and  was 
legal  tender,  Viut  its  weight  was  regulated 
by  the  silver  dollar. 

The  ratio  between  the  Uvo  metals  was 
fixed  at  15  to  1,  and  remained  so  until 
1837,  when  it  was  changed  to  IG  to  1  ; 
that  is,  the  silver  dollar  was  made  to  con- 
tain sixteen  grains  of  pure  silver  for  every 
grain  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar.  ^^'hen 
the  ratio  was  changed  the  gold  dollar  was 
made  lighter,  and  the  silver  dollar  re- 
mained tlic  same  as  it  had  always  been. 

The  ratio  of  16  to  1  continued  until 
1873,  and  during  these  years  it  would 
have  been  just  as  absurd  to  have  said 
that  one  dollar,  the  unit  of  conniiercial 
value,  was  only  53  cents  as  it  would  l_)e 
to  say,  at  the  present  time,  that  one,  the 
unit  in  arithmetic,  was  only  53-100  of 
one. 

Silver  was  demonetized  in  1873  by  the 
Sherman  Act,  c  o  m  m  o  n  1  y  called  the 
"Crime  of  '73."  In  place  of  silver  a  gold 
standard  was  adopted,  and,  moreover, 
silver  was  denied  its  right  to  free  coinage. 
The  greatest  panic  this  country  has  eVer 
witnessed  was  occasioned  by  this  act. 
During  12  long  years  business  of  every 
kind  was  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  ]iov- 
erty  and  suffering  prevailed  in  their  most 
odious  forms. 

While  gold  was  coined  free  at  tlic  mints 
there  was  so  little  of  it  that  it  was  called 
the  money  of  the  rich.  The  really  poor 
people  never  saw  it,  and  the  middle 
classes  had  tlic  privilege  of  seeing  it  Init 
could  not  use  it.  And  is  it  not  so  to  the 
present  day  ?     Although  we  arc  now  un- 


der a  gold  standard,  how  often  do  we  see 
gold  money  ;  or  when  do  we  see  it,  what 
is  it  used  for  ?  Once  in  a  while  we  see 
some  one  parading  a  gold  dollar  as  a 
watch  charm,  or  making  some  such  use 
of  it.  Gold  money  is  so  scarce  among 
the  pjeople  that  when  a  person  gets  a  piece 
of  it,  he  hides  it  away  to  look  at  it  once 
in  a  wliile,  fearing  that  if  he  spends  it  he 
may  never  see  another. 

As  I  have  already  overtaxed  the  space 
allotted  to  me,  I  will  content  myself  with 
showing  how  the  intrinsic  \-alue  of  the 
silver  can  be  raised  from  53  to  100  cents. 
Of  course  we  all  admit  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  now  53  cents. 
This  decline  in  value  is  the  result  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  When  that  act  demone- 
tized silver  the  demand  for  silver  was  de- 
creased, and,  necessarily,  the  value  had 
to  fall  with  the  demand.  You  will  re- 
member that  no  silver  is  coined  now  ex- 
cept a  certain  amount  purchased  annu- 
ally by  the  government.  If  the  mints 
■were  reopened  to  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  an  unlimited  demand  on  a  lim- 
ited supply  would  be  created,  and  there 
is  notliing  to  create  the  conniiercial  value 
of  silver  rising  in  the  market,  except  that 
the  government  stamps  every  371]  grains 
so  that  they  liave  a  jiurchasing  jiower  of 
100  cents.  Then  th.e  demand  is  for  silver 
at  371]-  grains  per  hundred  cents.  Then 
a  man  owning  silver  could  take  371;}: 
grains  to  the  mint  and  get  100  cents  for 
it,  01-  could  get  the  necessary  stamp  put 
on  it  to  give  it  a  purchasing  power  of  100 
cents.  \Ye\\,  certainly,  if  he  can  get  a 
dollar  for  it  in  one  case,  do  ycm  not  think 
he  would  be  very  foolish  to  dispose  of  it 
in  another  way  for  53  cents  ov  for  any- 
tliing  less  than  one  dollar  ?  This  seems, 
to  me,  very  simple.  However,  the  late 
political  campaign  hinged  on  what  was 
called  the  53  cent  dollar. 

John   F.    Eivight, 


Alisence  from  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress' d. 

Cowpcr. 
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(loUeflc  journals. 

\\r.  are  convineed:-tharaC'ollege  jour- 
nal is  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  student, 
from  an  educational  point  of  ^-iew.  To 
be  able  to  write  good  English  is,  witliout 
doubt,  the  most  important  point  in  the 
education  of  any  person.  Ancient  and 
m  0  d  e  r  n  languages,  mathematics  anil 
science,  are  very  important  in  their  place, 
but  English  composition  is  more  import- 
ant than  all  of  thein.  To  have  a  College 
journal  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  attain 
this  end.  It  gives  a  student  that  ]iractice 
which  is  essential  to  perfection  in  any 
subject;  and,  again,  it  enaliles  him  to  ac- 
quire that  exactness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, without  which  there  is  no  good 
composition. 

To  enable  the  students  to  attain  this 
end  should  be  the  object  of  e\'ery  College 
journal;  and,  hence,  we  deem  it  neces.sary 
that  such  a  puVdication  should  be  entire- 
ly controlled  and  entirel_v  written  by  the 
students  themselves.  When  this  otiice  is 
performed  by  alumni,  or  any  others,  the 
publication  is  no  longer  a  College  journal 
and  should  eease  to  be  classed  as  such, 


IRcaMuti. 

The  great  mistake  young  students,  es- 
jiecially  those   who   have    a    passion    for 
purely  classical  literature,  make  is  to  ne- 
glect the  extensive  reading  of  instructive 
books.     We  do  not  deny  that  person.s  in 
the  early  liloom  of  youth  are  themselves 
unsafe  guides  as  to  the  book  that  could 
be  perused  by  them  with  ad\-antage,  but 
why  not  have  this  reading  matter  selected 
by  experienced   persons  ?       We   do    not 
contradict    the    statement   that  the  time 
No  ,1      .  .dtiring  which  a  i^erson  is  capable  of  self- 
.OfKurection,    in  this  line   of  instruction,  is 
\       J\^      sufficiently  long   for  the  acquirement  of 
/.'^         J     vast  general  knowledge;  but  Vi'e  must  say 
^      H^        that  even  in  this  matter  "the  boy  is  fa- 
y*ri  -gther  to  the  man."'     Passion  for  reading 
}-^5a^s  the  product  of  youth.     If  reading  is 
neglected  during  youth,  the  jjassion  for  it 
will   scarcely  be   acquired    during   man- 
hood. 

Bacon  certainly  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  declared  that  "reading  maketh  a  full 
man. " '  No  one  dare  deny  this  statement. 
^\'hy  then  should  not  the  jjassion  for  use- 
ful reading  be  encouraged  in  those  who 
jiossess  it,  and  communicated  to  those 
who  lack  it  ? 

Yet,  extensive  reading  is  very  often  not 
encouraged  by  tutors.  We  ask  these,  of 
what  use  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  if  a  person  is  devoid  of 
the  general  knowledge  requisite  to  make 
him  useful  and  beneficial  to  society  ? 

In  books  is  embodied  the  wisdom  and 
exj^erience  of  ages.  It  is  foolish  for  us 
not  to  take  advantage  of  this  channel  of 
instruction.  f.  a.  r. 


Zbc  Carbolic  IHuiverstt^  of 
Hmertca. 

The  retirement  of  Bisho23  Keane  from 
the  Rectorship  of  the  Catholic  University 
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Ill'  America  is  an  event  which  has  greatly 
grieved  the  many  admirers  of  his  great 
learning,  and  depth  of  intellect.  One 
cannot  help  admiring  the  oliedient  grace- 
fullness,  with  which  lie  left  that  great  in- 
stitution, which  his  care  and  devotion  to 
its  interests,  has  Ijrought  up  to  its  present 
high  standard.  However,  we  are  glad  to 
add  that  the  three  nominees  for  the  Rec- 
torship seem  to  lie  wholly  worthy  of  this 
exalted  ofhce. 

Assuredly  it  was  a  great  triumph  for 
Catholic  education  in  the  United  States 
when,  in  1S91,  this  Catholic  institution 
was  founded.  It  can  easily  keep  its  place 
with  the  great  Universities  of  the  Coun- 
try. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  Cath- 
iilic  parents  sending  their  sons  tii  Protest- 
ant colleges,  on  the  plea  that  there  are  no 
good  higher  Catholic  colleges.  And  it  is 
to  he  hoped  that  Catholics  will  endeavor 
to  encourage  Catholic  institutions  by 
sending  their  sons  thither  for  instruction. 

A.  J.  L. 


measure.  We  think  the  game  suitable 
for  suKlents,  physically  and  intellectu- 
alh",  and  orte^calculated  to  enliven  the 
dreary  montlis  of  autumn.  A\'e  see  no 
reason  why  every  college  should  not  ha\'e 
its  team  on  the  field;  and  this  could  be 
safely  done  if  the  practice  were  adopted 
by  college  clubs  of  meeting  none  hut  col- 
lege men.  Intercollegiate  leagues  could 
be  formed,  and,  though  we  might  have 
fewer  games,  we  would  nevertheless  have 
more  gentlemanlj'  ones  and  far  less  oppo- 
sition among  the  patrons  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Contests  with  these  xVthletic  teams 
will  eventually  ruin  footl^all  among  the 
Colleges,  for  it  can  be  seen  that  even 
members  of  the  college  teams  are  them- 
selves averse  to  meeting  these  aggrega- 
tions; and  the  results  of  the  games  often 
justify  the  outcry  made  by  those  who 
would  abolish  the  game.  A\'e  hope  that 
henceforth  college  teams  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  playing  only  teams  represent- 
ing sister  institutions.  e.  j.  m'c. 


College  Ileains  vs.  Btbletic  Clubs. 

Thanksgivixc;  will,  we  suppose,  end  the 
football  season  of  '96.  Then  the  long- 
haired hero  of  the  gridiron  must  retire  to 
rest  on  his  hard-earned  laurels  till  '97. 
Before  his  next  appearance  we  hojie  that 
some  changes  in  tlie  management  of  col- 
lege teams  shall  have  been  made.  Some 
colleges  have  already  forliidden  their  re- 
])resentative  teams  to  meet  aggregations 
composed  of  members  of  so-called  Athle- 
tic Clubs.  This  is  a  wise  move  and  we 
hope  it  will  become  general.  Wq  think 
it  unfair  tn  [lit  collegians  against  ]irofes- 
sionals  or,  men  wlu.i  have  alreadv  seen 
live  or  six  seasons  nn  the  campus.  \\'c 
might  remark  that  inucli  nl'  the  rough- 
ness that  is  wiliiessi>d  among  college 
teams  has  its  origin  in  Cdiitcsts  with  these 
.\thlctic  Club.-;,  and  it  needs  no  great 
acuteness  to  |ierceive  that  it  is  in  such 
games  that  college  men  receive  tlieir  most 
serious  injuries.  it  is  such  contests  that 
lia\-e  led  some  institutions  to  aliolish  the 
game   alt<igether.       Tliis    is    an    extreme 


Eiaminattons. 

Ex.i.MiNATio.NS,  those  brainrackers,  are 
at  an  end,  at  least  for  the  First  Term. 
However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of 
the  boys  are  suffering  from  any  ill  effects 
of  the  doings  of  the  past  week.  Exami- 
nations are  without  doubt  a  cause  of 
much  worry  to  all  who  have  to  undergo 
them.  And  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  are  glad  to  see  their  number 
during  the  school  year  diminishing;  and, 
moreover  we  think,  prol.)al^y  because  we 
jiave  heard  others  say  so,  that  examina- 
tions are  practically  of  little  value  in 
showing  what  the  pupil  does  know  and 
what  he  does  not  know.  Htit  this  is  a 
deliatable  subject. 

We  notice  since  the  examinations  that 
a  numlicr  of  changes  have  been  instituted 
throughout  the  college,  which  we  hope 
liave  been  made  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

Xow  that  all  the  worry  of  the  i)ast 
Week  is  gcine,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  em- 
ploy our  minds  wholly  with  our  studies. 
Xi)  doubt,  those  who  ret'eived  tjoor  marks 
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at  the  last  examination  will  strive  to  get 
higher  ones  at  the  next;  and  those  who 
held  the  highest  places  Mill  be  kept  h^isy 
to  hold  them:  I'or  should  certain  bots  of 
the  H.  G.  ('.  become  desperatc^^S'  their 
intentions  to  excel,  they  will  make  danger- 
ous nvals;  for  no  one  knows  wTiat  a  de- 
terniinM-jaiaii  is  j.\tpable  of  accomplish- 


mg. 


:      T. 


J.  w. 
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\\'k  liml  that  altthose" who  ha\e  writ- 
ten on  pedagogy  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  discipline  of 
youth,  as  one  of  the  most  important  jiarts 
of  that  science.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Some  adliere  to  a  severe  and  coercing 
system  for  the  traiiiing  of  youth.  Such 
a  one  we  find  among  the  Ancient  Spar- 
tans, and  sitch  was  advocated  by  Plato  in 
his  "Repuldic. " 

The  same  system  we  tind  upheld  liy 
nearly  all  modern  pedagogues  until  very 
recent  times.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  system  of  cuercion  liy  means  of  ]iun- 
ishments,  is  largely  employctl  in  nearly 
all  educational  institutions 

Again  we  find  others  eniljracing  a  sys- 
tem which  lays  aside  all  compulsion, 
and  seeks  to  govern  youth  by  kindness 
lone.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  sys- 
em  carried,  that  we  read  that  the  cele- 
brated French  writer,  Montaigne,  was 
wont,  in  his  youtli,  to  be  awakened  by 
the  sounds  of  sweet  music,  lest  he  should 
le  too  rudely  disturbed. 

.\lthough  we  cannot  entirely  acqitiesce 
n  the  length  to  which  this  doctrine  was 
arried,  in  the  case  of  that  great  man, 
till  we  are  ei\tirely  of  opinion  tiuit  the 
atter  of  the  two  systems  is  by  far  the 
I  referable.  We  think  we  need 
ia\e  no  fear  in  speaking  thus,  for  we 
lave  experienced  its  efficacy;  we  can 
jafeh'  boa.st  that  in  no  other  College  in 
he  land,  is  the  system  of  discipline  more 
enient,  or  imposes  a  less  burden  on  the 
students  than  in  our  own.  "The  less 
aws  and  rules,  the  better, ' "  is  the  motto 
bllowed  here. 


I'lwry tiling  is  Irft  to  thr  gond  sense  ami 
tiie  honor  of  the  student,  and  well  does 
it  succeed.  Everyone  considers  that  tlie 
]ireservation  of  good  order  and  discipline 
is  a  matter  relating  to  his  own  honor; 
and.  accordingly,  does  his  best  to  main- 
tain it.  \\'hercas  if  all  tlieir  actions  were 
governed  liy  set  rules,  with  fixed  punish- 
ments for  their  non-observance,  the  re-- 
suit  would  perhajis  lie  far  ditl'erent. 


VISIT  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
BISHOP   PHELAN. 

Umvkus.vi.  was  the  satisthction  among 
the  students  when,  on  the  13th  Nov., 
the  Rev.  President  announced,  that  the 
lit.  Rev.  Bishop  Phelan  was  expected  at 
the  College  on  the  following  day.  All 
were  desirous  to  hear  the  Bishop  relate 
something  about  his  recent  visit  to  Ire- 
land. The  time  for  his  arrival  at  length 
drew  nigh.  Aljout  .3  o'clock  Thursday 
afternoon,  tlie  approacli  of  the  vehicle 
which  bore  him  was  noticed  by  some  of 
tlie  students.  This  fact  was  straightway 
connnunicated  to  others.  The  countenan- 
ces of  all  breathed  joy. 

At  length  the  "dismissal  l.iell"  rang. 
The  students  quietly  descended  the  stairs 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  College  hall. 
Here  an  agreement  was  made  among  the 
older  fellows  that  the  college  cry  be  raised 
as  soon  as  the  tlieulty  and  the  Bishop 
would  appproach  the  hall.  The  august 
visitor  soon  appeared;  a  mighty  cry  was 
raised  and  the  prelate  took  the  seat  pre- 
pared for  him. 

Albert  Loelller,  '97,  now  delivered  a 
highly  eloquent  address,  in  which  the 
feelings  of  the  college  were  aljly  por- 
trayed. He  expressed  in  vivid  terms  the 
general  s  a  t  i  s  f  a  c  t  i  o  n  at  beholding  the 
Bishop  among  the  students;  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  prayers  ^vere  addressed  in 
his  behalf  by  all  the  boys,  and  that  they 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  visit 
of  their  Chief  Pastor  to  his  native  land 
was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  him. 

Bishop    Phelan    stood    up    soon    after 
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aiiiiil  ilu-  loudist  clieers.  He.  in  tlie  first 
place,  tlianked  the  hoys  lor  their  prayers, 
adding',  in  a  liumordus  way  ])efuliar  to 
him,  that  he  had  his  dollhts  almut  tlic 
etlieaey  "f  tlie  prayers  of  some  lieeause  of 
the  roujiliness  of  lii.s  voyage.  He  then 
jiuve  a  hrief  account  of  his  recent  visit, 
spol<c  sliortly  aliout  the  relative  value  of 
the  Irish  and  .\meriean  schools;  and 
added,  that  a  prelate  in  Ireland  asked 
him  the  question,  whether  he  did  not 
really  consider  the  educational  system  in 
Ireland  superior  to  that  in  vogue  in 
America.  '"I  answered  him" — said  he — 
"that  he  knew  the  story  of  George  \\'ash- 
ington  and  the  apple  tree;  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  were  noted  for  their  sincerity ; 
that  he  would  willingly  satisfy  his  de- 
mands if  the  fear  of  telling  a  lie  did  not 
stare  him  in  the  face.'" 

The  Bishop  ended  hy  asking  the  IJev. 
President  to  grant  the  hoys  a  free  daj-  on 
his  account.  This  request  was  readily 
complied  with.  Loud  acclamations  rent 
the  air  at  tliis  proposal,  and  the  cheering 
was  continued  until  the  Bisliop  liade  a 
kind  adieu  to  all  present  and,  acconi- 
iianied  liv  the  faeultv.  left  the  hall. 


F.  A.  n. 


l—i**5"*^ 


FIRST  TERM   EXAMINATIONS. 

CoMi'iCTiTivi:  examinations  are  held  four 
times  a  year.  On  tlie  results  of  these  ex- 
aminations dejiends  a  student's  rank  in 
class  ;md  his  chances  for  promotion  at 
the  end  of  tlie  year.  The  results  n(  the 
recent  examinations  were  jiuVdished  on 
Friday,  Novendier  '2(Mli.  .V  choice  pro- 
gramnu'  was  rendered  on  the  occasion  liy 
ihr  Cdllege  Orchestra  and  Glee  C'luh. 
Thr  list  dl'  Passes  and  1  )istinctions  was 
nn\isually  large,  totally  eclipsing  those  of 
liinner  yeai's.  .Vftei'  the  entertainment 
the  Itev.  President  addressed  the  stu- 
dents, lie  expresseil  himself  as  well 
pleased  at  the  laxorahle  reports  given  of 
the  majdrily,  and  liojied  that  those  be- 
hind in  Iheir  studies  would  make  use  of 
the  eiiming  term   to  improve  themselves 


in  whatever  branch  of  study  they  were 
found  wanting.  He  said  tliat  the  system 
used  by  the  college  at  present,  was  the 
best  means  of  showing  the  relative  worth 
of  each  student.  He  also  said,  that  at 
last  his  hope  had  been  realized  of  putting 
all  matters  concerning  athletics  into  their 
management,  as  this  is  a  great  mean.s  of 
developing  character.  Further,  he  stated, 
that  hereafter  students  only,  would  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  different  ath- 
letic games,  wliich  sentiments  the  boys 
heartily  endorsed.  j.  F.  k. 

WALKS  OF  THE  BOARDERS. 

The  '"Boarders"  have  a  splendid  op- 
]>ortunity  of  visiting  tlie  places  of  interest 
in  and  around  Pittslnu'g,  every  Saturday 
and  .Sunday.  It  may  be  well  said  tliat 
they  take  advantage  of  it,  especially,  be- 
cause they  are  found  to  be  so  trustworthy 
that  a  jn-efect  is  not  required  to  look  after 
them  when  outside  the  College  grounds. 
Though  they  have  received  'many  privi- 
leges, ])articularly  during  election  week, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  abused  of  any 
of  them. 

i\Iany  of  the  boys  attend  the  concerts 
at  Carnegie  Hall  e\-ery  Saturday,  where 
they  hear  some  of  the  noted  musicians  of 
the  day.  Otliers  who  are  not  of  a  musi- 
cal nature,  spend  the  afternoon  in  the 
Casino,  where  they  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  winter  during  the  warm  weather. 

Several  of  the  boys  olitained  permission 
to  visit  the  Troy  Hill  Chiipel  lately,  and, 
not  knowing  how  far  it  was,  thought  they 
would  walk  the  whole  distance.  One  of 
the  number  said  he  would  find  the  way 
without  much  trouble,  as  the  route  had 
been  pointed  out  to  liim  by  a  policeman. 
With  this  assurance  tlie  boys  proceeded 
im  their  way;  and  after  walking  a  great 
distance,  learned  that  it  was  nigh  time  to 
return  and  they  were  not  near  their  des- 
tination, but  on  the  contrary,  were  in 
East  Liberty.  This  guide  is  no  longer 
considered  a  good  i)ne  on  such  journeys. 
If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  it  ask 
"Pat." 
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Messrs.  ^McBride,  Knorr,  ^\'al8h,  Cou- 
sins and  Greulish  visit  thuir  lionies  every 
other  Sunday.  j.  .\.  m'v. 

THE  SCHOLASTICS. 

All  prospects  tc-nd  to  show  tliat  tlie 
]ircsont  year  will  he  a  prosperous  one  tor 
that  class  of  students  whose  aim  it  is  to 
join  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  ^lary — the 
Junior  Scholastics.  Under  the  paternal 
guidance  of  their  director,  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Hehir,  their  number  this  year  has  been 
consideral)ly  augmented.  The  recent  ex- 
aminations have  adequately  proved  that 
there  are  to  be  fountl  among  them  talents 
of  the  highest  order.  In  athletic  abilities 
they  have  repeatedly  shown  themselves 
equal  to  any  other  class  of  students  in 
the  college.  And  though  there  are  to  be 
found  among  their  number  representatives 
of  man_y  countries,  still  the  interest  which 
they  take  in  one  anotiier  compensates  for 
this  difficulty,  both  in  the  literary  con- 
tests and  on  the  field  of  athletics. 

F.    A.    H. 


ALUMNI  NOTES, 

It  will  certainly  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  students  of  '91,  '92  and 
of  previous  years,  to  hear  of  the  return 
from  France,  of  Rev.  Fathers  Giblin, 
Walsh  and  Toma.sezewski. 

Rp:v.  Fi{.  Giblix  is  now  engaged  in 
teaching  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the 
College. 

Rkv.  Fr.  ^^^\LSH,  after  a  stay  at  home 
of  three  months,  recently  left  for 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes,  a 
difficult,  but  noble  undertaking.  We 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  held  of 
labor. 

Rev.  Fr.  Tomasczewski  is  now  engaged 
in  the  direction  of  the  Polish  congrega- 


tion of  St.  Stanislaus'  Church.  He  de- 
livered a  touching  oration  at  the  recent 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
Polish  church  and  school. 

Rev.  Fr.  Gru.nenwald  has  of  late  paid 
a  visit  to  his  former  pupils.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  he  felt  quite 
exhausted  after  the  general  hand-shaking 
he  received. 

Rev.  ^\'.  .1.  ]\IcMuLLEX  is  studying  for 
his  D.  I),  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
Austria. 

Mr.  Charles  Frost,  '96,  recently  left 
for  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  to 
begin  his  theological  studies.  We  are 
tirmly  convinced  that  he  will  sustain  the 
honor  of  his  Alma  JNIater,  as  ably  as  his 
numerous  predecessors  in  that  institution 
have  hitherto  done. 

Messks.  Kelly  and  SchroefTel,  '96,  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching.  Their  respec- 
tive classes  attained  a  very  high  standard 
in  the  recent  examinations. 

Mr.  Jas.  a.  McClafferty,  '96,  has 
determined  to  enter  the  domain  of  law. 
He  is  now  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
Western  University. 

Mr.  Wm.  Loeffler,  '96,  has  begun  the 
study  of  law,  at  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Fakrell  has  recently  be- 
gun to  teach  in  his  Alma  IMater. 

Messrs.  .Jas.  Quinx,  L.  O'Connell,  M. 
O'Donnell  and  Thos.  Barry  paid  a  visit 
to  their  Alma  Mater,  before  going  Ijack 
to  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 

The  following  are  now  pursuing  their 
Theological  studies  at  their  Alma  Plater: 
Messrs.  A.  D.  Gavin,  '93,  A.  Mahler,  '93, 
H.  Goebel,  '93,  M.  Retka,  '94,  J.  Laux, 
'94,  xM.  Sonnefeld,  '96. 

Messrs.  Frank  McAnixxh  and  James 
Sullivan,  '89,  are  entrusted  with  onerous 
and  responsilde  positions  in  the  Auditing 
office  of  the  P.  R.  R. 
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The  Second  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
Aluinni,  whieli  was  lield  un  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  June  24.  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  encouraging  to  the  niendiers  of 
the  Ban(]uet  Connnittee  to  he  ahle  to  re- 
port, later  on,  that  they  were  ahle  to  meet 
all  exjjenses. 

Now  that  the  winter  season  has  set  in, 
there  is  expected  to  be  a  renewal  of  ener- 
getic efforts  to  make  the  meetings  more 
numerous,  the  membership  larger  and 
the  social  relations  more  cordial  and  more 
closely  drawn. 

It  is  remarkable  how  so  many  of  the 
old  boys  are  making  their  influence  felt 
in  the  various  Young  Men's  Catholic  and 
Literary  Societies  that  exist  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  Councils  of  tlie  Y.  M.  I.,  which  So- 
ciety has  made  extraordinary  progress 
and  development  in  Pittslnn-g  and  its 
vicinily  during  the  past  year. 

Messrs.  ]M.\x  .vxd  ^\■ILLI.\.M  McCl.\f- 
FEHTY  are  taking  a  dee]!  interest  in  the 
Council  attached  to  St.  Patrick's. 

So  is  ^Ir.  .Jos.  Heiman  in  the  one  at- 
tached to  St.  Philoniena's.  As  for  'Mi: 
Reinian.  it  must  be  said  that  he  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  several  societies,  notably 
that  of  St.  Cliarles'  Literary  Society,  of 
which  lie  has  l)een  a  member  for  over  11 
years.  He  also  l)elongs  to  St.  Caecilia's 
Society,  whose  memliers  gave  great  edili- 
cation  recently,  liy  going  to  Holy  Com- 
munion in  a  body  on  Sunday,  November 
■2-2,  the  Feast  of  their  great  Patroness. 

.Mh.  .I.\s.  p.  W.^ll  is  a  tower  of.streng'th 
for  the  Y.  M.  I.  over  in  Woods  Run, 
Allegiieny,  and  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  tlie  Council,  of  which  be 
is  a  memlier,  financially  and  nmnci-icallv 
successful. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wei.-^s,  ',s7,  i,-;,  also,  one  of 
the  leading  members  an<l  promoters  of 
the  vt'ry  successlul  and  prosperous  asso- 


ciation attached  to  St.  Peter's  church  S. 
S.,   St.  Aloysius'  Literary  Society. 

These  are  onh'  a  few  instances  of  which 
liundreds  could  be  easily  mentioned,  and, 
indeed,  this  is  but  what  should  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Alumni,  who  by  their 
education  and  training  should  instinc- 
tively, as  it  were,  be  ready  to  interest 
themselves  in  all  those  various  societies 
that  are  destined  ttrSielp  the  young  men 
of  our  large  communities. 

f.  ^•*** 


ATHLETICS. 

Battles  on  the  Gridiron. 

OxE  of  the  most  successful  football  sea- 
sons the  College  ever  experienced  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  At  the  commencement 
there  was  a  superfluity  of  candidates,  but 
the  majority  soon  fell  away,  and  it  was 
not  eas}'  to  select  a  team.  The  regular 
team  was  not  brought  together  till  after 
the  fourth  game.  About  three  weeks  be- 
Ibre  the  first  game,  Mr.  Brown,  formerly 
of  Cornell,  began  to  train  the  boys. 
Under  his  care  they  quickly  learned  the 
game.  At  the  outset  some  of  the  players 
did  not  know  the  first  principles  of 
Rugby,  fiut  they  were  gradually  de- 
veloiicd  till  now  that  they  can  hold  their 
own  with  any  team  of  their  size.  At  the 
beginning,  F.  Grealish  was  unanimously 
elected  captain  and  did  some  fine  work, 
but  after  the  first  practise  game  he  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  Lawrence 
R.  Knorr.  At  some  of  the  first  games 
more  individual  wi)rk  was  used  than  team 
work,  liut  now  the  team  works  right  to- 
gether. This  can  fie  seen  by  the  various 
victories  won  over  teams  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  College.  The  only  de- 
feat the  College  boys  experienced  was 
when  they  bucked  against  Lalus  team. 
Their  captain  is  playing  with  us  now,  and 
I  believe  we  could  give  them  a  harder 
A^figbt  now.  Besides  thisdefeat  there  were 
only  two  teams  that  could  .score  against 
us  at  all.  The  College  scored  268  to  their 
opponents  66.  Here  w'e  see  that  the  Col- 
lege scored  four  times  as  much  as  their 
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()|i|iiiii(:nls.       Till'   rei;ul;ir   liiu'-li|i   i.)l'  tlir 
( 'iillfL;('  is  .-IS  IdIIows: 

•  Cejitrr,  K.  Kesiiur,  '!lil;   Kijjlit  tiuaid,  McC^iuiidi- 
rtiul!).   MiU'k,   'iW;      Left   Cluard,    E.   ilt-KccM-r;    \ 
lii,nlit  Tackle,  .).  F.  O'Xeil,  'ilS;    Lett  Taekle.  T.     ' 

..Maloiie;    Ki-lit    I^iiil,  E.  I'liali-ii,  'D?;    Lett'  End. 
\V.  AVebsti-r,  l!)lM  ;  (JiKirlir  liaek,  C.  Slieeliaii,  'H7, 
T.  Du.uan,  15101;    Lelt  Hall',  J.  Heli.  '!)?,  C.  .SU(?e/ / 
lian,  '97;    liigUt   Half  and  Caiitaiii,  L.  K.  Iviinn'. 
■!IT:  Full  Uiick.  W.  Walker.  1S)01. 

Looking  over  the  liiir-up  wr  see  the 
senior  lioanlers  form  tlie  mainstay  of  the 
team.  This  team  umk-r  the  ahle  mana.uc- 
ment  of  ^[r.  Beek,  played  two  uames  a 
wei'lc,  A\'echiesilays  and  Saturdays.  Tiiese 
were  playtd  witli  some  of  the  hest  loeal 
teams.  rp  to  tlie  time  of  going  to  jires.s 
we  jihiyed  fourteen  games.  The  scliedule 
is  as  foUow.s. 

•  let.  :?,  Pitts.  College  S,     Emerald  it.  (I. 

■■     T.  •■  (i.  Allejiheiiy  H.  S.  (1. 

•■1(1,  "  (I,  Lalvi.s.i:2. 

"14,-  "  1(1,  Park  Institute  K 

"17,  "  :>l).  Emerald  K.  0. 

"21,  "  1^,  Our  Boys  0. 

"24,  "  4,  ArionsO. 

'•    -is,  "  -JS.  Keystone  T.  I). 

■■     ::i.  •■  -.'I),  Orauiie  A.  C.  Ii. 

Nov.  7,  ■■  r.'ll.  Innieiial  K.  (i. 

•■      ]■-'.  ■■  ■  (ill.  Pittsburg  Times  (I. 

14.  ■'  :!:>,  Keystone  T.  (I. 

■"      IS,  ••  :!S.  Hendei-son  A.  C.  0. 


How  are  your  huttons.   Doe? 
Kics.    is  kicking  for  a  salary. 


,\\'no  eouhlu't  heat  tlie  lourtli  team? 


.Vssoci.vriii.v  is  alright. 

How  does  the  Mud  I'lial? 

l'ni;i:i':  ehoers  for  ■'.Ahmima's  Houneing 
l>ov. " 

\\'ni:i!i:'s  our  .Maseot  ? 

W'nn  said  our  long  eml   does  not  know 
Grammar? 

Walsh   took    ISuekeye's    part    and   got 
eve. 


All  these  games,  with  the  exception  of 
the  game  against  Park  Institute,  ^\■ere 
jilayed  on  the  College  campus.  The  Col- 
lege fioys  ha\'e  kept  the  gridiron  red-hot 
so  far  and  intend  to  keep  it  so  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  Generally  our  audiences 
A\  ere  large.  The  other  teams  as  yet  ha\'e 
failed  to  secure  anv  games. 


Tut:  cham[iions  of  the  College  ?    J  unior 
Boarders'  Team. 

Why  don't  .skinny   play?      Papa   will 
not  have  it. 

What  can  Daniel  do  hetter  than  play? 
CheAv  a  cud. 

The    hest    tackier    in    the    College. 
Grafilier. 

Who  can't  huck  the  line?     Centre. 

How  aliout  thanking  Teiiy  for  his  in- 
spiring L'ollege  yells. 

AVhiKip  a  lana— \Vhooii  a  laga — Whoop  la  ree 
Zip  ala  gala— Men  ala  uianlie 
"Walk  up  chalk — Upidee 
Pittsburg  College  '96,  Yes  sir  reel 

TiiKKE    cheers    for    Mr.    Beck   and   his 
crack  team! —  —  b-  it-  K. 


FOOTBALL  BREVITIES 

Ovii  heavy  fullhack  is  ijuitc  a  push. 

Time  t(.i  get  your  hair  cut  no>\ .  Eh! 
Foothall  ])layers. 

Two  modes  liy  which  the  College  team 
gained  ground  during  the  season,  "'By  a 
Walk  (Or)  Stretch."    ^ 

Where  is  the  liig  ''shap''  now? 

^\'llo  dreams  aliout  Footliall? 

()L"K  ends — J-enuth  and  Darkness. 


HOCKEY. 

HocKEV,  though  a  comparatively  new 
game  in  this  city,  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
as.  a  Winter  sport:  It  comes  in  just  as 
the  football  season  is  finished,  and  stays 
with  us  all  through  the  skating  season. 

This  fascinating  sport  requires,  fiesides 
skill  on  skates,  plenty  of  endurance  and 
pluck.  In  ('anada  it  is  the  National 
game,  and  the  Canadians  are  very  skill- 
ful in  playing  it. 

A  league  has  lieeir-formed  among  the 
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liiinripal  schools  in  tlie  city,  and  tliey 
play  for  a  handsome  trophy. 

The  College  has  a  team  in  the  league, 
and  its  friends  may  rest  assured  the  team 
will  give  a  very  good  account  of  itself  in 
tliis  new  game,  as  the  teams  of  the  past 
have  lieen  doing  in  all  tlie  other  games. 

The  team  is  composed  of  the  following 
players  : 

KiiiiiT,  J..  J;.  iiud  J)(>iiovau,  .1.  i;..  <.;oal:  (iri-a- 
lish,  T.  C.  rciiiit:  Welistcr,  AV.  .T.  and  O'Neill,  .T. 
F.,  Right  Wiiiu;  Glynn,  AV.  .T.,  Left  Wing  and 
Captain;  Heh,  .T.  and  Plialcn.  lO.,  Center:  Hop- 
peT',  F.,  Forward. 

"Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the 
AVinter  the  team  jdays  games  at  the 
Casino  at  4  o'clock  and  ^ve  hope  our  Col- 
lege friends  will  be  tliere  to  cheer  fir  us. 

The  f.illiiwing  is  the  schedule  for  tlie 
season  : 

Nov.  rJ.s,  I'ittM.  College  v.s.  Pitts.  Academy. 
Dec.  1:2,  "  "   Shadyside  Academy. 

'■    :>:?,  "  "   rittsliurg  Academy, 

.Ian.  :2,  "  "  Jhiqnesue  College. 

•■     (i,  "  "  .East  Lilierty  Academy. 

"    l(i,  '•  "   Pitts.  High  School. 

Fell.  :j.  ''  "   (Shadyside  .\cademy. 

"     Ij,  "  "   Pittslmrg  Academy. 

"     :i4,  •'  "   Duqnesne  College. 

"     :27,  "  '■   Fast  Lilierty  Academy. 

■W.   f;. 


OUR   EXCHANGES. 

It  is  with  great  dillidence  that  "we  as- 
sume control  of  the  BuLLKTix's  Exchange 
Tahle.  the  oiterous  duties  of  which  are  as 
yet  new  to  us.  But  man)'  of  our  i-oii- 
/'/TiT.v  are  of  the  same  category  and  we 
hope  fur  some  of  the  consideration  which 
they  have  lieen  asking  of  us.  Circum- 
stances have  pre\-enteil  nur  projierly  re- 
\'iewing  tlie  many  jnurnals  that  have 
invaded  our  sauetimi.  Some  of  them 
luu'e  appe:n'ed  llieve  hel'nve.  ;ind  cithers 
seem  to  he  strangers:  hut  1o  .all  we  extend 
a  must  hearty  welcome,  and  \vish  them 
e\ery  sui-ccss. 

,\  l>;ire  ;icl<no\\  leilgcment  «ill  snlhce 
loi'  the  presseut  issue;  moi-e  extended  uo- 
ti<'es  ;ire  promised  for  our  next. 

'i'liose  \ve  li;i\-e  seen  are  "The  l'ur]ile." 
"'I'he   Stylus,'"     "Tlie    Niag:ii-a    Index. "" 


"Catholic  High  School  Journal,"  "The 
^lountaineer, "  "The  Fordhani  Month- 
ly," "The  Viatorian,"  "The  Dial," 
"The  S.  V.  C.  Student,"  "Western  Uni- 
versity Courant,"  "St.  .Jo.seph's  School- 
Day  Gleanings,"  "The  Abbey  Student," 
"St.  Xavier's  Monthly,"  "St.  Vincent's 
.Journal,"  "The  Index  of  St.  Mary's," 
"The  Agnetian  ^Eonthly,".  "Pitt.sburg 
High  School  .Journal,"  "Cherry  and 
White,"  "Mt.  St.  -Joseph's  Collegian," 
"St.  .James'  School  .Journal,"  "St.  -Jo- 
seph's Collegian,"  "The  Carmelite  Re- 
^•iew, "  "Ave  Maria,"  "The  Emerald," 
"The  American  Economist,"  "St.  .Jo- 
Joseph's  Post." 


MUSIC, 

The  College  (Jrchestra  is  getting  down 
to  work  in  real  earnest.  When  all  the 
hoys  get  together  a  good  orchestra  for 
'1)7  may  be  looked  for,  as  some  new  ma- 
terial has  been  secured. 


TiiE  Glee  dull  has  again  been  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Father 
Grirtin.  The  fact  that  the  members  are 
called  upon  so  fretprently,  for  selections, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  rapidly 
jirogressing,  arid  that  their  zealous  work 
is  appreciated.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  memliers:  Soprano,  R.  Couzins, 
S.  Liesenjohann,  A.  Esshman,  A^  Stal- 
kowski:  Alto,  H.  Lamar,  R.  Moran,  C. 
:McDonald :  Tenor,  R.  Roi?s,  C:  A.  Huhn, 
'i\  Maniecki,  P.  J.  Gillespie;  Ba.ss,  L.  R. 
Knorr,  J.  W'ietrzynski,  T.  Grealish,  John 
McA'ean,  A\'.  \Valker.  T.  AVrenn. 


On;  musical  department  regrets  the 
loss  of  the  admirable  music  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Barth.  The  (Jicerful  spirit  of  it  seemed 
to  <lelight  all  arotind  him,  and  many  a 
pastime  it  made  joyous  and  happy  for 
tlie  "Boarders."  Though  he  has  left  us 
lie  is  not  forgotten  ;  and  as  a  iJedge  of 
this  the  lioys  hcreliy  ^vish  him  all  mamier 
of  sticcess  in  his  pitrsuit. 
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Wiiii.E  our  Mend  Barth  lias  left  us,  wr 
still  have  a  noted  pianist  in  Charles  (iar- 
o\i.  He  rendered  a  frw  seleetinns  t'roni 
Beethoven' reeently  in  such  an  artistic 
manner  that  the  liu'is  all  declare  that  he 
is  undoulitedly  destined  to  he  a  I'adcr- 
cwski. 

Following  are  some  of  our  Sunday 
e\'ening  programmes  : 

November  1st. 
"Summer  Xi,i;lit  Waltz,"         .         .         Orc-hestni. 
I'iano  Sold.         ....        Clias.  (ianivi. 
iKhate. — "riesolved.  That  the  Five  and  I'lilimiteil 
Coinage  of  Sihcv  as  adnptcd  liy  the  Demo- 
eratie  Party  is  hotter  than  Staiulanl  iiiM 
as  (Hitlined  hy  the  IJepuhlioan  Party." 
Chairman,  Ia'O  itexer. 
Artirmative.   IFessrs.   .lohn  F.   F,nii.i;lit   and    .Idlin 

MeVean. 
Ne;;ative.    Messrs.    William     (Jlyiui     and    .lames 

Resmeroski. 
I'ianoliirte  ."Seleetinn.  .  .       Clarenee  Vetter. 

■■r.iiat  Sdnj;,"        ....  (lice  Cluli. 

XovEMr.Er,  STir. 
Favorite  ihneli.  .         .         Piano  and  \'iolins. 

];<'v.  Fr.  (JrilHn.   .1.  !MeVean,  Charles  (Jarovi   and 

A.  Loeffler. 
lieeitation. — "The  ilurdered  Aeolyte, " 

Piehard  Conzins. 
.-^on.u. — "The  ilinstrol  Boy."     .  .         P.  Poss. 

Essay.  —  "Prouress  of  Catholieism  in  America." 

AVm.  Crehan. 
(Iiornsfrom  "P.e.a'o'ar's  Opera. "     .  (Rossini.  I 

(lleeCluh. 
Recitation. — "Cardinal      Wolsey's     Farewell     to 
Power."       .....     .1.  Fnriiiht 

(horns,  —  "Old  Farmer  .lohn,"       .  (JleeCluli. 

XOVEXIJEI!    l.)TIt. 

Vocal  I'uett,  —  "Whisperinji  Hope,  ■' 

Messrs.  Hnhn  ami  \\'ren. 
Recitation. — "Xow,"'  .  .  .     C.  .Mellon. 

Kssiiy.  —  "Wit  and  Humor, "  .         .1.  ( iillcccc. 

('horns.  —  "The  United  Band,"  .     (ilee  Club. 

Pceitaticm.  — "The  Fall  ot'D'Assits.''  .Tas.  Rcilly. 
Recitation.  —  "The  Slave's  Petiti(m,"  Thos.  Wren. 
Chorus,  —  "Der  Frolic  Wandevsman, "  (ilee  Cluh 
iiccitation. — "Extracts  from  Richard  III." 

AV.  Corcoran. 
Chorus.  — "The  Buille  Call,"      .         .     (Ucc  Cluh. 

.7.   A.   3l'V. 


TME  SENIOR  SCHOLASTICATE. 

().\K  of  tlie  lirst  aihiiinistrative  acts  ui' 
our  Provincial,  tlie  \'erv  liew  .loseph 
Oster,  ('.  S.  Sp.,  after  Ids  return  fVoui 
luirope  in  August,  was  to  purchase  a 
site  for  the  Senior  Seholasticate  and  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Order  in  the  Tidted 
States.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sununer 
vacation,  the  Rev.  Fathers  ;\Iurphy  and 
Hehir  went  East  to  select  a  suitalile  loca- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Xew  York  or  Phila- 
delphia. After  several  wee\-s  of  hard 
work  they  chose  the  property  of  ilr.  Peini 
Brock,  just  outside  the  city  of  Philadel- 
jihia.  Tins  property,  containing  ahout 
thirty  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  a  mag- 
nificent wood  of  several  acres,  horders  on 
the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad.  No 
more  favorable  site  could  have  been 
chosen,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  delightful 
and  healthy  locality  and  within  about 
fifteen  minutes  walk  from  tlie  famous 
Delaware.  The  trolley  cars  also  pass  by 
the  projicrty,  thus  facilitating  communi- 
cation witli  Philadelphia. 

Two  large  and  commodious  houses  are 
on  the  property,  which  will  lie  able  to 
accommodate  all  who  arc  to  go  there, 
until  the  new  buildings  are  erected. 

Durino-  the  month  of  September,  the 
^'ery  Rev.  Provincial  devoted  much  of 
his  jirecious  time  to  make  the  necessary 
changes,  so  as  to  make  the  buildings 
suitable  for  a  religions  community.  As 
this  transformation  necessitates  inanv 
changes  nn(.l  owing  to  several  other  grave 
reasons,  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
open  the  Senior  Scholasticate  in  Philadel- 
phia, until  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  or  perhaps  not  before  next  August. 
This  was  naturally  a  little  disappointing 
to  the  Scholastics  who  were  destined  to  be 
tlie  first  members  of  the  Ncav  Community 
and  Vlio  ardently  desired  to  conimencc 
their  theological  studies.  They  were 
soiiicwliat  consoled  when,  last  month 
lifter  the  usual  monthly  retreat,  they  were 
told  that  the  Senior  Scholasticate  wxiuld 
be  opened  temporarily  in  the  College. 

The  \'ery  Rev.  Provincial  has  appointed 
Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir  as  Spiritual  Director, 
and   the   Rev.  Fathers   P.  A.  AEcDermott 
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and  (i.  Lei'  as  Professors  of  Dogmatic 
anil  AForal  Tlieuloav.  Classes  are  in  per- 
fect working  order;  the  young  theologians 
are  enthusiastic  over  their  studies  and 
seem  already  to  have  inihilied  that  love 
of  the  Sacred  Science  for  wliicli  their  two 
worthy  Professors  are  so  distinguished. 
Still  the  Senior  Scholastics  entertain  the 
hope  that,  within  a  month  (ir  two,  every 
thing  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  New 
Scholasticate,  so  that  they  may  complete 
the  year  there  and  liegin  the  Novitiate 
as  soon  as  the  reiiuisite  authorization  is 
granted. 


NOTES  ON  CLASSES. 


Senior  and  Junior. 

The  Literary  UnioQ- 

The  memViers  of  the  Senior  and  .Junior 
Classes  lost  no  time  in  organizing  the 
Literary  Union,  which  has  for  its  olyect 
chietlv  to  give  the  students  an  oppor- 
t\niity  of  conducting  debates  and  deli\-er- 
ing  speoclies  in  ])ub]ic.  The  oiiening 
meeting  was  lield  witli  a  large  attendance, 
Sunday,  ()ct(il>er  ITtli.  Tlie  questinn  de- 
))ated  was,  ''P>esolved,  That  there  are,  at 
pros(^nt,  in  the  United  States,  grave  imli- 
catidns  of  an  a])proai'liing  revolution." 

Till'  allirmative  side  was  sustained  liy 
.bisepli  Callalian,  whilst  Eugene  -1.  Mi- 
Carthy  ui>lield  tlie  ncgati\-('.  .Mliei't  .1. 
Loeltler  presided  o\-i'r  tlie  meeting. 

,\  series  of  del lali'H  w.-is  ai'ranged  by  tlie 
iiieiiibers  during  the  cai'ly  ]iart  of  tlie 
term.  Tliese  deliates  are  lield  every  otln'r 
week,  I'lirming  a  ]iart  of  the  Sunday  Con- 
eerts.  The  following  oHieers  liave  been 
elerled:  President.  .\.  .1.  Loelller;  ^'ice- 
I'l'esiilent.  L.  Kiiorr:  Seerelary.  .James 
()'Xeil-.  Librarian,  iMigene  .1.  .MeCartby: 
Tre.'isui'er.  Mirbiu'l  .Mrllarey. 

Cl^emistry 

(ll'eat  intei'est  is  iiianil'esteil  among  the 
students  in  the  ('heiiiical  Lal)orator\". 
I'rol'.  .ios.  Laiinei'  is  \'i'r\-  well  |)leaseil 
wilb  the  \voi'k-  oC  llu'  class  and  contributes 
cvci'vlbing  lo  I'cnder  it  iiitcrcsling,  l!c- 
giilar  Icctiiri'S  :ii'c  dcli\'crcil  c\"cry  Satui'- 
d:i\'  li\    I'l'of    1  taiiiici'. 


Mathematics. 

The  Staff  of  Professors  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Department  has  Jieen  greatly  aug- 
mented liy  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  .Jas.  A. 
Cxoodman,  who  during  manj'  years  had 
J)een  engaged  as  Professor  of  Science  in 
the  celebrated  College  of  Trinidad.  The 
students  are  greatly  proirting  by  the  new 
acipiisition  and  are  making  great  progress 
in  the  various  liranches  of  science. 

General  Progress  in  the  Classes. 

Tlie  notes  obtained  by  tlie  members  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  for  the 
First  Term  Examination  give  proof  of  a 
close  ap]ilication  to  study.  The  highest 
total  obtained  in  the  Senior  Class  was 
1376  out  of  a  total  of  1.500,  ^vhilst  tliat  of 
the  .Junior  Class  was  1341. 

Sophomore  and  FreshmaQ. 

The  members  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  Classes  are  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  their  Professor  of  Classics,  Rev.  Fr. 
Pee.  During  the  last  term  he  devoted 
liimself  witli  untiring  zeal  to  the  students, 
and  left  nothing  undone  to  enalile  them 
to  imbibe  freely  the  substance  of  Plato's 
'"Ajiology"  and  Cicero's  "DeSenectute. " 
Every  success  is  wished  him  in  his  nobler 
and  grander  work  as  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy." 

Mv.  SchroeHei,  Professor  of  Natural 
Pbilosopliy,  \\diicli  we  have  weekly,  gives 
till'  class  a  suflicient  amount  of  Phvsics 
to  occujiy  them  for  a  week. 

l!e\".  feather  Goodman,  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  is  working  hard  to  ex]iound 
the  many  intricate  rules  for  solving  sinnd- 
ta neons  ei (nations. 

The  Sophomore  and  Freshman  French 
Classes,  under  the  direction  of  Ivcv.  Fr. 
llehii',  are  making  rapid  |irogress  in  that 
most  delightful  of  language. 

Till'  opening  debate  of  the  Jjyceum 
Litcrai'v  Society  took  ]ilace  on  Sunday 
exening,  November  1st.  The  subject, 
'■Ivcsohcd,  That  the  Free  and  Lnliniited 
Coinage  of  Silver,  as  contemjilatcd  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  is  better  than  Cold 
Standard  as  outlined  by  the  liejiublican 
I'.irly,"  was  alily  conducled  by  tlu'  vari- 
ous speakers  «bo  appeared  befire  their 
fellow  students  I'or  the   lirst    lime  in  argu- 
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11, cut.     Tlic  (|Urstiiin  "](i  to  1"  was  niaiU'  Icran    ulitaiiieil    lirst    jilacf  and    was   ilis- 

so   cxi>lirit,  tliat   even   the   younji-est  stu-  tinguished    in    all    tile    suhjeets.         Peter 

(lent   present   eould   nut   fail  to  grasp  its  l^rennan  obtained  tirst  plaee  in  Latin, 

iiieanin;;'.      Wlu-n  the  sulijeet   was  put  to  Every  month  this  class  has  a  Itasehall 

;i  vote,  the  majority   favored  Free  Silver.  contest  in  Latin, whieli  creates  tlie  oroatest 

Mr.  Leo  Mever  tilled  the  Chair,  Messrs.  excitement  among  the  lioys.      C.  Oarovi, 

iMiriuht  and  McVean  upheld  the  aMirma-  I'.  Brennan,  W.  Halleran.   li.  Daschhaeh 

tive,  while    ^lessrs.  Glynn    and    Itesmcr-  and  -I.  Sackville  have  the  best  records, 

oski   defended    the    negative   side   of  the  1!.  Daschbach,  wlieii   receiving  his  cer- 

,,,,,.stion.  tilicate  ol'  honor,   was    told   to   (la'<Ii    for- 
ward, 

first  Academic.                                                       '         x-   *        i   ir-  i  •                 .■  ,i           ,  •     , 

,       .        ,        .                     .  -Natural  liistorv  is  oiu'  ot  thi' subicrts 

The  First  Academic  Class  is  composed  ,      .                      •                                   • 

,  ...  ^,  tile    liovs   take    ureat    interest    in.       I  liev 

,,r  v.^ry  bright  .-.tud.-nts,  and  it  they  con-  ,,,j^,,,  .,f,,,.„|,.  ^^,,:„  .,,„,;,{  vertebrates. 

tiuue  to   do  as  thev    have   done   the   jiast 

T     \\" 

term,  the  Slumhirtl  of  the  class  will  float 

triumiihantly.  Tl^e  Commercial  DepartmeQt. 

.lohn  (lill.'cce.  who  obtained  first  place  .i^,,;^  ,l,.partmeiit  aims  at  giving  to  those 

in  the  class,  was  distinguished  in  all  the  ^^.j,,,  j^^i^.^,  j^_  .^  ^^,,^^,^^  practical  knowledge 

subjects  Init  one.  ,,f  t]ie  theory  and  jiractice  of  business. 

Walker,    after    having    a    walkover    in  j^  j^  ^^,„i;,.  ^,,^,  ,iire<'tion  of  Rey.  H.  J. 

football,  repeated  the  experiment  in  clas-  McDermott  and  :\lr.  .1.  I!.  Topliam— Pro- 


sic  lore.     He  even  runs  it. 


fessors  of  long  experience  and  fully  com- 


^[cCann  is  a  never  failing   lountam  ot  potent  to  meet  with  all  the  responsibilities 

"'b  of  their  jiosition. 

Frost  is  getting  up   energy   on  the   ap-  j^^,.^,  t,^^,  student   is  taught  all  that  is 

proach   of  his  friend    "Jack.'"      He  is  a  i-equisitc  to   enable   him   to    liecome   a 

very  regular  attendant   of  the   First  Aca-  thorougli    business     man,— Stenography, 

demic.  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence,  I'xiok- 

SecoQd  Academic.  keeping   and    Englisli.  with   its  principal 

^)ur  Second  .Vcademic  Course  is  accoiii-  ^m'l  necessary  branches. 
panying  Caesar  on  his  tirst  campaign  After  passing  a  suitable  examination  in 
thniugh  Gaul.  They  deal  with  matters  the  text  book  he  is  introduced  to  actual 
gently  despite  all  incitements  to  energetic  ''"siness  by  being  givi'ii  a  jiosition  in  one 
work.  Tliey  are  already  conspicuous  tor  "f  tl"'  olliccs  of  the  Commcrci.d  Depart- 
that  spirit  ol'  .•leniency  which  (listing-  i"''"b  "''tl"'''  -'^  '"''"1  b,i,,k-keeper  or  as- 
uished  the  hero  ai'ter  his  victories.  sistant. 

When  any  of  the  students  of  tliis  class  'Vt*^'''  '"'  ''•'■'  <'l'''''  t'"^  liosition  long 
lail  to  do  their  work,  they  invariably  try  enough  to  lieeomc  famihar  with  all  its  iv- 
t.i  bring  the  name  of  one  of  their  class-  <|niremcaits  and  resjionsiliilities,  he  is  pro- 
mates  into  the  aflair,  thus:  "1  haveiTt  nioted  to  some  higher  position;  and  thus 
/)„„„  n''— then  they  look  at  inolfeusive  l'^'  ''ccomes  thoroughly  acquainted  witli 
(leorgc,  as  if  he  were  to  blame.  -'H  *'"'   "I""  '""'  ''""■""■  "f  business  life,  as 

Though  the  football  season  is  nearly  at  pi-opi'ietor  and  employee, 
its   close,  the   Second    Academic   has  few  -^^  ]iivs<'nt  we  arc  o<'cupied  in  taking  a 
••Downes"  as  yet,  to  boast  of,  there  being  hurried  glance  over  the  elementary  sub- 
only  one.  jects  of -Arithmetic,  in  preiiaration  for  the 

more  interesting  i)arts  which  we  will  see 

Tbird  Academic.  ],,t(^.,.  („-,       j,i  l.-,„-  ^^^  j^.^^e  seen  all  about 

The    Third    At-ademic   is  a   ver\-    large  Contracts,  Xegotialile  Paper,  the  Statutes 

Class  this  year.     It   numliers  forty-nine  of  Frauds  and  Limitations,  together  with 

students.  C(j-partnerships,  Corporations,  Joint  Stock 

In  the  recent  examinations,  \\u\.  Hal-  Companies,  Guarantee  and  Surety,  Com- 
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iniin   Carriers,  Inn   Keepcr.s,  Hired  Help  the    love    nf   our    neighbor,    rendering   it 

and    Insurance,  a   good   recoi'd   for  three  su.-^pieious,  and  depreciating  its  value. 

months  win-k.  AVhere  shall  ive  tind  ]o\'e  that  is  iree 

At  hools'-keeping  we  ha\('  no  ilass,  every  from  selfishness  ? 

body   working  for   himself.   reeei\-ing   all  \\'e  lo\-e  our  neighbor,  liecause  we  count 

necessary  assistance  from    i'rol'essor  Top-  ujion  a  return  of  lore, 

liani.  ^Cc  loxc  our  neighbor,  because  there  is 

The   metliod  of  book-keeping  adopti'il  a  prospect  that  he  will  repay  ns. 

liv  the  ilepartnient  is  of  the  very  best,  for  '\\'c  love  our  neighlior.  becau.se  it  gives 

liesides  tlie  text  book,  the  student  has  to  us  satisfaction. 

do  with  notes,  drafts,  checks,  and  all  other  We  love  our  neighlior,  liceause  we  jiro- 

docunients  he  is  likely  to  meet  'with  in  mise  ourselves  therefor,  the  award  ol'  liu- 

after  lil'e.  man  applause. 

As  yet  We  have  not  comnu^nced  Short  A\'c  make   distincti<.ins,   we   savor   only 

Hand  and  Tyjicivriting.  Imt   Avill  do  so  at  too  nuich  of  flesh  and  blood, 

no  very  distant  period.      (.)ur  progress  in  Our  aliections  are  governed  by  caj^rice. 

English  has  been  as  rapid  as  in  the  other  ^\'e   love   wlien   we   are  in  good   humor: 

subjects,   as    Ave   have   seen  a  reasonable  and  grow  eold  when  we  are  displeased  or 

part  of  grannnar,  read  and  analysed  sev-  injured. 

eral  of  Charles   Lamb's  Essays   of  Elia,  The  g(_ild  of  our  loves  does  not  stand 

written  many  compositions,  together  with  the  test  of  fire.     The  least  trifle  is  cajiable 

regirlar  daily  drill-work  in  dictation  and  of  alienating  our  heart  from  our  neighbor, 

orthograpliy.  lical  or  imaginary   ingratitude  embitters 

If  a    member   of  tlic   <Iass   desires,  he  us:     an     insignificant    misunderstanding 

may  i)rocee<l  liy  himself  independent  of  Icails  to  coldness,  and  even  to  dissension 

the  others,  and  when  he  has  finished,  if  and   iliscord:    the   smallest   disregard   for 

he  successfully  passes  an  examination,  it  our  jx'rson  awakens  anger,  excites  petty 

will   lie  considered  final,  and  he  will  l)e  revenge,  leaves  Iiehind.  in  the  heart,  deep 

given  his  ])i])loma  of  (iraduation.      M'ere  traces   of  the    insult.       How    ({uiekly   is 

hi'  to  finish   in  but   one  or  two  subject^,  suspicii.m  aroused!     How  easily  does  jeal- 

he  will   be  examined   in   tliat    particular  ousy  awaken! 

one  and  be  given  due  credit   for  his  sue-  Voung  man.  Cod  does  not  treat  us  in 

eess.  this  manner.      He  gives  generously  to  us: 

He  may  then  take  uii  one  of  the  lang-  1"'   ]"Hirs   out    blessing   upon  blessing: — 

uagcs  or  devote  this  time  to  any  study  he  'i"'^  although  we  make  him  no  return,  he 

chooses.      While  there  will   not  l>e  many  prevents  us  by  his  goodness:  h(>  does  good 

who  will  do  this,  there  will   be  a  goodly  tons,  knowing  that  we  shall  re(iuite  him 

numliei'  of  fully-fiedgeil  business  men  to  ^^'ith  evil:    we  ofiend  and  insult  him,  and 

n'cei\e   diplomas  this  i-oming   -lune,  and  he  caresses  us:    we  assaiMiinf  with  inso- 

no   matter^  what   they  may  now   think.  I  lence  and  contem]it.  and  he  spares  us! 

suppose  it  will  be  then  their  real  troubles  Charity  is  gold:    gold  does  m)t  lose  its 

will  begin.                                            w,  K.  \'alue.  so  long  as  it  remains  gold.       Even 

......  if  covereil   with    dust,  forgotten,  defaceil. 

"'*SS'^  it   st',11    i-emains  a   nolde,  a   royal    metal. 

(iold   assumes    the   linest.  most    ex([uisite 
forms:   it  can  be  extc'mled  and  exi)and(>d. 

T.i    the   gold    of   IVaternal    charity,    the  almost  to  infinitude.      The  purer  it  is.  the 

dross   of    mrmy    a    less    noble    metal    fre-  more  precious,  and  the  better  adapted  for 

(|Uently  attaches  itself.      To  separate  the  the    manufacture    of    dclicatdy-wrought 

one  from  the  other,  is  the  painful  task  of  trinkets  and  ornaments, 

a  sold  that  truly  aspir<'s  to  ]KTfectioii,  Voung  m:in,  ask   yourself:      M'hom  do 

.\s    self-love    hinders    the    i.iire   love   of  1    love?       Why    do    1    love'.'       How    do    1 

Cod.  so  it  is  also  self-love  which  deforms  love?      When    and    Imw   loui:'  do    1    love? 


PURE   FRATERNAL  CHARITY. 
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1  f.  in  a  sineore  answer  tu  tlie^;L'  (juostions. 
yuu  Hnd  that  self-luve  has  part  in  the 
Idvo  of  your  noighl>or.  (lie  it  witli  regard 
hi  per.son.  motive,  manner,  or  extent,) 
tlien  there  i.s  need  of  purifieation;  tlie 
dross  must  be  separated  from  the  gold, — 
yes,  if  neeessary,  liy  tire. 

J>e  not  afraid  of  the  labor  or  pain  at- 
tendant upon  this  proeess.  C'liarity  is 
the  i|Ueen  of  virtues.  He  that  loveth  his 
brother,  abidetii  in  the  Hght.  and  there  is 
no  seandal  in  him.      (  1  .John  2;   10.  ) 

(,)nly  too  easily  does  the  earthly,  the 
sensual,  mingle  with  the  atfeetious  of 
youth.  r>e  careful.  (iix'e  your  lo\-e  a 
supernatural  basis.  ]>e  not  deeei\'ed  by 
form  and  appearance.  The  divine  image, 
the  person  of  Christ  in  one's  neighluir, 
the  will  and  good  [ileasure  of  (lod.  must 
be  everything  to  you. 

Fatht'r  1  oil  D(i-^x. 


CARDINAL    NEWMAN    ON    STYLE. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  the 
late  Cardinal  Newman  to  Rev.  .Tolin 
Hayes,  vicar  of  Colsbrookdale,  will  doulit- 
less  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  Oratory,  ) 

Birmingham.  April  13,  lS(ifl.  i 

M}'  Dear  8ir, — I  saw  the  article  you 
speak  of  in  the  "Times,"  and  felt  flat- 
tered by  the  passage  which  referred  to 
myself. 

The  writer  must  have  alluded  in  the 
sentence  which  leads  to  your  ipiestion  to 
my  'Lectures  and  Essays  on  I'niversity 
Subjects'  which  is  at  present  out  of  print. 
In  that  volume  there  are  several  2)apers 
on  English  and  Latin  Composition. 

It  is  simply  the  fact  that  I  Iiave  lieen 
obliged  to  take  great  pains  with  every- 
thing I  have  written,  and  I  often  write 
chapters  over  and  over  again,  besides  in- 
numerable corrections  and  interlinear  ad- 
ditions. 1  am  not  stating  this  as  a  merit, 
only  that  some  persons  write  their  best 
first,  and  I  very  seldom  do.  Those  who 
are  good  speakers  may  be  supposed  to 
write  off  what  thev  want  to  sav.     I.  who 


am  not  a  good  speaker,  have  to  correct 
labciriously  what  I  [lut  ou  paper.  I  ha\e 
heard  that  Archliishop  Howley,  who  was 
an  elegant  writer,  fietrayed  the  lalmr  by 
which  he  became  so  by  his  mode  of 
sjicaking,  which  was  most  painful  to  hear 
from  his  hesitations  and  alterations — that 
is,  he  was  cori'ccting  his  com]iosition  as 
he  went  along. 

However,  1  may  truly  say  that  1  never 
ha\e  been  in  tlie  practice  since  I  was  a 
boy  of  attempting  to  write  well,  or  to 
form  an  elegaid  style.  1  think  1  ne\'er 
lia\e  written  for  writing  sake;  but  my 
one  and  single  desire  and  aim  has  been 
to  do  what  is  so  dillicult — viz. :  to  express 
clearly  and  exactly  ujy  meaning;  this  has 
been  the  motive  [irinciple  of  all  my  cor- 
rections an<l  i'e-\vritings.  \\"hen  1  have 
read  o\'er  a  passage  which  1  had  >\  ritteu 
a  few  days  liefore.  I  have  found  it  so  ob- 
scure to  myself,  that  I  have  either  i)Ut  it 
altogether  aside  or  fiercely  corrected  it; 
but  I  don't  get  any  better  for  practice. 
I  am  as  nmcli  obliged  to  correct  and  re- 
write as  I  \\as  thirty  years  ago. 

As  to  patterns  for  imitation,  the  only 
master  of  style  I  have  ever  had  (which  is 
strange,  considering  the  differences  of  tlie 
languages,  )  is  Cicero.  I  think  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  him,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  nil  one  else.  His  great  mastery  of 
Latin  is  shown  especially  in  his  clearness, 
^'ei'v  faithfully  yours, 

Joiix  H.   Nicw-M.vx. 

♦•■:-  _ 

E.vcH  one  of  us  is  bound  to  make  the 
little  circle  in  which  he  lives  better  and 
hajipier.  Each  one  of  us  is  Ijouiid  to  see 
that  out  of  that  small  circle  the  widest 
goiiil  may  llo«-.  Each  one  of  us  may 
have  fixed  in  his  mind  the  thought  that 
out  of  a  single  liousehold  may  fiow  tlie 
infiuences  that  shall  stimulate  the  Avhole 
c<immonwealth  and  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

~S\\:s  reflect  little;  they  read  carelessly; 
they  judge  hastily,  and  they  receive  opin- 
ions as  they  receive  money,  because  it  is 
a  current  coin. 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT   THE 

FIRST  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD    IN 


NOVEMBER,  1896. 


/  ■ 


'I'd  secure  a  I'liss  u  Stutleiit  must  get  00  per  cent. ;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  SO  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  These  Certificates  are  giren  to  Students 
wiio  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  snbject  or  suljjects, 
provided  they  pass,  /.  e.,  obtain  (jO  per  cent,  in  the 
other  sulijects  of  llieir  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

B.\KHISTT  Wn,Li.\3i  jr.— P,  Religion,  Bible  His- 
tory, History,  Geography,  Avitlimetic,  Peu- 
luauship,  DrawiDg,  English. 

CHA-MBEE.S  John  A.— P,  Bible  History. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Peumausbip, 
Drawing. 

■■Coll  .John  J.— D,  Keligion.  Biljle  History,  His- 
tory, Cieograpby,  English,  ,\ritbiuetic.  Pen- 
manship, Dra-iviug. 

O'CONNOK  .Joseph— P,  Bilile  History,  Penman- 
ship, Draiviug. 

D,  Religion,  English. 

■'■O'CoXiVOR  Wjlliam— D,  Religion,  Biljlc  His- 
tory-, History,  Geography,  English,  Arithme- 
tic, I'eumanship,  Drawing. 

King  .Joseph  T.-P,    Religion,    Bible    History, 
History,  Geography,  English;  Arithmetic. 
D,  Penmanship,  Dra-n'iug. 

Vetter  Clarence  .-V.— P,  Bible  History,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship. 

TIIIRU  ACADEMIC. 

■•■Brennan  James— P,  Latin,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology.  Penman- 
ship. 

BrennanPeter  J.— P,  History,  English,  Zoo- 
logy. 

D,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algcljra,  Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 

BuiAK  "William- P,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Peu- 
mausbip, Algebra. 

BrcKHEPf  Leo  C  — P,  liook-kceping.  Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 

CocziNS  RiciiARii  J.— P,  English.  Arithmetic, 
Zoology,  .VIgebra. 

E,  Latin,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
Choki:  Jerkjuau   K.— P,  History,  l':nglisb.  Zoo- 
logy, .\ri(hmelic,  Algebra. 

n.   Latin,  I'cnmauship. 
*Cvj>iii';ni  Cl.AliK  T.— P,  English,  Algebra. 


D,   Religion,    Book-keeping,    Zoology' 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
■■Daschbach  Raymond  J.— P,    Religion,    His- 
tory, Zoology. 

D,  Latin,   English,   Arithmetic,   Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
Deckbe  Thomas  B.— P,    History,    Latin,    Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  .\rithmctic.  Zoology. 
D,  Penmanship. 
'■■Dewey  Clarence  J.— P,  English,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Religion,    History,    Latin,   French, 
German,    Zoology,    Algebra,   Drawiiig,   Pen- 
manship. 
■'Duncan  Samuel  J.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  His- 
tory, English,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Crerman,    Zoology,    Drawing,    Pen- 
manship. 
Eschmann  Albert  J.— P,  Religion.  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Aiithmctic. 
D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
Gelss.mar   Florence    A.— P,    Latin,    Zoology, 

Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Geissmar  Leo  G.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Goodman  Frank  J.— P,   Book-keeping,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Penmanship.  » 

*Halleran  William  A.— P,  D,  Religion,  His- 
tory, Latin,  English,  German,   French,  Zoo- 
logy, Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
HlHJHES  J.   D.— P,    History,    English,    Zoology, 
Book-keeping. 

D,  Penmanship. 
-■'Zekozal  Frank— P,  Keligion,  Latin,  English, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Cermau,  Penmanship. 
'■'KiLEY  William  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping,    Zoology,     Penman- 
ship. 
KossLER  Herman  S. — P,  Latin,    Zoology,   Pen- 
manship. 

1),  Algelira, 
Krakau  J.  J. — P.  Latin,   Arithmetic,    Zoology, 
Algebra.  ^         ^ 

D.  Penmanship. 
■■"Lafeey  Frank  X.  — P,  English,  .Algebra. 

D,   Religion,    History,     Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Lamar  Her:m.-vn  J. — P,  English,  Zoology,  Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Latin,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
JiL\BOLD  Ray.mond  C.  —  P.  Religion,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, .Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
McCall  F.  E.— P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Penmanship. 
■■'JIcDoNALD  Chas.  a. — P,  History,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, .Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  ,\rithmelic.  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 
*.MoK.\N  K'oiiKKT  E. — P,  K'cligion,  History,  Latin. 
English,  Arithmetic. 
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D.  Zooliigy,    Algebra,    Drawing,    Piu- 
luanship. 

MoRAX  William  .T. — P,  History,  Zoology,  Pen- 
mauship.  Drawing. 

*0'C'oxN"OK  Patrick — P,  History.  English,  Ger- 
man, French. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,    .Vrithmetic,   Zoo- 
logy, Algebra,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

■'OLnsHiE  Valentine  J. — P,  Religion.  History. 
Arithmetic.  Algebra. 


Greek,  French.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 

F.RlECKNER  E.  E. — D,  Keligion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin.  Greek,  German,  .\rithmetic.  Pen- 
manship, .A-lgebra. 

"■■"Crehan  Wji.  J. — D,  Keligion,  History,  English, 
Latin.  Greek.  French.  Arithmetic,  Algelira, 
Penmanship. 

DowLiXG  W.  J. — P.    Keligion,     English,    Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  History,  Penmanship. 


D.  Latin.   English,   German.   Zoology.       DuGAX  Thus.  F. — P.  English.   French,  Algebra, 


Penmanship. 
Kahe   a.   M. — P,     Religion,     History,     English, 
German,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
RiHN  Theodore  L. — P.  Religion. 

D.  Book-keeping.  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Penmanship. 
RoEHRiG  George  A. — P,    English.    Arithmetic. 
Zoology . 

D,  Penmanship. 
Ri>TH  Joseph  A. — P,  Book-keeping.  Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Ry.vx  Stephen  T. — P,   Religion.  History,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic. 

D.  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
."^AiKViLLE  ,ToHX  H. — P.  English. 

D.  Religion.   History,   Latin,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 


Botany. 

D,   Religion,    History,    Latin,    Greek, 
.\rithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Drxx  Geo.  A. — P.  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D.  Religion.  History  Geography,  Pen- 
man, Book-keeping. 
"G1LLE.SPIE  Patk.  a.— P.  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Botany. 

D,  Greek,    Arithmetic,    .Mgelira,    Pen- 
manship. Drawing. 
Glyxx  Wji.  H.— P,  History,    French,    Algebra, 
Botany. 

D.  Religion,   English,    Latin.  Penman- 
ship. 
^Howard  Jxo.  J.— P,  German,  French,  Botany, 
Chemistry. 

D,  Latin.  Greek,   Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 


*SouLAHD  Charles  J.— P,    Religion.     English,      Huettel  Jno.  J.  — P,  German. 


German,  French.  Arithmetic.  Zoology,  Alge- 
bra. 

D.   History,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 
Stexger  R.  a.— P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
•Stalkow.ski  Adam  S. — P,  History.  Latin,  Ger- 
man. Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
■PoERGE  Edward— P,  English,  German.  French. 
Book-keeping,  Zoology. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Walsh  Morris  .\.— P,  English,   (lerman.   Zoo- 
logy. 

D.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

Arxd  Mairice  E.— P,   English.   Book-keeping. 
Arithmetic.  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  Histor\'.  Penmanship. 
Barrett  Edw.  V.— P,  Religion.  English.  Latin. 
Greek,  Botany. 

D,  French.  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*Baimgartxer  Jos.  J.— P.  Algebra,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,  History.   English,  Latin, 
Greek,    German,    French,    Arithmetic,    Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 
Bkislix  AVm.  J.— P,   English,    Latin.   Arithme- 
tic. 

D,  Religion.  History,  Greek.  Ciermau. 
French,  Penmanship. 
Broderick  Jno.  J — P,  Algebia. 

D,  Religion.   History,  English,   Latin, 


D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek.    Erench.    Arithmetic,   Algebra,    Pen- 
manship. 
Kaxe  Leo— P,  Arithmetic. 

D.  Religion.    English.    German.    Pen- 
manship. 
"KiLLMEYER  H.  J. — P,  English.  Algebra.  Arith- 
metic. Botany. 

D,   Religion.     History.    Latin.    Greek, 
Penmanship. 
KiRBY'  Edw.  J.  — P,    English.     Latin,     (Jerman, 
Greek. 

D.  Religion,  History,  Penmanship. 
"LIESEXJOHANX  S. — P.  Botany. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
'    Greek,   German,    French,    Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship,  Drawing. 
"McCanx  A. — P,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D.  Religion,  History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French.   Algebra.    Penman- 
ship. 
McGervey  p.  J.— P,  German. 

D,  Religion,    History.    Latin.    Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Penmanship. 
*iIC'KEEVER  J.  A.— P,  French,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,  History.  English.   Latin, 
Greek,  German,   Arithmetic,   Algebra.   Pen- 
manship. Drawing. 
McMahox  J.  F.— P,  English,  Latin.  Algebra. 

D.  Religion.  History.  Greek,  German, 
Arithmetic. 
McMuLLEX  LE(.i  a.— P.  tierman,  .\lgebra,  Arith- 
metic. 
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T>,  Religion,   History,    Englisli,    Latin, 
Gi'eek,  Penmanship. 
McNeill  J.  J.— P,  English,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,    History,     Latin,    Greek. 
Gerniau,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
*MELLO>r  ChA.s.  H. — P,  French,  Algebra,  Botany. 
D,  Religion,   History,  English,  Latiu, 
Greek,    German,     Arithmetic,     Penmanship, 
Drawing. 
MlHM  Edw.  W.  — P,    English,     German,     Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Botany. 

D,  Latiu,  Greek,  Penmanship. 
"Murphy  Wm.  E. — P,  Latin,  Algebra,  Botany. 
D,  Religion,   History.   English,  Gi'eek. 
German,    French,    Arithmetic,    Penmanship, 
Drawing. 
Rectenwali)  L.  — P,  History,  English,  Botany. 
D,  Religion,   Arithmetic,  Peuman.ship. 
^Reilly    Ja.s.  J. — P,  French,  Algebra,  German. 
D,   Religion,    History,     Latin,    Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
Reilly  .Txo.   D.  — P,    History,     English.     Latin, 
Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic.   Penmanship. 
Botany. 
"Reus  Jno.  A. — P,  German,  French,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,    History.    Latin,    Greek. 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,    Penman.ship,   Drawing. 
"•■SCHAEFFER  L.   .T. — 1',  German.  Botany. 

D,  Religion,    History,   English,   Latiu. 
Greek,    French,    Arithmetic,    .\lgebra.    Pen- 
manship, Drawing. 
iVScirALZ  Geo. — P,  German.  French,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,   History,  English,  Latiu. 
Greek,    Arithmetic.   Algeljra.   Drawing,  Pen- 
manship. 
"UXGEK  Jos.  .1. — P,   History,    English,   Germau, 
Book-keeping,   Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Botany. 
D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
VsdER  SiEGFRiEn  E. — P,   <ievman.    Book-keep- 
ing, -Vlgebra. 

i).  Religion,  ICnglisli.  Penmanship. 
"WeilSTER  W.m.  J. — 1'.  Religion.  Englisli.   Latin, 
Arithmetic. 

D,  History,  Penmanship. 
"Vou/.ico  F.  .1. — P.  Latiu. 

I).   Religion,    History,    German,    .\lge- 
l>ra,  Penmansliip,  Drawing, 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

"■'Collins  Tiio:m.\s  .1.— P,  Latin.  .Vlgel>ra,  .\ritli- 

metic, 

D,  Keligiou,   History,  English,  (ireek, 

I'rcuch,  German,   tieology,  Geography,  ]'en- 

manship.  Drawing. 
Frost  Vincent  .V. — P,    Latin,    (Jrei'k,    French. 

German,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,    History,     l^uglish,    I'eii- 

nianshiii. 
■■'GARiiii^AX  .lAJiES  .].  —  P,  Algebra,   .Vritbmetic. 


Gilleece  John  J. — P,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  [English,  Latin, 
Greek,   French,   German,   Geography,   Arith- 
metic, Penmanship, 
Grunenwald  John  B.  — P,  Latin,  (ireek.  Geo- 
logy. 

D,    Religion,     History,    Latin,    Greek 
French,  German,  Geograghy,  Algebra,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
"■'Henxev  Bernard  C. — P,    English,    German. 
Latin,  (ireek.  Geography,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,    History,    Algebra,   Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
Krupinski  Michael  A. — P,  Geology,  Polish. 

D,  Religion,    History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Penmanship. 
"■■McElligott  Michael  J.— P,  Latiu,   German, 
(ireek.  Algebra,  Arithmetic. 

D.    Religion,    History,    English,    Pen- 
mansliii). 
*.McElligott  WiLLiAJt  J.— P,   English,   Latin, 
Algelira. 

D,   Religion,     History,    Greek,    Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
•■■Rudolph  Ch.vrles  P. — P,    English,    Algebra. 
Greek. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Geography,  French,  (rerman,  Geology,  .\ritli- 
iiietic.  Penmanship,  Drawing; 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

Caer  George  D. — P,  Book-keeping,  Penmou- 
ship. 

Corcoran  Walter  J.— P.  English,  I'cnman- 
ship. 

Dohi:kty  Ht  III!  B.  —  P,  ICnglish.  Book-keeping, 
Penmanship. 

Donnelly  Edwarh — P,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion, 

"G-VHovi  Chas,  A, — P,  D,  Religion,  English, 
Book-keeping. 

H.VNLON  Jxci.  .V. — P,  Correspondence,  Peumaii- 
.shiji. 

D.  Keligiou,  Conimereial  1,-aw,  Book- 
keeping, English. 

"Kelly  AVm.  I..— P.  Book-keeping.  Penman- 
.shiii 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Draw- 
ing. English,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 

KoSMALEWicz  Jos.  P.. — P,  Jxcligiou,  I'nglish, 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

KlltCllNER  \V>I.   L — P.  Religion.  Englisli. 

Lynn  I^iuvarh — P,  lOnglish,  Book-keeping. 

MiCaxx   ^\^^L   1".  —  P.  Religion.   Book-keeping. 

-McCoXAUiaiv    .fxo.    i;.— P,    l^uglish,     Penman- 
ship, Correspondence. 
D.  Religion. 


D,  l.'eligion,  History,    English,  Latin,       McBrihe  Thos.  C— P,  Commercial    Law,   Eng 
Greek,    French,    German,     (ieography,    (ieo-  lish.  Book-keeping,  Correspondence, 

logy,  Penrnaui-hip.  1>.  I'eiimansliip.  Drawing. 
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O'Beiex  Geo.  I'. — I',  Peumansbip. 

D,  Commercial  Law. 
Ph.\li:x  Edw.   1*. — V,  English,  .Vrithmetic. 

D,  Drawing. 
she.v  Thomas  M. — P,   Religion,    Englisli,    Peu- 

mauship.  Drawing. 
*TUKXRi..\CER  Chas.  D.— P,  D,  Keligiou,    Com- 
mercial Law,   English,   Book-keeping,   .Arith- 
metic, Correspoudenoc,  Penmanship. 
■WooLLEY  Wji.  K. — P,  Religion,  Correspondence. 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
D,  English. 

FRESH.n.\N  CLASS. 

PRADY  J.VS.   L. — P.    Latin,    Algebra,    Geometry. 
Physics. 

D,  Clinrch    History,    English   Historw 
English. 
r.REXT  Sin.VEY  \. — P.  English.   Latin,  German. 
French,  Algebra,  (ieometry.  Physics. 

D,  Church  History,  English  History. 
Grealish  Terrexce  C  — P,  English.    German. 
Latin,  Physics. 

D,  Frenelf,   .Vlgebra,  (ieomctry.  Draw- 
ing. 
*HALAl!VRn-V  Joseph  F. — P,    English    History. 
English,  Latin,  (Ireek,  French,  .\lgelira.  Geo- 
metry. Physics. 

D,  Church  History.  German. 
.Ta.skolski  Stanislas  J. — P,    Church    History. 
English   History,    l-^nglish,   German,    French, 
Algebra . 
^Iahek  Patrick  E. — P.    English.    Latin,    (Jer- 
man.  Algebra.  Geometry. 

D.  Church  History,  EnglLsh  History. 
Moxac;h.\x  Joseph  F. — P.  Church  History,  Ger- 
man, English. 
XowACK  Joseph  V. — P,  Church  History.    Eng- 
lish, German,  .Algebra,  Geometry. 
Resmeroski  Xorp>ei!T  J. — P,  -\lgebra. 

D.  Church  History,    English   History, 
Latin. 
AVai.sh  Kii  H-iRD  .A.— P,  Church  History.   Eng- 
lish, English  History,  Algebra,  Latin. 
AVrexx  Thomas  .A. — P,  Church   History.    Eng- 
lish History,  English,  Physics. 

D.  Latin,    German,    French.    .Vlgebra, 
Geometry. 


Meyer  Leo  L.  — P,  (ireek.  Algebra. 

D,  Chnrcli    History,    English   History. 
English,  Latin,  German,  Cieometrj'. 
^Weilaxd  Thomas  J — P,  History,  Gre<'k. 

D.  English,  Latin,  (ierraan. 

JUNIOR  CL.\SS- 

*Huhn  Chas.  A. — P,    Trigonometry,     .\lgebra. 
Chemistry.  French. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Philosophy,  Geometry. 
■'KxoRE  Lawrexce  R. — P,  Scripture.   History, 
Latin,  Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry, 
Frencli. 

I),  English,    German,    Algebra,    Geo- 
metry, Drawing. 
McCvethy  Eluene  J.  — P,  .Vlgebra. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin. 
Greek,  Geometry,  German,  Trigonometry, 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  F.reuch. 
MCG.V.EEY  Michael  A. — P,  Scripture,  German, 
Greek,  Philosophy,  Trigonometry,  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  French. 

D,  History,  English. 
O'Neill  J.vmes  F. — P.    History.    I'.nglisli.    Ger- 
man. I'hilosophy,  Chemistry. 
D,  Scripture. 
Gppicci  .Vx(;elo  G. — P,  History,  English,  Phil- 
osophy. Geometry,  French. 
D,  Scripture. 
Ross  Robert  A. — P,  History,    Latin.    German, 
Greek.  Philosophy,  Trigouoiuetry,  Chemistry, 
Freuch . 

1>.  Scripture.  English,  Geometry. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

-C.VLL.vii.vx  Joseph  .1. — P.  Chemistry. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek.  German,  French.  Trigonometry,  Phil- 
osophy, -\lgebra.  Geometry. 
LoEFFLEE  .\i.iiERT  J. — P,  Philosophy,  Geometry, 
Chemistry. 

D.  Scripture.  History,  Imglish,  Latin, 
Greek. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

ExRiGUT  JoHX  F. — P,    Greek,     .\lgebra.     Geo- 
metry. 

D.  Church   History,    l'2nglish  History, 
English,  Latin,  German.  French. 
*FlXXEY  Chas.   D. — P.  Church  History.  French, 
Physics. 

D,  Englisli    History,     Englisli.    Latin, 
Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
■■McVe.\x  John  A. — P.  Greek. 

D,  Clinrch  History,  English  History, 
Imglish,  Latin,  Cerman,  .\lgebra.  Geometry, 
Phvsics.  Drawing. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Once  more  do  joy's  bright  smiles  creep  o'er  the 

earth : 
Once  more  all  things  assume  the  garbs  of  birth 
In  this  time-shattered  globe.     Another  year 
Hath  passed  like  light  which  shall  no  more  appear 
But  ope's  fair  sights  and  dark  in  its  swift  flight 
Vntil  its  course  is  stopped  by  endless  night. 
Grim  Destiny  another  leaf  hath  'rased 
And  many  fornis  of  men  from  life  effacetl. 
Bnt  why  rejoice '?     ^Mly  cast  aside  all  fear 
Since  Death  him,self  sings  praise  to  the  Xew  Year? 
'Tis  meet  that  men  sing  joyful  melodies 
And  hurl  their  fears  of  past  realities, 
To  hide  their  forms  in  time's  moss-covered  wreck: 
For  what  is  gone  ought  not  our  gladness  check 
Or  haunt  our  leaping  hearts.     A  j-ear  of  peace 
Is  now  with  men  to  cause  their  ills  decrease. 
From  nature's  eyes  shines  a  celestial  ray 
Of  healthy  joy  intent  ne'er  to  decay. 
From  Heaven's  bosom  issues  forth  a  stxeam 
Of  grace:  from  Sun  supernal  shoots  a  beam 
Of  light.     Rejoice  0  man,  thy  knee  bend  low 
Since  God  has  deigned  another  year  bestow 
Unto  His  own.     We  pray  it  be  a  year 
With  strength  replete,  their  heavenward  course  to 

steer. 

F.  A.  Retka, 

•97. 
^%, 

SHAKESPERE'S    HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 

I  N  modern  poetry  Dante  represents  the 
inward  spiritual  life  of  man;  Shake- 
spere,  the  practical  side  of  human  ex- 
istence. But  in  his  case  also,  we  may 
distinguish  this  twofold  element.  In 
Hamlet,  for  instance,  he  paints  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  and  the  inward 
life  of  man;  while  at  other  times  he  re- 
presents to  us  man  as  seen  in  the  actions 
and  events  of  his  life.  Such  we  find  in 
the  Historical  Plays.  In  them  the  out- 
ward life  of  the  characters  whom  he  de- 
picts  for  us  is  described;  but  this  is  done 


with  so  much  genius  that  we  may  read 
their  inward  life  beneath  it;  as  .Goethe 
finely  expresses  it,  "His  characters  are 
like  watches  with  dial-plates  of  trans- 
parent crystal;  they  show  you  the  hour 
like  others,  and  the  inward  mechanism, 
also,  is  visible." 

The  Historical  Plays  embrace  a  period 
of  over  a  hundred  years  of  the  most 
eventful  part  of  English  history.  In  them 
Shakespere  sets  before  us  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  the  wars  of  the  roses; 
those  wars  themselves;  and  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  led  to  the  succession  of 
the  Tudors  to  the  throne  of  England. 
From  these  plays  we  obtain  even  a  more 
vivid  knowledge  of  English  history  than 
from  the  pages  of  the  historian.  It  was 
Marlborough,  I  think,  who  said  that  he 
knew  no  English  history  sa\'e  what  he 
learned  from  the  pages  of  Shakespere. 
The  dramatist  represents  so  vividly  the 
events  which  he  portrays,  and  preserves 
so  perfectly  their  connection  with  one  an- 
other that  we  cannot  but  seize  them  in 
their  entirety,  and  have  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  them  than  we  could  from  his- 
tory itself  The  poet  not  only  brings 
before  our  gaze  the  scenes  of  historj^,  but 
also  throws  upon  them  aU  the  lights  of 
his  might}-  intellect,  that  we  may  see  and 
understand  them  the  better. 

The  dramas  contained  in  this  period  of 
history,  are  ten  in  number.  These  may 
be  said  to  be  the  poet's  greatest  work.  I 
say  his  greatest  work,  for  their  author 
undoubtedlj-  intended  that  they  should 
form  one  connected  whole.  Taken  sepa- 
ratel}',  thej'  are  outclassed  by  such  of  his 
works  as  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear  and 
Othello;  for  these  latter  were  the  products 
of  the  poet's  maturest  genius  and  are,  con- 
sequently,  comparatively    free   from    the 
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minor  defects  with  whicli  the  earlier  his- 
torical i3liiys  al;)Ound.  But  if  the  histori- 
cal dramas  be  taken  as  one  grand  concep- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  thej^  surpass  the 
indi\'idually  greater  tragedies. 

All  these  i^la^ys  might  l:)e  taken  as  but 
one  grand  English  drama,  having  King 
John  as  its  prologue;  Henry  VIII.  as  its 
ejjilogue;  and  all  the  intermediate  plays 
as  different  acts  of  the  drama.  Augustus 
William  Schlegel  calls  them  a  kind  of 
National  Epic.  Indeed,  they  might  be 
classed  as  one  grand  epic  poem ;  an  ejjic 
in  d  r  a  m  a  t  i  c  dress ;  an  epic  having  no 
single  hero  about  whom  the  poet  weaves 
the  web  of  poetr}';  but  an  epic  which  has 
one  grand  truth  to  inculcate,  one  lesson 
to  teach.  To  tliis  end  all  the  plays  con- 
spire; and  this  is  the  great  fundamental 
unity  of  all  the  historical  dramas.  Shake- 
,  spere  was  right  in  discarding  the  three 
unities  of  Aristotle,  which  had  so  long 
held  dramatists  tied  down.  For  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action,  he  substi- 
tuted a  nobler,  a  higher,  and  a  greater 
unity — the  unity  of  interest  and  design. 
In  this  Shakespere  has  surpassed  all  other 
dramatists;  in  it  he  reigns  supreme.  The 
great  fundamental  trutli  which  the  poet  de- 
signed to  teach  us,  was  that  wisdom  ought 
to  govern  man,  and  that  virtue  and  crime 
always  find  either  reward  or  punishment. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  read  these  his- 
torical dramas  without  gaining  a  great 
deal  of  good.  They  are  great  lamps,  en- 
lightening the  darkness  of  the  path  of  life 
before  us,  enaliling  us  to  walk  lietter 
thereon.  But  they  are  especially  bright 
lights  to  rulers.  Schlegel  aptly  calls  them 
the  '  'mirror  of  kings. "  In  them  we  have 
set  before  us  examples  of  every  kind  of 
rulers,  both  good  and  evil,  strong  and 
weak.  They  show  what  good  govern- 
ment should  be;  how  the  tyranny  of 
kings  always  meets  with  just  retribution; 
and  how  good  government  contributes  to 
the  glory  of  the  ruler  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  country. 

The  first  king  whom  the  dramatist  puts 
before  us  is  the  tyrant  John.  He  is  the 
worst  and  most  despicable  of  all  Shake- 
spere's  rulers.  He  is  treacherous  and 
ready   for   any    crime,   but   is   often    too 


weak  in  purpose  to  perform  them.  He 
wishes  young  Arthur's  death,  but  shows 
great  weakness  in  accomplishing  it.  He 
flatters  the  menial  whom  he  wishes  to  do 
the  deed,  and  then  only  gives  him  an  ob- 
scure hint  as  to  his  will, 

"Good  Hubert,  Huliert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye  . 
On  yon  young  boy:  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend,  ' 
He  is  a  verj'  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me:  dost  thou  understand  me? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. "  ' 

And  when  the  blunt  menial  mistakes  his 
meaning  and  answers  .    ,  .  '       ;. 

"And  I'll  keep  him  so,  '   ■ 

That  he  shall  not  ott'end  yoiu' majesty." 

He  answers  by  the  single  word  "Death" 
and  again  "A  Grave"  fearing  to  speak  his 
meaning  openly,  yet  wishing  to  be  under-  J 
stood.  How  different  is  this  scene  from  ^ 
that  in  which  Richard  III.,  who  is  equal 
to  John  in  crime,  but  has  not  his  weak- 
ness, wishes  to  have  the  young  princes 
l)ut  to  death. 

K.  Richard.  Darest  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend 
of  mine  ?  ,i ; 

Tjirrel.     Ay,  my  lord;  '  ■  ... 

But  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

A".  Richard.  "N\liy,  there  thou  hast  it:  two  deep 
enemies, 

Foes  to  m3'  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers 

Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon." 

Unlike  the  weak  John,  who  tries  to  soften 
down  the  crime  by  words,  Richard  begins 
by  setting  it  in  its  worst  light,  asking 
Tyrrel  if  he  would  dare  to  kill  a  friend 
of  his,  whereas  it  is  his  greatest  enemies 
he  wishes  to  I.h'  murdered. 

The  next  king  whom  Shakespere  pre- 
sents for  our  consideration  is' Richard  II. 
This  jirince  is  possessed  of  some  royal 
qualities,  but  on  the  whole  is  unfit  for 
his  high  position.  He  is  of  a  very  ro- 
mantic disposition,  ^'ery  fickle,  and  waver- 
ing, though  at  times  headstrong.  He  is 
naturally  of  a  good  disposition  but  has 
been  led  astray  by  a  group  of  flatterers 
who  surround  him,  and  under  whose  per- 
nicious influence,  England  is  fast  pro- 
ceeding to  its  ruin.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  that  he  was  reiiroached  by  John  of 
Gaunt. 

"A  thou'sand  flatterers  sit  witliin  thy  erown, 
A\niose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
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And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 

Tlie  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land." 

The  farming  of  the  reahu,  the  seizhig  of 
the  ^vealtli  of  the  nobles,  and  other  tyran- 
nical acts  alienate  his  people  from  him, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  usurpation 
of  Bolingbroke.  The  latter  is  crafty,  and 
practical;  sees  his  end  a  great  way  oif, 
and  takes  means  to  secure  it:  obsequious 
and  hypocritical  to  obtain  his  object;  not 
naturally  evil  or  cruel,  but  he  hesitates 
about  no  means  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 
Shakespere,  h  o  w  e  \-  e  r,  discountenances 
Bolingbroke's  usurpation,  though  it  was 
in  some  manner  justified  by  Richard's 
inctpacity,  in  the  sublime  prophecy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

"Tlie  lilood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 

And  future  ages  groan  for  tliis  foul  act; 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  inlidels, 

And  in  this  seat  of  peaee  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear  and  mutiny 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  called 

The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls." 

And  we  find  this  prediction  fultilled  in 
the  later  plays. 

After  his  fall,  Richard  is  pm-ified  by 
affliction  and  rises  higher  in  his  adversity 
than  ever  he  had  been  in  prosperity.  He 
had  lived  in  a  world  of  imagination  and 
romance,  till  Bolingbroke  rudely  dispelled 
his  dreams,  and  then  he  sees  the  nothing- 
ness of  worldly  vanity.  He  counsels  his 
wife  to  enter  a  convent,  for,  as  he  says, 

''bur  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown 
TVhich  our  profane  hom~s  here  have  stricken 
down.'' 

In  Henry  IV.,  the  next  play,  the  char- 
acter of  Bolingbroke  is  upheld.  He  is 
the  same  able  and  ambitious  man,  who 
has  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  is  only  desirous  of  keeping  possession 
of  it.  But  he  cannot  enjoy  the  throne  in 
peace.  He  is  harrowed  by  cares.  He 
has  obtained  possession  of  the  crown  by 
force  and  craft,  and  he  must  maintain  it 
by  the  same  means.  His  nobles  are  con- 
tinually rebelling  against  him,  even  those 
who  were  most  zealous  in  raising  him  to 
the  throne.  Thus,  his  usurpation  is  pun- 
ished and  Richard's  prophecy  to  North- 
umberland is  accomplished. 


"Xorthumberland  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
Tlie  mounting  Bolingbroke  aseends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  lireak  into  corruption:  thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  v  Inch  kuowest  the 

way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne." 

Thus  we  see  the  punishment  of  all  plot- 
ters; as  soon  as  they  have  olitained  the 
end  for  which  they  were  united,  they 
turn  their  hatred  against  one  another,  to 
their  own  ruin. 

But  the  weight  of  his  crown  is  not 
Henry's  only  trouble;  he  is  distressed  by 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  whose  character 
he  does  not  understand.  He  reproaches 
the  young  prince  on  his  death-bed  for  his 
want  of  filial  love. 

''Tliv  life  did  manifest  thou  loved'st  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assirred  of  it." 

This  son  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  his  father  and  his  reign  gave 
Shakespere  the  material  for  his  Henry  V. 
He  is  the  poet's  hero,  his  ideal  king.  He 
is  a  really  great  man,  but  in  an  altogether 
different  manner  from  Bolingbroke,  his 
father.  He  is  not  far-seeing,  cold,  and 
calculating,  but  is  energetic,  and  great  in 
the  -time  of  action.  He  is  not  a  keen 
statesman  and  politician  like  his  fnther, 
but  is  a  great  warrior  king.  In  danger  he 
is  cool,  resolute  and  full  of  expedients. 
He  showed  the  greatness  of  his  heroic 
soul,  especially  on  the  memorable  day  of 
Agincourt.  When  everthing  seems  against 
him  he  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

''If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 

To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 

Tlie  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

God's  will !    I  jiray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold, 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  m.v  cost ; 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear; 

But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.'' 

He  is  very  religious,  humlile  and  modest, 
aird  takes  no  glory  to  himself  for  his  great 
victory.      After  he  has  won  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  he  refer.s  it  solely  to  God. 
''Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for  it !" 
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And  when  he  returns  to  England  after 
his  conquests,  he  forbids  his  lords  to  bear 
before  him  his  bruised  helmet  and  his 
bended  sword  "Being  free  from  vainness 
and  self-glorious  pride." 

His  infant  son,  Henry  VL,  succeeds 
him  as  king.  This  prin(^e  is  the  weakest 
of  all  8hakespere's  rulers.  He  i.s  fit  rather 
for  the  (|uiet  life  of  the  cloister,  than  for 
the  throne;  but  he  is  especially  out  of 
place  as  king  in  the  troublous  times  in 
which  he  reigned.  It  is  upon  him  that 
the  nemesis  falls  for  the  usurisation  of  his 
grandsire,  Bolingbroke,  though  he  him- 
self is  innocent.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  terrible  and  destructive  wars  of 
the  red  and  white  roses  took  place,  which 
tinally  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the 
house  of  York.  All  these  evils  were  the 
residt  of  his  incapacity.  Instead  of  re- 
straining the  violent  dissensions  of  his 
nobles  with  the  strong  hand  of  his  author- 
ity, he  merely  entreats  them  to  be  paci- 
fied, and  thus  only  increases  the  discord 
by  showing  the  nobles  that  they  may 
cjuarrel  with  inijiunity.  These  strifes  en- 
compass the  death  of  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne,  and  finally  lead  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king.  Through  fear  and 
weakness  he  consents  to  adopt  the  Duke 
of  York  as  his  heir,  thus  dispossessing  his 
own  son.  In  the  great  contest  which  en- 
sues Henry  is  merely  a  passi\-e  spectator. 
"To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  vic- 
tory," he  says  himself.  The  life  and 
soul  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  is  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  Henry's  wife,  in^^whom  its  for- 
tunes fall  and  rise.  But  the  greatest 
spirit  of  all,  and  the  one  in  Avliom  8hake- 
spere  takes  most  interest,  is  renowned 
Warwick,  the  king-maker.  It  is  to  him 
that  was  owing  the  first  rise  and  triumph 
of  the  liouse  of  York;  to  him  its  fall,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  Henry  on  the 
throne;  and  tlie  house  of  York  triumphed 
finally  only  by  his  death.  Still  he  was 
by  no  means  fickle  or  disloyal.  He 
espoused  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
York  because  he  saw  that  justice  was  on 
its  side,  and  he  overthreAV  it  because  Ed- 
ward showed  himself  un^vorthy  of  his 
patronage,  by  his  betraying  and  dishonor- 


ing him.  He  was  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  one  who  set  up 
and  pulled  down  kings  at  will,  as  he 
finely  expressed  in  his  dying  words  : 

"For  who  lived  king,  Ijut  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 
brow?" 

"We  have  also  in  the  .same  play  a  pic- 
ture of  Edward  IV. ,  the  first  prince  of  the 
house  of  York.  He  was  a  self-indulgent 
and  a  weak  ruler;  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  designing  brother  Richard. 

The  next  play  is  that  of  Richard  III., 
who  succeeds  to  the  crown  by  encompass- 
ing the  death  of  Clarence,  and  of  Ed- 
ward's two  sons.  This  king  is  Shake- 
spere's  incarnate  demon,  and  seems  to  be 
taken  from  Pandemonium  and  placed 
upon  the  earth.  Crime  and  destruction 
are  his  pastime.  He  is  more  demon-like 
than  John  but  has  none  of  his  weakness. 
He  is  the  very  impersonation  of  intellect 
and  will.  There  is  even  something  terri- 
bly grand  in  the  superhuman  energy 
which  is  contained  in  his  distorted  and 
misshapen  body,  and  we  can  feel  none  of 
that  contempt  for  him  which  we  feel  for 
his  weak  predecessor  John.  In  him 
ended  the  house  of  York,  a  fate  richly 
merited  by  the  woeful  times  he  brought 
to  England.  His  death  is  worthy  of  his 
character.  He  does  not  die  like  the  das- 
tard John  complaining  of  his  sufierings, 
but  in  the  midst  of  battle.  In  strife  and 
slaughter  he  is  in  his  element.  He  is 
somewhat  disheartened  by  his  terrible 
dream  the  night  before  the  battle,  but  re- 
sumes all  his  energy  in  the  morning,  as 
his  own  words  express  it  ~ 

"Ten  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my 
bosom." 

He  falls  by  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond,   who  thereby  succeeds   to  the 

throne. 

In  Henry  VIII.  we  have  the  last  of  the 
historical  plays.  The  character  of  this 
prince  is  not  fully  developed,  for  the 
drama  occupies  itself  with  only  a  small 
part  of  his  life.  But  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  play,  he  is  cruel,  self- 
indulgent,  tyrannical,  and  unwilling  that 
his  slightest  wish  be  opposed.      He  acts 
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hypocritically  with  regard  to  the  divorce 
from  Catherine,  wishing  to  veil  its  gross 
wickedness  under  the  appearance  of  jus- 
tice. Throughout  the  whole  play  the 
poet  engages  our  sympathies  in  {avov  of 
queen  Catherine,  and  then  calls  upon  us 
to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  her  rival, 
Anne  Boleyn.  Here  the  play  suddenly 
ends.  This  sudden  break  and  inco- 
herency  in  the  play  induces  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  never  finished  by  Shake- 
spere.  Critics  have  given  manj'  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  its  present  form. 
But  the  most  natural  conclusion  is  that 
Henry  VIII.  is  a  part  of  an  unfinished 
play  by  Shakespere,  touched  up  and 
lengthened  by  some  inferior  hand. 

All  these  plays  were  not  written  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  we  find 
them.  Henry  VI..  nearly  the  last  in 
order  of  time,  was  written  first.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  play  there  is  Jittle  evi- 
dence of  Shakespere' s  work.  It  wa.'^ 
rather  the  work  of  some  older  dramatist 
which  received  a  few  touches  from  Shake- 
spere'e  hand.  It  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  we  are  able  to  acquit  our  great 
poet  of  the  hateful  character  attributed  to 
the  heroine  Joan  of  Arc.  Henry  V.  is 
the  last  of  the  great  historical  plays  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written. 
Henry  VIII.,  it  is  true,  was  written  after 
it;  but  Henry  VIII.  was  never  finished 
by  Shakespere,  and  it  is  only  considered 
as  the  epilogue  of  the  one  great  historical 
national  drama  and  not  a  part  of  it.  It 
was  fitting  that  Shakespere  should  end 
his  grand  English  Drama  with  the  greatest 
of  English  kings,  while  England  was  pros- 
perous at  home,  and  triumphant  abroad. 
It  was  really  fitting  for  him  to  end  his 
great  national  poem  with  such  a  noble 
picture  of  patriotism  and  valor.  Eng- 
land was  happy  to  possess  a  history  con- 
taining such  great  deeds,  but  happier  still 
to  possess  such  a  poet,  to  immortalize 
them  and  hand  them  down  as  an  example 
to  future  ages. 

J.  A.  Callahan, 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  POLAND. 

r^OL.WD,  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity, 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  Central 
Europe,  and  extended  on  the  one  side, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Dniester,  and  on 
the  other,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea,  covering 
in  all  300,000  square  miles  of  land.  The 
name  of  Poland,  derived  from  the  word 
pole,  signifying  a  plain,  expresses  its  real 
geographical  character.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  an  immense  level  surface,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of  rich, 
alku'ial  soil,  yielding  the  richest  crops 
with  very  little  care  from  the  husband- 
man. In  fact,  the  general  fertility  of  its 
soil  is  so  great,  that  it  is  now  considered 
the  granary  of  Eurojse. 

The  other  part  of  this  vast  expanse  is 
covered  by  sandy  plains,  where,  amid  the 
huge  blocks  of  granite,  which  have  been 
brought  there  liy  the  waves  and  floods  of 
primeval  revolutions,  are  found  vast  col- 
lections of  bones  of  the  Elephant,  the 
Rhinoceros,  the  ^Mammoth,  the  Mastodon, 
and  of  other  monsters,  which  elicit  alike 
the  wonder  of  the  illiterate  peasant  and  of 
the  learned  observer  of  nature. 

Although  Poland  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  flat  surface,  still  it  is  interpersed 
with  some  elevations,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  the  Vistula 
takes  its  rise.  It  is  chiefly  here,  that  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  true  son  of  Poland 
could  rest  for  hours  in  mingled  feelings 
of  admiration  and  sadness — admiration, 
at  the  fond  recollections  connected  with 
those  venerable  castles  and  monasteries 
which  crown  the  numerous  rocky  emi- 
nences of  the  Carpathian  mountains — 
sadness,  to  think  that  these  very  walls, 
once  so  full  of  life  and  devotion,  are 
destined  to  waste  their  .strength  in  the 
desert  air  and  finally  to  give  way  to  the 
silent  incursions  of  time.  It  is  here  that 
Wawell,  the  magnificent  castle  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Jagellons  looks  down 
upon  the--  ancient  capital  of  the  once 
flourishing  Empire,  where  its  kings  were 
crowned.  It  is  here,  adorned  with  nu- 
merous steeples,  splendid  churches  and 
ancient   edifices   that  Cracow,  the  birth- 
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p^.ace  of  Sobieski,  lies  nestling  in  the 
V-illey  of  the  Vistula..  Everything  here 
po'nts  out  to  the  traveler  the  former  glory 
and  freedom,  and  the  present  impotence 
and  slavery  of  Poland.  At  the  thought 
of  all  this  departed  greatness,  the  mourn- 
ful motto  of  the  Courtenays  invariably 
forces  itself  to  our  mind,  ^'Qiwiiindo  lap- 
sus f  quid  feci?''  How  am  I  fallen? 
what  ha\-e  I  done  ? 

The  history  of  tlie  Polish  nation  is  but 
the  recital  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
mortal  conflicts  with  the  Muscovites, 
Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks  and  other  bar- 
barous nations,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  lirink 
of  ruin,  and  was  saved  only  by  those 
desperate  efforts  which  characterize  the 
Poles  above  all  the  o  t  li  e  r  nations  of 
Europe.  The  frequency  and  murderous 
nature  of  these  contests  not  only  pre- 
vented the  furtherance  of  industry,  but 
even  chained  the  nation  down  to  irregular 
and  warlike  habits,  wdiich  in  no  small 
degree  contributed  to  its  final  downfall. 
Weakened  in  this  manner  by  these  wars 
with  the  Germans,  Hungarians,  Musco- 
vites and  Turks,  the  Polish  nation  was 
unable  to  withstand  single-handed  for 
any  length  of  time  the  shocks  of  so  many 
enemies,  and  though  victorious  in  most 
of  these  struggles,  still  her  very  victories 
were  but  the  forerunners  of  her  ultimate 
rum. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  whicli  led  to 
the  downfall  of  Poland,  we  must,  how- 
e^-er,  not  forget  that  it  was  ingratitude, 
as  deeply  felt  now,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
hateful,  which  lirought  Russia  to  the 
walls  of  Warsaw ;  it  was  ingratitude,  too, 
which  prompted  Austria  to  unite  with 
Russia  in  laying  their  iron  hands  on  an 
unoffending  nation. 

The  very  powers,  by  whose  unworthy 
alliance  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  Re- 
public in'  the  world  was  brought  about, 
either  arose  out  of  its  ruins  or  had  been 
spared  by  its  arms.  Prussia,  once  a  pro- 
vince of  Poland,  had  sprung  out  of  the 
spoils  of  its  former  master;  Austria  owed 
her  deliverance  from  tlie  sword  of  the 
Mussulman  to  the  intervention  of  the  iar- 
famed  Sobieski;    and  long  before  Napo- 


leon had  ever  invested  the  Kremlin,  the 
Polish  eagles  came  out  triumphantly  from 
Moscow,  not  after  having  divided  the 
Empire,  but  merely  after  having  placed  a 
son  of  their  own  kifag  on  the  throne  of 
Russia.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  not 
content  with  placing  her  favorites  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  not  satisfied  with  en- 
forcing her  imaginary  claims  by  force  of 
arms,  and  not  even  satiated,  after  having 
gorged  herself  with  the  noblest  blood  of 
Poland,  desired  still  to  tear  to  pieces  the 
deliverer  of  Christendom  and  the  Ijul- 
wark  of  Europe  against  the  Turks. 

Poland,  however,  though  always  spar- 
ing and  merciful  to  her  enemies,  could 
not  lierself,  in  similar  straits,  obtain  even 
a  shadow  of  mercy  and  compassion,  and 
this,  too,  from  kinsmen  and  from  nations 
bound  to  her  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
gratitude.  The  pretext  for  commencing 
hostilities  was  soon  furnished  to  the  for- 
eign powers,  who,  under  the  plea  of  aid- 
ing Poland  against  her  enemies,  firmly 
estalilished  themselves  in  the  country. 
Thus,  by  turns,  Austrians,  Prussians  and 
Russians  ruled  its  destinies  and  the  once 
mighty  Poland  was  fast  sinking  under 
this  triple  chain  of  slaverj^,  which  was  to 
end  only  in  her  partition. 

In  vain  did  the  Poles,  t  a  u  g  Ipfjt,  by 
woeful  experience,  attempt  to  abandon 
the  fatal  privilege  of  the  liberum  veto, 
which  conferred  on  indi\'iduals  the  power 
to  render  nugatory  the  decision  of  the 
majorit}',  the  despotic  powers  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  declared  that  thej'  took  the 
liberties  of  Poland  and  that  important 
privilege  in  particular  under  tlwir  special 
protection.  In  vain  did  the  Poles  strive 
to  amend  their  constitution  in  1791,  after 
the  first  dismemberment  of  their  territory, 
and  frame  a  constitution,  with  a  policy, 
a  discretion  and  a  unanimity,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  known  on  any  former 
occasion.  In  vain  did  Providence  finally 
seem  to  look  down  with  a  Isenevolent  and 
gracious  eye  upon  this  unhappy  and 
struggling  nation  and  present  it  at  last 
with  peace  and  prosperity,  as  if  for  the 
express  jiurpose  of  depriving  the  parti- 
tioning powers  of  even  a  shadow  of  jus- 
tice in  the  mournful  catastro2:)h;'  which 
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followed.  The  despotic  powers  could  not 
bear  this  wonderful  prosperity  which  was 
about  to  ■  raise  Poland  once  more  to  the 
height  of  its  pristine  celebrity.  Hence, 
these  powers  determined  to  crush  the 
waking  lion  before  he  had  time  to  rouse 
himself  from  his  stupor,  and  before  he 
could  display  his  gigantic  strength  by 
smiting  to  the  ground  one  of  his  hateful 
enemies.  "With  this  object  in  view,  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  nominally 
sent  to  take  part  in  the  wars  against  the 
French  Republic,  were  in  reality  destined 
to  exercise  their  yet  untried,  though  wo- 
ful  might  against  the  Poles,  tlieir  un- 
oit'ending  benefactors  and  kinsmen.  It 
was  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
partition  of  Poland  which  paralyzed  the 
allied  armies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 
and  1794.  The  prospect  of  partitioning 
Poland  first  retained  the  Prussian  batal- 
lions  in  sullen  inactivity  on  the  Rhine; 
this  prospect  kept  the  redoubtable  bands 
of  the  Good  Catherine  from  measuring 
their  strength  with  their  Republican 
friends;  and  this  prospect  finally  led  to 
the  precipitate  and  shameful  abandon- 
nient  of  Flanders  by  the  Austrians.  The 
Poles  thus  environed  on  every  side  by 
their  terrible  enemies,  determined  to  make 
a  last  effort  and  not  to  give  up  their  liber- 
ties without  a  hard  struggle.  There  re- 
mained still  those  indomitalile  hussars, 
who  broke  the  Mussulman  ranks  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna  and  who  carried  the 
Polish  eagles  in  triumph  to  the  towers  of 
the  Kremlin.  These  then  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  revolt  which  began  in  War- 
saw, on  the  24th  of  March,  1794,  under 
the  direction  of  the  renowned  Kosciusko. 
This  hero  had  served  with  distinction 
under  Washington  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence in  America.'  Having  thus 
crowned  himself  with  laurels  in  the  new 
world,  he  had  returned  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Cincinnatus,  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  for  the  liberty  of  his 
own  dearly  beloved  fatherland.  Having 
collected  some  five  thousand  men,  he  en- 
countered on  the  fourth  of  April  about  an 
equal  number  of  Russians  at  Raslowice, 
and  after  an  obstinate  engagement  routed 


them  with  great  slaughter.  Being  joined 
by  the  Polish  guards,  he  also  attacked  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  troops  stationed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw,  amounting 
to  seven  thousand  men,  and  drove  them 
across  the  Vistula  with  the  loss  of  half  of 
their  number.  The  whole  Polish  army 
now  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men. 
But  this  force,  great  as  it  might  appear, 
was  very  inconsiderable  when  compared 
to  the  vast  armies  which  Prussia,  Russia 
and  Austria  could  bring  on  the  field. 
CTndisciplined  and  small  as  the  Polish 
arm  J'  then  was,  inconsiderable  and  wholly 
inadequate,  as  were  the  resources  from 
which  Kosciiisko  had  to  draw,  he  still 
withstood  all  the  attacks  of  his  well- 
organized  and  disciplined  opponents. 
This  part  clearly  shows,  that  had  France 
sent  an  army  to  Poland  according  to 
stipulations,  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  even 
of  all  Europe,  would  now  be  ver}'  differ- 
ent. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  moving  towards  Warsaw  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  Suwaroff  was  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  veterans,  whilst 
the  Austrians  were  coming  up  with 
twenty-five  thousand  reserves.  The  whole 
hostile  force  then  in  Poland  amounted 
thus  to  al)0\'e  a  hundred  thousand  \-eteran 
troops.  Unable  to  cope  with  such  su- 
perior numbers,  Kosciusko  immediately 
withdrew  to  the  interior  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  final  struggle.  Desirous  of 
making  the  most  of  his  forces,  he  ordered 
General  Poninski  to  come  up  with  all  his 
a\-ailable  troops  towards  M  a  c  c  o  w  i  c  e. 
Kosciusko,  however,  was  attacked  in  this 
position  on  the  10th  of  September,  by 
the  converging  armies  of  the  enemy,  and, 
finding  that  General  Poninski  had  as  yet 
not  arrived,  had  to  sustain  single-handed 
the  comliined  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Notwithstanding  these  fatal 
deficiencies,  the  battle  was  fiercely  con- 
tested. Numbers  and  discipline  were 
arrayed  against  patriotism  and  despair. 
At  last,  however,  the  Poles  were  over- 
come b}'  overwhelming  numbers.  Kos- 
cuisko  and  other  gallant  leaders,  in  vain 
made  the  most  heroic  efforts;  they  were 
wounded,  struck    down    and   taken  pris- 
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oners.  This  defeat,  terrible  as  it  was, 
did  not  yet  subdue  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  Poles.  Prague  was  still 
holding  out,  and  here  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  small  indeed,  but  full  of  cour- 
age shut  itself  up,  resoh'ed  to  fight  as 
long  as  there  still  remained  a  single  grain 
of  powder  in  their  pouches.  This  for- 
midable position  was,  however,  soon  as- 
sailed by  Suwaroflf,  who  now  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  above  forty-thousand 
veteran  soldiers.  Powerful  batteries  hav- 
ing been  erected,  the  town  was  attacked 
and   carried   on   the   6th    of   November, 

1794,  amidst  the  most  frightful  and  merci- 
less slaughter.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
Polish  soldier}'  p  e  r  i  s  h  e  d  on  the  spot, 
whilst  thirteen  thousand  persons  of  every 
age  and  sex  were  mercilessly  massacred 
in  cold  blood.  Such  was  the  bloody 
termination  of  the  independence  of 
Poland.  This  is  only  one  of  the  dread- 
ful instances  of  frightful  carnage  in  the 
records  of  Russia,  which  has  left  an  in- 
delible stain  on  the  Russian  name.  Three 
daj's  after  this  tragic  event,  ^\'arsaw  it- 
self capitulated.     On  the  26th  of  March, 

1795,  the  final  partition  of  the  Monarchy 
was  effected,  and  the  once  flourishing 
Empire  was  no  more.  Thus  fell  Poland, 
the  oldest  Republic  in  existence,  a  victim 
to  Austrian  ingratitude,  Prussian  cupidity 
and  Russian  ambition.  This  terrible 
tragedy  is  admirably  portrayed  in  those 
immortal  lines  of  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  : 

''Oh  !   bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time, 
Sarmatia  tell,  unwept,  without  a  crime, 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitj'ing  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropp'd  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered 

spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye  and  curbed  her  high  career; 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell." 

Ever  since  that  memorable  da}'  when 
the  Russians  entered  Warsaw,  whilst  its 
spires  were  yet  gleaming  with  the  fires  of 
Prague,  and  when  the  Vistula  ran  red 
with  the  nol)lest  blood,  the  Poles  disdain- 
ing to  live  under  Russian  oppression  have 
sought  and  found  a  safe  asylum  on  the 
shores  of  the  new  world,  which  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  lilood  of  a  Pulaski,  of 


a  Kosciusko,  and  of  many  other  gallant 
heroes.  Here  in  America,  in  the  home 
of  the  persecuted,  they  can  at  least  find 
that  rest  which  they  have  vainly  sought 
under  the  Muscovite  rule.  Here,  at  least, 
tliey  can  freely  practice  their  religion,  a 
religion  in  whose  cause  they  would  gladly 
lay  down  their  lives.  Many  a  Polish 
exile  in  this  country  is  cheered  by  such 
sentiments  as  those  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Campbell  : 

"Have  ye  sharpened  j-our  swords?    for  the  battle 
is  nigh  — 
The  morn  of  the  contiict  is  breaking; 
Oh,  dark  is  the  dawn,  but  slaughter's  red  eye. 
Shall  enlighten  the  path  you  are  taking, 
Bright  hope  in  your  bosoms  awaking, 
That  the  vengeance  which  slept  under  Muscovite 

sway 
The  treasure  of  years  shall  be  kindled  to-day. 

'Tis  freedom  that  calls  you,  though  dim  be  the 
sun, 
The  darkness  around  you  dispelling. 
Though  death-fires  enshroud  you  and  waste  is 
begun, 
She  to  deeds  of  high  worth  compelling 
Points  to  every  loved  altar  and  dwelling, 
And  demands  from  the  sons  of  the  noble  in  fame — 
If  the  hell-mark  of  slave  must  still  blacken  their 
name? 

By  the  glory  our  tyrants  would  quench  but  in 
vain — 

By  the  shades  of  our  heroes  departed  — 
By  him  who,  undaunted,  again  and  again 

For  the  goal  of  victory  started, 

Kosciusko,  the  lion-hearted — 
By  all  that  is  worthy  in  man's  little  day. 
Go,  dare  as  your  fathers,  or  perish  as  they. 

Have  ye  sharpened  your  swords  for  the  banquet 
of  death  ? 
Have  ye  made  the  blood-deep  abjuration? 
Have  ye  dared  on  the  hazard  the  stake  of  your 
breath  ? 
.^gain  ye  shall  be  a  free  vatlon  — 
Not  v.ain  shall  be  your  invocation; 
The  call  of  each  sword  upon  liberty'y  aid 
Shall   be   written    in    blood   on   the   steel  of  its 
blade!" 

T.  J.  Maniecki, 
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BOOKS. 

The  greatest  of  pleasures  that  man  can  enjoy, 
The  oue  only  pleasure  unmixed  with  alloy; 
The  pleasure  uutaiuted  by  Ibrtaue's  strong  blast. 
Is  the  pleasure  of  living  with  minds  of  the  past. 
Enshrined  in  their  books,  still  with  us  they  dwell 
.\ud  like  friends  and  compauious  their  thoughts 

freely  tell. 
But  our  books  are  to  us  e'en  more  thau  our  friends 
For  as  long  as  life  lasts,  their  friendship  ne'er 

ends: 
They  never  tbrsake  us,  and  ne'er  give  us  pain. 
We  never  need  seek  their  friendship  in  vain. 
And  with  kindliest  welcome  in  weal  or  in  woe, 
Their  riehes  and  treasures  on  us  they  bestow. 
<)  give  me  a  book  of  thoughts  noble  and  great. 
And  I  will  not  envy  the  kingly  estate. 
For  then  I'd  be  richer  than  king  or  grandee 
,  In  the  far  greater  treasures  belonging  to  rae. 
Their  treasures  are  earthy;  by  earthy  minds 

sought. 
But  mine  are  the  heavenly  treasures  of  thought 
That  lift  up  the  soul  above  earthly  aft'.iirs 
And  lead  it  to  regions  uuharrassed  by  cares. 
But,  if  ever  dread  fears  would  my  comfort  decoy 
Let  books  be  my  solace,  my  peace  and  my  joy. 
Let  books  be  my  guardians  in  that  trying  hour 
"When  foul  thoughts  and  low  my  soul  would 

devour. 
Then  deign,  friendly  books,  give  out  plenteous 

streams 
Of  thoughts  pure  as  crystal,  as  cheering  as  dreams. 
Then  come,  0  my  friends,  you  joys  of  my  heart. 
Speak  kindly  to  me  and  bid  sorrows  depart. 

/.  L.  Brad;/. 


EARLY  ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

n  HOUGH  it  is  to  the  more  advanced 
period  of  English  civilization  that 
the  student's  attention  in  hi.s  pursuit 
after  literary  excellence  is  drawn,  still  the 
formative  ejaochs  of  the  English  language 
cannot  but  he  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  all  those  who  aim  at  perfection  in  the 
art  of  composition,  or  who  lay  claim  to 
erudition  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  clear  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  utility  the  studj^  of  the  authors  of 
a  later  period  possesses  an  ascendencj^ 
over  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman 
writers.  But  as  regards  interest  the  latter 
must,  in  certain  cases,  receive  preference. 
For  matters  of  antiquity  of  whatsoever 
description  are  surrounded  bj'  greater  in- 


terest than  the  products  of  a  more  recent 
date.  And  what  is  more  enhancing  for  a 
lover  of  English  literature  than  to  ex- 
amine the  ditferent  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  language,  to  study  the  civili- 
zation of  his  fathers  from  the  height  of 
their  literary  merits  and  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive influences  which  the  early  politi- 
cal history  of  England  exerted  over  its 
language  and  literature  ?  It  shall  be  our 
aim  in  the  present  essay  to  treat  briefly 
of  these  topics.  Literature,  in  its  widest 
sense,  may  be  defined  as  "the  verbal  ex- 
pression of  man's  aft'ections  as  acted  upon 
in  his  relations  with  the  material  world, 
with  society  and  with  liis  Creator.  In 
other  words,  it  i.s  the  language  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  human  in  man." 
Tiiere  is  no  difliculty  in  forming  from  the 
above  definition  an  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  domain  of  literature.  And  it  can 
indeed  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  the 
external  character  of  truth  or  of  fiction, 
not  the  accidental  manner  of  its  trans- 
mission, whether  in  the  form  of  writing 
or  clothed  in  the  garb  of  tradition,  but 
the  internal  trait,  namely,  that  it  be  the 
history  of  individualised  humanity, 
which  is  indisijensible  to  it. 

This  cliaracteristic  must  be  found  in  all 
literature.  All  literatitre  should  be  so 
individualized  that  it  would  be  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  so- 
ciety, since  each  man  is  "the  minor  of 
society,"  and  can  with  proi^riety  address 
to  himself  the  words  of  Terence,  "Homo 
gum,  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alicnam- 
puto.^'  Now  what  are  the  causes  that 
tend  to  make  this  mistress  of  civilization 
national  ?  All  must  admit  that  the  litera- 
ture of  e\"ery  country  is  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
arises ;  that  it  is  moulded  according  to  the 
material  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
that  people;  and  that  the  climate  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  pursuits  with 
which  the}^  are  occupied,  exert  a  lasting 
influence  over  the  character  of  their  re- 
spective literatures. 

The  above  named  characteristics,  in 
proportion  as  they  vary  in  different 
cormtries,  make  their  literature  adapted 
to  their  distinctive  marks  and  give  it  a 
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national  character.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
most  adequate  criterion  of  any  people's 
civilization,  pursuits  and  ■  character  is  to 
be  found  in  its  literature.  And  thus  it 
follows  that  the  literatures  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  were  as  widely  different 
as  the  dispositions,  occupations,  endow- 
ments and  situation  of  these  two  people.s; 
and  that  the  1  i  t  e  r  a  r  y  productions  of 
modern  nations  are  akin  to  tliose  of  their 
civilized  predecessors  in  as  much  as  they 
themselves  are  like  to  these  two  nations 
of  antiquity.  All  who  have  studied  the 
literatures  of  Greece  and  of  England  can 
not  help  1_)eing  struck  1  ly  the  resemblance, 
in  many  points,  of  these  ttt'o  literatures. 
And  to  no  other  circumstance  is  this  due 
Ijut  to  the  similarity  of  character  and  oc- 
cupations which  can  be  traced  between 
these  two  nations. 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly  the  early 
situation  of  Britain,  the  successive  changes 
to  which  its  i>eople  were  sulyected,  and 
the  iniiuence  which  these  changes  exerted 
over  their  literary  development. 

"When  the  redoulitafile  legions  of  Caesar 
landed  for  the  first  time  on  the  English 
soil  they  found  that  land  inhaliited  hj  a 
people,  the  characteristics  of  whose  race 
never  before  fell  under  their  considera- 
tion. They  appeared  in  point  of  military 
discipline  and  warlike  valor  superior  to 
any  other  race  of  barbarians  \\'itli  whom 
their  prowess  had  been  hitherto  measured. 
Their  chara,cter  was  one  of  patriotism  and 
adventure.  And  even  after  Julius  Caesar, 
when  A  g  r  i  c  o  1  a  was  devastating  theii- 
plains,  the  national  ardor  of  the  Britons 
was  still  extant,  their  language  was  still 
uninfluenced  Ijy  tliat  of  the  Romans  and 
their  minstrels  e^'en  then  filled  with 
melody,  the  cottage,  the  camj)  and  the 
forest. 

But  what  the  legions  of  declining  Rome 
could  not  effect,  namely,  tlie  permanent 
conquest  of  Britain,  was  accomjjlished  by 
a  horde  of  piratical  adventurers,  until 
then  little  known  among  tlie  peoples  of 
Europe.  Tlie  year  449  is  memorable  in 
the  history  of  England.  It  is  in  this  year 
that  the  Saxons  landed  on  tlie  British 
shore.  And  from  this  year  dates  the 
gradual  dominion  which  these  barbarians 


gained  o\-er  their  unfortunate  opponents, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the 
whole  island  fell  under  Saxon  swa}\ 

During  these  periods  of  domestic  mis- 
fortune originated  the  often  told  tale  of 
"King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,"  which  is  prol)al>ly  the 
earliest  specimen  of  British  literature.  It 
is  scarcely  neccessary  to  state,  that  after 
the  Saxons  became  masters  of  England 
their  own  language  was  brought  into 
vogue  on  the  British  soil.  And  it  is  to 
them  that  the  origin  of  the  English  lang- 
uage must  lie  attributed.  The  Saxons 
sjxike  a  Low  German  dialect  akin  to  the 
modern  Dutch.  This  dialect  is  the  l)asis 
of  our  language;  to  it  must  be  attributed 
the  go^'erning  principles  of  the  English 
tongue. 

The  Saxons  were  a  fierce  and  adven- 
turous i)eoi)le  of  weak  imagination,  en- 
dowed with  no  love  for  refinement  and 
culture.  Their  natural  endowments, 
therefore,  were  little  calculated  to  make 
them  renowned  in  the  field  of  literature. 
And  though  the  oldest  poem  in  central 
Europe,  the  epic  "Beowulf,"  which 
treats  of  the  strife  this  hero  was  en- 
gaged in  with  the  monster  Grendel,  is 
attributed  to  them,  still,  from  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  it  shed  no  lustre  on  their 
race. 

However,  when  British  imagination  and 
ardor  became  Intended  with  the  ferocity 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  the)'  were  no  longer 
destitute  of  the  requisites  necessary  for 
literary  culture.  But  their  progress  was 
slow  and  scarcely  noticeable,  until  re- 
ligion, the  mistress  of  excellejice,  purged 
off  frcim  their  characters  barbaric  rude- 
ness and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  traits 
of  civilization.  No  ])eriod  in  the  history 
of  England  is  more  renowned  than  that 
in  which  Augustine  and  his  monks  be- 
held the  English  shore.  From  the  year 
59G  the  real  progress  of  England  in  civili- 
zation begins.  Her  history  from  this 
date  onward  fiecomes  the  most  interestii^g 
and  best  known  of  anj'  other  European 
nation. 

AMiat  a  won(_lerful  change  overspread 
the  British  isle  wlien  the  self-sacriticing 
monks   began    their   work  of  evansiliza- 
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tion  !  A\'e  now  beliold  the  Saxon  thanes 
discussing  about  the  religion  of  Christ; 
we  see  monasteries  estabhshed;  j'ouths 
flocking  to  them ;  Roman  civihzation  in- 
troduced; the  Roman  alphabet  construed 
into  a  form  adapted  to  the  Saxon  tongue; 
the  harsh  and  rude  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants softened;  civil  strifes  dimin- 
ished; and  more  time  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, to  religion  and  to  art.  And  all 
these  beneficial  results  must  be  attributed 
to  the  ]\Ionks.  What  reason,  therefore, 
have  bigoted  tongues  to  slander  the  mon- 
astic orders  ?  Let  us  trace  results  to  their 
causes  and  we  shall  see  that  the  present 
greatness  of  England  is  in  part  due  to 
their  exertions. 

But  let  our  imagination  wander  in  the 
monasteries  of  early  England.  A\'e  here 
behold  youths  instructed;  the  monks 
transcribing  and  compiling  treatises; 
works  of  art  painted;  sculpture  perfected; 
patriotic  verses,  which  soon  took  their 
tlight  throughout  the  land,  composed; 
hymns  w'ritten,  and  alliteration,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  earlj-  English  poetry,  in- 
■\"ented,  applied  and  perfected. 

The  Saxon  tongue  was  now  steadily 
developing.  It  was  no  longer  the  same 
in  its  grammatical  construction  as  that  of 
the  fifth  century;  but  still  it  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  polished  English  lang. 
uage  of  to  day. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here 
a  speciman  of  early  Saxon  prose.  We 
shall  quote  the  earliest  cop)'  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  This  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  the  year  70S. 

Urin  Fader  thic  artb  in  hcqfcns,  sic  Ge- 
hah/ad  thin  aoiiui,  to  njmcth  thin  ri/c,  sic 
thin  willa  sue  is  in  heofens  and  in  corthn. 
Urin  hlef  ofinvestlie  set  us  to  duig  and  Jor- 
gefe  us  scyhla  urna  sue  \Kforgefen  scijldgum 
urum,  and  no  inlead  nsig  in  custrung  al 
gefrig  vsich  frun  iflc.     Amen. 

But  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
was  used  in  everj^  cottage,  it  nevertheless 
was  little  studied  by  the  learned  men  of 
that  time.  Latin  was  the  medium  through 
whicli  the  early  Saxon  writers  have  be- 
come known  to  us.  And  indeed,  Latin 
was  then  and  for  many  centuries  after 
the    common    language    of  Europe. 


A\'Iietlicr  this  tact  of  having  a  common 
medium  of  intercourse  was  beneficial  to 
mankind  in  general  is  still  a  question 
open  to  discussion.  On  the  one  side,  we 
see  individual  advantages  and  the  general 
amelioration  of  man  through  the  intro- 
duction of  Latin  ci^•ilization.  Whilst  to 
counteract  this  we  have  the  very  slow  de- 
A'clopment  (if  modern  European  lang- 
uages, because  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
great  minds  of  that  p  e  r  i  o  d  of  e^"ery 
country  wrote  in  Latin,  and  consecj[uently 
neglected  the  perfecting  of  their  native 
tongue,  and  the  bondage  with  which  so- 
ciety was  tied  down,  owing  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Roman  manners  among  peoples 
whose  character  was  at  ^■ariance  with  that 
of  the  ancient  conquerers  of  the  world. 
England  likewise  experienced  the  good 
and  evil  efliects  of  this  medium.  Certainly 
her  condition  as  a  nation  of  social  bearing 
was  bettered.  But  such  was  not  the  case 
as  regards  her  literary  advancement  and 
the  perfecting  of  her  language.  We  see 
that  all  the  great  men  in  England  at  this 
period  employed  Latin  in  publishing  their 
ideas  to  the  world.  St.  Gildas,  the  Wise, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  centurj-,  and  who 
is  the  earliest  historian  of  Britain,  was 
one  of  such  men.  His  '^Epistola  de  Ex- 
cidio  Britanniae  ct  Castigatio  Ecclesiastici 
Ordinis^  shall  serve  as  a  monument  of 
his  great  mind;  his  precepts  remain  salu- 
tary and  his  power  of  censure  be  admired 
as  long  as  his  work  shall  not  fall  into 
oblivion. 

At  last,  however,  we  hail  on  the  field 
of  English  poetry  its  first  real  representa- 
tive in  the  person  of  Caedmon,  who  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  He  was  a  monk 
of  Whitl)_y,  of  little  learning  and  aspira- 
tion. The  gift  of  poetrj-  is  supposed  to 
have  been  granted  him  when  already  at 
an  advanced  age. 

His  themes  are  drawn  from  scripture 
and  are  highly  religious.  The  work  by 
which  Caedmon  is  best  known  bears  the 
name  of  "The  Song  of  Creation."  Por- 
tions of  the  bible  are  paraphrased  in  it. 

In  the  footstej)s  of  Caedmon  followed 
Eldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmesburry,  a  great 
musician,  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  in  which  many  of  his 
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works  are  still  extant,  and  a  melodious 
songster. 

His  songs  were  j)oj>ular  even  many 
centuries  after  his  death;  and  King  Alfred 
declared  that  up  to  his  reign  he  was  the 
greatest  song  poet  whom  England  had 
produced.  The  opinions  of  authors  are 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  Eldhelm. 

About  this  time  the  muse  of  poetr_y  left 
the  southern  shores  of  England  and  be- 
took herself  to  the  less  enlightened  pov- 
tions  of  the  island.  Northumbria  now 
gave  liirth  to  poets.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  Cynewulf.  He  was  a  minstrel  by  oc- 
cupation and  possessed  no  small  amount 
of  poetical  genius.  His  early  poetry  is 
adapted  to  the  frivolous  character  of  his 
youth.  ''The  Wanderer,"  ''The  Wife's 
Complaint,"  "The  Ruin"  and  "The  Sea- 
farer" are  the  earliest  of  his  works.  But 
a  change  of  life  likewise  altered  tlic  char- 
acter of  his  verse.  "The  Dream  of  the 
Cross"  and  ''The  Passion  of  St.  -Juliana" 
portray  alike  his  poetical  genius  and  the 
beaut}'  and  gravity  of  his  sentiments, 
when  peaceful  old  age  silenced  tlie  pas- 
sions of  his  youth. 

Songs,  different  in  character,  l;)ut  per- 
haj)s  of  like  genius,  were  written  in  the 
central  part  of  England  at  this  jjeriod. 
"The  Song  of  Brunamliark"  and  "The 
Song  of  the  Fight  of  Maldon,"  are  the 
best  known  of  these  ])roductions. 

Such  is  a  short  nutliae  of  the  poetry 
of  England  up  to  Alfred's  time.  Its 
character,  as  a  whole,   was    twofold:     re- 


ligious  and   warlike 


And    it  faithfullv 


pictured  the  feelings  and  occupations  of 
the  people  of  that  time. 

During  all  this  time,  Englisli  [irose  was 
unheard  of,  until  at  last  it  found  a  worthy 
father  in  Yen.  Bede.  The  history  of  this 
great  scholar  is  known  to  all.  All  know 
to  what  extent  the  works  of  his  genius 
enlightened  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
his  greatest  treatises  were  written  in  Jjatin. 
But  he  has  also  left  us  as  the  last  ettbrts 
of  his  pen  "The  Translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,"  tlie  first  work  of  any  im- 
portance in  English  jirose. 

A  lesser  genius,  hut  not  a  less  ai'duous 
author,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  man- 
kind  in   his  age  and   the   patron  of  all 


learning,  continued  the  good  work  of 
Bede.  This  was  Alcuin,  the  adviser  and 
friend  of  Charlemagne.  But  as  his  works 
were  all  written  in  Latin,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  treat  of  them. 

Up  to  this  period  the  minstrels  and 
monks  sang  and  wrote  at  the  courts  of 
the  E]ngli,sh  Kings.  Now  the  throne  it- 
self was  ornamented  fiy  a  king,  whose 
writings  are  no  less  admiralile  than  his 
exploits.  Alfred  the  Great,  shall  forever 
be  inseparable  from  English  history 
and  literature;  from  history,  because  he 
shall  forever  be  the  model  of  a'  Christian 
and  patriotic  King;  from  literature, 
because  the  encouragement  and  impulse 
he  gave  it  was  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  it  developed  so  rapidly  in  sub- 
sequent periods.  The  genius  of  Bede 
c  o  m  p  i  1  e  d  an  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Latin,  Alfred  made  it  more  instructive 
for  his  sulijects^  by  translating  it  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  also  composed  a  code 
of  laws,  translated  and  enlarged  in  manj' 
l^laces  Boethius's  "Consolations  of  Phil- 
osophy. ' '  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  stated 
that  some  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Alfred  were,  in  all  prolialiility,  the  compo- 
sitions of  some  of  his  subjects,  who,  owing 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  wrote  and 
published  in  the  King's  name.  Before 
the  year  871  there  existed,  chiefly  in  the 
monasteriers,  a  curtailed  record  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  was, 
however,  destitute  of  form  and  order. 
Alfred  took  care  to  have  it  continued  and 
perfected.  And  it  was  owing  chiefly  to 
his  exertions  that  their  arose  the  trust- 
worthy monument  of  early  English  his- 
tory,  "The  Saxon  Chronicle'" 

Everything  seemed  to  promise  peace 
and  prosperity  to  England  at  this  period. 
The  great  King,  who  went  to  his  reward 
in  901,  had  jn-oved  a  mighty  .scourge  for 
all  his  enemies.  And  no  one  expected 
that  those  barbarians  who  liad  exj)eri- 
enced  such  disaster  at  his  hands  would 
again  appear  on  the  British  shore.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Danes  did  ajipear;  and 
they  apjieared  to  conquer  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Literature  again  received  a 
mortal  stroke  from  their  hands  so  that 
iluring  their   dominion  in   England,  but 
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one  author  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
deserving  of  mention  arose  and  tried  to 
revive  the  sinking  spirit  of  English  litera- 
ture. This  was  Aelfrie,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  works  are  numerous 
and  meritorious.  His  Homilies  possess 
passages  of  pathos  and  beauty.  His 
translation  of  the  Biljle  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  religious  spirit  of  his  flock; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  the  first 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  language,  was  of 
inestimable  value. 

But  another  stroke  awaited  the  Saxons. 
They  were  already  becoming  reconciled 
to  their  Danish  Rulers,  when  these  in 
turn  were  hurled  from  the  Saxon  throne 
by  the  terrible  Normans.  The  battle  of 
Hastings  decided  the  fate  of  England,  and 
established  William,  the  Conqueror,  on 
the  throne  of  Alfred. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  cleary  see 
the  influence  that  these  men  exerted  over 
the  literature  of  England  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  ascertain  what  was  their  character 
and  advancement  in  civilization.  The 
Normans  were  a  haughty,  adventurous, 
warlike  and  ijolished  people.  The  wis- 
dom and  religious  character  of  their  prin- 
ces had  made  them  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Europe.  Literature  flourished 
among  them,  works  of  art  were  wrought, 
and  civilization  was  far  advanced  in  their 
land,  if  we  consider  the  general  barbarity 
of  those  times.  We  would  at  first  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  conquest  of  the 
less  civilized  England  by  such  a  nation 
would  prove  highly  beneficial.  But  such 
was  not  the  immediate  result.  A\'illiam 
tried  to  root  out  the  Saxon  tongue.  He 
forced  the  people  to  speak  French.  And, 
in  fact,  had  his  system  been  followed  by 
his  successors  we  would  probablj'  have 
no  English  language  to  boast  of  But 
happily  his  successors  were  less  intent  on 
introducing  their  own  language.  They 
gradually  laid  aside  the  haughty  and 
arrogant  spirit  of  their  country  and  be- 
came themselves,  more  or  less,  imbued 
with  the  traits  of  the  English  people. 
The  common  people,  moreover,  amidst 
all  their  persecutions  retained  their- 
mother  tongue,  and  by  their  instrumenta- 
lity  it   again   partially    revived.       True 
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it  was  a  1 1  e  r  e  d  because  the  two  lang- 
uages were,  as  it  were,  blended  into  one, 
but  it  was  not  destroyed. 

England  at  this  period  produced  many 
great  men,  among  whom  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm  were  the  most  renowned.  But 
these,  like  their  great  predecessors,  Bede 
and  Alcuin,  wrote  in  Latin.  They  did 
much  to  perfect  Theology,  correct  Phil- 
osophy, and  to  establish  the  Scholastic 
system.  Of  English  poets  belonging  to 
this  period  we  have  none  worth}'  of 
note. 

The  so-called  "Moral  Ode"  is  the  first 
work  in  rhyme  of  this  time.  This  was 
followed  in  1200  by  the  "Sayings  of 
Alfred."  From  this  epoch  begins  also 
the  real  and  progressive  rise  of  English 
literature. 

Numerous  authors  now  began  to  per- 
fect their  native  tongue.  Their  materials 
for  composition  'i\-ere  drawn  chiefly  from 
French  sources. 

Robert  Manning,  a  Jlendicant  Friar, 
comes  first  in  point  of  time.  His  memory 
is  preserved  by  translations  from  the 
French.  "The  Manual  of  Sins"  is  his 
chief  work 

'W'illiam  Shoreham  translated  the 
Psalter  into  English  prose  shortly  after 
the  death  of  ^Manning. 

The  metrical  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1328, 
was  considered  to  Ijc  a  masterpiece  of 
that  time. 

During  all  this  epoch  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle was  continued.  It  yearly  became 
of  more  importance  and  in  its  pages  we 
can  most  adequately  notice  the  successive 
changes  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 

History  was  ably  represented  in  the 
twelfth  century  bj'  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and' Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The 
latter,  especially,  has  clone  an  invaluable 
service  to  English  literature,  because  it  is 
from  his  "Historia  Britonum"  that  the 
great  authors  of  Scotch  themes  have 
drawn  their  materials 

Al:)out  the  year  1205,  a  priest  of  Wor- 
cestershire, named  Laymon,  gave  to  Eng- 
land his  "Brut."  This  work  is  a  trans- 
lation from  Wace's  "Roman  de  Brut 
cV  Angleterre."        Lajmion's    language   is 
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simple,  his  style  descriptive  and  o.ften 
strong.  This  work  was  destined  Idj  him 
for  the  country  people.  Its  plot  is  taken 
from  the  early  historj^  of  the  Britons. 

Shortly  after  this  appeared  a  numljer 
of  authors  who  de^'oted  themselves  to 
Story  Telling.  .  Their  names  are  unknown 
but  their  works  remain.  Among  these 
works  are  "The  Romance  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram," "Havelok,  the  Dane"  and  "King 
Horn."  Their  form  is  French  and  their 
style  is  likewise  imitative. 

The  Ormulum,  written  by  Ormin  about 
1215,  contributed  much  to  revive  the  de- 
caying religious  spirit  in  the  towns.  It 
is  written  in  rhyme  and  contains  a  series 
of  homilies  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

French  Romance  became  very  popular 
in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Of  the  four  great  ro- 
-niances  which  appeared  about  this  time, 
"King  Arthur"  was  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  This  was  followed  by  the  "Charle- 
magne and  his  Twelve  Peers."  "The 
Life  of  Alexander"  came  next.  It  was 
probably  written  after  the  Crusades.  The 
fourth  was  that  of  "The  Siege  of  Troy." 
These  were  the  nioft  popular  works  in 
England  until  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

But  while  English  literature  was  flour- 
ishing, the  Monks,  who  had  given  it  the 
first  impulse,  had  fallen  into  disgrace. 
Tliey  were  charged  with  crimes  of  which 
they  were  not  the  authors,  scorned  be- 
cause of  their  alleged  corruption,  though, 
as  a  liody,  they  never  became  relaxed. 
And  now  the  tide  of  religious  revival  was 
turned  against  them,  because  their  preach- 
ing seemed  to  be  too  harsh  for  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  age.  Wiclif  was 
their  great  opponent.  He  wrote  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century'. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  is  his  princi- 
pal work.  Wiclif  influenced  our  lang- 
uage to  a  great  extent;  he  added  another 
phase  to  its  employment,  namely,  that  of 
religious  disputation. 

In  the  realms  of  poetry,  Langland  was 
the  greatest  representative  of  this  time. 
He  wrote  some  years  before  Wiclif.  His 
best  production  is  the  "Vision  of  Piers, 
the  Plowman."  This  work  is  seemingl}' 
clothed  in  the  garlj  of  truth,  piety  and 


justice;  but  in  reality  it  is  a  sharp  invec- 
tive against  the  unoffending  monks  and 
more  so  against  the  Church.  It,  how- 
ever, became  very  popular  in  those  times. 
Previous  to  this  epoch,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  lived  in  England  a  monk 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  whose  scien- 
tific research  was  scarcely  ever  equalled, 
never  surpassed.  He  was  the  first  real 
author  and  supporter  of  the  Inductire 
theory.  And  had  the  minds  of  England 
been  then  sufficientlj^  imbued  with  science 
and  learning,  had  the  advancement  of  the 
age  itself  been  proportioned  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  Roger  Bacon  would 
have  attained  in  the  world  of  Science  that 
position  and  renown  which  his  successor, 
Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  enjoyed.  A 
close  comparison  between  the  "Opus 
Mcijuti"  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  the  "Novum 
Organom'"  of  Francis  Bacon  adequately 
proves  that  the  doctrine  of  the  former  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  latter,  with  one 
single  exception,  namely,  that  the  Monk 
rose  above  the  errors  into  which  the 
Chancellor  fell. 

Such  is  a  short  history  of  the  early 
literature  of  England ;  a  history  instruc- 
tive to  the  highest  degree  on  account  of 
the  many  human  elements  which  are 
blended  in  its  scope;  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  phases  of  social, 
political  and  intellectual  life  which  it  in- 
cludes, and  "\-aluable  because  it  is  the 
foundation  and  corner-stone  of  English 
literature.  If  England  has  surpassed 
other  nations  in  the  arena  of  literature,  it 
is  not  because  the  Saxon  race  was  en- 
dowed with  surpassing  qualities,  luit  on 
account  of  the  union  of  different  na- 
tionalities into  one  common  body,  which 
was  effected  during  the  early  jjeriods  of 
English  existence.  If  the  English  lang- 
uage is  now  asserting  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  the  reason  for  this  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  its  perfection,  but  in  its  equal 
adaptation  to  different  nationalities. 

What  at  first  seemed  impossible,  nanu»- 
ly,  the  formal  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  British  character  fl-as  rendered  indis- 
pensible  by  necessity  and  easy  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  And  when  the  Normans 
invaded    England,    though    all    thought 
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that  the  Saxons,  their  manners  and  lang- 
uage would  have  fallen  an  unhappy  prey 
to  Norman  arrogance,  a  happ}'  absorption 
of  jirinciples  and  character  took  place 
which  at  once  placed  England  at  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  and  t'aused  those 
elements  to  be  combined  which  have  ever 
since  aided  her  in  her  rapiil  advancement 
in  civilization. 

But,  when  we  turn  back  to  look  into 
the  intrinsic  reasons  which  brought  Eng- 
land in  safety  through  such  storms  and 
tempests,  which  endowed  her  with  (quali- 
ties, character  and  learning,  sufficient  for 
the  concpiering  of  the  greatest  dangers ; 
when  we  now  trace  effects  to  their  first 
principles,  and  judge  of  the  present  great 
fabric  of  English  civil  and  intellectual  re- 
nown according  to  the  early  foundation 
of  her  nationality,  we  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting that  England  owes  her  literary 
grandeur  to  the  zeal  of  lier  early  monastic 
orders  and  to  the  benefits  of  Christian 
and  Catholic  civilization. 

F.  A.  Rethi, 

'67. 

SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS. 

lyuRixG  last  summer,  I,  with  three  other 
Pittsliurgers,  had  taken  a  vacation 
trip  through  the  Lakes  and  up  to  Macki- 
nac Island.  While  there,  we  were  in- 
fcirmed  that  a  very  pleasant  side-trip 
would  l:>e  taken  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  And 
since  we  were  "on  pleasure  lient, "  we 
left  Mackinac  early  in  the  morning,  and 
after  a  day's  pleasant  voyage,  the  increas- 
ing number  of  cjuaint  little  settlements  on 
either  side  of  the  St.  Mary's  river  told  us 
that  we  were  soon  to  arrive  at  our  desti- 
nation, Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  a  short 
time,  the  crowd  on  the  boat's  deck  could 
mal<e  out  the  outline  of  the  great  Inter- 
national Bridge  which  connect.s  the  United 
States  with  Canada.  At  last,  about  half- 
past  six,  our  boat  came  to  a  stop  along- 
side a  large  wharf;  everything  was  bustle 
and  excitement  until  the  passengers  had 
gathered  uj)  their  luggage  and  prepared 
to  set  out  to  see  the  town. 

After   fighting    our   way    through    the 


crowd  of  yelling  cabmen,  hotel  runners 
and  other  Philistines,  we  soon  encountered 
another  olistacle  in  the  shape  of  a  noble 
red  man.  He  said  not  a  word  an<I  yet 
we  were  all  fascinated  by  the  look  of 
supreme  enjoyment  which  radiated  over 
his  visage.  For  Ids  countenance  was  one 
vast,  comprehensive  smile  and  bore  such 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  rising  .sun,  that 
one  could  imagine  him  old  Sol's  repre- 
sentative on  earth.  Of  course,  we  all 
wanted  to  lie  let  into  the  joke  and  were 
informed,  with  more  smiles,  that  he  was 
ad^■ance  agent  for  the  Indians  who  had 
the  monopoly  of  shooting  the  ''Soo. " 
Having  never  indulged  in  that  kind  of 
shooting  before,  our  party  unanimously 
agreed  to  succumb  to  the  Indian's  smiles 
and  arguments. 

Then  our  noble  red  friend  piloted  us 
through  the  city  along  the  largest  docks 
in  the  world;  and  at  last  we  arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  start  was  to  Ije  made. 
There  we  were  introduced  to  John  Bouch- 
er, a  full-blooded  "Soo''  Jndian  about 
60  years  old,  who  had  had  the  monopoly 
of  that  business  for  forty  year.  We  were 
directed  to  take  oar  seats  in  a  large  liirch 
bark  canoe,  and  after  lieing  well  covered 
up  with  blankets,  the  utility  of  which  we 
understood  later,  we  were  pushed  off. 

Old  John  Boucher  stood  up  in  the 
prow,  wliile  a  son  of  his  took  care  of  the 
stern  of  our  little  craft,  and  lioth  com- 
menced to  pole  us  up  stream.  The  dex- 
terity with  which  they  drove  the  canoe 
up  against  that  rushing  current  seemed 
wonderful  to  us  Pittsburgers.  At  times 
it  looked  as  though  the  eddies  would 
whirl  our  l.ioat  around  and  send  us  swiftly 
on  to  the  bare  rocks,  which  lifted  their 
heads  up  out  of  the  torrent.  But  finally 
we  rounded  the  head  of  the  little  island, 
and  with  one  strong  shove  shot  out  into 
the  real  rajoids.  The  Indians  had  no 
sooner  ceased  poling,  preparatory  to  tak- 
ing up  their  paddles,  than  that  swift  cur- 
rent caught  us  and  we  were  racing  along 
at  lightning  speed;  with  a  few  dexterous 
strokes  of  their  short,  broad  paddles,  our 
guides  gained  control  of  the  bobbing 
canoe. 

Old  John  cuided  our  frail  little  canoe 
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into  the  very  centre  of  the  current,  and 
on  we  rushed,  surrounded  by  a  hoillng, 
seething,  rushing  mass  of  water.  Now, 
our  1:)oat  would  scrajje  along  some  hidden 
rock,  and  in  a  second  we  would  be  met 
by  a  great  white  foaming  wave  that  would 
almost  overwhelm  us.  Once  we  were 
caught  by  an  eddy  and  were  swirled 
around  two  or  three  times,  but  a  dexter- 
ous push  from  John's  jjaddle  sent  us 
rushing  on  our  way  again.  Sometimes 
the  spraj'  from  an  extra  large  roller  -would 
fl)'  over  us,  eliciting  shrieks  from  the  two 
ladies  and  laughter  from  our  two  guides. 

But  now  we  were  getting  into  the  very 
worst  of  our  ride,  or  at  least  the  most  ex- 
citing part  of  it,  for  in  a  moment  we 
would  be  upon  a  great,  roaring  l:)reaker, 
a  long  line  of  snowy  white,  foaming,  boil- 
ing water,  towering  many  feet  above  us. 
Old  John  turned  around  with  a  warning 
shout,  then  plied  his  paddle  vigorously. 
Just  as  we  met  the  roller,  John  and  his 
son  began  to  shout  and  yell  in  true  Indian 
stjde,  and,  carried  away  by  our  exhiliara- 
tion  and  the  sight  of  that  great  white  line 
approaching  us,  every  one  of  us  shouted 
too,  and  I  maj^  say,  with  pardonaljle 
pride,  that  we  beat  the  Indians  at  their 
own  game.  Now  we  meet  the  wa^-e  and 
our  little  canoe  rises  and  surmounts  it 
easily,  while  mj  shouting  is  suddenly 
stop)f)ed  by  a  dense  sheet  of  water,  part 
of  which  drove  me  to  drink  and  almost 
choked  me,  while  the  remainder  imj^ar- 
tially  drenched  the  whole  party. 

This  circumstance  somewhat  dampened 
our  spirits  as  well  as  our  clothes,  and  after 
recovering  from  our  surprise,  we  found 
ourselves  1.)obl)ing  up  and  down  in  a 
peaceful  kind  of  a  way  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  just  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  our  steamer.  The  two  Indians  paddled 
us  to  the  pier  where  we  found  our  friend 
of  the  gigantic  smiles  still  smiling,  and 
his  grin  actually  broadened  into  a  chuckle 
when  we  paid  him  his  dues.  "His 
bright  smile  haunts  me  still."  Old  John 
and  his  son  left  us  with  a  fe^v  words  in  a 
French-English  patois,  which  the  linguist 
of  the  party  translated  into  plain  English 
as  a  touching  farewell. 

We  then  separated  to  -s-iew  the  other 


attractions  of  Sault  St.  Marie,  but  none 
of  the  sights  I  saw  there  will  I  ever  re- 
memljer  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
shooting  of  the  rapids. 


Albert  J.  LoeffJer, 


'97. 


REFORMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


[Speech  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Literary  Union, 
December  6th,  1896.] 

Mr.  Ghnirnmn  and  Gentlemen  : 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  the 
earh'  settlers  of  our  country  gave  their 
attention,  after  they  had  fairh'  made  their 
settlements  habitable,  was  the  providing 
of  some  means  of  education  for  their 
children.  As  the  greater  number  of  our 
early  colonists  abandoned  their  native 
shores  for  the  sole  purjjose  of  obtaining 
the  religious  freedom,  which  they  so 
much  desired,  yet  which  was  so  cruelly 
denied  them,  it  was  only  natural  for  them 
when  opening  their  schools  to  provide  for 
such  instruction  as  would  suit  their  own 
wishes.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  this 
since  each  colony  was  so  far  separated 
from  its  neighljor  that  ^-ery  little  inter- 
course could  be  had.  Steam  engines  or 
trolly  cars  were  as  yet  buried  within  the 
woml)  of  futurity.  The  members  of  each 
religious  creed  lived  in  separate  colonies, 
as  for  instance  the  Catholics  of  Maryland, 
the  Pilgrims  of  Massachusetts,  or  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvan^a.  Their  jjrivate 
systems  of  education  were  found  to  work 
very  well  while  the  country  was  ruled 
over  by  Great  Britain;  Init,  after  the 
Revolution,  when  all  the  separate  colonies 
were  amalgamated  into  our  present  Union 
and  familiar  intercourse  was  established, 
the  school-question  again  presented  itself. 

The  prevailing  s.ystem  was  found  to  be 
altogether  inadequate  and  it  took  j'ears 
of  effort  and  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  before  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  education  to  suit  the 
country's  demands.  The  piublic  school 
system  which  they  adopted  was  to  em- 
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limee,  as  much  as  possihle.  all  the  human  years  of  hard  study  and  deeji  thinking  to 

sciences    as    taught    in    the    scliools    of  jirohe  and  fathom.      I  wonder  bow  they 

Europe.       Religious    training   alone    was  would  learn  their  Arithmetic,  their  His- 

restricted  to  the  reading  of  a  Chapter  of  tory  or  Geography  shoulil   the   professor 

the  Bil)le  every  day.      This  was  deemed  satisfy    himself  with     nier(.'ly    reading   a 

sullieieut  to  satisty  the  great  majority  of  cha]iter  on  these  suVijects  every  day.    You 

the  people.      Catliolics  at  that  period  were  know  full   well   that   the   Bifile  is   not  a 


^11  few  in  numlier.  tliat  they  were  lightly 
regarded. 

But.  gentlemen,  that  system  of  educa- 
tion' has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The 
mere  handful  of  Catholics  which  this 
country  then  possessed  has  grown  to  the 
numlier  nf  12,000,000.  They  no  longer 
form  an  insigniticant  part  nf  our  popula- 
tiiui.  and.  what  is  of  greater  value,  they 
liavc  proved  themselves  worthy  of  tlie 
country  they  have  adopted.  Did  not 
such  men  as  Lafayette,  Montgomery, 
Kosciusko,  Pulaski.  Sullivan,  the  two 
Carrolls,  and  a  host  of  others,  hoth  known 
and  unknown,  show  this  in  our  country's 
first  struggle  for  lilierty  ?  Have  nut  such 
men  as  iSheridan.  ^McL'lellan  and  Sher- 
man hccome  immortalized  in  our 
coimtry's  history  on  account  of  their 
valor,  patriotisnj  and  devotedness  in  main- 
taining that  liherty  and  union  lirought 
ahout  hy  their  illustrious  predecessors? 
A\'here,  amongst  all  our  ministers  and 
devotees  of  Religion,  do  we  find  stich  a 
self-sacritieing  body  of  men  and  women 
as  that  of  our  Catholic  priesthood  and 
Catholic  sisterhood  ?  And  now,  do  von 
think  that  a  religion  which  is  cajxilile  of      tions   were   founded. 


fiook  tliat  can  be  easily  understood  by 
all.  A\'e  learn  this  from  St.  Peter  him- 
self, who  tells  us  there  are  many  things 
that  are  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
cause  destruction  to  numerous  unlearned 
readers. 

Now.  since  the  students  of  our  iniblic 
schools  receive  no  religious  training,  it  is 
evident  that  their  morality  will  conse- 
quently sutler.  It  is  in  the  school  room 
that  lasting  imiiressions  are  made  on  the 
minds  of  youth.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Cliair- 
nian.  what  will  be  the  results  of  allowing 
innocent  children  to  mingle  with  those 
jiujiils  who.  though  getting  no  moral 
training  at  liome  and  none  at  school,  are 
wholly  given  up  to  their  passions  and 
natural  evil  inclinations  ?  The  daily 
papers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  continually, 
answering  this  question  with  sad  ex- 
amples. 

Therefore,  ]iarents  who  see  that  the 
mcn-als  of  their  children  are  endangered 
in  institutions  of  this  kinl,  cannot  satisfy 
consciences  and  s  e  n  il  them  to  such 
sclrools.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
parish  schools  and  other  private  institu- 


It 


on   this   ac- 


possessing  such  a  nol:)le  class  of  people 
should  not  be  allowed  the  small  i^rivilege 
of  having  its  children  taught  in  the  public 
schools  with  sitch  arrangements  made  as 
will  provide  for  their  religious  instruction 
in  the  faith  (if  their  fathers  ? 


count,  also,  that  many  well-meaning  Pro- 
testants patronize  Catholic  institutions 
and  jDay  high  prices  for  the  education  of 
their. children.  But  let  us  consider  the 
position  of  the  jioor  Catholic  '\^'orking- 
nian.        He    has   to    sustain   the    doulile 


Our  piresent  public  school  system  pro-      burden  of  supporting  the  public  school  of 


vides  for  no  religious  instruction,  except 
what  may  lie  gathered  from  the  reading 
of  a  Chapter  of  the  Bible  every  day.  and 
that  too.  according  to  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion. Imagine  children  as  young  as  five 
or  six  years  of  age  listening  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  every  day  without  any 
explanation    whatever.        They    are    ex- 


his  district,  of  which  he  can  make  no 
use.  as  well  as  the  parochial  school  that 
his  children  attend.  If  this  is  not  in- 
justice, 'Sir.  Chairman,  what  on  earth  is 
justice  ? 

Xow,  in  a  country  where  ■'union''  is 
the  watchword,  it  is  not  at  all  in  ac- 
cordance   with   that    spirit    to    have   our 


pected  to  understand  and  interpret  those  young  people  educated  in  schools  almost 
very  texts  and  writings  of  Holy  Scripture,  entirely  dift'erent  in  their  ^iews  and  prin- 
that  learned  divines  have  spent  so  many      ciples.     These  young  people  grow  up,  so 
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to  speak,  in  different  climes;  different 
ideas  are  continually  developed  in  their 
minds.  How  man_y  signs  have  we  not 
at  present  to  sho^v  that  the  grand  Union, 
for  which  so  much  patriotic  blood  was 
shed,  may  be  severed  by  factions  arising 
from  wrong  opinions  and  misunderstand- 
ings, which  wrong  opinions  and  mis- 
understandings, I  say,  would  never  have 
arisen  if  all  the  children  of  the  nation 
were  nurtured  by  one  loving  mother,  I 
mean  iDy  one  stable,  firm  and  lasting  pulj- 
lic  school  system,  that  would  provide  for 
the  wants  of  all  our  rising  generation  ?  . 

Another  great  evil  of  our  times  is  the 
daily  multiplication  of  those  so-called  re- 
ligious sects.  This  evil,  I  maintain  with 
special  emphasis,  can  he  traced  back  to 
the  fact  that  children  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  maturity  with  those  erroneous  views 
and  opinions  on  religious  matters  that 
are  sure  to  enter  their  minds  since  the}^ 
have  received  no  religious  education. 
Thus  we  see  some  fanatic  who  thinks  that 
"he  knows  it  all"  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  religion,  casting  aside  all  the 
teaching  and  customs  of  his  forefathers, 
nay  even  of  Christ  Himself,  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  method,  or  I  should  s&y 
farce,  that  suits  his  views  and  his  fanati- 
cal whims.  Scarcely  do  •\ve  hear  of  a 
meeting  or  convention  of  our  separated 
brethren  in  wliicli  there  is  not  some  dis- 
sension and  discord,  or  in  which  a  new 
sect  has  not  l)een  born.  The  verj'  text 
books  our  young  people  have  to  read  are 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Their  religion 
and  their  morality  is  in  great  danger 
when  reading  such  standard  authors  as 
yhakespere,  Milton,  Dryden  and  Tenny- 
son, unless  they  ha-^-e  a  professor  capable 
of  showing  them  how  to  extract  what  is 
good  and  cast  aside  Avhat  is  injurious. 
If  this  is  so  for  the  authors  of  our  own 
language,  what  need  I  say  for  students 
who  are  reading  the  ancient  pagan  clas- 
sics such  as  Ovid  or  Horace  ? 

But,  gentlemen,  laying  aside  the  re- 
ligious ([uestion,  there  is  vast  room  for 
reform  in  the  very  management  of  the 
secular  department  of  our  public  schools. 
They  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a 
money-making,   egotistic  and  sclf-ele^'at- 


ing  clique  of  politicians.  These  men 
work  themselves  into  the  management  of 
th(i  pul.)lic  schools  Ijj'  means  of  that  cor- 
ruijtion  and  liriber}'  so  much  resorted  to 
b}'  our  candidates  for  political  distinction. 
Not  the  least  thought  is  given  to  their 
fitness  for  the  responsible  positions  they 
are  to  hold;  and  thus  it  is  that  men  of 
real  merit  cannot  get  a  position.  'What 
a  misfortune  to  find  worthy  graduates 
from  our  most  distinguished  universities 
compelled  to  accept  positions  as  common 
school  teachers  in  some  country  village, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  find -such  illit- 
erate men  at  the  helm  of  our  pulalic 
school  att'airs.  It  is  by  the  comljined 
eftbrts  of  the  so-called  loyal  American 
factions,  that  there  have  crept  into  our 
pul)lic  schools  such  disorders  as  will  in  a 
short  time,  if  not  resisted,  be  the  cause 
of  crushing  our  public  institutions  alto- 
gether. The  legislation  of  our  period  is 
to  be  l3lamed  for  its  neglect  of  such  seri- 
ous matters  as  education.  Time  is  wasted 
with  long  and  serious  dcljates  upon  very 
trifling  sul:)jects,  while  the  more  import- 
ant ones  are  cast  aside.  Imagine  the 
State  legislation  of  Ohio  giving  its  pre- 
cious time  to  the  del^ating  and  passing  of 
that  silly  law  regarding  the  wearing  of 
high  hats  in  theatres.  And  where  in 
civilized  countries  will  you  find  such  a 
monster  of  a  b  s  u  r  d  i  t  y  as  the  present 
"Raines  Hotel  Law"  of  New  York?  It 
is  a  farce  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  man}^  of  our  State 
legislations;  far  lietter  would  it  be  for 
them  to  spend  their  time  endeavoring  to 
reform  our  public  schools. 

But,  iNIr.  Chairman,  tlife  wofthy  opposers 
of  these  measures  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  we  are  harping  on  reform  and 
at  the  same  tune  presenting  no  remed}^ 
that    could    be    introduced     etfectually. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  difficult, 
I  admit,  to  establish  -what  I  consider  my 
ideal  public  school.  But  were  we  only 
to  adopt  the  system  which  at  present  is 
in  vogue  in  the  national  schools  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  it  would  lie  a  great  ad- 
vance on  our  educational  system.  The 
method  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  so  arranged  that  it  meets  the 
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i.leniands  of  h  o  t  h  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. The  State  regulates  and  sup- 
ports these  national  schools.  There  is  a 
hoard  of  examiners  appointed  whose  duty 
it  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  see  that  every 
detail  is  faithfully  carried  out.  These  are 
always  experienced  scholars  and  men  of 
the  highest  principles.  Certain  hours 
e\-ery  da}',  after  the  regular  course  of  stu- 
dies, are  devoted  to  religious  instruction 
by  competent  teachers  of  both  religious 
denominations,  so  that  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  made  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  secular  knowl- 
edge. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  traced  for  you 
our  public  school  system  from  its  very 
beginning.  A^'e  have  seen  the  methods 
of  education  adopted  liy  the  early  settlers, 
also  how  the  educational  cpiestion  grew 
in  importance,  just  as  our  country  grew 
in  power.  I  have  proved  to  you  that  the 
public  school  system  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, or,  in  other  words,  that  it  does 
not  meet  the  demands  of  all  the  people 
of  our  day.  We  have  seen  the  injustice 
which  Catholics  suffer  in  this  respect, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
greatest  men,  our  bravest  generals,  our 
most  devoted  defenders  have  been  Catho- 
lics. We  have  seen  that  morality  neces- 
sarily suffers  in  our  j^ublic  schools  since 
tliey  give  no  religious  ti'aining  whatever; 
that  religious  sects  are  multiplied.  Aside 
from  this,  we  noticed  that  the  present 
management  of  the  secular  department  is 
defective,  and  that  State  legislation  is  in 
fault  for  not  attending  to  this  important 
question. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  and  arguments,  is 
there  a  single  jjerson  here,  not  excepting 
my  honorable  opponents,  who  does  not 
feel  convinced  that  the  present  public 
school  system  is  defective  and  that  it  does 
not  meet  the  wants  of  all  our  people  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  some 
reform  to  be  speedilj'  introduced  ? 

Robert  A.  i?o.«, 

'C8. 


SKATING. 

Amoxo  the  various  winter  si^orts,  skat- 
ing may  be  considered  as  the  most  popu- 
lar, .Vthletes  compete  in  this  liranch  of 
exercise  as  much,  and  perhaps  even  more, 
than  they  do  in  any  other.  Champion- 
ships are  sought  for  Avith  great  eagerness, 
and  persons  ]iossessing  medals  of  merit 
for  their  aptness  in  skating  are  looked 
upon  with  admiration  by  the  sport-loving 
pulilic.  Even  greater  honors  accrue  to 
those  who  participate  in  the  different 
games  played  upon  the  ice.  These  games 
have  lu-ought  skating  lieforo  the  notice  of 
the  pulilic  to  a  very  great  extent.  They 
form  the  national  games  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors,  and  arouse  as  much  interest 
there  as  baseliall  does  in  our  own 
country. 

^lany  people  who  are  too  timorous  to 
take  part  in  any  other  out-door  sport, 
take  great  interest  in  skating.  This  was 
especially  true,  when  the  Casino,  the 
only  in-door  skating  place  in  our  whole 
state,  was  opened.  This  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  skating  in  our  vicinity  bj'  en- 
aliling  the  pulilic  to  enjoy  this  sport  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Indoor 
skating  has  many  advantages  o^'er  skat- 
ing in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  also  fraught 
with  disadvantages.  The  ice  is  generally 
in  good  condition  and  no  thawing  or 
melting  need  be  feared,  fmt,  like  all  arti- 
ficial ice,  it  is  very  brittle  and  easilv  cut. 
Again,  the  temperature  is  always  moder- 
ate, but  this  causes  the  air  to  become  im- 
pure in  a  short  time,  especially  if  many 
people  are  present. 

Indoor  skating,  however,  did  not  last 
long  in  our  cit}'.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter  the  Casino  was  entirelj^  destroyed 
l"iy  fire.  This  obliged  all  lovei's  of  skat- 
ing to  betake  themselves  to  outdoor  ponds 
in  order  to  enjoy  their  favorite  sport. 
Many  new  ponds  were  quickly  provided 
for  their  convenience  by  flooding  various 
athletic  parks.  The  numerous  throngs 
that  daily  frec^uent  these  ponds,  show 
that  the  public  prefers  this  kind  of  skat- 
ing to  any  other.  Certainlj',  there  are 
more  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  jire- 
paring  these  ponds,  l:iut  when  they  are 
once  in  proper  condition,  they  have  many 
advantages  over  indoor  ponds.  Besides 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  indoors. 

L.    E.   K. 
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iDebating  Societies. 

In  this  age  of  advanced  enlightenment 
and  progres.s,  tlie  one  wlio  avouLI  nialce 
his  mark  in  life  and  leave  his  "footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time,"  must,  b}'  stringent 
discipline  and  assiduous  apiilicatioii,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  youth  endea\'or  to  ht  liim- 
self  for  the  sphere  in  wltich  he  liopes  to 
a.ttain  his  cherished  oliject.  The  Ihct  that 
a  young  man  is  engaged  in  the  tedious, 
though  not  un})leasant  life  of  a  college 
student,  indicates  that  he  has  sometliing 
serious  at  lieart,  some  special  vocation  to- 
wards which  he  is  tending,  and  for  the 
requirements  of  wliieli,  in  a  more  or  less 
general  way,  he  is  striving  to  prepare 
himself  In  view  of  tliis  it  can  easily  be 
perceived  how  beneficial  and  desirable, 
aye,  how  necessary  it  is  to  liave  in  every 
college  a  thoroughly  organized  and  pro- 
jjerly  managed  Deflating  Society.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  role  of  every  educational  insti- 
tution to  liestow  suHicient  attention  upon 
this  important  matter.  The  conscienti- 
I  ous  practice  of  the  duties  incumltcnt  on 
j  each  mcmVter  of  such  a  society  cannot 
liut   prove   advantageous,  and   alfords  an 


unusual  opportunity  of  developing  both 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 

When  brought  to  behold  how  our 
strongest  arguments  and  favorite  hobbies 
are  criticised  and  refuted,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  the  necessit}^  of  close  and 
careful  thinking.  When,  on  reflection, 
we  find  that  on  this  point  or  that  our 
language  did  not  fully  and  clearly  convey 
\  the  meaning  of  the  thought  which  we 
sought  to  express,  the  importance  of  ex- 
actness in  oiu-  choice  of  expressions  and 
of  perspicuity  in  our  language  becomes 
ajiparent.  When  we  oliserve  fhe  piower 
with  whicJi  our  opponent  moves,  and 
swaj^s  his  audience,  we  recognize  at  once 
the  potency  of  style  and  of  logical  reason- 
ing. 

Self-impi'ovenient  is  the  ultimate  oliject 
of  all  our  labor,  and  in  the  Deflating  So- 
ciety an  adniiral:ile  opportunit}''  is  afforded 
to  attain  this  end,  not  merely  in  the  very 
important  matter  of  public  speaking,  liut 
especiall}'  in  the  training  which  will  pre- 
pare us  for  any  walk  of  life,  for  any  jiufi- 
lic  profession  or  occupation. 

And,  in  addition,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
slight  importance,  that  a  student  learn  to 
have  his  views  criticised  and  rejected,  and 
that  he  become  accustomed  to  receive  this 
with  diLe  grace  and  humility  of  spirit. 
To  dispiLte  ^vith  an  opponent  whose  errors 
one  clearly  perceives  and  which  the  dis- 
jiutant  himself  obstinately  jjersists  in 
maintaining,  without  Victraying  one's  im- 
patience or  heated  feelings,  reqiiires  no 
ordinary  self-control  and  presence  of 
mind. 

Such  a  d  V  a  n  t  a  g  c  s  are  e^'idently 
sutlicient  tii  recommend  fhe  establishment 
and  maintainance  of  Debating  Societies 
among  students.  Jloreover,  they  carry 
along  witli  them  a  degree  of  pleasure 
which  of  itself  compensates  for  the  tedium 
of  a  careful  preparation  of  our  respective 
parts.  The  drea<l  moniitony  of  college 
life  during  the  winter  months  can  lie  ef- 
fectually and  advantageou.sly  broken  liy 
these  literary  meetings  and  discussions. 
Xo  more  pleasing  or  useful  numlier  could 
be  included  in  tlie  programme  of  the  week- 
ly concerts  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  many 
colleges.       There  arc,  indeed,  many  per- 
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sons  who  would  prefer  to  have  more  of 
the  drama  and  tragedy  reliearsed  on  the 
college  stage.  But  there  is  little  of  real 
utility  in  that.  Ordinarily,  such  produe- 
ti<ins  at  students'  hands  are  so  mediocre 
tliat  Init  little  pleasure  is  derived  Irom 
tlicni;  and  the  lessons  which  the  author 
intended  to  embody  in  the  play  are  al- 
most entirely  lost  in  the  wliirl  of  criticism 
and  specious  fault-rtnding.  wliich  these 
amateur  productions  often  elicit.  The 
student  who  has  spent  hours  in  laliorious 
preparation  of  his  part  is  not  at  all  re- 
compensed for  his  toil.  All  the  ideas, 
as  well  as  the  language,  are  those  of  an- 
other, and  individuality  and  original 
thought  are  wholly  ignored,  so  that,  aside 
from  the  henetits  of  a  niere  memory  re- 
cital or  elocutionary  display,  the  student 
can  derij-^no  gQod  from  these  second- 
hand perforinajices. 

K.   .1.    M. 


/IDU5iC.  . 

^  t. 

The  cultivation  6t  music  should  receive 
great  attention — far  more  than  it  does,  in 
our  educational  institutions.  It  is  of 
vcrv  great  imiiortance  in  tlie  training  of 
youth,  for  there  is  no  other  means  of  cul- 
ture at  all  comjiaralde  to  it  for  refining 
the  mind  and  softening  down  the  rugged- 
ness  of  cliaracter  in  young  persons.  All 
those  who  have  theorized  on  tlie  training 
of  youtli  have  given  music  an  important 
plan.'  in  education.  Plato,  who  banished 
poetry  from  his  republic,  holds  music  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Indeed,  music 
and  athletics  are,  according  to  him,  tlie 
only  iiranches  in  which  a  youth  ought  to 
be  trained.  He  advocates  athletics  for 
training  the  body;  and  so  great  is  his 
confidence  in  the  power  of  music,  that  he 
deems  it  suliicient  culture,  both  for  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  Xor,  indeed,  was 
the  confidence  of  this  great  philosopher 
altogether  misplaced.  No  other  art  has 
such  power  to  raise  the  soul  aliove  earthly 
desires  and  fill  it  with  nolile  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  It  purifies  man  from 
his  passions  and  soothes  and  cahus  him. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  its  influence  for  good, 


that  many  ancient  ijhilosophe'rs  con- 
sidered it  to  be  of  divine  origin.  On  the 
contrary,  men  wlio  are  not  influenced  by 
music  are  fit  for  every  evil.  \\'e  all 
know  the  terrible  things  our  own  Sliake- 
spere  tells  us  about  such  persons. 

■Tliu  man  tliat  liatli  no  nuisic  in  hinisi'lf, 
Xor  is  not  nio\  eil  \\  itli  concord  of  .sweet  sonnds, 
Is  lit  for  treasons,  stratesenis  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  nij;ht 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebns: 
Let  no  sneh  man  be  trusted." 

Music  then  deserves  great  attention  from 
all  those  engaged  in  educating  youth:  lor 
besides  being  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
delightful  of  pastimes,  it  has  tlie  greatest 
influence  in  the  moral  culture  of  voutli. 


JiS- 


.T.    S.   C- 


Ubc  StuC»\i  of  IMstoi'v?. 

Of  all  the  studies  pursued  by  tlie  stu- 
dent of  a  college,  Hi.s'tory  is  of  the  most 
liractical  use.  History  is  the  mirror  of 
mankind.  Plato's  maxim  was,  L-ikhc  thy- 
■•^cJ/.  There  is  no  other  study  that  gives 
us  more  insiglit  into  our  own  nature  tlian 
that  of  the  achieveniieiits  of  our  fellow- 
men.  \\'liat  has  been  done  in  the  past 
will  repeat  itself  in  tlie  future,  l>ecause 
human  nature  does  not  change.  The 
study  of  history  reveals  to  us  in  the 
clearest  way  tlie  two  pliases  of  our  na- 
ture :  tlie  one  lofty,  noble  and  prais- 
worthy,  the  other  representing  weakness, 
error  and  crime.  At  flrst  glance,  the  base 
actions  seem  to  outnumber  the  noble' 
ones,  but  this  is  not  so.  Evil  strikes  us 
more  than  good  because  it  is  outside  of 
what  is  expected,  and  good  underlies 
everything.  And  because  of  its  abund- 
ance we  are  apt  to  overlook  it,  and  take 
notice  only  of  what  is  elevated  above  the 
ordinary,  what  is  heroic.  The  evil  re- 
corded in  history  serves  us  as  a  lesson, 
the  good  as  a  stimulus  to  the  noble,  good 
and  fieautiful.  The  good  has  more  in- 
fluence on  our  character  than  we  may  be 
able  to  perceive.  I  might  not  improperly 
say  that  to  study  liistory  is  to  study  wis- 
dom in  the  concrete.  j.  x.  w. 
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OUR  EXCHANGES. 

^^'e  acknowledge  ivith  sincerest  grati- 
tude the  many  'words  of  approliation  and 
encouragement  which  the  first  issue  of 
tlie  Bulletin  for  the  present  scholastic 
year  has  elicited  from  our  readers,  and 
especially  from  the  staffs  of  our  sister 
journals.  There  is  one  particular  en- 
comium which  is  as  inspiring  as  it  was 
unexpected.  We  appreciate  highly  the 
kind  and  cheering  commendations  Ije- 
stowed  upon  our  Bitlletix  by  the  Rev. 
Editor  of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin. 
We  also  felt  ourselves  highlj^  honored 
\'S'hen  the  Rev.  Editor  sent  us  the  hack 
numbers  of  the  Uiiiversitt/  Bulletin,  from 
the  date  of  its  first  publication.  Such 
m  arks  of  esteem  and  encouragement 
ought  to  urge  our  staff  to  renewed  energy 
to  render  our  Bulletin  worth}'  of  the 
continued  favorable  regard  in  which  it  is 
held.  We  look  upon  the  University  Bul- 
letin, coming,  as  it  does  from  so  high  a 
source,  as  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
exchange.  It  would,  indeed,  be  too  pre- 
sumptions for  us  to  undertake  the  perusal 
of  its  learned  articles  with  a  critic's  eye. 
To  us  the  Bulletin  is  as  a  master  teaching. 
Our  duty,  therefore,  will  be  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  instructive  literature  which 
it  embodies,  and  to  indicate,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  manner  of  a  grateful  disciple 
the  prtiductions  which  most  attract  and 
benefit  us. 

The  material  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
courteous  Editor  was  tar  too  ^'ast  for  us 
to  handle  in  so  short  a  time.  The  last 
numlier,  however,  was  one  of  special 
worth,  as,  indee<l,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect them  all  to  lie.  It  oiiens  with  a  very 
interesting  and  able  article  on  the  Church 
and  State  in  Early  IMaryland.  E\-ery 
American  Catholic  can  with  just  pride 
point  to  the  no)>le,  unselfish  and  really 
wise  spirit  which  animated  the  early 
founder  of  the  model  colon}'  of  Maryland. 
The  able  author  adequately  proves  Mary- 
land's government  under  Lord  Baltimore 
"a  government  of  the  people  for  the  peo- 
ple and  liy  the  poo|)le,"  and  the  colony 
itself  "the  home  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality   for   all   Christians,"    the   strong 


foundation  on  which  our  glorious  country  ■ 
of  to-day  so  solidly  rests,  the  rock  against 
which  tlie  storms  and  winds  of  Know- 
nothingism  and  Apaism  have  futilely 
spent  themselves.  Maryland  is,  indeed, 
as  the  Rev.  writer  strongly  portra3's,  the 
C[uarry  whence  the  nation  has  dug  the 
solid  foundation  stones  of  ci\"il  and  re- 
ligious liberty  for  building  our  glorious 
constitution. 

The  length  of  our  present  notice  is  al- 
ready too  long.  "  Realistic  Philosophj'" 
and  "The  Vatican  Archives"  we  reserve 
for  future  reference. 

"We  note,  however,  with  great  pleasure 
the  foundation  of  the  Gaelic  Chair  at  the 
Uni\'ersity.  We  hope  that  the  hody  of 
the  people  whose  interests  are  herein  con- 
cerned, will  henceforth  avail  themseh'es 
of  this  magnificent  opportunity  of  atoning 
for  the  apparent  neglect  and  desuetude 
into  which  the  literature  and  language  of 
their  illustrious  forefathers  have  fallen. 

The  Mountaiiicer  is  a  regular  and  de- 
sirable visitor  at  our  sanctum.  The 
Alumni  Number  well  deserves  all  the 
commendations  it  has  called  forth.  The 
article  on  Keats,  in  the  December  num- 
ber, is  an  interesting  and  clever  .analysis 
of  the  poet.  Poe,  in  the  succeeding  issue, 
is  dealt  with  Iiy  competent  hands.  In- 
deed, the  literary  material  found  in  the 
Mountaineer  is  always  of  an  excellent 
character  and  xery  creditalily  handled. 
The  opening  number  of  '97  is,  however, 
sujierior  to  closing  one  f^f  the  old  j'ear. 
The  Book  Notices  and  exchange  com- 
ments are  characteristic  of  an  intelligent, 
critical  staft'.  We  congratulate  the  3Ioun- 
taineer  on  the  great  hoilor  fecently  con- 
ferred on  the  distinguished  president  of 
its  Alma  Mater. 

Tlte  I'illanova  Mounthly  for  November 
and  December  contains  two  additional 
papers  on  St.  Augustine.  Unfortunate!}', 
we  missed  some  of  the  preceding  ajticles. 
but  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  can 
safel}'  recommend  the  attentive  perusal 
of  these. adwiirable  sketches  of  the  great 
doctor  to  all  senior  students.  Careful 
study  and  a  decided  and  well-grounded 
aiipreciafiiin  df  the  merit  of  the  Saint's 
works  permeates  the  entire  article.      The 
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Cliristmas  number  is  iiiudi  superior  to 
its  immediate  predecessor.  The  ex-man 
is  always  very  just  and  fair  in  his  critie- 
isms.  We  wish  all  success  to  the  Monthly 
during  the  new  stage  on  which  it  is  enter- 
ing. The  first  number  of  Vol.  V.,  has 
not  yet  reached  us. 

A\'e  doulit  if  there  is  a  more  pleasant 
visitor  to  our  abode  than  the  Aijactutn 
Montlihj.  The  Novemlier  and  December 
numbers  jiresent  a  very  creditable  paper 
on  the  Bard  of  Scotland.  Scott  is  a 
favorite  of- our  own  and  thus  we  can,  to 
some  extent,  appreciate  the  sentiments  of 
the  writer.  The  Christmas  nnmljer  was 
one  of  the  neate.st  that  we  met.  The 
literary  standard  maintained  Viy  the 
Monthly  is  very  acceptable.  The  critic 
is  never  out  of  humoi',  but  apparently 
always  makes  the  liest  of  what  tails  into 
her  hands.  The  opening  issue  of  '97  is 
a  harbinger  of  even  more  advancement 
during  the  new  year.  The  Si.  Xuricr's 
Monthh/  and  67.  Jama'  School  Journal 
partake  much  of  the  tone  and  sjjir'.t  of 
the  Agnetian,  and  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  real  literarj'  culture  which  they 
exhibit.  The  reviews  of  magazines  in 
the  latter  are  at  times  superior  even  to 
those  in  periodicals  aspiring  to  higher 
honors  than  does  the  Journal. 

The  Mount,  from  West  Virginia,  always 
meets  a  warm  reception,  though  its  visits 
were  for  a  time  discontinued.  The  .Janu- 
ary number  is  a  good  one.  '  The  variety 
and  general  character  of  the  material  is 
very  creditable.  The  prize  essays  in  the 
Christmas  number  were  well  and  carefully 
written  articles. 

In  our  opinion,  the  6'.  V.  C.  Student  is 
worthy  of  any  exchange  list.  The  con- 
templated addition  of  contributions  on  so 
vital  a  point  as  the  choice  of  a  vocation, 
will  enhance  the  value  of  that  worthy 
jDaper.  Bre^ity  and  variety  constitute  a 
special  feature  of  the  Student,  and  in  this 
respect  it  could  be  imitated  with  advan- 
tage by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

The  Dial  is  one  of  our  exchanges  that 
bids  fair  soon  to  reach  a  foremost  place 
in  college  journalism.  Abundant  and 
healthful  material,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
and  a  notably  good  sense  and  judgment 


in  its  arrangement,  are  the  strong  features 
of  this  thriving  journal.  The  Christmas 
numlier  is  one  of  special  merit. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  Athenaeum,  the  representative  pa- 
per of  the  West  Virginia  University.  The 
Athenaeum  nuist  l)adly  need  filliiig-up 
matter.  This  is  the  impression  that  the 
sight  of  so  many  advertisements  scattered 
through  its  images  makes  upon  us. 

The  Victorian  is  a  new  addition  to  our 
list.  Its  liright  and  cheerful  columns 
earned  for  it  a  cordial  welcome.  Its  half- 
tone cut  of  the  newly  appointed  Bishop 
of  Buffalo  is  al.iout  the  best  we've  seen. 

The  Xiac/iira  Index  is  a  journal  which 
we  are  always  pleased  to  greet  at  our 
tal)le.  The  continued  article  on  tlie 
Humorous  in  Shakespere  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Swan  of  Avon.  Deep 
study  and  a  careful,  discriminating  judg- 
ment strongly  mark  the  production.  The 
Inde.y  freituently  gives  some  i^retty  poetic 
pictures.  But.  ^Ir.  Editors,  do  make 
some  changes  in  connection  with  your 
local  notes.  We  doul.)t,  if  oven  the  gen- 
eral fiody  of  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity itself  can  get  meaning  out  of  some 
of  those  jottings. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Abhetj 
Student  was  one  of  most  voluminous  ex- 
changes of  the  month.  \\'\\\  that  sombre 
garb  at  Christmas-tide"?  The  general 
merit  of  the  Student  is  excellent.  The 
numlier  before  us  possesses  material  of 
special  worth.  "Driven  from  Home" 
almost  runs  into  verse  at  times.  The  in- 
dependence and  energy,  which  char- 
acterize the  Student,  render  it  most  inter- 
esting. The  ex-man  is  at  times  quite 
pungent.  The  editorials  are  appropriate 
and  reflective.  The  Student  is  among  the 
best  of  our  western  exchanges. 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Bcricu:,  the 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America,  is  a  constant  visitor  at  our  table. 
Its  pages  abound  with  useful  and  solid 
material.  Articles  from  the  best  of  oiu- 
Catholic  writers  adorn  its  pages,  render- 
ing it  worthy  of  the  institution  which  it 
represents  and  meriting  for  it  the  attentive 
perusal  not  only  of  those  connected  with 
the  Summer  School,  but  of  all  Catholic 
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reailers  wlio  desire  superior  literary  mat- 
ters. 

The  -Jan.  luimljer  of  the  N^/y/c.^  arrived  at 
our  sanctum  clothed  in  a  hright  new  garl). 
Externally  there  is  a  great  improvement, 
hut  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Sfi/lus  has 
not  risen.  We  have  met  lietter  work  this 
year  from  the  Editors.  The  Sfijlu-s  is, 
indeed,  among  the  foremost  of  our  ex- 
changes. This  is  what  we  would  expect 
from  the  Sti/lus,  coming,  as  it  does,  I'rom 
the  city  of  culture. 

Among  the  other  journals  which  wc 
have  perused  with  pleasure  are,  'The  Ave 
Maria,'  'The  Kalamazoo  Augustinian,' 
'The  Hall  Boy,'  'St.  Joseph's  School-Day 
Gleanings,'  'The  Emerald,'  'The  Wa- 
torian,'  'St.  -Joseph's  Collegian.'  'I'itts- 
l)urg  High  School  .Journal,'  'St. Vincent's 
Jiiurnal."  'The  'Western  University  C'our- 
ant,"  -Carmelite  Review,'  'The  Western 
Reserve  University  Bulletin,'  '.Mercers- 
J)urg  Monthly,'  'Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
legian.' 'The  Hillsdale  College  Herald,' 
'The  Indian  Advocate,'  'The  Mount,' 
'The  Catholic  High  School  Journal,'  'The 
Minute  Man,'  'The  Purple'  and  'The 
Cherry  and  AMiite. ' 

E.    J.  MrCrtlnl, 


Centennial   Celebration   jq  Tyrol. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  "W.  J. 
McMullen,  '91,  who  is  completing  his 
Divinity  Course  at  the  University  of 
Innshruck.  will  Jie  read  with  much  inter- 
est. 
Dear  Kev.  Father  Murpliv:  — 

I  am  pleased  to  note  liow  succpssfully  tbe  stu- 
dents conduct  their  College  journal.  In  the  word.s 
of  a  Rev.  IViend,  a  former  editor  of  a  college  paper, 
"the  BuLLKTix  is  one  of  the  best  college  papers 
I  have  ever  seen. ' '  The  November  number,  which 
you  have  so  kindly  sent,  has  just  reached  me.  In 
return  you  wish  a  few  words  from  Tyrol.  I  am 
easily  moved  to  speak  of  the  great  "Centennial 
Celebration,"  which  has  taken  place  in  "the  holy 
land  of  Tyrol"  during  the  year  now  at  a  close,  for 
it  brings  to  onr  notice  a  high  type  of  patriotic 
Catholics.  As  Ameiicaus  and  Catholics  we  can- 
not fail  to  be  interested  iu  it. 

I  must  begin  with  some  history.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  when  all  Europe  was  distnrlied  by  the 


wars  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Tyrol  saw  with  alarm  the  approach 
of  Napoleon's  army  towards  its  southern  boun- 
daries. Once  "those  riotous  scoffers  at  re'igiou," 
as  the  French  were  thought  to  be.  set  toot  in  the 
loyal  .Viistrian  province  of  Tyrol,  the  homes  and 
the  faith  of  the  Tyrolese  would  be  imperiled. 
Measures  to  repel  the  invaders  had,  therefore,  to 
lie  taken.  A  congress  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
was  convened  at  Bozen,  and  proper  provisions 
were  made  for  the  defense  of  the  laud.  But  the 
Tyrolese  knew  that  their  meager  resources  of  men 
and  arms  v.'ould  avail  little  against  a  large  and 
well-organized  army.  Their  piety  suggested  an 
appeal  for  divine  aid.  The  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesns,  though  not  so  widely  cultivated 
at  that  time  as  in  our  own  day,  had  nevertheless 
taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  these  Ciod-fearing 
mountaineers.  Through  this  devotion  they  saw 
the  most  elfective  Avay  of  making  their  appeal. 
The  Congress  of  Bozen  pledged  themselves  and 
the  \\hole  people  for  all  generations  by  a  solemn 
\o\v,  as  the  records  read,  ''to  celebrate  by  solemn 
Mass  each  year  in  all  the  churches  of  the  land  the 
Feast  of  the  i-^acrcd  IFeart,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
blessing  and  the  help  of  Heaven  for  their  arms." 
Tliis  national  vow,  unparalleled,  I  believe,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  with  few  intermissions 
been  faithfully  fulrillcd.  We,  students  of  the 
I'niversity  at  Inn.slu'uck,  have  looked  with  de- 
light at  the  companies  of  armj'  veterans  aud  gayly 
uniformed  militia,  as  on  each  succeeding  first 
Sundaj'  of  June  they  marched  with  music  and 
Hying  colors  to  our  church  to  satisfy  their  part  ol 
the  obligation.  This  year,  however,  which  was 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  vow  and  of 
the  con.sei|ueut  success  of  the  Tyrolese  in  their 
battles  against  the  French,  we  witnessed  much 
grander  solemnities.  This  was  the  "Centennial 
Celebration"  to  which  I  referred.. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  June,  the 
first  part  of  Innsbruck's  celebr.dion  took  place. 
It  cun.sisted  of  an  immense  religious  procession. 
The  congregations  of  Innsbruck  aud  surrounding 
towns,  with  their  pastors  and  clergy,  to  the  num- 
ber of  SOOO  persons  walked  in  line,  reciting  ap- 
propriate prayers  or  chanting  hyurus.  No  such 
.spectacle  could  be  witnessed  at  our  homes  in 
.Vmerica.  We  are  used  there  to  seeing  such 
manifestations  of  our  faith  only  in  churches. 
But,  here,  everything  was  public.  The  houses 
along  the  route  of  the  procession  were  gorgeously 
decorated  with  Hags,  tapestries,  pictures,  statues, 
candles,  wreaths,  pictures  of  the  .Sacred  Heart  oc- 
cupying special  prominence.  A  noteworthy  de- 
coration was  that  of  the  ('onricltus  TlKoldgnnini. 
It  was  made  of  shields  with  the  arms  and  dags  of 
the  dill'erent  countries  to  which  the  theologians 
living  there  belonged.  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  symbols  of  other  nations. 

The  procession  itself  was  seen  best  as  it  tiled 
into  the  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  Imperial 
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Palace,  where  a  renewal  of  the  national  vow,  as 
well  as  a  renewal  of  the  consecration  of  the 
country  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  to  take  place. 
One  parish  after  the  other,  in  almost  endless  snc- 
cession,  proceeded  to  the  place  assigned  to  it. 
Each  parish  « as  led  by  a  cross-bearer  with  aco- 
lytes, after  whom  came  the  men  of  the  parish, 
then  the  priests,  and  finally  the  women.  The 
monotony  of  long  lines  of  plainly  dressed  men 
and  women  was  relieved  by  gronps  of  llower-girls 
and  sodalities  and  by  the  beautiful  banners  and 
statues  that  were  carried  in  the  procession.  Inns- 
bruck, of  course,  had  the  largest  number  of  any 
parish  in  line.  In  its  section  several  groups  were 
particularly  noticeable.  Some  hundred  or  more 
Sisters  of  Chaiity  presented  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. All  dressed  alike  and  keeping  ranks 
as  well  as  a  body  of  soldiers,  they  were  most  de- 
vout; and  in  admiring  the  external  symmetry  of 
the  company,  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  their 
more  beautiful  interior  recollection  and  piety. 
The  theologians  and  clergy  in  cassock  and  sur- 
plice, numbering  in  all  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred, were  another  uniform  group.  Closing  the 
procession  came  the  Priuoe-Bishop  of  the  diocese 
with  other  prelates. 

When  the  Bishop  and  the  clergy  ascended  the 
tribune  erected  for  them  there  was  a  mass  of  j)eo- 
ple  beiore  them  numbering  perhaps  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  persons — all  that  the  open  square 
could  hold.  The  University  preacher,  a  priest  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  made  a  short  exhortation; 
and  then  the  whole  immense  mass  of  i^eople,  fol- 
lowing him  word  by  word,  repeated  an  act  of  con- 
secration to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Im- 
mediately the  bands  of  music  intoned  a  hymn 
written  for  the  Centennial  and  already  familiar 
to  the  people.  Many  voices  were  heard  to  sing 
the  hymn,  but  every  one  of  the  thirty  thousand 
joined  each  time  iu  the  expressive  chorus  : 

D'runi  geloben  wir  aufs  neue, 
Jesu  Herz,  Dir  ew 'ge  Treue. 

Jesus'  Heart,  we  vow  to  thee 
Our  undying  loyalty. 

It  was  an  inspiring  moment.  Such  a  pablic  act 
of  faith  and  worship,  made  by  a  whole  people  as 
such,  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  behold  again. 

In  September  the  civic  celebration  was  held. 
It  was  civic,  however,  not  as  excluding  any  re- 
ligious element;  for  the  Tyrolese,  excepting,  in- 
deed, a  "modernized  and  enlightened"  (?)  few  in 
the  cities,  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  Catholic 
faith;  and  a  Christian  acknowledgment  of  their 
Lord  and  Savior  enters  into  all  their  actions, 
private  and  public.  But  just  as  the  vow  of  1796, 
whilst  being  something  religious,  was  an  act  of 
;he  civil  power,  so  it  was  fitting  that  this  cen- 
;enary  shoirld  be  celebrated  by  solemnities  of  the 
sivil  order  The  grandest  of  such  celebrations  in 
Tyrol  is  always  a  Sdiuctzrnzug,  and  one  of  these 
^s  what  we  saw  in  September. 

Literally  translated,  a  Scliiuizfnzur/  is  a  parade 
)f  the   "shooters."      We  have  nothing  at  home 


exactly  corresponding  to  the  Scliiiii~fii.  Their 
place  would  be  taken  by  the  state  militia.  But 
here  almost  every  man  is  practised  in  the  use  of  a 
ritle.  In  the  villages  they  form  into  companies 
for  practice  and  parade.  Their  uniform  is  nearly 
always  the  traditional  dress  of  their  village  or 
valley,  and  bright  colors  are  freely  used.  Green 
upon  red  is  a  favorite  combination.  Wliite  stock- 
ings are  almost  universal.  Some  twelve  thousand 
of  these  Si-hiirhcii  came  to  Innsbruck  from  all 
parts  of  Tyrol  on  September  iTth  last.  It  was  on 
a  Sunday  and  the  first  act  of  these  riflemen,  each 
too  with  his  rille  on  his  shoulder,  was  to  attend 
the  lleld-Ma--s.  They  stood  in  long  rows  on  the 
extensive  drill-grounds  of  the  soldiers.  In  front 
was  a  company  of  regular  soldiers  to  fire  salutes 
at  certain  jiarts  of  the  Mass.  Archduke  Louis 
Victor,  representing  his  brother,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  Archduchess  Alice,  representing  the 
Empress,  occupied  places  under  an  awning  on  the 
gospel  side  of  the  altar.  On  the  epistle  side  were 
ranged  numerous  old  battle  flags.  The  altar  was 
erected  in  the  open  air,  in  the  grand  natural 
temple  of  an  Alpine  valley,  where  lofty  moun- 
tains are  the  walls  and  the  canop,y  of  heaven  the 
only  covering.  Here  was  an  ideal  scene,  prince 
and  people  standing  silently  and  reverently  be- 
fore the  altar  of  God,  Whom  they  adored  present 
iu  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  preparing  thus 
to  commemorate  a  bright  day  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  We  looked  out  upon  twelve 
thousand  stalwart  men,  the  flower  of  the  mouu- 
tain  people  of  Tyrol,  all  united  by  the  love  of  a 
comnron  countr.v,  which  they  were  ready  to  de- 
feud  if  need  be,  all  united  too  iu  one  com- 
mon faith  and  oue  common  worship.  Religion 
and  patriotism  mingled  there,  as  they  should  ever 
mingle,  in  beautiful  haimony,  the  one  to  ennoble 
and  purify  the  other.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  I  realized  the  grandeur  and  the  force  of 
Tyrol's  watchword,  the  woid  of  .\ndreas  Holer 
and  of  all  Tj-rolese  patriots:  "For  Ciod  and 
Country." 

I  am  alread,y  beyond  the  limits  of  a  letter  and 
cannot  dwell  long  on  the  parade  itself.  The  com- 
panies of  ScJiin't:i'ii,  each  with  its  own  flag  and 
band  of  music,  fell  into  line  in  order,  and  marched 
through  the  richly  decorated  streets  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  being  reviewed  in  front  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  by  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  Very  frequeut!.y,  marching  beside  the 
standard-bearer,  would  be  seen  a  parish  priest, 
the  chaplain  of  the  company.  The  jiarade  ended 
at  the  large  iMiiih'.i-IIauptxcliii'x.sxIiiiiil,  the  cential 
rifle  range  of  the  province,  where  contests  in 
target  shooting  were  held.  Among  the  prizes  lor 
high  marks  in  these  contests  were  bronze  medals, 
struck  from  captured  cannon  in  honor  of  the 
event,  and  bearing  on  the  one  side  the  Sacred 
Heart,  on  the  other  the  Tyrolese  eagle.  Thus 
were  God  and  Country  ever  united  in  this  great 
centennial  celebration,  as  indeed  they  are  always 
in  anything  truly  Tyrolese.  When  will  unity  of 
fiiith  permit  Americans  to  mingle  religion  with 
their  patriotism  in  such  a  way,  and  to  say  in  all 
things,  without  anv  varying  shade  of  meaning 
"for  God  and  Couutry  ?" 

Wm.    J.    McMULLEN. 
Innsbruck,  December  >Wst,  1896. 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT    TIIK 

SECOND  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HEM)   IN 

JANUARY,  1897. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.:  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  wlio  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  Tliese  Certificates  are  given  to  (Students 
wiio  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

*Bakrett  Wm.  M.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Penmanship,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Bible  Histoiy,  English,  Drawing. 
*Chambees  Johx  a.— P,  Bible  History,  History, 
Geography,  Penmanship. 

D,  EeligioD,  English,  Drawing,  Arith- 
metic. 
Coll  John  J.— P,  English,   Penmanship,  Arith- 
metic. 
*KlNG  Jos.  T.— P,  Religion,  Bible  History,  Geo- 
grai^hy.  History,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Drawing,  Arithmetic. 
*0'C0NN0E  .Jos.— P,  History,   Geography,   Eng- 
lish, Penmanship,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  Hi,story,  Drawing. 
*0'CoxN0R  "\Vi\i.— P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   Bible   History,   Drawing, 
Arithmetic. 
Vettek  Clarence  A.— P,  English,  Arithmetic. 
Flockee  Wjl — P,  Penmanship. 
*FlanA6AN  T.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,    Bible   History,    History, 
Geography,  Drawing,  Arithmetic. 
■*McKee  John— P,  Religion,  Bible  History,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Drawing,  Arithmetic. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

Beyar  Wjl— P,    History,    Geography,    Science, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

BUCKHEIT  Leo  C— P,  English.  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 

CouziN.s  Ric-HAKi)  J.— P,  English,  German,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Science,  Alge- 
bra. 

Ceoke  Jeremiah  R.— D,  German. 

■*Cyphert  Clark  T.  — P,    History,    Geography, 
Peunian.ship. 

D,    Religion,    English,   Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Science. 


Daschbach  Raymond  J. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Science. 
Decker  Thomas  B.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Latin,  Science,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  German,  French,  Arithmetic. 
*Dewey  Clarence  J. — P,  History,  Creography, 
English,   Latin,   French,    Algebra,   Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion,  German,   Science,   Arith- 
metic. 
*DuNC.\N  Samuel  J. — P,   History,    Geography, 
English,  French,  Algebra,  Penmansbiij. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Scieiice,  Arith- 
metic. 
ESCHBIANN  Albert  J.  —  P,  English,  Arithmetic, 
Latin,    French,    Algebra,   Science,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion. 
Geismak  Florence  A.— P,    Religion,    History, 
Geography,  English,  Latin,  Algebra,  Science. 
D,  Arithmetic. 
Goodman  Frank  J. — P,  Religion,    Arithmetic, 

English,  Algebra,  Science,  Penmanship. 
'Halleean  William  A. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    French,    Arithmetic,    Algebra, 
Science. 
Hughes  J.  J. — D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Jeeozal  Frank — P.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geographj',  Eng- 
lish,   Latin,    German,   Arithmetic,   Algebra, 
Science. 
*Kosslek  H.  (5. — P,  English,  Science,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion,  Latin,  German,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra. 
l\liAK.4U  J.  J. — P,   Penmanship,    History,    Geo- 
graphy. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
L.iMAE  H.  J. — P,    Latin,    Arithmetic,    Science, 
Penmanship. 

D,  .\lgebra.  Drawing. 
Mabold  RayjMOND  C. — P,    Religion,      English, 
Latin,    Arithmetic,     Algebra,  'Science,    Pen- 
manship. 
*McDonald  Chas.  a.— P,  Latin,   Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Science. 
*M0EAN  RoBEET  E.— P,    History,     Geograiihy, 
English,  Latin,  Penmanship. 

D,    Religion,     .Vrithmetic,     Drawing, 
Algebra,  Science. 
MoEAN  Wm.  J. — P,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,     Religion,     Arithmetic,     Drawing, 
Science, 
Murphy  Jno.— P,    Religion,    English,    French, 
Latin,    .\rithmetic,    Algebra,    Science,    Pen- 
manship. 

D,  German. 
*G'CoNNOR  Patrick— P,   History,    Geography, 
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Euglisb,  Science,  Peumausbip. 

D,  Religion,   Latin,  German,   Frencli, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Rahe  Albert  M.— P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Book-keeping,  Algebra.  Science, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.  Arithmetic. 
Riiix  Theo.  L.— P,  History.    Geography,    Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping.  Science,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Algel>ra. 
*R0EHRIG  Geo.  A.— P.  Religion,   History,   Geo- 
graphy, English,  Latin.  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 
D,  Science. 
Ryan  Stephen  T.— P,  German,   Science,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Drawing. 
Ryan  Jas.— P,  Religion,  English,  Science,  Pen- 
manship, .\rithmetic. 

D,  Algebra,  Drawing. 
*Sackville  J.  PL— P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Religion. 

D,  Latin,  Algebra,  Science.  Drawing. 
SofLAED  Chas.  .T.— P,  History,  Geography.  Eng- 
lish. German,  Arithmetic,  Science,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  French,  Book-keeping,  Algebra. 
*Shanahan  J.  P.— P,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Algebra,  Science,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Stai.kowski  Adam  S.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, Polish,  French,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Toerge  E. — P,  Religion,  Science,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Walsh  Morris  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keeping, Science,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
D,  German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Webster  Wm.  — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography, 
English.  Latin,  Algebra,  Penmanship.  Draw- 
ing. 
Dugan  Anfirew — P,  Latin,  English,   Arithme- 
tic, Science,  Drawing. 
Wehs  Edw. — P,  Religion,  Hi.story,   Geography, 

,  English,  Arithmetic,  Science,  Penmanship. 
*JIcCarthy'  Jno. — P,    Religion,    History,    Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Science,  Penmanship. 
D,  Engli.sh,  Latin,  Algebra. 

SECOND  ACADEiMIC. 

Arnd  Maitrice  E. — P,  Religion,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Book-keeping. 
Barrett  Ed\v.  V. — P,  History,  Greek,  French, 
Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Algebra. 
*Badmgaertnee  Jos.  J.— P,  Botany,   Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,   German,   French,   Arithmetic,   Alge- 
bra. 
Brislin  Wm.  J. — P,  Religion,    Latin,    German, 
French,  Geology,  Penmanship. 


D,    History,    EugUsh,     Greek,   Arith- 
metic. 
Broderick  Jno.  J.  — P,  Penmanship,  Botany. 
D,  Religion.   History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Brueckner  E.  E. — P,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,  .\rithmetic.  Algebra,  Botany. 
*Crehan  W.m.  J.— P,  History,   Greek,   Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   English.    Latin,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
DoWLiNG   W.    J.— P,    Religion,     Book-keeping, 
Penmansbij). 

D,  History,  Geography. 
DowLiNG  H.  J.— P,  Book-keeping,  Botany,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
DowxES  W.M.  J.— P,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Drawing. 
Dugan  Thos.  F.  — P,  Religion,  History,   Latin. 
Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Greek,  Arithmetic. 
Gillespie  P.\tk.  A.— P,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   German,   French,  Draw- 
ing. 
Glynn  Wm.  H.— P,    Religion,    Engli.sh.    Latin. 

French,  Penmanship. 
^Howard  Jno.  J. — German,  French. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Chemistry, 
Penmaushiii. 
*Huettel  Jno.  J.— P,  English,  Latin,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History.  Greek,  German, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Kane  Leo— P,    Religion,    English,    Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

*KiLLMEYER  H.  J.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,   Latin,  Engli.sh, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
KiRBY  Edw.  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 

German,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
*Liesen.johann  S.— P,  Botany. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,   German,   French,  Arithmetic,   Alge_ 
bra.  Drawing,  Penmanship. 
McCann  Alfred -P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   History,  English,   Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Arithmetic. 

*M(.'Gervey  Paul  J.— P,  Latin,    Botany,    Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

*McKeever  J.   D. — P,   Latin,    French,    Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  EuglLsb,  Greek, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
McM.VHON  J.  F. — P,  Penmanship. 
D,  German. 
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*McMuLLEN  Leo  A. — P,    Latin 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
McNeill  J.  J. — P,  Religion,    History,   English, 
Latin,    French,    Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Pen- 
manship. ' 
D.  Greek,  German. 
*MelloIs-  Chas.  H.— P,  Latin,  P.otany,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
MlHM  Edw.  W. — P,  Latin,  Algebra. 

D,  Greek. 
*MuEPHY  AVm.  E.— P,   Latin,    French,    Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
German,  .Vrithmetic,  Algebra,  Drawing. 
Rectenwald  L.—P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship. 
*Reilly  Jas.  J. — P,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Botany. 
■*Reilly  Jno.  D.— P,    History,     Latin,    Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanshiii. 
D,  Religion,  English. 
Reus  Jno.  A. — P,  Latin,  German,   Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Greek, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
*Schaeffer  L.   J.— P,    History,     French,     Pen- 
manship. 

I),  Religion,   English,    Latin,    Greek, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
Ungee  .Jos.  J.— P,  Religion,    History,   EuglLsli, 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Penman- 
ship. 
Ungek  S.  E.— P,    Religion.     History,    English, 

Book-keeping,  .Vrithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Webster  Wm.  J. — P,  Religion,   History,   Latin, 
English,   Arithmetic,   Algebra,  Penmanship, 
Drawing. 
*Schalz  Geo.— P,  Latin,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion.   History,   English,  Greek, 
German,  French,  .Vrithmetic,  Algebra. 
*YouzKO  F.  ,T.— P,  History,  Arithmetic.  Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,- Religion,    English,     Latin,     Greek, 
German,  Polish,  French,  Algebra. 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

Collins  Thomas  .I.  —  P,  Geometry,  Penman.sliip. 
D,  Religion,   History,   English,  Latin, 
Greek,    German,    French,    Arithmetic,    Geo- 
logy. 
Feost  Vincent  .v.— P,  Penraan.ship. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,    Latin. 
Greek,  German, 
GarEIGAN  jAirES  .1.— P,    German,    Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,    History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Geology. 


GiLLEECE  John  J.  — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
Geunenwald  John  B.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  Pen- 
manship, Religion. 

D,  History,  English,  German,  French, 
■  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
Henney  Bernard  C. — P,    Religion,     History, 
English,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
D,  Geology. 
Krupinski  MICH.4EL  A.— P,  English,   Arithme- 
tic, Geology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,    History,     Latin,    Greek, 
German,  French. 
McElligott  William  J. — P,  Religion,  History, 
English,    Latin,    Greek,    German_,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
*Walkee  William  O.— P,  Greek,  Penmanship, 
Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Relig'on,  History,  English,  Latin. 
German,  Arithmetic,  Geolog}',  Drawing. 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

C'.iRR  Geo.  D. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
Doherty  Hugh  B.  — P,   Religion,    Penmanship, 

Drawing. 
*Garovi  Chas.  A.— P,  Book-keeping. 
D,  Religion,  English,  Latin. 
Hanlon  John  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Book- 
keeping. 

D,  Commercial   Law,  Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 
HOPPEE  Feank— P,  Religion,  .\rithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping, 
■■Kane  Chas. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Correspond- 
ence. 

D,   Religion,    English,     Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic. 
"*Kei.ly  W.m.   L. — P,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.   Commercial   Law,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Correspondence. 
Kiechnek  Wm.  L. — P,  Book-keeping,  Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Kosmalewicz  Jo.s.  B. — P,    Religion,     Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
Lynn  Edw. — P,  Engli.sh,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

D,  Religion. 
*MoBeide  Thos.  C. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish,  .Vrithmetic,    Correspondence,    Penman- 
.ship. 

D,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Drawing. 
McC'ANN  Wm.  F.— P,    Religion,     Book-keeping, 

Penmanship. 
Phalen  Edw.  P. — P,    Religion,    Book  keeping, 
Correspondence. 

D,  Drawing. 
*Tuenbl.\cee  Chas.  D.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspond- 
ence. 
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*\VooLLEV  Wm.  R.— P,  Keligion,  Commercial 
Law,  Euglish,  Book-keeping,  Penmauship, 
Correspondence. 

D,  Religion. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Ail  Edw.— P,  Churdi  History,  English  History, 
English,  German,  Algebra,  Latin. 
D,  Greek. 

*Er.\dy  Jas.  L.— P,  Greek,  Geometry,  Latin. 
Physics. 

D,  Church   History,  English   History, 
English,  Algebra. 
Brent  Sidney  A.— P,  English,  French. 

D,  Algebra. 

*Grealish  Terrence  C— P,  English  History, 
German,  French.  Physics,  Latin. 

D,  Chnrch   History,    Greek,    Algebra, 
Geometry,  Drawing. 
Halaiurda  Jos.  F.— P,  English  History,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Latin. 

D,  Church  History,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
JIaher  Patrick  E. — P,  English,  French,  Geo- 
metry. 

D,  Algebra. 
MoXAGHAX  Jos.  F.— P,  English,    French,   Geo- 
metry. 
Resmeroski  Noebert  J. — P,    Church    History, 
English  History,  English,  Geometry,  Latin, 
Algebra. 
■\Valsh  Richard  A.— P,  Church  History,  Eng- 
lish History,  English,  Algebra. 
D,  Geometry. 


McGarey  Michael  A.— P,  Scripture,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Chemistry. 

D,  History,  English. 
Oppicci  Angelo  G.— P,  History,  French,  Phil- 
osophy, Algebra. 

D,  Scripture,  English. 
Ross  Robert  A.— P,  Scripture,  English,  Greek, 
French,  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
D,  History. 
*Lamb  Wm.— P,  D,  Chemistry. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

*Callahax  Joseph  A. — P,  Algebra. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,   German,    French,    Philosophy,    Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry,  Chemistry. 
LoEFFLER  Albert  J. — P,  Scripture.  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Chemistry. 

D,    History.    English.     Latin,    Greek, 
Philosophy. 
*Man"iecki  Theodore  J. — P,  Scripture,  Latin, 
Greek,   German,   French,    Philosophy,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Chemistry. 
D,  History,  English. 
*Retka  Frank  A. — P,  Trigonometry,   Algebra, 
Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  German.  French,  Philosophj'. 
*WiETRzyNSKi  John  N.— P,   Chemistry.    Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Philosophy,  Geometry. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Enright  John  F. — P,    Church   History,   Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Geometrj-,  German. 
D,  English. 
*FlNNKY  Chas.  D.— P,  Latin. 

D,  Church  History,  Euglish    History, 
English,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
*iIc'VEAN  John  A. — P,  Latin,  Geometry,  Phy- 
sics. 

D,  Chnrch  History,   English   History, 
English,  Greek,  German,  Algebra,  Drawing. 
SlEYER  Leo  L. — P,  Church  History,  Latin. 

D,  English   History,   English,    Greek, 
German.  Algebra. 
*RrD0LPH  Chas.  C— P,  English,  Cxreek,  Latin, 
Physics. 

D,  Church  History,  English   History, 
German,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
*Wrenn  Thos.  a.— P,  English  History,  Greek, 
Geometry,  Latin. 

D,  Church  History,  Euglish,  French, 
Algebra. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

McCarthy'  Ecgexe  J.— P,  Scripture. 

D,  English,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Philosophy,  Geo- 
metry. 


X.  B. — The  names  of  students  who  where  ab- 
sent from  the  Examinations  or  who  failed  to  pass 
are  not  given  in  the  above  list. 

•I**!- 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

There  will  soon  be  an  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year,  but  the  date  has 
not  yet  been  detennined. 

It  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  there  should  be 
an  entertainment  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
ception. It  is  to  be  held  in  Februaiy, 
but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  hall. 

Our  old  friend,  Jerome  McQuillan,  of 
the  Sophomore  class  of  '94,  is  now  with 
the  Paulist  Fathers  in  St.  Thomas'  Col- 
lege, Catholic  Universit}'. 

■  .Jeremiah    Fogarty,    '93,    is    shipping 
clerk  at  Kaufmann's. 
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Mr.  -James  Beady,  our  former  trainer, 
is  verj'  successful  as  the  Pliysical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Carnegie  Athletic  Club,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  successful  management 
of  last  year,  he  has  received  several  good 
offers  from  Western  League  magnates. 

ASHER  FiNNEGAN,  'Ofi,  with  hls  usual 
push  and  energy,  now  holds  the  enviable 
position  of  Manager  of  his  father's  oil 
wells  down  at  Coraopolis. 

Fraxk  Rogers  has  taken  up  dentistry 
as  a  profession  and  is  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies at  the  Pittsliurg  Dental  College,  ^^'e 
wish  him  every  success. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Collins  has  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
and  that  his  physician  has  forbidden  him 
to  study.  This  is  a  great  privation  for 
Mr.  Collins,  when  we  remember  his  fond- 
ness for  reading  and  study. 

Mr.  ^^'M.  Rathbun,  '95,  is  engaged  in 
the  coal  Inisiness  at  Fairmont,  West  A''ir- 
ginia.  We  know  his  success  in  that  lousi- 
ness is  assured. 


One  of  our  past  students  had  only  to 
show  his  diploma  in  lieu  of  preliminary 
examination  at  the  last  law  examinations 
down  at  the  court  house.      /;).  hoc  signo 

ll'rit. 

Mr.  -Iohn  Carxey,  '91,  is  now  pro- 
prietor of  a  lai'ge  undertaking  and  livery 
establishment  on  Carson  Street,  South- 
side.     Accept  our  congratulations,  .John. 

Mr.  -Iohx  Fisher,  '92,  is  home  from 
Baltimore,  owing  to  sickness,  which  no 
doubt  is  caused  by  over-apphcation  to 
study.  We  hope  his  illness  will  be  of 
slight  duration. 

Mr.  Hexry  Altmeyee,  '93,  will  be  or- 
dained at  Easter  and  will  go  to  the  diocese 
of  \\'heeling. 

It  is  witli  great  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  -Iohn  and  Frank 
Miller's  mother  on  January,  2d.  Her 
funeral  took  place  on  Monday  at  St. 
John's  Church.  We  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  her  family  at  the  loss 
of  a  much  loved  mother.  s.  l.  l. 
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THOU  ART  NO  MORE. 


Oh  golden  were  those  days  when  by  thy  side 
"With  faltering  steps  I  roamed  o'er  meadows  wide; 
"Wlien  drawn  by  infant  faney  to  a  bower 
I  w  eaved  my  stei)s  hard  by  and  plucked  a  flower, 
Then  prond  of  my  success  in  haste  did  turn 
From  thine  own  lips  its  name,  its  scent  to  learn; 
Or  when  the  cliurch-liell  tolled  the  noon-day  hour 
My  knees  I  bent  to  praise  that  loving  power 
T\'ith  words  of  thine,  whose  godly  name  I  knew. 
From  morn's  bright  rays  which  dried  the  rising 

dew. 
Until  the  earth  as.sumed  the  shades  of  night 
I  then  felt  not  e'en  time's  molesting  flight; 
For  with  thy  breath  fled  pain  and  wanton  fear 
Thy  speaking  looks  dried  up  each  falling  tear. 
But  now  alas!  love's  link  is  broke  in  twain. 
Tliy  lite  hath  fled  while  mine  doth  still  retain 
A  weary  force.     Xo  more  you  lisj)  my  name: 
Xo  more  your  words  of  weight  my  ardour  tame, 
Xo  more  I  see  thj-  face.     I  am  bereft 
Of  thy  fraternal  care.     Death's  sword  hath  cleft 
The  chain  of  our  embrace.     A  silent  tomb 
Is  nov.-  thy  body's  couch,  its  home,  earth's  womb, 
Its  mantle,  fragrant  flowers,  its  crown,  a  cross. 
Alasl  alas!  who  shall  undo  my  loss 
Or  heal  the  wounds  by  wrankling  sorrow  made 
In  my  dejected  heart '? — I  ivill  evade 
Tlie  pangs  of  grief — its  weakening  blast — 
By  feeding  on  the  echoes  of  the  past. 
I  will  dry  up  the  streamlet  of  my  tears 
With  garlands  wrought  from  memories  of  past 

years. 
I  will  appease  my  soul  by  drinking  deep 
Those  crystal  words  which  lulled  thy  soul  to 

sleep ; 
"Remember  all  that  life's  worth  living  well  .  .  . 
Its  prize  is  God.  .  .  .  How  sweetly  sounds  the 

'  bell 
That  rings  my  spirit  free!     My  God,  my  God. 
Of  mercy  Lord,  avert  the  chastening  rod 


From  me  a  wretch!     Speed  on,  .si5eed  on,  my  flight 
To  thine  embrace,  0  Lord  of  heavenly  light." 

F.  A.  Betka, 


STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE. 

Richard  11.  and  BolingbroKe, 

n  HE  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  fraught 
with  events,  the  eft'ects  of  whicli  may 
be  traced  throughout  ahuost  a  century  ot 
England's  existence.  Beginning  with  this 
reign  and  the  occurrences  which  tran- 
spired therein,  Shakespeare  has  covered 
the  period,  which  terminates  with  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  on 
Bosworth  Field.  The  plays,  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.  and  Richard  III.,  embrace  the 
epoch  influenced  by  the  events  of  Rich- 
ard II. 's  reign.  And,  indeed,  it  is  to  the 
king  personally  that  all  the  turmoil  and 
trouble  of  the  period  is  due,  since  his  own 
conduct  was  the  strong  factor  in  bringing 
a  b  out  his  dethronement  and  Boling- 
broke's  usurpation.  The  evil  of  these 
two  men  lived  after  them.  They  are  the 
men  whose  deeds  affected  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  English  nation  for 
almost  a  ceiitury.  Hence  it  is  that  Shake- 
sjjeare  has  been  so  careful  to  unfold  to  us 
with  such  minuteness  and  care  the  char- 
acter of  each  of  these  personages.  They 
are,  perhai^s,  the  strongest  of  all  his  his- 
torical portrayals;  and  we  can  scared}' 
find  in  the  Historical  plaj's  two  other 
characters  between  which  the  contrast  is 
so  complete  and  striking.  Shakespeare 
seems  desirous  that  we  rightly  understand 
these  men,  whose  "foot-prints  on  the 
sands  of  time"  were  so  deep  and  lasting. 
It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the 
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plaj'  opens  with  the  trial  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Norfolli.  In  the  very  first  scene  we 
liave  enough  to  give  us  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  the  King  and  of 
Hereford.  The  first  act  alone  suffices  to 
make  us  perceive  in  the  King  a  man  of 
words;  in  BolingbrolvC  a  man  of  action, 
of  resolute,  concentrated  action.  His 
eloquent  and  impassioned  speeches  are 
full' of  the  energy,  fire  and  determination 
which  all  along  mark  the  conduct  of  the 
man. 

There  is  trutli  in  Richard's  estimate  of 
him 

"In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  tire." 
But,  indeed,  that  rage  and  impetuosity 
are  not  so  unljridled  as  Richard  believes. 
Under  their  cover  how  skilfully  and 
pointedly  Bolingbroke  upbraids  the  King 
for  the  slaying  of  Gloucester,  whose  blood 
he  says 

"like  sacrificing  Ahel's'  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement." 

These  words  already  cause  the  King  to 
■quail;  but  when,  with  all  the  vehemence 
and  force  of  his  excited  nature,  he  ex- 
claims, 

"This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  )je  spent," 

the  timid,  fiightened  monarch  can  no 
longer  restrain  himself  and  betrays  his 
unmanly  and  imLiecile  character  in  an  ex- 
clamation which,  withal,  has  3'et  a  ring 
of  truth  about  it, 
"How  high  a  jjitch  his  resolution  soars!" 

Vastly  different  is  the  impression  ^^■hich 
the  King's  conduct  makes  upon  us.  "W^e 
see  him  futilely  attempting  the  part  of 
peace-maker  between  the  "wrath-kindled 
gentlemen."  His  commands  are  almost 
wholly  ignored.  ■\\'anting  the  firmness 
and  strength  of  character  requisite  to  en- 
force his  orders,  he  merel,y  appeals  to  the 
dignity  of  his  station, 

"We  Avere  not  liorn  to  sue,  hut  to  coniniaud," 

and  proceeds  to  avoid  any  decisive  action 
by  enjoining  on  the  disputants  to  appear 

"At  Coventry  on  St.  Land^ert's  day; 

There  shall  your  sNvords  and  lauoes  arljitrate 

Tlie  swelling  difference  of  yom-  settled  hate." 

This  is  merely  a  part  of  the  temporizing 
policy  so  often  resorted  to  l_\v  the  irreso- 


lute King.  Besides  manifesting  his  weak- 
ness and  vacillation,  Richard  here  plaj^s 
false.  His  ijermitting  matters  to  take 
their  course  until  the  moment  when  the 
knights  are  about  to  cross  lances,  after 
the  signal  for  battle  had  already  sounded, 
and  then  petulantly  and  aljruptly  order- 
ing the  contestants  to 

"lay  bj'  their  helmets  and  spears 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again;" 

shows  plainly  the  absolute  falseness  of 
his  action.  Then  to  sentence  the  knights 
to 

"tix-ad  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment," 
under  cover  of  a  dislike  to  see  the  King- 
dom's earth  soiled 

"With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered," 
besides    confirming   us  in   this    opinion, 
shows  too  the  imperiousness  and  petty 
tyranny   -iA'hich   so   strongly    marl<ed    his 
whole  reign. 

But  he  cannot  stop  even  at  this.  The 
very  sentence  which  he  imposes  plunges 
him  into  additional  guilt.  It  is  essen- 
tially unjust  and  highl_y  consonant  with 
the  ungrateful  heart  of  the  royal  judge. 
Bolingbroke  is  exiled  but  for  "twice  five 
summers;"  for  Norfolk  remains  a  heavier 
doom, 

"The  fly-slow  liours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  th3'  dear  exile. 
The  hopeless  ^vord  of  'Never  to  return' 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  paiii  of  life." 

Well  indeed,  might  the  gallant  Norfolk 
complain  at  so  heavy  a  sentence — "a 
speechless  death" — for  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  "a  dearer  merit,"  for  the 
King  certainly  was  deeplj^  indebted  to 
this  loj^al  subject.  The  real  secret  of 
this,  however,  is  the  fa?t  that  Richard 
was  to  some  extent  at  Norfolk's  merely, 
owing  to  their  concurrent  action  in  the 
case  of  Gloucester's  murder.  Richard, 
therefore,  was  anxious  to  free  himself 
from  such  trammels  and  as  a  confession 
at  the  present  time,  on  Norfolk's  part, 
would  be  highly  impolitic  and  hardlj^ 
expected,  Richard  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  ilowbray's 
presence.  Even  Hereford  he  seeks  to  de-  ■ 
cei^•e,  for  as  he  says, 

"'tis  doubt 
^^^leu  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
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AVhether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  triends." 

This  is  Richard's  boast  to  his  retainers 
even  after  he  had  remitted  four  years  of 
exile  to  the  banished  duke. 

Jloreover,  in  exacting  from  the  exiled 
lords  the  oath  never  to 
"Embrace  eaoli  other's  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  never  look  into  each  other's  taoe; 
Xor  never  write,  regret,  nor  reconcile 
Tliis  lottring  tempest  of  yotir  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  pttrpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  oar  state,  oiir  sttbjects,  or  ottr  land," 

the  King  sho^vs  vrith  what  servile  fear  he 
regards  high  Hereford.  Tlie  very  minute 
and  detailed  expression  of  the  oath  is  a 
fitting  symbol  for  the  apprehension  which 
the  King  entertained  of  sulisecj^uent  re- 
tribution. Such  proceedings  of  the  shal- 
low-minded ruler  tend  only  to  rouse  in 
the  exiles'  minds  the  ver}'  schemes  and 
plots  whicli  he  so  strongly  desired  to  pre- 
vent. 

Richard  on  various  occasions,  Ijy  simi- 
lar behavior,  seems  to  court  those  dire 
disasters  which  subsequently  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  him.  At  one  time  he  tells 
Bolingbroke 

'  'they  -svell  deserve  to  have 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get," 

evidently  encouraging  Hereford  to  seize 
the  crown  on  which  he  had  cast  his  covet- 
eye,  insinuating  that  his  own  abject  sub- 
mission could  safelj^  be  relied  upon. 
Bolingbroke  certainly  did  know  the 
"strongest  and  surest  way  to  get,'"  and 
Richard  had  all  along  adopted  a  line  of 
.action  which  was  in  truth  the  surest  way 
to  lose.  Too  proud  and  conceited  to 
allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  sober 
and  wise  counsels  of  men  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  experience,  he  would  retain 
about  his  throne  onlv  those  who  were 
willing  to  approve  and  foster  every  wild 
whim  of  his  senseless  fancy.  Thus  con- 
trolled by  a  set  of  false,  self-interested 
sycopihants,  weeds  indeed 

"That  seem  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up," 

he  had  been  led  to  everj'  excess  and  abuse 
of  his  royal  prerogatives.  His  subjects 
he  had  come  to  consider  as  slaves:  as  of 
a  nature  radically  different  from  his  own; 
as  mere  instruments  to  be  plied  at  will. 
Hence  there  is  no  limit  to  his  rashness 


and  despotism,  or  to  the  excessive  ex- 
tortion levied  to  replenish  his  coffers, 
which 

"with  too  gTcat  a  Court 
And  litieral  largess  are  grown  somewhat  light,'' 

and  thus 

"The  commons  hath  he  kill'd  with  grievous  taxes. 
And  lost  their  hearts;  the  nobles  hath  he  lined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts," 

"for,"  as  Bagot  says, 

'  'their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses;  and  who  empties  them. 
By  so  mtich  fills  their  heart  with  deadly  hate,'' 

and  this  hatred  is  augmented  when  they 
see  the  King  scpiandering  all  that  he  pro- 
cures, upon  his  spend-thrift  minions. 
Thus  matters  go  on  under  the  reckless 
profligate  ruler  till 

"The  Earl  of  '\ATiitshire  hath  the  realm  in  larm," 

and  ultimately 

"The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man," 
and  it  is  but  by  burdenous  taxation 
"But  liy  the  robbing  of  the  banished  duke," 
that   he  can  provide   the  money  he  re- 
Ciuires  for  the  Irish  wars. 

In  such  manner  Richard  entirely  disre- 
gards the  rights  of  his  subjects  and  there- 
by incurs  their  ill  will  and  hatred.  It 
has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  jurist  of 
the  present  century  that  the  'negro  has 
no  rights  which  a  white  man  must  re- 
spect.' Richard's  conduct  seems  to  in- 
sinuate tliat  a  subject  has  no  right  or 
feelings  which  a  king  must  respect.  His 
mean,  deriding  language  towards  the  aged 
Gaunt ;  his  contemptible  scorn  and  disre- 
gard of  the  well-merited  reproofs  of  the 
dying  man;  his  insolent  giddiness  or 
levity  in  wishing  him  an  early  death  and 
his  utter  contemjat  of  justice  and  even  of 
his  plighted  faith  in  seizing  u2Don  the 
dead  man's  effects — all  this  suffices  to 
corroborate  such  construction  of  the  mo- 
tive which  actuates  him.  And,  withal, 
the  King  was  so  full  of  the  idea  of  his 
own  greatness  and  of  the  inviolaliility 
and  sacredness  of  his  noble  prerogative, 
as  monarch  of  England,  that  he  seemed 
to  think  his  authority  unquestionable  and 
his  throne  so  solidly  established  as  not 
possibly  to  be  shaken.  Hence,  while 
really  on  the  road  to  ruin,  he  flatters 
himself  that 
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"Not  all  the  water  iu  the  rough,  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  l)alm  trom  an  annointed  king, 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  dejjuty  elected  l)y  the  Lord." 
So  strongly  is  this  idcca  impressed  upon 
him,  that  even  when  Bohngbroke  has  as- 
sembled forces   to   further  his  own  am- 
bitious designs,  the  King  takes  no  other 
course  than  to  encourage  and  flatter  his 
hopes  of  supernatural  interference, 
"For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  ]n'ess'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel;" 

and  thus,  when  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion, he  indulges  in  such  senseless,  idle 
dreams  so  pleasing  to  his  listless,  inac- 
tive, procrastinating  disposition. 

But  all  the  while  that  the  King  has 
thus  been  loosening  the  already  tottering 
supports  of  his  royal  throne  by  his  tyran- 
nical and  unjust  measures,  Bolingbroke 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  thus  alienated  from 
Richard.  The  very  day  of  his  departure 
into  exile  is  not  without  its  hopeful 
omens,  and  Richard  already  began  to 
perceive  in  the  banished  duke  "(hu-  sub- 
jects' next  degree  in  hope."  The  cun- 
ning ways  by  which  the  exiled  lord  seeks 
to  draw  the  peoples'  hearts  is  l;iest  de- 
scribed by  the  King  himself  : 

"How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 
"What  reverence  he  did  tlu'ow  away  on  .slaves; 
"Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  underliearing  of  his  fortune. 
Oft'  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench; 
A  lirace  of  draymen  bid  'God  speed  him  well, ' 
And  had  the  triljute  of  his  sup])Ic  knee. 
With  'Thanks  my  countrvmen,  my  loving 
friends.'  " 

And  with  what  astuteness  he  gains  the 
nobles  to  his  standard  liv  the  sweetness 
and  affability  of  his  conversation!  Yet 
he  carefully  avoids  making  any  state- 
ments which  might  lead  these  lords  to 
expect  anything  like  an  undue  influence 
over  him  when  he  should  gain  the  throne. 
He  was  too  wise,  indeed,  not  to  profit  by 
the  exiDerience  purchased  at.  so  great  a 
cost  by  Richard.  Prompted,  doubtless, 
to  some  extent  by  the  injuries  he  himself 
had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Richard's 
favorites,  he  had  early  resolved  "to  pluck 


away  these  caterpillars  of  the  common- 
wealth;" and  is  not  .slow  in  impressing 
Northumberland  with  the  fact  that  no 
such  favoritism  nc^ed  be  looked  for  from 
him.  His  firm  C(5mmand  to  that  noble 
as  the  latter  was  insolently  urging  the 
huniiliatecl  King,  after  Bolingbroke 
l_)r<_)Uglit  him  to  London,  to  ravel  out  his 
weaved-up  follies,  '     • 

"Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northiimberland, " 
sounds  the  death  knell  of  this  baneful 
custom.  His  subsequent  dealings  with 
Percy  and  Northumberland  show  how 
strongly  he  adhered  to  his  original  reso- 
lution. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  contrast 
):)etween  the  two  characters  lies  in  the 
motives  which  animate  them  when  affairs 
come  ultimateh'  to  a  crisis.  It  is  then 
that  BolingViroke's  active,  energetic  tiian- 
hood  shows  itself  He  knows  that  all 
depends  on  himself  and  misses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  furthering  his  interests.  Alive 
to  every  occasion,  sparing  of  words  when 
action  is  required,  he  adopts  the  wise 
principle 

"Awhile  to  work  and  after  holiday." 
Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  lose 
all  manliness  and  energy'  just  when  cir- 
cumstances most  demand  them.  Instead 
of  making  any  effort  to  save  his  falling 
throne  he  would 

"sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 

\Mien  chided  by  Carlisle,  who  reminds 
him  that 

"The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  embraced 
And  not  neglected," 

he  breaks  forth  into  plainti^-e,  sentimental 
ntusings  chtiracteristic  of  the  pleasure- 
loving,  easy  habits  of  life  which  he  had 
contracted.  In  the  meantime  Hereford, 
through  ceaseless,  well-directed  activit_y 

"Grows  strong  and  gTeat  in  substance  and  in 
friends," 

till  soon 

"King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke," 

who  forthwith  takes  him  to  London;  and 
here  can  be  seen  the  estimation  in  which 
both  men  are  held  by  the  peojjle.  York's 
words  are  best — 
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''the  duke,  sreat  Eolingbroke, 
With  slow,  liut  stately  paee,  kejit  on  Ins  course, 
AVhile  all  tongues  cried,  'God  s;ive  tliee  Boliug- 

1  ir(  ike, ' 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake 
So  many  greedy  looks  oi' young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage;  and  that  all  the  walls 
"With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, 
Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke!'' 

That  the  deposed  King  had  quite  lost  tlie 
peoples'  hearts  was  plainly  seen,  for 

"men's  eyes 
Did  seowl  on  Richard;   no  man  cried,    '(!od  s;ive 

him!' 
Xo  joyful  t(mg-ue  gave  him  his  welcome  home; 
But  dust  was  thrown  njion  his  sacred  head." 

Siieh  was  the  outcome  of  the  nei'\'eless,  • 
inconstant,  vacillating  policy  of  the  tyran- 
nical and  inip>erions  king.  We  cannot 
hut  feel  that  he  wronged  his  sul>jects. 
His  lavishing  their  treasure  on  the  up- 
starts with  which  he  surrounded  his 
throne;  his  blank  charters;  his  farming 
the  realm,  are  all  unjust  measures  aimed 
against  the  rights  of  his  peo}ile,  against 
tlie  very  life  of  the  nation.  The  prudent, 
observing  Bolingln'oke  early  saw  how 
such  conduct  would  terminate,  and  he  at 
once  set  about  estalilishing  his  own  in- 
terests with  a  persistency  and  energj'  that 
enables  him  always  to  proceed  without 
any  unnecessary  or  untimelj^  hesitation. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  man  of  action — ''a 
formidable  king  of  deeds,"  and  seems  to 
have  been  made  expressly  for  the  work 
he  undertook.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly 
have  had  a  less  formidable  opponent  then 
Richard,  l)ut  the  skill  and  wisdom  with 
which  he  takes  advantage  of  each  of 
Richard's  failings  and  misdeeds,  along 
with  the  energy  and  strength  of  will  he 
manifests  on  all  critical  occasions,  shows 
that  he  in  almost  anv  s  i  t  u  a  t  i  o  n  was 
'■framed  for  such  success  as  waits  upon 
personal  ambition."  The  most  striking 
feature  in  Richard's  character  is  just  the 
very  opposite  of  Bolingln'oke's.  Love  of 
pleasure,  love  of  self,  had  led  Richard 
into  such  an  effeminate,  easy-going,  in- 
dolent habit  of  living,  that  even  in  sor- 
row he  loves  to  contemplate  his  misfor- 
tunes with  a  melancholy  pleasure  instead 
of  energetically  rising  in  defence  of  his 
own   rights.      And   indeed,  how  selfish, 


too,  the  King  appears  when  overtaken  l:)y 
■adversity.  Never  once  does  he  lament 
the  ruin  into  which  he  has  l:irought 
others.  All  his  thoughts  are  centred  on 
himself  and  his  own  downfall. 

On  the  whole,  the  character  of  Ricliard 
is  ciuite  contemptible;  at  times  he  is 
really  disgusting.  Yet  he  is  not  without 
some  good.  He  occasionally  exhiluts  a 
keen,  practical  judgment,  but  he  has  not 
constancy  enough  to  avail  himself  of  this 
great  (lualit}'.  A\'ith  a  few  good  coitnsel- 
lors,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
creditably  acquitted  himself  of  the  oner- 
ous duties  of  his  regal  station.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  he  could  not  submit 
his  own  views  to  anj'one  from  whom  he 
might  expect  disapproval.  He  would  in- 
varialjly  consult  only  those  who  lie  knew 
\\-ould  not  oppose  him,  or  rather  who 
were  sure  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  a  feigned 
coincidence  of  views.  The  King's  down- 
fall was  the  result  of  his  own  misconduct. 
He  was  both  priest  and  victim.  His  op- 
ponent, Bolingliroke,  knew  him  better 
than  he  knew  himself  and  wisely  allowed 
matters  to  take  their  course,  watching  at- 
tentively the  drift  of  events  until  the 
moment  for  action  came;  and  then  by 
masterly  skill  and  statesmanlike  ability 
he  soon  gains  possession  of  the  throne 
whence  Richard  had  ousted  himself 
through  tyrannj'  and  injustice. 

But  though  Bolingbroke  is  certainly 
endowed  with  brilliant  and  sterling  quali- 
ties, though  he  has  the  vigilance  and 
sagacit}^,  the  energ}'  and  presence  of  mind 
of  the  warrior  coupled  with  the  prudeuce 
and  foresight  of  the  statesman  and  the 
vehemence  and  earnestness  of  the  orator, 
j'et  he  has  his  defects, — defects,  too,  of  no 
trivial  nature,  springing  trom  ambition 
and  thirst  for  power  and  glory.  "\Mien 
once  he  resolved  to  overturn  the  throne 
there  was  no  means  which  he  would  not 
enqiloy.  While  he  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  still,  if  cruelty  furthered  his  ends, 
he  did  not  abstain  from  it.  The  death  of 
Richard's  retainers  was  doubtless  perj)e- 
trated  chiefly  to  please  the  people  whom 
they  had  offended.  How  often,  too,  he 
practices  a  humility  as  distasteful  as  it  is 
deceiDtive.      We   cannot  gaze  with  com- 
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Ijlacency  on  the  King's  haughty  rival  be- 
stowing so  freely  the   '  'tribute  of  his  sup-  • 
pie  knee"  upon  all  whom  it  is  his  inter- 
est to  eain.      York  speaks  our  sentiments 
wlien  he  re])roved  the  deceiving  lord: 
'■Sliciw  me  thy  liuiulile  lieait,  and  not  thy  knee, 
VVlidse  duty  is  deceivalde  and  false." 

This  crafty  nianoeu^-ering  did  not  escape 
the  listless  King  himself 

Though  Bolingl)rokekncw  that  l!ichard 
was  helpless  in  his  iron  grasp  still  he 
kneels  to  address  the  man  whom  lie  will 
soon  overthrow.  But  Richard  was  not 
deceived, 

"We  rather  liad  my  heart  might  feel  yoiir  lo\e 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  to  see  ymir  e<mrtcsy. 

your  heart  is  up,  I  know 

Thns  high  at  least,  although  your  kni'e  lie  low," 

and  he  raises  his  hand  to  wliere  tlie 
crown  had  pressed  his  regal  brows,  the 
crown  for  ^\-hch  Bolingbroke  was  anxious. 
But  what  most  causes  us  to  withhold 
from  l:>olingl)roke  much  of  the  admira- 
tion and  favor  which  his  wise  and  energe- 
tic career  has  earned  is  the  death  of 
Richard.  True,  the  new  King  strongly 
disclaims  any  participation  in  the  deed. 
Yet,  in  the  light  of  his  own  words  and  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
])laced,  it  is  hard  to  free  him  from  a  share 
in  the  guilt. 

'•Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  woids  he 

spake, 
Jlaxc  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?" 

and  as  though  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning 

"he  spoke  it  twice 
And  urged  it  txxice  together." 

It  nuist  not  be  forgotten  that  Boling- 
1  in  ike  was  an  usurper  and  hence  was 
Hal  lie  to  all  the  faults  which  so  freijuently 
attend  sucli  forcilile  depositions  and  usur- 
liations.  Richard  was  perhaps  a  "hving 
fear;''  his  followers  might  yet  gro\v 
jiowerful  enough  to  give  Bolingbroke  seri- 
c'lns  troulile;  those  very  lords  who  had 
deserted  liim  might  just  as  easily  now  de- 
sert their  new  master  and  again  join  the 
ex-king's  standards.  Sitch  reasons  would 
certainly  have  their  full  weight  witli 
Bolingliroke,  and  the  general  tenor  of  Ihs 
conduct  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  he 


would  long  allow  such  menaces  to  exist 
about  his  yet  unstable  throne. 
.  We  may  quite  safely  say  that  the  mur- 
der of  the  deposed  King  will  ever  serve 
to  mar  the  general  character  of  the  usur- 
per. But,  though  Richard  was  the  vic- 
tim, he  was  also  the  party  in  yyhom  the 
cause  of  the  act  lay.  The  usurpation 
was  the  more  immediate  reason  for  the 
act;  yet,  the  usurpation  itself  was  brought 
about  by  Richard's  misgovern ment,  and 
hence,  his  death  was  but  jjart  of  the 
series  of  events  which  necessarily  followed 
his  de2>osition.  It  is,  indeed,  strange 
how  Richard ' s  character  aflects  us. 
Though  we  pity  the  dethroned  monarch 
as  he  laments  his  folly  in  the  lonesome 
prison,  yet,  looking  back  on  his  career, 
^ve  feel  a  kind  of  contempt  or  aversion 
arising  iit  us,  and  a  feeling  that  he  re- 
ceived but  his  just  deserts.  It  is  hard  to 
pass  judgment  on  him.  His  faults  were 
many  and  great,  yet  he  was  not  natu- 
rally a  mean  man.  ^^^eakness,  self-love, 
and  desire  of  pleasure  and  ease  had  en- 
tirely undermined  his  character  and  led 
him  to  many  grievous  excesses.  But 
these  were  the  results  chiefly  of  his  early 
training;  and  in  this  light,  though  we 
may  occasionally  lie  loath  to  side  with 
the  imbecile  King,  we  cannot  bitt  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  his  affliction. 

The  changes  and  fluctuations  which  lie 
undergoes  are  really  amazing.  Now  in 
highest  realms  of  pride  anch  conceit,  he 
glories  in  the  greatness  of  the  station  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.  As  it 
was  gi^'en  liy  God,  so  he  says,  it  can  be 
withdrawn  liy  Him  alone.  -Henee  he  would 
take  out  of  it  all  that  pleased  and  suited 
him;  the  cares  attendant  on  his  position 
he  would  not  accept.  But  when  humilia- 
tion comes  upon  him  in  consequence  of 
his  misdemeanors  he  is  plunged  into  over- 
^'\•helming  grief,  whence  the  transition  to 
dejection  and  despair,  and  apparently 
into  the  initial  stages  of  insanity  is  rapid 
and  complete.  (Iccasionally  capable  of 
lieing  roused  to  manliness  and  vehemence 
as  his  denunciation  of  the  favorites  whom 
he  thoug"ht  false  and  the  Parliament 
scene  amply  exhibits,  he  had  not  per- 
sistency and  eneigy  enough  to  carry  him 
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Iieyond  tho  moment,  and  then  he  \-ieldcd 
til  every  feehng  of  sorrow  and  regret.  His 
musings  show  a  sentimentaUsm  entirely 
too  maiidHn  and  effeminate  for  a  kingly 
character.  His  last  words  are  his  noblest 
and  win  our  hearty  syniijathy  and  ap- 
]ini\al, 

"Miiuiit,  niiiunt  my  .-^oiil  tliy  srat  is  up  on  lii,i;li, 
Whilst  my  gross  tlesh  sink  downward  hcri'  to 
dio." 

Itieliard  was  unfortunate  in  having  to 
contend  with  -:o  forinidalile  an  ojijjonent 
as  Bolingbroke.  As  of  all  his  subjects 
ilicre  was  none  who  knew  better  the 
King's  failings,  none  more  capalile  of 
taking  advantage  of  them  with  greater 
-kill  and  success.  Richard  had  always 
regarded  Hereford  with  fear  and  suspi- 
cion and  was  heartily  glad  to  rid  himself 
of  this  standing  menace  to  his  own  wel- 
fare. And  well  miglit  lie  fear  him.  \\'ith 
a  judgment  so  penetrating  and  clear,  a 
resolution  so  unswerving,  an  energy  so 
unremitting  and  well-directed,  all  com- 
bined in  timely  and  well-planned  action 
he  was  indeed  well  worthy  of  almost  any 
opjionent.  But  no  ordinary  character 
could  have  withstood  him  after  he  once 
secured  a  foothold  whence  he  might  di- 
rect his  endeavors. 

(.'rafty,  bold,  highly  politic  and  verj- 
atfable,  there  were  few  who  eould  resist 
his  winning  approaches.  If  aught  were 
wanting,  none  were  more  capalile  of  per- 
ceiving it  than  he.  Though  men  grudged 
everything  to  Richard,  thej'  would  wil- 
lingly give  their  last  possession  to  Boling- 
broke. Though  the  recipient  of  great 
favors,  yet  he  never  allowed  any  one  to 
think  that  his  support  was  indispensalile. 
Indeed,  when  at  all  able,  he  gave  this 
openlv  to  be  understood.  Bolinghroke 
was  in  truth  as  strong  and  skilful  a  usur- 
per as  Richard  had  been  a  weak  and  un- 
fortunate king.  Nothing  was  too  daring 
for  him,  nothing  too  high  for  his  ambition 
to  aim  at;  no  means  were  left  Ijy  him  un- 
employed, and  his  success  was  the  reward 
of  personal  merit,  just  as  Richard's  sad 
fate  was  the  outcome  of  his  OAvn  demerit 
and  misrule. 

E.  J.  McCartlnj, 


A  HUNGARIAN  BI-CENTENNIAL. 


[These  lines  are  foiunled  upon  nn  Inoklent  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  liishop  of  C'lonfert,  in  Ireland,  Walter  Lynch, 
of  a  noble  Galway  family,  was  with  several  others  ex- 
iled  to  the  desert  island  of  Innisbotliu.  After  sutt'ering 
unparalleled  misfortunes,  he  escaped  to  the  contineiit 
and  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Bishop  of  Raab,  in 
lluufrary,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  HiiJ3.  lie 
left  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity;  and  a  picture  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  before  which  he  was  aceustomed  to 
pray  in  all  his  ditllculties,  and  which  he  brought  from 
Ireland,  was  placed  on  an  altar  in  the  cathedral  at 
Raab.  On  St,  Patrick's  day,  HiOT,  the  image  wept  tears 
of  blood  from  si.x  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  marvellous  event  was  witnessed  by  great 
crowds  of  spectators,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  in  that  same 
year,  11J97,  the  Williamite  parliament  passed  the  atroci- 
ous laws  driving  all  ecclesiastics  from  Ireland.  The 
Hungarians  are  this  year  celebrating  the  bicentennial 
of  the  event  1 


.Vt  IJaali,  on  Hungary's  fertile  soil, 

"Where  Danube's  waters  smile  and  loam, 
Faniid  C'lonfcrt's  bishop  tound  a  home 

To  end  his  waiidcrinji's  and  his  toil. 

A  l.yncb  of  ncibk-  (lalway  race, 

■Whom  all  misibrtuue  lotid  did  mock. 
And  drii\e  athv  Irom  bis  lovect  flock 

In  exile  drear  his  patb  to  trace. 

J.oug  in  strange  lands  he  prayed  and  wrougbt, 
His  holy  life  revered  by  all. 
Until  be  heard  the  INIaster's  call 

X'nto  the  guerdon  he  bad  sought. 

In  exile's  dearth  one  sacred  hoard. 

The  Virgin  Jlother's  pictured  tbrm, 

From  Ireland  brought,  made  rich  and  warm 

The  ebillest  day  at  stranger  board. 

Full  many  a  time,  but  vainly  ne'er, 

Had  be  before  that  likenes-s  kneeled 
And  prayed  the  Virgin  pure  to  shield 

Her  much-tried  son.     'Witb  fervent  prayer 

In  every  trial  and  grief  and  pain. 

To  her  kind  eare  he  had  recourse. 
And  ever  found  in  it  a  sorrree 

Of  comfort  soft  as  gentle  rain. 

Tliis  precious  relic,  much  endeared 

Throu.gb  him  to  all  the  land,  was  placed 
"Within  a  noble  fane,  and  gTated 

A  chancel  altar  for  it  reared. 

When  lo!  the  day  that  Eire  would  sound 

— Did  grief  choke  not — her  patron's  praise 
The  weeping  picture  spread  amaze! 

Its  eyes  streamed  blood,  streamed  to  the  ground.' 

It  wept  for  grief  at  Erin's  w  oe, 

At  tyrant  laws  and  direful  fate, 
Imposed  on  her  by  England's  hate 

Of  the  nation's  faith,  th'  untiring  foe. 

For  in  that  year  the  darkest  horrr 

Of  Erin's  long  and  starless  night, 
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The  penal  Lits-s  and  lawless  might 
Swejit  all  the  land  with  tempest's  i^ower. 

Bnt  now  that  image  weeps  no  more, 

Xo  more  bewails  in  tears  of  blood 
The  sweeping  blast,  the  evil  flood 

That  drenched  the  laud  in  days  of  j'ore. 

And  now,  too,  ina_y  her  people  cease 

To  wail  their  woe  in  bitter  sighs, 
And  with  the  gleaming  in  the  skies 

Of  lirighter  liope,  their  fears  appease. 

•■%  •?*  *o*  •5* 
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EDMUND  SPENSER, 

iiaiu'kk's  genius  deserved]}'  entitled 
liini  to  a  very  prominent  place 
among  the  lienefactors  of  the  English 
language.  He  gave  it  life  and  vigor;  he 
clothed  it  in  a  garh  which  time  was  to 
leave  unaltered,  and  secured  an  honorable 
place  in  society'  for  the  hitherto  despised 
votaries  of  literature.  The  natural  expec- 
tation which  the  consideration  of  such 
benetits  forces  upon  us  is,  that  a  rapid 
succession  of  standard  authors  should 
have  immediateljr  succeeded  this  great 
master  and  given  a  finishing  touch  to  his 
achievements.  Yet  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  youth  of  a  nation's  literature 
is  not  advanced  to  full  manliood  within 
the  sjaace  of  a  few  years.  And  ICngland 
was  still  to  wait  in  impatient  expectation, 
during  more  tluui  half  a  century,  liefore 
another  poet  ^ijrthy  of  being  compared 
with  Chaucer  was  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

During  tliis  period  Chaucer  was  the 
artist  on  whose  productions  others  gazed 
with  admiration,  whom  they  imitated 
with  the  success  of  mere  imitation;  but 
they  dared  not  enter  a  jiath  unexi)lored 
by  him,  for  fear  of  not  attaining  to  that 
perfection  which  is  indispensable  to  all 
original  productions  when  they  are  judged 
l:)y  a  masterly  standard.  At  last,  how- 
ever, after  lifty  years  of  inactive  admira- 
tion of  Chaucer's  works,  England  gave 
birth  to  a  jioet,  who  felt  himself  suffi- 
ciently endowed  to  lay  aside  the  bonds  of 
imitation,  who  was  to  strike  a  chord  more 
resonant  than  even  that  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor;  to  give  to  the  English  lang- 
uage a  permanent  form   and  adapt  her 


with   ecpial   force  and  beauty  to  widelj^ 
diverse  themes. 

By  a  comj)Utation  from  his  own  w'rit- 
ings  we  lay  down  the  year  1552  as  that 
of  the  birth  of  Edmund  Spenser.  This 
first  great  representative  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  born  in  London,  of  poor,  liitt 
noble  parents.  Nothing  trustworthy  is 
known  of  Edmund's  childhood.  Judg- 
ing, however,  from  his  subsequent  career, 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  devoid  of 
ju'oper  training  and  comfort.  AMiat  year 
he  left  bis  paternal  roof  to  enter  the 
'  'jMerchant  Taylor's  School"  is  also  uncer- 
tain. From  henceforward  the  histor;y  of 
the  poet's  life  has  been  handed  down  to 
us. 

Sjienser  left  the  aliove-named  institu- 
tion in  Ajjril,  1569.  Whilst  there  he 
showed  considerable  taste  for  literature, 
as  is  evident  from  his  jiroductions  of  this 
period.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 
entered  as  sizar  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Notwithstanding  the  lact  that 
the  manual  duties  to  which  he  was  ne- 
cessitated, often  interfered  with  his  stu- 
dies, Sjienser's  progress  in  the  University 
was  rapid.  This  is  demonstrated  by  his 
having  been  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  as 
early  as  1573,  and  Master  of  Arts  three 
years  later. 

On  lea\'ing  Camliridge,  the  poet  spent 
some  time  in  the  North  of  England  where 
he  first  became  accjuainted  with  that  '  'fair 
widowes  daughter  of  the  glen" — Rosa- 
lind ;  and  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
unkindness  of  which  she  was  guilty,  he 
sang  of  her  beauty,  love  and  goodness  in 
some  of  his  most  charming  poems. 

A  year  later  Spenser  went  to  the  South 
of  England.  Here  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Earl  of  Tjcicester.  The  veneration  which 
the  poet  always  entertained  for  Leicester 
was  remarkable.  And,  indeed,  loyalty 
to  friendship  was  one  of  his  special  char- 
acteristics. The  following  lines  in  the 
■'Ruines  of  Time"  are  very  expressive  of 
the  Earl's  jiosition  and  character: 

"It  is  not  long  since  tliese  tuo  eyes  beheld 
A  mightie  Prince  of  most  renowned  race, 
Ayiiom  England  bigli  in  court  of  honour  held. 
And  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  gaine  his  grace; 
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( >f  si'eat'est  ones,  he  fO'eatest  in  his  place 

Sate  in  the  bosom  of  his  Soveniine 

Ami  l\ij;ht  ami  Loyall  did  his  word  inaintaine.'' 

Sir  Pliilip  Sidney  who  was  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  Leieester,  became  hence- 
iVirward  one  of  Spenser's  most  valuable 
friends. 

In  15S0,  Spenser  was  made  Secretary 
to  Lord  Grey,  i:)f  \Mlton,  who  had  Ijeen 
but  lately  appointed  governor  of  Ireland. 
The  poet  rendered  great  services  to  Lord 
Grey,  both  by  his  advice  and  military 
abilities.  He  remained  in  Ireland  until 
1588.  It  was  here  that  S|ienser's  true 
character  was  unfolded.  Had  he  been  a 
man  of  noble  and  humane  iirinciples, 
considering  the  influence  he  exerted  over 
Lord  Grey,  the  cruelties  of  which  the 
Irish  people  were  at  this  time  victims 
would  certainly  have  been  mitigated  l\v 
him.  But  Spenser  was  covetous,  he 
wanted  possessions.  Therefore,  no  means 
was  left'  untried  to  enrich  himself  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  Irish.  The 
province  of  Munstcr,  where  he  held  the 
grade  of  Captain  of  the  Army,  was  de- 
populated and  its  lands  divided  among 
the  so-called  "English  Undertakers"  He 
himself  received  as  a  recompense  for  his 
services  about  three  thousand  acres  of  the 
lands  of  the  Desmonds.  The  Queen  also 
apjiointed  him  Clerk  of.  the  Councel  of 
Mun'ster. 

Tlie  year  1-3SS  witnessed  Spenser's 
short  visit  to  England.  Whilst  there, 
Raleigh  who  had  jireviously  jjaid  tlie 
poet  a  visit  at  his  residence  in  Kilcolman, 
wished  to  introduce  him  to  Court.  But 
tliis  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Even, Spenser's  genius  and  spirit  of  con- 
formity were  long  unable  to  appease  Lord 
Burleigh  and  his  accomplices,  wJio  at  this 
time  exerted  influence  over  the  Court  and 
whom  he  had  previously  censured  in  his 
"Mother  Hubberd." 

Si^enser  has  left  us  an  admirable  pic- 
ture of  this  eventful  jjcriod  of  his  life, 

"Full  little  knowest  tliou  tliat  hast  not  tried, 
Wliat  hell  it  is  in  suing-  long  to  bide, 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  Ijack  to-morrow 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow,- 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace  yet  \\ant  his  peers' 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  pet  thy  soul  with  crosses  ^nd  with  cares, 


To  eat  thy  lieavt  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To  tiiw  u,  to  croucli,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  be  undone." 

At    last,    however,    Raleigh's    personal 
influence  with  the  CJueen  prevailed,  and 
the  poet  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  '  'Gloriana. " "     He  straightforward  pre- 
sented to  her  the  first  three  books  of  the 
"Fairie    Queene. "         Elizabeth    feigned 
pleasure,  expressed   her  delight  at  being 
presented   with  such  a  beautiful   produc- 
tion, and  hinted  to  her  Secretary  to  give 
Spenser    one    hundred    pounds    sterling. 
The   Secretary    considered   this  sum  too 
large.      "Well  then," — .said  the  Queen — 
"give   him   what  is  reason."      The  poet 
waited  for  the  money,  but  in  vain;    and 
after  some  time  presented  the  following 
lines  to  lier  majesty: 
"I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  ha\e  reason  for  my  rhyme. 
From  tliat  time  until  tliis  season 
I  received  nor  rliyme  nor  reason.'' 

This  stanza  had  its  desired  eficct. 

In  lol)l  S]:)enser  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  Poet  Laureate,  to  which  digiiity 
was  added  an  annuity  of  fifty  |i0uucls. 

The  year  following  he  again  sailed  for 
Ireland  and  married  a  short  time  after. 
.Judging  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
"Amoretti,"  his  married  life  seems  to 
have  been  a  happy  one. 

Spenser's  irritating  character  made  him 
an  object  of  displeasure  to  all  the  English 
"undertakers,"  and  his  lust  for  gain  en- 
raged the -remaining  portion  of  the  Mun- 
ster  pojiulation.  The}'  rose  up  in  rebel- 
lion in  the  beginning  of  1598,  expelled  a 
great  numlier  of  the  "undertakers"  and 
levelled  to  the  ground  their  hal.iitalions. 
Spenser  was  among  this  unhapjjy  num- 
ber. His  fortune  was  destroyed  in  an 
instant,  one  of  his  children  perished  in 
the  flames,  and  it  w-as  -with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  the  fury  of  the  justly  aroused 
Irish  inhabitants.  The  unhappy  poet 
regained  the  English  shore,  but  he  did 
not  long  outlive  his  misfortune.  On 
.January  16th,  1599,  the  report  spread 
that  Spenser  was  no  more.  His  bodj' 
was  borne  with  great  jaomp  to  "Westmin- 
ster Alibey,  and  consigned  to  the  earth 
hard  by  the  tomli  of  Chaucer. 
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The  life  of  Spenser  serves  as  an  ex- 
ain[>le,  striking,  indeed,  where  greatness 
was  unattended  by  goodness.  Endowed 
bj'  nature  with  no  ordinary  talent,  he 
degraded  it  by  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  generalitj^  of  his  contemporaries, 
whose  lives  were  stained  by  subservience 
and  who  lived  on  the  spoils  of  others. 
In  his  social  relations  we  find  nothing 
honorable,  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  intricate  position  in  which  the 
men  of  letters  were  placed.  He  flattered 
the  mighty  to  obtain  their  faA-or;  pictured 
their  vices  as  virtues  for  gain's  sake;  and 
was  willing  to  undergo  any  humiliation 
to  maintain  the  eminence  to  which  he 
was  raised. 

Nothing  can  justify  the  clothing  of 
Mary  Stuart  in  Envy's  garli — which 
Spenser  has  so  powerfully  effected  in 
the  "Fairie  Queene, "  nor  the  support 
he  tendered  to  the  oiDpresion  of  the  Irish 
when  his  own  talents  might  have  lettered 
tlieir  condition.  Above  all,  the  praises 
he  has  lavished  upon  Elizabeth,  are  not 
consistent  with  truth. 

The  works  of  this  great  author  are  nu- 
merous and  deservedly  admired.  As 
early  as  1569,  he  began  to  write  for  puli- 
lication.  But  his  early  productions  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  translations.  '  'The 
Vision  of  Bellay"  and  that  of  "Petrarch" 
are  among  Spenser's  earliest  works.  Both 
are  translations,  but  the  language  is  ad- 
miralile.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  perfec- 
tion of  language,  all  his  works  are  about 
equally  valuable. 

Tlie  following   lines  from  the   "Vision 
of   Petrarcli"     shall    serve    at    once    as  a 
sample  of  Spencer's  early  force  and  the 
character  of  these  two  poems: 
"'\\"lien  I  behold  this  fickle,  trustless  state 
Of  \a.ine  worldes  glorie,  flittiug  too  aud  fro, 
Aral  mortal  men  tossed  by  troublous  fate 
In  restless  seas  of  wretchedness  and  woe, 
I  wisli  I  might  this  wearie  life  forego, 
And  shortly  turne  unto  mj-  hap^jie  rest, 
Wliei'e  my  tree  spirite  might  not  auie  more 
Be  \cs.t  with  sights  that  doo  her  peace  molest." 

Spenser  next  prepared  for  publication 
a  work  wliich  immediately  made  him  tlie 
first  poet  in  England.  It  was  given  to 
the  world  in  1579  and  entitled  the  "Shep- 
heardes  Calendar."'     The  most  sentimen- 


tal and  graceful  of  his  poems,  the  "Shep- 
heardes  Calendar"  is  nevertheless  devoid 
of  such  merit  as  might  endear  it  to  the 
less  favorable  disposed  critics  of  subse- 
quent ages.  It  lacks  that  force  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  interest  and  undying 
popularity  of  even  the  greatest  effusion  of 
genius.  Moreover,  the  low  Puritanic 
sentiments  which  are  therein  exf)ressed 
have  more  than  once  disgusted  the  lovers 
of  impartiality  and  justice. 

The  general  argument  of  this  work 
could  not  be  better  given  than  in  the 
words :  '  'These  XII.  Aeglogues' ' — writes 
he  in  his  letter  to  Harvey — '  'every  where 
answering  to  the  seasons  of  the  tweh'c 
monethes,  may  be  well  divided  into  three 
formes  or  ranckes.  For  eyther  they  he 
Plaintive,  as  the  first,  the  sixth,  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth ;  or  Recreative 
such  as  al  those  bee  which  containe  fiiat- 
ter  of  love,  or  commendation  of  special 
personages;  or  jMorall  which  for  the  most 
part  be  mixed  with  some  satj'rical  bitter- 
nesse, — namely,  the  second,  of  reverence 
dewe  to  olde  age;  the  fifth,  of  coloured 
deceipt;  the  seventh  and  ninth,  of  disso- 
lute Shepheards  and  pastours;  the  tenth, 
of  contempt  of  poetrie   and    pleasant 

Avits." 

Let  the  following  quotation  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  gracefulness  of  the  entire 
poem : 

"Is  not  thilke  the  merry  moneth  of  5Iay, 
When  love-lads  masken  in  fresh  aray  ? 
How  falles  it  then  AVe  no  merrier  bene 
Vlikc  as  others,  girt  in  gaudy  greene? 
Our  bloncket  liveryes  bene  all  to  sadde 
For  thilke  .same  season,  when  all  is  ycladd 
AVith  pleasauuce ;  the  ground  with  grasse,  the 

wods 
With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  lilooniing 

buds." 

During  his  stay  in  Ireland,  S])enser, 
probably  at  the  advice  of  Sidney  and 
Raleigh,  first  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
"Fairie  Queene."  This  poem  was  pro- 
bably begun  in  loSO.  The  first  three 
books  were  printed  in  1590,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  four  years  later.  It  is 
chiefly  on  this  work  that  Spenser's  fame 
as  a  poet  rests.  Highh'  imaginative  in 
its  concept,  the  "Fairie  Queene"  is  an 
admirable  example  of  grace,  beauty,  de- 
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scriptive  power  and  artificial  display. 
The  entire  poem  is  romantic.  Yet,  con- 
sidered as  a  romance,  it  lacks  clearness 
and  interest.  Hence  but  few  can  find 
real  pleasure  in  perusing  its  pages.  More- 
over, the  descriptions  are  often  too  pro- 
tracted to  be  striking,  and  too  unreal  for 
the  sustaining  of  interest.  Yet  consider- 
ing this  poem  in  its  entiritv  it  shall  ever 
be  the  food  of  poetical  minds.  The  music 
and  purity  of  its  language  shall  always 
be  a  powerful  agent  in  advancing  those  to 
artistic  eminence  whom  nature  has  en- 
dowed with  the  science  of  song.  And 
lience  the  title  "poets'  poet,"  which  lias 
been  added  to  Spenser's  name. 

Tlie  author  of  the  "Fairie  Queene" 
himself  thought  its  plot  too  complicated 
tor  ade(iuate  perception.  He  has  conse- 
i.iuently  handed  it  down  to  us  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Harvey.  A\'e  quote  it  in 
part:  "The  generall  end  of  all  the  books 
is  to  fashion -a  gentlemen  or  noble  person 
in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline.  \\'hicli 
for  that  I  conceived  should  be  most 
plausilile  and  pleasing,  being  coloured 
with  an  historicall  fiction,  the  wliich  the 
most  part  of  men  delight  to  read,  rather 
tor  variety'  of  matter  than  for  profite  of 
the  ensample,  I  chose  the  historyo  of 
King  Arthure,  as  most  fitte  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  person  .  .  .  and  also 
furthest  from  the  danger  of  envy  and 
suspition  of  present  time.  ...  I  labour 
to  pourtraict  in  Arthure  before  he  was 
King,  the  image  of  a  brave  Knight  jier- 
fccted  in  the  twelve  pri-\"ate  morall  Xar- 
tues  as  Aristotle  hath  devised.  In  that 
Faery  Queene  I  mean  Glory  in  my  gene- 
rall intention  but  in  my  particular  I  con- 
ceive the  most  excellent  and  glorious  per- 
son of  our  so-\'eraine  the  Queene  and  her 
Kingdome  in  Faery  land." 

Spenser  intended  to  extend  this  poem 
to  twelve  books,  each  book  treating  of  a 
special  virtue  and  later  on  to  write  tiveh"e 
other  books  which  were  to  embrace  the 
twelve  political  virtues  of  Aristotle  in  the 
person  of  King  Arthur.  This,  unfortu- 
natel)',  he  never  accomplished. 

"Mother  Hubberd,"  the  most  success- 
ful satirical  production  of  Spenser,  was 
published  some  time  before  the   "Fairie 


Queene,"    but   it    was    probaldy    written 
sooner. 

The  poet  himself  tells  us  that  it  was 
composed  in  the  "raw  conceit  of  liis 
yi)Uth."  In  tliis  poem  Spenser  has  com- 
bined simplicity  and  elegance  more  ha])- 
pily  than  in  any  other  of  his  works,  and 
he  spares  none  of  liis  power  to  lidicule 
the  customs  and  jiretensions  of  the  no- 
bility. The  entire  plot  is  based  on  the 
wanderings  and  c  o  n  v  e  r  s  a  t  i  o  n  s  of  an 
"Ape"  and  a  Fcixe  in  whom  some  of 
Spenser's  enemies  are  personified.  Notice 
the  humor  and  satire  in  the  following  de- 
scrij)tii.)n: 

'■Thii  paspoi-t  ended,  both  tliey  Ibrward  went; 
The  Ape  clad  sciuldierlike,  lit  iVir  th'  intent 
In  a  l>lew  rai-Iiet  witli  a  crosse  of  redd 
And  nianie  slits,  is  if  that  he  had  shedd 
Jliieh  lilood  through  many  wound  tlievein  ve- 

oei\ed 
AVhieli  had  the  use  of  Iiis  right  ornie  liereaxed. 
I'lion  his  liead  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore, 
With  a  plume  feathe  all  to  peeccs  tore; 
Tlis  breeches  were  made  after  the  new  cut 
Al  Portugese,  lose  like  an  emptie  gut, 
And  his  hose  broken  high  aliove  the  heeling 
And  his  shoes  lieaten  out  with  traveling. 
But  neither  sword  nor  dagger  he  did  beare; 
Seems  that  no  Iocs  reveugement  he  did  feare; 
In  stead  of  them  a  handsome  bat  he  held , 
On  which  he  leaned  as  one  fawre  in  eldc." 

Of  Spenser's  minor  poems  none,  ])er- 
hai)S,  aroused  more  admiration  than 
"The  Piuines  of  Time,"  and  his  two 
hyms,  the  one  of  "Heavenly  Love,"  the 
other  of  "Heavenly  Beautie. "  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  novelty  of  their  char- 
acter, and  the  truth  and  nobleness  of 
sentiment  which  they  inculcate. 

AA'hat  more  inspiring  can  we  desire 
than  the  following  apostrophe  to  our 
Lord : 

"O  Idcssed  Well  of  lore!     0  Floure  of  Grace! 

(.)  glorious  Morniug-Starre,  0  Lamp  of  Light! 

Most  li-seljf  image  of  thy  Father's  tace 

Eternal  King  of  Glorie,  Lord  of  Might 

Jleeke  Lamb  of  God,  before  all  worlds  behiglit 

How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most  precious  blood?" 

Such  are  briefly  the  princi])al  works  of 
this  first  real  representative  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  English  literature.  Sjienser's 
rank  among  English  poets  has  been  con- 
troverted. The  majority  of  critics,  how- 
ever, award    to   him  a  position   next   to 
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Milton.  This  opinion  has  not  resuhed, 
so  much,  i'rom  the  consideration  of  his 
innate  poetical  genius  as  from  the  admira- 
tion which  his  art  and  beauty  of  exjjres- 
sion  has  engendered  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  have  perused  his  works.  As 
a  perfect  master  of  language,  Spenser 
stands  unri\-alled.  He  was  capable  of 
moulding  it  into  combinations  expressive 
alike  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  He  could 
make  it  produce  that  beautiful  harmony 
and  music  which  the  l;>andmaster  often 
fails  to  bring  forth.  In  reading  his  works 
we  are,  in  spite  of  ourseh"es,  carried  awa}' 
by  their  melody,  and  long  after  the}^  have 
l>een  laid  aside,  their  grace,  their  swell 
and  their  subsiding  tone  fills  our  senses 
with  the  same  imjjression  as  the  repro- 
duction of  some  masterpiece  of  music,  or 
the  vision  of  some  unrivalled  work  of  art. 

Spenser  found  all  the  forms  of  verse 
existing  in  his  time  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
l^ression  of  his  meaning  and  sentiments. 
Hence  he  invented  the  so-called  "Spen- 
serian Stanza."  This  stanza  consists  of 
nine  lines,  the  last  of  which  is  an  Alex- 
andrine. All  the  others  are  heroic.  The 
verses  rhyme  as  follows:  The  first  and 
third;  the  second,  fourth,  fifth  and  sev- 
enth; the  sixth,  eighth  and  u'.nth.  Spen- 
ser used  this  stanza  with  masterly  success 
in  as  many  as  36,000  lines.  It  was  at- 
tempted not  unfrequentl}'  after  him,  but 
with  little  success. 

Another  great  characteristic  of  this  poet 
is  to  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  his  de- 
scriptions. Though  many  others,  inferior 
in  poetical  talent  to  this  great  master, 
have  seemingly  surpassed  him  in  this 
point,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  de- 
scriptive powers  excelled  his  own.  They 
concreted  their  pictures  and  consequently 
made  them  more  striking;  he  extended 
his  and  thus  caused  their  l^eauty  and 
perfection  to  escape  the  first  observation 
of  an  unstudied  critic.  Indeed,  if  we 
closely  examine  his  pictures  in  their  en- 
tirety, we  shall  find  in  them  the  genuine 
characteristics  of  a  great  painter,  the 
beauties  of  whose  productions  are  only 
found  after  close  and  studied  examina- 
tion. Spenser  delineates  the  intrinsic 
qualities   and    dispositions    of    his    char- 


acters. He  bids  us  judge  of  the  exterior 
by  the  interior — a  sign  that  he  possessed 
the  genius  both  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
artist,  since  the  perfection  of  each  consists 
in  the  adequate  portraiture  of  the  external 
reality  by  the  standard  of  the  hidden  in- 
terior. 

But,    though    generally    extensive,    his 
descriptions  are  sometimes  concrete  and 
none  the  less  beautiful : 
"Ah  see  the  yirgin  rose  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  bashful  modestee 
Tliat  fairer  seemes  the  less  ye  see  her  may! 
Lo!  see  soone  after  how  more  hold  and  free 
Her  liared  hosome  she  doth  broad  display ! 
Lo!   see  soon  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away!" 

In  the  description  of  combats  Spenser 
has  bad  few  rivals: 
"But  ere  they  (Huddibrass  Sausloy)  could  pro- 

ceede  unto  the  place 
"Wliere  he  (Gnyon)  abode,  themselves  at  discord 

fell 
And  cruell  combat  ioynd  in  middle  space; 
"With  horrible  assault  and  fury  fell, 
They  heapt  huge  strokes  and  scorned  life  to  quell 
That  all  on  uprose  from  her  settled  seat 
The  house  was  raysd,  and  all  that  in  did  d\vell; 
Seemed  that  loude  thunder  with  amazement 

great 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skyes  -nitli  flames  of  fonld- 

ring  heat. ' ' 

But  there  is  one  domain,  especially, 
where  Spenser  reigns  su^jreme, — namely 
that  of  ab-itrad  personifications.  He  has 
created  for  himself,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  from  whence  his  characters  are 
drawn.  That  mind  naturally  inclined  to 
revel  in  the  regions  of  the  abstract  found 
in  the  richness  of  its  imagination  sufficient 
food  to  supply  the  flights  of  the  loftiest 
fancy  and  the  most  -^-aried  jiower  of  de- 
scription. From  the  perusal  oi  his  works 
we  are  inclined  to  imagine  him  seated  in  a 
paradise  unknown  to  man,  sketching  e\-ery 
feature,  both  inward  and  outward,  of  his 
creations  as  the}'  successivelj'  defile  before 
him.  Now  he  portrays  Holiness  sur- 
rounded with  beauty  captivating  enough 
totransport  the  human  intellect.  Now 
Chastity  is  depicted  in  colors  sufficiently 
glowing  to  make  one  piscredit  that  it  was 
a  man  who  described  it  so.  Then  again 
his  tone  changes,  sweet  music  is  turned 
into  noise,  and  we  behold  the  (luintescence 
of  wickedness   in    the  personification  of 
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Pride.  But  when  Despair  is  portrayed, 
we  find  the  description  so  familiar,  that  it 
re([uires  some  effort  to  conquer  the  force 
of  our  imagination  whieli  is  ever  tending 
to  present  before  us, 
"Tliat  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Jlnsing  full  sadly,  in  his  suUein  mind." 

The  following  hnes  contain  the  descrip- 
tion of  Despair: 

"His  griesie  lockes,  long  gxowen  and  unbound 

Disordered  hong  about  his  shouldere  round 

And  hid  his  l-xe:  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 

Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stare'd  as  astound ; 

His  raw-bone  oheekes,  through  pemirie  and  pine 

Were  shronke  into  his  inves,  as  he  did  never 

dyne. 
His  garment  nought  lost  many  ragged  clouts 
"With  thornes  together  pind  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts." 

Not  less  striking  is  the  description  of  his 

dwelling: 

"His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  elifl'  ypight 

Dark,  dolefuU,  dreary,  like  a  gTeedy  grave 

That  still  for  cairion  carcases  doth  crave; 

And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees 

"Whereon  nor  fruite  nor  leafe  was  ever  scene. 

Did  hang  upoti  the  ragged  rocky  knees : 

On  which  had  many  wTetches  hangired  beene 

Whose  carcases  were  scattered  on  the  greene 

And  tlu'O wne  about  the  cliffs. "  .  .  . 

Spenser,  like  Milton,  indulged  in  long 
similes.  He  used  this  figure  more  than 
Any  other,  the  Metaphor  excepted,  and 
with  great  success. 

Notice  the  following: 

"But  still  when  Guyou  came  to  part  their  fight 
With  heavie  load  on  him  they  freshly  gan  to 

smight, 
As  a  tall  .ship  tossed  in  troublous  sea.s 
Whom  raging  windes,  threatning  to  make  the 

pray 
Of  the  rough  rockes  doe  diversly  disease, 
Meetes  the  contrarie  billowes  by  the  way 
That  her  on  either  side  do  sore  assay 
And  boast  to  swallow  her  id  gTeedy  gTave 
Shee  scorning  both  their  spights  does  make  Avide 

wiiy 
Aiid  with  her  breast  breaking  their  foaming  wave 
Does  ride  on  both  their  backs  and  tixire  herself 

doth  save ; 
So  boldly  he  him  beares  and  rusheth  forth 
Betweene  them  both  by  conduct  of  his  blade. ' ' 

If  Spenser's  works  are  perused  but  sel- 
dom by  the  multitude,  we  must  not  attri- 
bute this  to  the  lack  of  genius  in  his  pro- 
ductions but  to  the  peculiarity  of  their 
character.     Men  are  naturally  inclined  to 


seek  in  the  portraits  of  others  their  own 
resemblance;  they  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
amining the  reality  as  it  is  known  to 
them,  and  becomes  enthusiastic  over  the 
recounting  of  the  deeds,  sufferings,  and 
triumphs  of  those  to  whose  species  they 
belong.  Outside  of  these  circles  but  few 
are  interested.  But  few  care  to  live  in 
regions  which  their  fancy  cannot  reach. 
This  is  precisely  why  Spenser  is  not  a 
jDoet  of  the  multitude.  His  imagination 
carried  him  beyond  the  confines  of  real 
existence — he  p  o  r  t  r  a  y  e  d  mere  resem- 
blances which  dwell,  it  is  true,  in  human 
speech,  but  which  are  not  intermingled 
with  human  nature.  However,  the  re- 
gions of  fancy  shall  e^^er  be  inhabited  liy 
those  in  whose  ears  the  Muses  sing — and 
these  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  Spenser's  productions  as  well 
as  drink  of  the  fullness  of  his  riches. 

Fraid-  A.  Refka, 
■97. 


TliE    STUDY    OF    METAPHYSICS. 

iVl  ETAPHYSics  is  commouly  regarded  as 
a  vague  and  somewhat  useless 
science;  hence  many  students  find  it  xevy 
uninteresting.  In  this,  as  in  all  popular 
ojjinions,  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood.  The  science  may  be  vague  in 
as  much  as  the  subject  matter  itself  is 
abstruse.  It  deals  with  the  deepest  ab- 
stractions— in  it  are  laid  down  the  general 
principles  of  all  the  sciences.  It  is  this 
absolute  necessity  of  abstract  reasoning 
that  renders  the  study  of  metaj^hysics  the 
most  difficult,  consequently,  to  some  per- 
sons, the  most  uninteresting  of  all  phil- 
osophy. In  other  sciences  our  imagina- 
tion has  tangible  material  to  work  upon. 
But  in  Metaphysics  the  imagination  must 
be  silenced,  must  be  restrained,  and  for 
the  most  part,  totaU^^  suppressed.  The 
concepts,  which  in  other  sciences  are  so 
helpiful,  such  as  the  representations  of 
sensible  and  material  objects  and  others 
founded  upon  them,  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
to  be  relied  upon  in  the  study  of  this 
treatise. 

Metaphysics  transcends  what  is  sensible 
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and  material.  In  this  study  trutlis  and 
jjiinciples,  as  they  are  the  prototj'i^es  of 
these  material  things,  alone  engage  our 
thought.  The  essences  of  things  and 
their  necessary  modes  of  being  are  the 
subjects  of  our  consideration.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  fundamental,  primary 
principles  of  all  philosophy  and  reason- 
ing. Thus  where  Metaphysics  ends,  there 
only  does  the  vulgar  mind  begin;  hence 
the  prevalent  idea  of  its  vagueness  and  its 
utter  lack  of  interest. 

But  to  the  truly  philosophical  student 
this  treatise  is  of  essential  importance. 
Already  in  the  course  of  I.ogic  he  has  got 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  other  subjects, 
such  as  God,  Man,  the  World,  the  Human 
Soul.  Tliough  only  a  mere  glimpse,  it 
was  yet  enough  to  show  him  how  deep 
and  interesting  these  sultjects  are,  and 
still  more,  how  combined,  how  interlinked 
are  their  associations  with  one  another. 
Hence,  to  comprehend  these  subjects  to 
any  consideral^le  extent,  to  investigate 
tliem  intelligently  and  with  advantage,  he 
must  Ije  familiar  with  the  common 
grounds  on  which  they  stand,  the  founda- 
tion of  those  close  relations  A\'hich  he  per- 
ceives between  them.  Moreover,  he  lias 
been  accustomed,  hitherto,  to  employ  ex- 
pressions common  to  these  individual 
subjects,  such  as  Being,  Truth  and  Es- 
sence, of  which  expressions  he  has  had 
but  a  very  vague  and  superficial  notion. 
But  now  comes  the  treatise  that  makes 
him  familiar  with  these  common  grounds, 
with  these  fundamental  cxjiressions.  It 
is  Metaphysics. 

Viewing  all  these  in(li\idual  subjects 
from  a  Metaphysical  standpoint,  he  is 
like  one  who  enjoj's  a  bird's-eye  view, 
not  merely  of  a  single  city,  Ijut  of  a  whole 
continent,  and  beholding  at  the  same 
time  all  the  relations,  commercial,  histori- 
cal and  religious,  that  exist  between 
them.  The  grandeur  of  such  a  view  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  The  vastness  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated.  Nor  can  this  knowledge  be 
at  all  comj)arc(]  to  that  gathered  piece- 
irieal,  liy  visiting  each  of  the  several 
countries,  and  by  studying  their  respec- 


tive national    customs   and  international 
relations. 

Such  is  the  advantage  of  a  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  IMetaphysics,  When 
engaged  in  this  treatise  we  stand  above 
human  things,  we  pass  beyond  all  ani- 
mal life;  even  mental  things,  dependent 
and  relying  on  our  imagination,  are  left 
behind,  and  our  intellect  wings  it  flight 
aloft  to  regions  spiritual,  ay,  almost  di- 
vine. W"e  must  .stud}'  thinr/s,  tlioughts 
and  e.vprcssiuns  at  such  a  point  of  view,  as 
to  emlirace  not  merely  the  universe,  but 
universal  possibility,  even  ranging  over 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  over  time  and 
eternity.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
Being  and  Essence,  and  such  fundamen- 
tal things  without  1  (ringing  in  (4od,  even 
though  it  lie  but  at  a  distance  and  only  •, 
by  analogy.  Yet  with  all  due  respect 
and  allowance  for  the  infinite  distance  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  Creature,  we 
speak  of  the  Being  and  Essence  of  God, 
and  we  find  ourselves  occasionally 
launched  into  those  sublime  proofs  of 
God's  infinitude,  so  beautifully  developed 
by  St.  Thomas,  from  the  assumption  that 
God  is  "Being  itself  personified" — thus 
giving  such  a  wonderfully  simple  and 
philosophical  confirmation  to  the  Scrip- 
tural definition  of  God,  handed  down  by 
Himself,  "I  am  who  am,"  "Ego  sum  qui 
saiii. " 

And,  behold,  after  iDassing  through  all 
this  we  have  reached  only  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  sulilime  structure.  We 
ha\-e  as  yet  been  but  wandering  aliout  the 
beautiful,  fascinating  courtyard.  A\'e 
havti  not  yet  penetrated  very  far  into  the  _ 
domain  of  Metaphysics.  "However,  if 
even  this  preliminary  view,  this  mere 
Ijreiace,  has  so  fully  repaid  us  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  abstraction  which  is  so 
requisite,  of  what  value  must  be  the 
study  of  such  questions  as  the  True,  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  ? 

Truth,  though  considered  in  Logic, 
properly  belongs  to  Metajihysics,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  a  propertj^  common  to  all 
being.  Truth  is  necessarily  connected 
with  God,  because  in  the  absolute  sense, 
the  truth  of  things  consists  in  their  con- 
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forniity  with  the  intellect  that  constitutes 
thcni.  All  things  are  as  the  Mind  of 
God  ordained  them  to  he.  No  matter 
how  the}'  are,  no  matter  what  their  na- 
ture is,  all  things  are,  to  some  degree,  ex- 
pressive of  the  perfections  or  power  of  the 
Creator.  When  we  consider  truth  in  this 
ahsolute  way.  and  at  this  higher  point  of 
view,  we  can  readily  understand  liow 
small  and  puny  is  the  truth  which  man 
can  ever  attain.  \\'e  then  jierceive  how 
inadequate  are  his  conceptions  of  things, 
and,  therefore,  how  shadowy  and  incom- 
plete, though  none  the  less  real,  is  the 
truth  which  he  acquires. 

The  consideration  of  goodness  also 
forms  part  of  this  treatise,  since,  in  a 
fundamental  sense  every  heing  is  good. 
As  truth  consists  in  the  conformity  of  a 
thing  with  the  intellect  that  constitutes 
it,  so  goodness  ma}'  be  described  as  the 
conformity  of  the  thing  with  the  will,  the 
desire  or  ap])etite  of  the  subject  eontem- 
23lating  it.  The  foundation  of  goodness, 
or  as  it  is  generally  termed,  fundamental 
goodness,  lies  in  tlie  perfection  of  the 
thing's  being,  and  it  is  this  perfection 
that  attracts  and  satisfies  the  aiDpetite. 
As  the  intellectual  appetite  is  essentially 
superior  to  the  sensitive  one,  real,  true 
goodness  is  that  which  conforms  to  this 
intellectual  desire.  Evil  is  nothing  Imt 
the  negation  or  privation  of  good  in  some 
form  or  other. 

E.  J.  McCartlu;, 

■98. 
[To  be  contiuued.] 


fl  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA. 

I  HE  wide  spread  renown  of  American 
liberty  excited  in  me,  whilst  still  a 
mere  boy,  the  desire  to  forsake  Russia 
and  to  wander  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
A\'orld.  I  was  soon  .enabled  to  put  this 
wish  into  execution,  and  I  set  sail  for  the 
land  which  liaunted  the  dreams  of  mj^ 
childhood.  After  spending  several  years 
in  this  country,  during  which  time  I  had 
become  a  thorough  American,  the  desire 
took  possession  of  me  to  revisit  once 
more  the  scenes  of  my  youth.       Accord- 


ingly, I  resolved  to  make  the  journey. 
For  this  a  passport  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  signed  bj-  the  Rus- 
sian consul  was  necessary,  and  this  I  had 
little  dithculty  in  obtaining.  I  then  set 
sail,  and,  after  a  fortnight,  arrived  at  the 
Russian  frontier. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  boundary, 
the  train  stopped  at  a  small  station 
where  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  pass 
lietwcen  two  files  of  soldiers,  to  an  othce, 
where  our  passports  were  examined. 
They  then  let  us  pass  on,  and  I  boarded 
a  train  for  the  interior. 

The  country  through  ■svhich  we  now 
passed  was  entirely  le\-el,  and  its  general 
appearance  denoted  anything  but  pros- 
perity. It  was  swampy,  and  full  of  for- 
ests of  tangled  undergrowth,  infested  bj' 
the  famous  Russian  wolves.  It  was  very 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants 
all  dwell  in  small  villages  at  great  dis- 
tances ajiart.  They  cutivate  the  country 
around  and  live  together  for  protection 
against  the  numerous  bands  of  wolves 
that  roam  about  the  country  during  the 
winter. 

The  ai)iiearance  of  the  peasants  is  nus- 
crable  in  the  extreme.  They  are  very 
poorly  clad,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Iiarefooted.  Their  haliitations  are  con- 
structed of  logs  and  mud,  with  thatch 
roofs.  These  huts  have  no  floors,  and 
their  tables  and  chairs  consist  of  a  few 
boards  supported  on  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground. 

At  last  the  train  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion, but  I  was  still  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  I  wished  to  go.  iVs  I 
could  tra\-el  no  further  by  rail,  I  -was 
obliged  to  procure  a  vehicle.  This  was  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty,  one  rouble  (50 
cents)  was  all  the  driver  i-equired  to  take 
me  the  thirty-two  miles.  We  became 
aciiuainted  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
driver  showed  great  interest  in  all  the 
particulars  I  related  about  America.  He 
advised  me,  however,  to  turn  back  at 
once,  "because,"  said  he,  "your  pass- 
port will  l>e  no  safeguard  to  you  here  in 
Russia.  The  jaolice  will  find  some  cause 
for  which  to  apprehend  you,  and  then 
God    only   knows    what   may   happen." 
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But  I  little  heeded    his  \yords,   and  at- 
tached no  iniijortance  to  them. 

At  last  I  arrived  at  nij'  destination  and 
took  leave  of  my  friend,  the  driver.  I 
remained  in  my  native  j^lace  for  about 
two  weeks  without  being  molested.  But 
one  Sunda_y  morning  whilst  going  to 
church  I  perceived  that  I  was  followed 
bj'  several  gendarmes.  They  waited  out- 
side till  service  was  over,  and  then  fol- 
lowed me  to  a  hotel  where  I  went  for  my 
dinner.  They  said  nothing  to  me,  for,  in 
Eussia,  it  is  forbidden  to  molest  anybody 
on  the  street  merely  on  suspicion.  They 
entered,  ordered  their  cigarettes  and  sat 
there,  glaring  at  me  till  I  liad  finished 
my  dinner.  'W'lien  I  wished  to  depart 
one  of  them  approached  me,  and  taking 
me  by  the  shoulder,  said  in  Russian, 
"Sliidawo,^^  (who  are  you?)  'T  am  an 
American,"  replied  I.  They  glanced  sig- 
nificantly at  one  another,  and  then  one 
of  them  said,  "What  do  the  Americans 
say  about  Faissia  ?"  I  told  them  that 
the  Americans  considered  it  as  but  a  half- 
civilized  country.  "And  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?"  said  he.  "I  think  that  it 
is  reall}'  a  dark  country,  and  can  b}'  no 
means  be  compared  with  the  United 
States,"  said  I.  "What  are  you  doing 
here  then,  if  you  prefer  the  United  States 
to  Russia?"  asked  the  gendarme.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  intention  of  staying 
there,  and  that  I  had  come  only  on  a 
■\'isit.  They  demanded  mj'  passjiort,  and 
when  I  had  produced  it  one  of  them 
looked  at  it  and  exclaimed,  ''Wot  matic- 
znih  P'  (here  is  a  rebel).  The  gendarme 
retained  my  passport  and  ordered  me  to 
follow  him. 

A  few  minutes  walk  l.)rought  us  to  the 
office  of  the  squire.  AVhen  I  entered 
this  officer  asked  me  where  I  was  from. 
I  rejihed,  "why  do  you  ask  me  this,  do 
you  not  see  my  passport?"  He  then 
thi-eatened  me  with  long  imprisonment, 
and  tdld  me  that  I  was  a  Xihili.st.  I  was  so 
angered  at  this  that  I  would  have  struck 
him  had  not  the  gendarmes  held  me 
back.  For  in  Russia  it  is  such  a  disgrace 
to  l)e  called  a  Nihilist,  that  there  is  a  law 
prohibiting  one  man  from  calling  it  to 
anotljcr  imlilicly,  even  if  it'  is  true  :  and 


I  afterwards  learned  from  one  of  the 
gendarmes  themselves  that  if  I  had  at- 
tacked him  nothing  would  have  been 
■  done  to  me.  The)'  then  took  everything 
from  me  and  ordered  me  to  j^rison. 

The  next  morning  I  was  conducted  by 
the  gendarmes  to  a  higher  Court.  When 
I  arrived  there  one  of  the  officers  said 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone. 
Accordingly,  I  followed  him  into  a  pri- 
^'ate  ajjartment.  He  then  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  money.  "Yes,"  said  I. 
"For,"  he  continued,  "money  is  neces- 
sary here  in  Russia.  You  cannot  obtain 
your  treedom  unless  j'ou  are  willing  to 
spend  some  money  to  purchase  it.  Jus- 
tice is  bought  in  Russia,  and  those  who 
will  not  bribe  their  judges  will  be  con- 
demned," "for,"  he  said,  "only  he  can 
ride  who  piuts  plenty  of  grease  on  his 
wheels."  He  then  j^romised  me  that  if 
I  would  give  him  a  small  amount  he 
would  procure  my  release.  "I  will  not 
give  you  a  farthing  for  a  brilje,"  said  I. 
He  gave  me  a  fe^'  minutes  to  reflect,  and 
then  said,  "Either  consent  to  give  me 
what  I  ask,  or  die  in  Siberia."  Never 
will  I  consent  to  give  you  a'  bribe,"  I 
replied.  He  thereupon  left  the  room  and 
slammed  the  door  in  great  anger. 

I  was  then  brought  before  the  Sledv- 
ivatd,  (an  officer  who  is  the  head  of  all 
the  Criminal  Courts  of  a  whole  Pro^-incc 
save  those  that  take  cognizance  of  capital 
offenses).  He  asked  me  numerous  ques- 
tions about  all  my  jjrevious  life.  When 
I  finished  he  asked  me  if  all  that  I  said 
was  true,  and  then  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  jiapers  taken 
from  me  at  my  arrest  (rueaning  of  course 
my  passport).  I  translated  it  into  the 
Russian  language,  and  after  I  had  done 
so,  he  told  me  that  they  were  not  of  the 
least  use  to  me  after  I  had  crossed  the 
Russian  l>oundary.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  consent  to  become  a  Russian  citi- 
zen. "Never,"  replied  I.  He  then  or- 
dered me  back  to  prison,  but  I  requested 
leave  to'  see,  or  at  least  to  write  to  the 
American  Coubul.  These  requests  he 
refused,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  saying, 
"You  are  now  in  our  power,  and  no  one 
on  earth  can  release  you  from  it."     He, 
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niiireover,  threatened  nie  with  deportation 
to  Silieria  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal  to 
hei'oniea  eitizeu  of  Russsia. 

I  remained  in  close  confinement  for 
lour  days,  without  seeing  any  person. 
.Vt'ter  this  I  was  put  witli  the  other  pris- 
oners. The  apartment  which  they  oceu- 
]>ied  was  large  and  spacious,  fait  it  was 
lighted  hy  oidy  two  very  small  windows, 
so  high  up  and  so  deeply  set  in  the  wall 
that  it  was  very  diflicult  to  read  in  the 
room.  The  only  article  of  furniture 
therein  was  a  large  platform  built  against 
the  wall,  which  served  as  bench  and 
talile  L)y  day,  and  a  bed  at  night. 

\\'hen  I  was  ushered  into  this  roonj  l)y 
the  jailer,  all  the  prisoners,  (and  there 
were  about  a  dozen  of  them)  gathered 
around  me,  and  pushing  nie  from  one  to 
another,  kejit  saying,  "(/ririui,  gririia,^' 
which  signified  that  that  they  wished  to 
receive  money.  I  gave  them  some,  and 
they  innncdiately  sent  for  some  liread 
and  herrings,  for  the  regular  i)rison  fare 
is  very  scanty,  and  the  jirisoners  arc  very 
glad  to  receive  food  from  without,  either 
from  their  friends  or  by  supylying  the 
jailer  with  the  necessary  money.  The 
diet  of  the  prisoners  consists  of  two 
pounds  of  heavy  black  liread,  whicli  is 
\cry  unpalatable  on  account  of  its  sour- 
ness, and  a  ijuart  of  soup,  or  ratlier  a 
ipiart  of  hot  water  with  a  little  grain  and 
lard  in  it.  This  is  supplied  but  once  a 
I  lay,  about  ten  in  tlie  morning,  and  the 
prisoner  may  keep  it  for  his  three  meals 
or  eat  it  at  once,  just  as  he  wishes,  but  if 
he  docs  not  eat  it  at  once,  it  will  very 
likely  l)e  stolen  liy  some  of  his  hungry 
brethren.  Each  prisoner  is,  moreover, 
supplied  with  a  small  straw  mattress  and 
a  great  hair  coat  for  his  bedding.  This 
coat,  which  has  the  letters  C.  P.  on  the 
back,  denoting  a  criminal  condenmed  to 
Siberia,  is  obliged  to  be  worn  by  the 
prisoner  whenever  he  appears  outside  the 
jirison  and  within  it,  serves  him  as  a  cov- 
ering for  the  night. 

I  remained  about  a  fortnight  in  this 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  1  was 
again  brought  before  the  Skdoicatd,  and 
was  asked  if  I  would  now  become  a  Rus- 
sian citizen.     I   again   refused,    and  was 


immediately  sent  luu-k  to  jirison  without 
being  allowed  to  say  a  word.  That  same 
day  he  sent  his  servant,  requesting  me  to 
come  and  speak  to  him  privately.  When 
I  entered  his  private  ajiartment  he  sent 
away  his  servant,  and  altogether  seemed 
to  [)e  in  a  genial  humor.  He  pointed  me 
to  a  chair  and  began  to  talk  (piitc  soci- 
ably. He  said  that  he  pitied  me,  and 
wished  to  give  me  some  good  advice.  He 
told  me  that  the  only  way  I  could  escape 
banishment  to  Silieria,  was  to  become  a 
Russian  citizen.  He  advised  me  to  ask 
to  see  him  on  the  next  day,  and  then  re- 
cpiest  publicly  to  be  admitted  to  Russian 
citizenship,  and  after  this  he  sent  me 
back  to  prison.  1  saw  no  other  way  of 
obtaining  my  I'reedom  than  liy  complying 
and  I  preferred  Russian  citizenship  to 
exile  in  Siberia.  Accordingly,  on  the 
next  day,  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  Slcddiratel,  and  then  requested  to  be- 
come a  Itussian  citizen.  He  wrote  for 
some  time  on  a  paper  and  asked  me  to 
sign  it.  I  wished  to  read  if,  Init  this  he 
would  not  allow.  I  was  then  sent  liack 
to  prison  instead  of  being  released  as  I 
had  been  led  to  exi>ect.  Then  I  became 
greatly  terrified.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  document  I  had  signed  and 
I  thought  that  I  had  been  deceived.  I 
asked  the  Warden  of  the  prison  what  he 
thought  they  would  do  with  me,  and  his 
answer,  "The  devil  knows  what  they  will 
do  with  you,"  gave  me  little  encourage- 
ment. I  remained  three  days  in  this 
.state  of  terror  and  suspense  with(_>ut  hear- 
ing anything  of  my  fate.  I  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep,  and  I  thought  that  it  was 
all  up  with  me,  for  I  could  not  trust  to 
the  word  of  the  Russian. 

On  the  third  day  I  fell  into  a  swoon, 
and  when  I  recovered  I  found  myself  in 
a  comfortable  room  with  a  doctor  stand- 
ing beside  me.  He  told  me  that  I  was 
now  free,  and  when  I  was  sufficientl}^  re- 
covered I  was  brought  before  a  higher 
dignitary  called  the  Naczalail:,  or  Gover- 
nor of  the  province.  He  gave  me  my 
papers,  and  told  me  that  I  was  now  no 
longer  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
a  Russian  subject,  with  all  his  rights  and 
privileges.     He  told  me  also,  that  I  could 
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now  go,  but  that  I  wuiild  ]>v  lor  a  time 
under  the  inspection  (jf  the  puliee,  until 
I  yliouhl  renounce  the  United  States  and 
adopt  Russia  as  my  country  on  oatli. 
He  informed  me,  moreover,  that  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  town  to  which 
I  was  appointed,  and  that  if  I  should  lie 
absent  for  more  than  tweuty-four  hours 
I  should  lie  condemned  to  eternal  exile 
in  Siberia. 

1  was  now  no  longer  hemmed  in  by  the 
four  walls  of  a  prison,  but  I  had  l)y  no 
means  obtained  my  liberty.  I  was  still 
a  prisoner,  and  if  not  within  as  naarow 
limits  as  l>efore,  I  was  none  the  less 
surely  bound  down.  Yet,  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  spending  my  whole  life 
in  Russia.  I  who  had  tasted  of  the 
sweets  of  American  liberty'  could  not 
brook  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  that 
country.  1  longed  to  escape,  and  re- 
solved to  make  the  hazard  of  an  attempt. 
I  now  cast  about  for  some  expedient  to 
free  myself  ^Many  jdans  suggested  them- 
selves to  me,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
feasible.  But  being  aware  of  how  pow- 
erful a  factor  money  is  in  Russia,  1  re- 
solved to  try  what  could  be  done  by  its 
means.  An  i)pp(irtunity  for  this  was  not 
long  forthcoming. 

By  the  aid  of  some  of  my  friends  I 
traced  out  an  old  Jew  who  was  willing  to 
take  me  across  the  border  for  the  sum  of 
tbrty  rouliles.  ^^"e  were  not  long  in  com- 
ing to  a  bargain.  He  was  willing  to  take 
the  hazard,  ja'ovided  I  would  oliey  him 
in  all  things. 

He  told  me  to  keep  myself  always  in 
readiness,  and  he  would  take  me  otf  as 
siion  as  it  was  possible. 

One  Sunday  evening,  while  taking  a 
walk.  I  noticed  a  vehicle  ajiproaching  me 
at  full  s|ieed.  The  driver  made  a  sign  to 
me  to  mount,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was 
being  whirled  away  rapidly  towards  the 
Russian  frontier.  ^^\■  rode  all  night  and 
when  morning  dawned  1  was  put  out  of 
the  carriage  an<l  le<l  to  a  well  furnished 
room  where  I  was  given  my  breakfast.  I 
then  AVent  to  bed  Init  not  to  sleep.  I 
thdUiiht  continually  of  being  pursued  and 
caught,  ami  then, — Siberia.  _ During  the 
whole  dav  I  was  in  a  state  of  tjireat  sus- 


pense, and  was  really  glad  when  at  night- 
fall I  was  told  to  get  ready  to  continue 
the  joui-ney.  The  carriage  appeared  at 
the  door  and  I  was  off  again.  We  trav- 
elled thus  the  whole  of  that  night,  and 
the  following  night,  and  on  the  third 
night  I  was  told  that  we  were  near  the 
boundary.  I  was  then  ordered  to  get  out 
of  the  cari'iage,  and  was  left  in  charge  of 
a  small  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  conducted  me  to  an  old  ditch  some 
distance  off,  and  told  me  to  lie  down 
there  until  some  one  should  come  for  me. 
I  remained  here  for  four  hours,-  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  they  seemed  rather  to 
be  interminalile  yi^ars. 

The  strangeness  of  my  position,  the 
complete  loneliness  in  which  I  was  left, 
the  great  risk  I  was  incurring,  the  punish- 
ment I  would  have  to  undergo  if  caught 
— and  I  considered  exile  to  Siberia  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  death — the 
nearness  of  my  release,  all  conspired  to 
excite  and  terrify  me  to  the  last  degree. 
After  some  hours  of  dreadful  waiting,  I 
beheld  one  of  the  frontier  guards  ap- 
proaching me.  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  me  now.  My  eyes  grew  dim.  a 
deadly  chill  came  over  my  heart,  and  my 
whole  l)od_v  shook  with  dread.  }tly  long 
staj'  in  the  ditch  had  rendered  me  so 
nervous  that  1  could  not  control  myself 
I  would  have  ran,  but  my  feet  refused  to 
move;  I  would  have  cried  out,  Init  my 
tongue  refused  to  do  its  othce.  Indeed, 
terror  had  so  taken  possession  of  me  that 
I  Avas  well  nigh  lieside  myself 

The  soldier  approached  and  said  ••I'dt 
chilli!."  (follow  me. )  I  knew  nnt  what 
to  (111.  I  could  not  escape;  ^Init  I  re- 
memliered  the  words  of  the  Jew:  "Obey 
without  hesitation  ever}'  order  that  is 
given  you."  I  got  up  and  followed  the 
soldier. 

^Vfter  a  walk  of  aliout  a  mile,  avc  I'ame 
to  a  small  meadow  lietween  two  hillocks. 
The  soldier  told  me  to  sit  down  and  he 
himself  went  forword  to  reconnoitre.  I 
watched  him  from  where  I  sat.  He  had 
a  .short  conversation  with  the  two  soldiers 
whose  lieats  bordered  ujion  his  own. 
They  then  separated  and  each  went  to  a 
hillock,  one  on  each  side  to  guard  against 
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intrusion,  while  my  former  conductor 
again  approached  and  led  me  to  a  small 
stream  which  he  told  mc  to  cross.  1 
waded  over  and  was  then  safe.  There  I 
A\as  received  by  a  German,  who  took  me 
to  his  home  and  ga\-e  me  a  breakfast. 
He  afterwards  drove  me  to  the  depot 
where  I  met  the  Jew,  who  turned  o^er  to 
me  all  my  effects  whit-h  I  had  entrusted 
to  him  before  leaving  home. 

He  noAV  explained  to  mc,  how  it  was 
the  soldiers  allowed  me  across  the  border. 
The  Jew  told  me  that  it  was  his  regular 
avocation  to  help  deserters  to  cross  the 
1ioundary,  and  that  thousands  were  taken 
over  every  year  by  him.  He  also  carried 
(in  a  very  lucrative  trade  in  contraband 
articles  between  the  two  countries.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  brilied  the  soldiers 
on  the  border  and  had  them  in  his  pay. 
Tiius  it  was  that  the  soldier  liimsclf  con- 
ducted me  across. 

1  soon  after  arrived  in  America,  where 
I  no  longer  need  fear  either  Russian 
prisons  or  exile  to  Siberia.  And  when  I 
recall  my  flight  from  Russia,  I  cannot  but 
congratulate  myself  on  the  narrow  escape 
I  had,  and  resolve  nevermoi'e  to  trust 
myself  to  its  power. 

/.  Halahurda, 

1900. 
•J"!- 

James  O'Neil  was  accosted  by  Walker 
the  other  day  with  the  Avords,  "JMy,  Oh 
my,  Jimmy,  you  do  put  me  so  much  in 
mind  of  your  namesake,  the  eminent 
Monte  Cristo."  "Why?  how's  that  ■?" 
exclaimed  James.  ''So  different,"  re- 
sponded our  big  full-liack. 

DoNOV.^x,  who  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
Richard  IIL,  continually  mutters,  "My 
kingdom  for  a  horse!  My  kingdom  for  a 
horse!"  If  the  kind  hand  of  fate  ever 
grants  his  wish  he  will  get  a  cheap  horse. 
No  offence,  Gaunt. 

KiLLMEYER  in  declining  the  Greek  Car- 
dinal EU,  Mia  en  (one)  will  persist  in 
shouting  ^''histe  me  a  heii.'^  This  chicken 
stealing  is  not  confined  to  the  African 
race. 
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Ubc  StuC>v  of  ipbilosopbv? 
in  Xatiu. 

Studyixc;  philosophy  in  Jjatin  has 
many  advantages  over  studying  it  in  the 
vernacular.  Latin  is  a  language  pecu- 
liarly adopted  to  philosophical  uses,  far 
more  so  than  any  of  the  modern  lang- 
uages. But,  in  addition,  it  has  been  en- 
riched and  perfected  by  the  use  of  cen- 
turies. Nearly  all  the  great  philosojihers 
among  the  moderns,  even  outside  the 
Scholastics,  have  written  in  it,  and  they 
have  so  perfected  it,  for  their  purposes, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon. 
The  Ijatin  expressions  and  terms  are  more 
accurate  and  terse  than  those  of  any  mod- 
ern language,  and  even  in  English  treatises 
on  philosophy  recourse  must  be  had  to 
them. 

But  though  for  a  student  the  studying 
of  pliilosophy  in  Latin  has  so  many  ad- 
•^-antages,  it  has  many  dra^vfiacks. 

When  studied  in  Latin,  philosophy  can 
be  no  lienefit  to  those  who  have  not  had 
occasion  of  profiting  by  a  classical  train- 
ing, and  lience  it  is  hindered  from  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good.       Nothing  is  more 
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necessary  than  a  thorough  course  of 
Christian  philosophj^  for  all  classes,  esjie- 
cially  now,  when  so  man}-  false  systems 
and  infidel  theories  are  prevalent.  A 
better  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  be 
spread  among  the  people  to  conil)at  the 
infidel  sopliistry  scattered  l)roa'dcast 
among  them.  Literature,  at  present,  is 
flooded  with  infidel  writings  in  tlie  most 
pleasing  dress,  and  unless  truth  is  arrayed 
against  them,  they  cannot  but  do  la  great 
deal  of  jiarm.  Tliere  is  no  better  ^vay  to 
do  this  than  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
a  greater  numlicr,  a  sound  training  in  the 
principles  of  Christian  philosujiliy,  wliich 
lias  liitherto  been  restricted  to  tlie  few 
who  are  al)le  to  complete  tlieir  classical 
trainina'.  .1.  a.  c. 


XCbe  Stu&\i  of  /llioCtern  Xanciuaoes. 

TnHou;aiouT  the  Middle  Ages,  down, 
practically,  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Latin  was  tlie  ordinary  language  of 
the  schools,  the  one  common  channel  in 
which  Is-nowledge  flowed.  The  mastery 
of  Latin  was  the  ke.y  to  tlie  world  of 
sciences.  And  this  common  language 
greatly  tacilitated  the  communication  and 
interchange  of  ideas  among  tlic  learned. 

A  traveller  seldom  met  with  tlie  em- 
barrassment of  not  being  able  to  speak 
the  language  peculiar  to  the  country  he 
was  visiting.  Latin  was  the  usual  me- 
dium of  c^•^■ll  ordinary  conversation.  But 
this  common  language  no  longer  prevails. 
A  multiplicity  of  tongues  now  holds  its 
place,  'fhc  knowledge  of  a  single  tongue 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  make  the  scho- 
lar. The  world  of  science  and  art  is 
almost  unknown  to  the  modern  student 
unacquainted  with  the  French,  German 
and  Italian  tongues.  And  in  more  recent 
years,  other  l.inguages  have  risen  to  l)e 
lookcil  npon  as  a  desirable  appendage. 
The  Hungarians  are  becoming  so  })ro- 
ficient  in  science  as  to  give  evidence  of 
soon  leading  the  van.  And  a  laiowledge 
of  the  Hungarian  tongue  will  before  long 
lie  Ibuiid  indis|)cnsable  to  the  scientific 
student. 

For  i)urposes  of  study  a  miiliin/  knowl- 
edge is  the  essential  rcipiirenient,  and  this 


knowledge  of  the  German,  French  and 
Italian  tongues  is  now  become  a  neces- 
sarj'  condition  of  admission  into  the  lead- 
ing universities.  Our  own  Catholic  Uni- 
ve.sity  at  \A'ashington,  is  among  the  most 
vigorous  in  exacting  this  entrance  condi- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  reading  knowl- 
edge of  these  three  languages,  that  of  the 
Hungarian  and  other  languages  shall  in  a 
very  short  time  be  found  to  be  a  neces- 
sary addition  to  the  thoroughly  scientific 
student,  for  the  works  now  lieing  pub- 
lished in  those  tongues  ha\'e  already  won 
the  admiration  of  scientists.  The  reading 
kno^vledge  is  what  is  requisite  for  suc- 
cessful study.  It  is  chiefly  in  travelling 
that  the  great  advantages  and  necessitv 
of  a  mastery  of  the  spoken  language  ap- 
pears. 

"Without  a  good  command  of  the  lang- 
uage of  the  countries  which  are  visited,  the 
traveller  must  rely  solely  on  tutors,  rnter- 
preters,  and  hotel  otHcials.  He  is  restrain- 
ed from  mixing  in  the  society  and  among 
the  ordinary  people  of  the  countrj^  His 
knowledge,  consequentlj^,  must  forego  a 
real  understanding  of  the  country,  its 
people,  its  institutions  and  customs, — the 
very  object  of  all  intelligent  travel. 

Thus,  instead  of  single  language,  which 
undoubtedly  was  highly  favorable  to  in- 
tellectual development  during  the  so- 
called  Dark  Ages,  the  modern  student 
must  spend  his  earliest  and  best  years  in 
the  acquisition  of  several  tongues.  How- 
e\-er,  the  real  scientific  progress  of  which 
^Ye  are  witnesses  seems  to  attest  the  bene- 
ficial efforts  of  this  requisite  study;  and 
'success  in  these  scientific  pursuits  de- 
mand the  reading  kno-svledge  of  these 
leading  modern  languages,  while  travel  to 
be  beneficial  requires  also  the  knowledge 
of  them.  '  E.  J.  M. 


XH^vanta(^cs  of  ■|Rcsi^cncc  for 
StuDents. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  great 
universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  in 
many  points,  superior  to  those  of  the 
l)resent  day.  The  profound  erudition  that 
cliaracterized  the  scholar  in  those  Golden 
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Eras  of  Christian  and  Catholic  Civiliza- 
tion can  but  rarely  he  perceived  in  those 
who  now  Viear  the  name  of  scholare.  The 
thirst  after  knowledge  with  which  so  many 
were  tlien  imhued  is  at  present  restricted 
)Ut  to  few.  However,  if  we  examine  the 
causes  of  this  deficiency  in  educational 
matters  which  is  now  so  common,  we 
aiall  find  that  not  the  least  among  them 
is  to  he  met  with  in  a  circumstance  at 
variance  with  ancient  custom,  which, 
though  it  be  apjiarcntly  but  accidental, 
exerts,  nevertheless,  supreme  intluence 
over  the  progress  of  the  student  in  his 
pursuit  after  knowledge.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  non-residence  of  students 
at  the  seats  of  learning,  to  which  they  re- 
;ort.  is  very  detrimental  to  tlieir  progress. 
This  follows  from  several  reasons.  In 
order  that  the  student  may  make  progres.s 
in  knowledge  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  his  mind  be  free  from  the  dis- 
tractions consequent  upon  the  mingling 
with  the  aflaii-s  of  every  day  society. 
These  alienate  the  mind  from  the  study 
of  letters  and  cause  it  to  crave  after  those 
things  which  please  the  sensual  and  the 
lower  substratum  of  the  intellectual  a[)pe- 
tite  rather  than  those  which  delight  that 
part  of  our  nature  which  aims  after  truth 
and  knowledge.  The  sensual  and  the 
individual  are  more  attractive  than  the 
spiritual  and  the  universal:  and.  as  the 
former  are  the  first  to  strike  our  attention, 
it  is  necessary  to  strive  against  them: 
since  it  is  only  when  then  they  lose  their 
charm  in  our  estimation  that  we  can  give 
up  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
latter.  Therefore,  it  is  indispensable  that 
a  student  who  aims  after  knowledge 
shoidd  withdraw  himself  from  distracting 
surroundings  and  remove  himself  there 
where  his  mind  may  enjoy  greater  ease, 
and  where  the  essentials  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge — professors  and  books 
— are  at  his  disposal.  In  other  words, 
he  should  be  a  resident  student. 

The  surroundings  in  which  a  person  is 
placed  contribute  materially  to  the  ease 
with  which  he  advances  in  the  attainment 
of  his  goal.  The  beauty  of  nature  in- 
spires the  poet,  and  the  stillness  of  night 
aids  the  philosopher.       The  atmosphere 


which  suits  the  body,  the  surroundings 
which  add  vigor  to  the  mind  are  likewise 
necessary  to  the  student.  .Vnd  no  where 
else  are  there  so  hap]iily  blended  togetlier 
as  in  an  educational  institution.  The 
very  appearance  of  liis  comrades,  tlieir 
conversations,  their  actions, — all  contri- 
liute  powerfully  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  he  has  in  view. 

It  is  in  an  edacational  institution  that 
the  student's  character  is  best  developed 
and  perfected.  A  imrent  is,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  too  sen,sitive  to  correct  the 
minor  failmgs  of  a  child.  This  sensitive- 
ness is  foreign  to  tlie  master.  He  has 
only  two  aims  in  view — that  of  perfecting 
the  bo}''s  character  and  teaching  him  the 
intricacies  of  knowledge.  He  leaves 
nothing  undone  to  attain  these  objects — 
and  hence  the  suijeriority  of  college  to 
home  training. 

Moreover,  the  physical  development, 
to  which  every  student  residing  in  an 
educational  institution  must  submit,  can- 
not be  too  highlj'  prized;  the  regularity 
with  wliich  he  must  perform  his  duty 
contriltutes  powerfully  to  his  success  in 
after-life,  and  the  moral  influence  wliich 
the  example  of  his  comrades  exerts  over 
him,  lay  the  foundation  of  that  moralitj^ 
and  nobleness  of  character  which  should 
characterize  every  man  who  has  in  view 
a  higher  end  than  that  of  worldly  glory 
and  success.  Therefore,  residence  contri- 
butes powerfully  to  the  attainment  of  the 
moral,  physical  and  intellectual  phases  of 
education,  and  -as  such  it  connot  be  too 
highly  prized.  f.  a.  e. 


Ubc  H&\nsabilitv  ot  lEstablisbiug 
a  TRowiut?  Glub  in  Ube  GoUcgc. 

It  has  always  l^een  the  very  excellent 
])olic}'  of  the  College  Faculty  to  favor  a 
reasonable  combination  of  athletic  sports 
with  studies.  For  it  has  always  been  be- 
lieved that  the  exclusive  development  of 
the  intellect  is  but  a  ^loor  preparation  for 
the  student  about  to  enter  on  his  hard 
and  difficult  struggle  for  success  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  too 
much    study    and '  too    little    exercise 
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weakens  a  man's  character,  while  a  happy 
combination  of  the  two  makes  him  well^ 
balanced  and  capable  of  great  things. 

In  following  out  this  policy,  the  stu- 
dents have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
athletic  achievements  in  footliall,  liaseljall 
and  track  athletics. 

With  regard  to  football  there  has  for 
sometime  Ijeen  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  faculty  as  to  the  advisa)_iility  of  its 
.  continuance.  A  suggestion  has  l)een 
made  that  a  Rowing  Club  in  the  College 
would  be  rather  advisable.  There  are 
several  reasons  wh^'  it  would  lie  aih-isable 
to  estalilish  sucli  a  clul). 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  tliat  Rowing  is, 
perhaps,  tlie  1)est  means  of  bodil,y  ile- 
\'elopment.  ^^'hen  once  they  are  inter- 
ested, it  is  probalile  that  the  students  will 
adopt  it  with  enthusiasm,  for  there  is  no 
more  pleasant  sport.  There  are  some 
students  who  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
football  or  l)asel3all,  and  who  would  pro- 
bal;)ly  make  as  much  of  a  success  of  row- 
ing as  their  fellow-students  do  of  base- 
liall. 

Thus  it  would  lie  a  good  means  of  em- 
ploying the  time,  and  at  the  same  time 
developing  the  bodies  of  those  who  need 
develo|)ment.- 

The  College  is  well  situated  for  the 
carrying  out  of  such  an  idea.  Placed 
almost  on  the  bank  of  one  ri\-er,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  two  others,  a 
l>etter  location  coulil  hardly  he  desired. 

Of  course,  wore  the  College  to  be  the 
onlj'  institution  in  the  vicinity  to  take  up 
the  sport,  its  value  would  be  rather  ques- 
tionalile. 

But  if  a  numljer  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges in  Western  Pennsylvania  would 
fiirm  an  Inter-Scholastic  League  for  the 
purpose  of  promo'ting  races  and  contests. 
It  would  certainly  1je  an  excellent  means 
of  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would, 
without  doubt,  become  very  popular. 

And  should  the  sport  l;>ecome  popular 
and  the  students  become  interested  in  it 
and  other  colleges  take  it  up,  there  is  no 
doubt  l.iut  that  it  -^^'ould  lie  ad^•isalJle  to 
establish  a  Rowing  Cluli  in  tlie  CoUeue. 


VISIT  OF  THE   VERY   REV. 
DR.  CONATY. 

Rector  of  ttje  Catbolic  University 
of  {America. 

Few  events  during  the  current  year 
were  hailed  with  more  satisfaction,  lioth 
l\y  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  Holy 
Ghost  College,  than  the  visit  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Rector,  of  the  Catholic  Universitj'. 
It  took  place  on  Thursday,  March  25th. 
Owing  to  the  short  notice  which  tlie 
taculty  liad  received  of  the  coming  of  this 
illustrious  visitor,  the  preparations  for  his 
reception  were  naturally,,  very  brief  But 
this  circumstance  only  tended  to  infuse 
additional  \-igor  into  all  those  '^^dlo  were 
to  take  part  in  the  }:>rogramme  of  the  daj'. 
Hence  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  Dr. 
Conaty's  reception  gratifying  to  himself 
and  satisfactory  to  the  college.  A  great 
numlier  of  clergy  were  also  present  to 
welcome  the  eminent  visitor.  Tliis  was  a 
source  of  unlooked  for  pleasure  to  him. 

The  Rev.  President  made  a  happy  ad- 
dress in  introducing  the  Rec-tor  of  the 
Catholic  University.  He  sjioke  briefly  of 
the  work  the  Pittsbiu-g  College  is  doing, 
of  its  past  history',  and  the  hopes  it  is 
lead  to  entertain  for  the  future. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  address  an 
excellent  iirogramnie  was  rendered,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  was  the  Dispii- 
tatio  Philosophica,  conducted  in  Latin  liy 
two  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  Con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  the  time  jiut  at 
their  disposal  for  its  preparation,  the}' 
evinc(3cl  considerable  ai'gumentati\-e  pow-  - 
ers  and  a  remarkable  plesehce  of  mind. 
It  was  appreciated  by  all  the  Rev.  Clergy. 

Mr.  E.  J.  McCarthy's  erudite  essay  on 
the  study  of  Metaphysics  received  due 
applause. 

The  concluding  item  of  the  progranune 
■\A'as  an  address  deli^•ere■d  by  A.  J.  LoeHier 
on  behalf  of  the  Students.  He  expressed 
the  joy  they  all  felt  at  beholding  in  their 
midst  such  an  illustrious  personage — 'One 
who  is  the  mainstay  of  Catholic  education 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Conaty  now  arose  amidst  loud  aj)- 
plause.     The   opening   words  of  his  ad- 
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ns.-i  expressed  the  thunkti   \vhieli  he  t'eU 
<]■  the  kind   reeeption   tendered  hini  T>y 
|p'  I'aeulty  and  students.      He  said  that 
ii~  was  the  tirst  visit  paid  by  him  to  a 
111  lege  since  his  appointment  as  -Rector 
f  the  Catholic  University,  and  that  he 
las  glad  to  give  this  preference  to  Holy 
ihost  College,  because  of  its  well-known 
ttaehmeut  to  the  Catholic  University  and 
I  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the 
'nited  States.  •  After  this   he  explained 
he  .-tandard  of  the  Catholic   University, 
nil  referred  to  the  progress  it  has  made, 
lie  ajipreciation  in  which  it  is  held  even 
>y  those  outside  the  jxile  of  the  Catholic 
hurch,  the  eminent  scholars  who  com- 
)ose  its  staff,  and  the  work  it  has  alreadj' 
one   and    is   at   present    doing.        "The 
'atholic    University. ""^said   he, — '"is 
oing  its   work   nobly.       It  is  and  shall 
Iways    f)e   the    champion    of  truth   and 
atholicity  in  these    United    States,  and 
granted  that  this  were  tlie  only  work  it 
vas  ever  to  do,  granted,  even,  that   this 
vero  the  only  aim  fur  which  it  existed,  it 
viiuld   still    be    doing  a   noble    work,    it 
mdd  stilhhave  in  view  a  noble  aim.'' 
Al'ter   this    Dr.    Conaty    passed    on    to 
peak  about  the  Catholic  Colleges  in  this 
ountry.     He  said  that  on  their  support 
he  University  depended  for  its  existence 
nd  success;    that  they  must  first  imbue 
le  Catholic  youth  of  America  with  sufli- 
ieiit    knowledge   for    entering   the    Uni- 
ersity.   and   that   then   only  .shall   it   be 
\\Av  to  complete  their  education.      He  in 
Linsequence  urged  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing the  modern  languages — a  thing  which 
■;o  many  colleg-es  neglect. 

The  Very  Rev.  Rector  concluded  by 
\sking  the  Rev.  President  to  grant  the 
boys  a  free  day,  in  which  the  latter  will- 
ingly concurred. 

Dr.  Conaty  was  afterwards  entertained 
at  dinner  by  Father  Murj^hy.  At  its 
close  his  health  was  proposed,  and  in  his 
reply,  he  made  quite  a  complete  state- 
ment of  what  the  University  stands  for 
for  and  how  it  merits  the  esteem  and  de- 
mands the  support  of  all  Catholics.  He 
said  the  Catholic  University  aims  at  what 
is  highest  and  best  in  education.  It  is 
.\merican  and  Catholic  in  principle.     It 


is  the  work  of  the  Bishops  and  shall  stand 
or  fall  as  the  Catholic  University.  A 
lilow  against  it  is  a  blow  at  Christian  edu- 
cation and  the  I'atliolic  Church;  a  help, 
to  it  is  a  help  to  Christianity  and  to 
Catholic  scholarship.  It  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  education  in  this  country; 
and,  therefore,  with  its  success  are  blended 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Catholics  as  well  as  non- 
Catholics. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The  followiu!;  letter  from  Win.  C.  Loeffler,  '96' 
who  is  .stiulyiug  Law  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  will,  we  trust,  prove  iuteresting  to 
our  readers.  ] 

Dciir  B(r.  Fiitlirr  Miirplii/: 

It  was  witli  mui-h  pleasure,  that  I  re- 
ceived and  perused  the  February  nuni1>er 
of  the  Bulletin,  which  you  so  kindly 
sent  to  me.  Since  you  are  kind  enough 
to  request  me  to  write  a  contribution  for 
the  BfLLETix,  I  think  that  a  few  words 
concerning  University  life  in  A\'ashington 
would,  perhaps,  lie  interesting. 

The  students,  as  regards  their  place  of 
residence,  are  somewhat  scattered;  some 
live  in  the  Diirniitory,  Vait  recently  con- 
structed; some  stay  in  the  city;  and 
others  room  near  the  Uni\-ersity  in  adja- 
cent cottages. 

Upon  entering  University  life,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  vast  possibilities  of 
study  which  are  opened  up  liefore  him. 
When  he  meets  the  several  professors, 
each  one  so  near  perfection  in  his  own 
jiarticular  path  of  knowledge,  he  cannot 
avoid  feeling  how  little  he  does  know.  It 
is  then  that  he  experiences  a  longing  for 
more  and  more  knowledge  to  an  infinite 
degree.  As  is  usually  the  case  at  a  Uni- 
versity, the  student  has  so  manj-  courses 
of  study  laid  out  liefore  him,  that  he  is 
almost  at  a  loss  which  to  choose.  The 
style  of  teaching  in  a  University  is  more 
on  the  order  of  a  lecture  system,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  recitative  systems  as  used 
in  schools  and  colleges. 
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But  if  the  line  of  study  seems  un- 
limited, so  also  the  same  may  lie  said  uf 
the  means  of  jDleasure  at  the  University. 

There  are  few  men,  whose  University 
days  are  not  the  hap]>iest  of  their  lives. 
One  cannot  think  of  the  University  in 
after-life,  hut  that  it  brings  liack  all  tlie 
old  happy  associations.  Many  are  the 
class-jokes  and  numerous  are  the  comical 
incidents  of  University  life,  which  in  after 
years  will  luring  a  happy  smile  to  our 
faces  and  call  up  jjleasant  memories. 

Socially,  the  life  of  the  University  man, 
if  he  but  wish  it,  is  often  very  successful, 
for  all  doors  are  open  to  him,  and  he  is 
received  everj'where  with  a  welcoming 
smile.  In  ^^^^shington,  esijecially,  is  this 
the  case,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Univer- 
sity man  gains  him  admittance  to  the 
choicest  and  most  brilliant  society. 

In  fact.  University  life  in  Washington 
is  c.\cei>tionally  pleasant.  The  climate  is 
delightful;  and  this  is  th  city  \vherc  tlie 
most  imjiortant  events  for  the  country  at 
large  take  place.  Then,  the  Ca]iitol  City 
has  so  many  points  of  interest.  Those 
who  do  not  rare  to  indulge  in  social  pas- 
time outside  tlie  University,  may  very 
agreeal)ly  pass  their  spare  momouts  in 
visiting  the  various  places  of  interest.  At 
other  times,  when  not  occupied  in  study, 
one  can  derive  much  pleasure  from  the 
companionship  of  his  fellow-students. 
Amusement  and  good  training  in  studv- 
ing  character  may  be  had  liy  him,  )iy 
noticing  the  traits  of  the  very  different 
ty]ies  of  men,  into  who.se  midst  he  is 
thrown,  1  can  think  of  no  t)leasure  more 
agreealjle  to  a  University  man  tlian  tlie 
chats  ^\•ith  his  fellows,  as  the  .smoke  of 
cigars  and  pipes  rises  in  l)illowy  masses, 
swirling  and  drifting  over  their  heads,  as 
the  door  opens  to  admit  another  visitor  to 
the  jxipular  Varsity  man's  rooms.  It  is 
often  under  the  haze  of  tobacco  smoke, 
that  life-long  f  r  i  e  n  d  s  h  i  p  s  are  formed. 
Here  many  a  gem  of  wit  may  l)e  culled, 
and  it  is  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  that 
many  a  Ijright  witticism  sees  the  light  of 
day. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  informal  gather- 
ings that  it  was  told  how  one  of  tlie 
fellows  was  accosted  b}-  an  Irishman,  and 


asked  where  was  kept  the  Gaelic  Chair, 
which  was  lately  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, Said  the  Irishman,  "It  cost  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
fine  one,  and  I  want  to  see  it."  He  was 
drolly  informed  that,  as  there  was  not  at 
present  an  incumbent  for  the  chair,  it  was 
not  on  exhibition. 

Athletics  also  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Uni\-ersity  man.  His  variety  in  that 
line  is  almost  unlimited — baseball,  foot- 
Ijall,  hand-ball,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  golf, 
bicycling,  running,  jumping  and- the  vari- 
ous sports  of  the  field,  all  claim  their 
share  of  attention  in  their  respective 
seasons. 

Here  the  enthusiastic  wheelman  has  an 
exceptionally  fine  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  desire  for  riding.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  A\'ashington  is  of  a  rolling 
character  and  there  are  few  steep  hills  to 
climb.  The  scenery  is  fine  and  you  are 
often  al)le  to  get  an  unobstructed  view  for 
miles.  There  are  many  points  of  interest 
liere  for  the  bicyclist,  in  addition  to  those 
for  other  visitors,  A  pleasant  ride,  and 
one  which  seems  quite  popular,  is  Cal)iu 
.Johns  Bridge.  This  is  situated  aliout 
fourteen  miles  from  Washington,  and  is 
rather  a  romantic  spot.  It  is  quite  a  re- 
sort for  lovers  who  ride  the  liicycle,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  place  for  them 
to  tell  the  "Sweetest  story  ever  told." 
There  are  few  who  leave  Washingttm 
without  a  call  uijon  Fort  Meyers;  and  as 
the  bicycle  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
Avays  of  getting  there,  (for  it  is  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  city)  bicyclists  arc  among 
its  most  frequent  visitcTrs,  *  A  cavalry 
regiment  is  stationed  at  this  place;  and  it 
is  xcvy  interesting  to  watch  them  drill  to 
the  music  of  their  mounted  liand.  The 
latter  is  something  which  many  of  us  had 
not  seen.  The  members  of  the  band 
ha\-e  mastered  the  difficulty  of  playing 
their  instruments  while  mounted  upon 
horseback.  They  took  part  in  the  parade 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mr.  McKinley,  and  they  received 
romids  of  applause  for  their  performance. 
Going  to  Fort  Jleyers,  you  pass  through 
Georgetown,  and  the  Key  Mansion,  where 
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the  •■.Star  Sjiangled  Banner"  was  written. 
Wasliington  City  itself,  with  its  parks 
and  many  miles  of  paved  streets,  is  verv 
pleasant  for  riding.  Mt.  Vernon  is  an- 
other resort  for  wheelmen,  as  well  as 
Cherry  Chase;  the  Ram's  Horn,  a  country 
inn  where  refreshments  are  served  to  hot, 
thirsty  riders  of  the  wheel;  the  Arsenal: 
Arlington,  the  burial  ground  for  the  oth- 
cers  of  the  United  States  Army ;  and  the 
Soldiei-s  Home,  where  the  old  soldiers 
stay.  A  park  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  laid  out  in  fine  drives  sur- 
rounds the  Home. 

Besides  Athletics,  the  social  club,  called 
the  University  Club,  also  helps  to  prevent 

iiir  lite  from  becoming  too  tame.     ^lusic 

is  also  another   means  of  entertainment 

and  those  of  us  who  sing,  often  raise  our 

voices  in  chorus  on  a  pleasant  evening. 

Thus  our  studies,  upon  wliich  I  have 

lut  lightly  touched,  can  be  exchanged 
fiT  (juite  a  large  variety  of  amusement 
and  pleasure,  and  thus  we  are  rendered 
all  the  more  ready  to  return  to  them. 

Win.  C.  Locffler. 

List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT   THE 

THIRD  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD   IN 

APRIL,  1897. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.:  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessan-  to  get  80  per  cent. 

.\n  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

Bakeett  Wm.  M.— P,   EeligioD.    History,    Geo- 
graphy, English,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
Chambers  John  A.— P.  History,  English,  Geo- 
graphy, Penmanship.  Drawing. 
D,  Arithmetic. 
*CoLL  John  J. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.    Bible   History,    History, 
Cieography,  English.  Drawing,  Arithmetic. 
*Flaxnigan  T.— P,  Bible  History,  Penmanship. 


D,  Religion,  History,  Geography.  Eng- 
lish, Drawing,  Arithmetic. 
King  Jos.  T.— P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Geography,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Arith- 
metic. 
O'Connor  Jos.— P,  Religion.  English,  Drawing, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Historj',  Geography. 
McKee  John— P,  Religion,  Penmanship.  Draw- 
ing. 

D,  History.  Geography.  English. 
*O'C0NN0E  Wm.— P,  Bible  History,  History,  Geo- 
graphy,   English,    Penmanship,    Arithmetic, 
Drawing. 

D.  Religion. 
*Healy  E.— P,    Penmanship.    Drawing,    Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,    Bible   History,   History, 
Geography,  English, 
Vetter  Clarence  A. — P,  Drawing. 
Flocker  Wm. — P.  Penmanship. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

Bird  Wm. — P.  Latin.  English,  Zoology,  .llgebra. 

Penmanship. 
Brenxan  J. — P,  Penmanship. 

D.  Zoolog}-. 
Bevar  Wm. — P.  Latin.  Penmanship. 

D.  Arithmetic. 
BrcHElT  Leo  C. — P,  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
^CouziNS  R.  J. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  Arithmetic, 
English,    Zoology,    Algebra,    Drawing,    Pen- 
manship. 

D.  German. 
Croice  .T.  R. — P.  Penmanship. 
*Cyphert  Cj.ark  T. — P.   Religion,   .\rithmetic. 
History,  Penmanship,  Geography. 

D.  Engli.sh.    Book-keeping,    Drawing, 
Zoology,  Algebra. 
*Daschb.\ch  Raymond  J — P,   Religion,    Eng- 
li.sh, History,    Geography,    Arithmetic.    Zoo- 
logy, Algebra,  Penmanship. 
D,  Latin. 
Decker  Thos.   B. — P.    Religion.     French.    Eng- 
lish . 

D.  Latin.  Giermau.  Penmanship. 
DlGAN   .Vxdrew — P.  Latin.    English,    Arithme- 
tic. Penmanship. 
Eschmaxx  Albert  J. — P,    Religion.     Zoology. 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Cierman. 
GooDMAX  Feaxk  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Zoo- 
logy, Penmanship,  Geography-. 
GoLDEX  JI.  —  P,  Penmanship. 

D.  Latin. 
Hcghes  Edw. — P,  History,    Latin,    Arithmetic, 
German,  Algebra,  Geography,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  English,  Zoology. 
Hughes  J. — P,  English,  German,  Book-keeping, 
_       Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*KlLE\'  Wm. — P.  History,    Zoology,    Geography, 
Penmanship. 
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D,  Religiou,    English,    Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
KossLER  H.  S.— P,  Religiou,    History,    English, 
Arithmetic,    Algeljra,    Geograjihy,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Zoology. 
Keakad  J.  J. — P,  Religion,  Latin,   Arithmetic, 

German,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Lamae  Heejian— P,    Religion,     German,     Pen- 
manship. 

I),  Drawing. 
M\Bor,D  Eaymoxii  C— P,  Religion,  .\rithmetic, 

English,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
MiLLEE  T.— P,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Algelira,  Pcnman.ship. 
D,  Book-keeping. 
*M(JRAx  Robert  E. — P,    Religion,     Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. 

D,  History,    Latin,    English,  Zoology, 
Algel)ra,  Geography,  Drawing. 

JloKAX  W.M.  J.— P,  History,  Engli.sh,  Zoology, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship,  Geo- 
graphy. 

D,  Drawing. 
Mi-RPiiY  Jno.— P,    Religiou,     Latin,     English, 
(ferman.   French,   Arithmetic,   Algebra,   Peu- 
nianshiji. 

D,  Zoology. 
■■■.McDo.VAi.n  C.  A.— P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
D,  History,    Engli.sh,    Latin,  Zoology, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography,  Drawing. 
^Oi.DSHUE  V.  ,1.— P,    German.  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship 

D,  Religion.    History,    Latin,    English, 
Zoology,  .\lgeljra.  Geography. 
R.viiE  Albert  M.  — P,  English,   Grrnian.   Arith- 
metic. Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keepiog. 
^RiHN  Theo.  L. — P,  Religion.  Hi.story,  Penman- 
ship, English,  Geography. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Alge1)ra. 
RoEHRTG  Geo.  A.— P,  Algebra,  Penmansl)ip. 
*Rvax  Jas. — P,  Religiou,    History,   Latiu,  Geo- 
graphy. English,   .\rithmetic.   Algebra,  Pen- 
man.ship. 

D,  Zoology,  Drawing. 
Ev.\N  Stephen' T.—P,    History,    English,    Ger- 
man,    Geography,     Book-keeping.     Penman- 
ship, Zoology. 

D,  Drawing. 
■^■Sackvieee  J.  H.  — P,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   History,   Latin,   EnglLsh, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography,  Drawing. 
ScliLEiiEE  J. — P,  l^ook-keepiug. 

D,  Penmansliip. 
Siiaxaiiax  ,I.    p.  — p.    Latin.    Zoology,    Algelira, 
Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic.  Geography. 
Soulaed  C.  ,T.— P,  Religion,    History,    Euglisb, 
German,  Algebra,  Peuman.ship,  Geography. 
D,  French,  Book-keeping. 
Stai.kowski  Adam  S.— P,  History,  Arithmetic, 
English,  French,  Geography,  Zoology,  Alge- 


bra, Penmanship. 
D,  Latin. 

TOERGE  E. — P,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

Wal.sh  Moeeis  a. — P,  History,  English,  Ger- 
man, Algebra,  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping. Penmanship,  Geography. 

Webster  Wm.— P,  History,  Latin,  English,  Geo- 
graphy, Penmanship. 
D,  Religion. 

Wehs  Edw.  — P,  Penmanship. 

Weight  T.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanshifi. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

Baerett  Edw.  V.— P,  Religion,  History,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  English,  Greek,  French. 
*Beislin  Wm.  J. — P,    Religion,     History,    Geo- 
graphy, Greek.  English,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Geology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
D,  Latiu,  French. 
*Eroderick  Jxo.  J. — P,  Greek,  French,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
*Bruecknee  Emil  E. — P,  History,   Geography, 
Euglisb,  Greek,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Latin,  Algebra. 
*Dewey  Ct,AEENCE  .L— P,    Latin,    Greek,    Ger- 
man, Arithmetic,  Botany. 

D,  Religiou,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
DuciAX  Thos.  F. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Penmanship, 
Algebra. 
^Duncan  Samuel  J. — P,  Penmanship.  Greek, 
History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,  Latin,  English,   Algebra, 
German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Glynn  Wm.  H.— P,  Religiou,   History,   French, 
Algebra.  Penmanship. 
D,  Latiu. 
*Halleran  Wm.  a.  — P,   Latin,  Greek,  Botany, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish. Germau,  French.  Arithmetic. 
HcETTEL  .Ino.  .T. — P,  English,    Greek,    Botany, 
Penmauship. 

D,  Religion,  History,   Latiu,  Germau, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
■'■Jeeozal  Feank — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Polish,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Botauj',  Algebra, 
History,  Geography. 
KiEBY  Enw.  J.  —  P,  Latiu,  English,  Arithmetic, 
Greek,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religiou,  History,  Geography. 
*MiHM  Edw.  W. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  Hi.s- 
tory,  English,  Greek,  German,  Penmauship, 
Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
*MuEPH\-  AVm.  E.— P,    Germau,     Botany,    Pen- 
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luausbip,  Drawiug. 

D,  Keligiou,  History,  Geographj',  Eug- 
lisb,  Latiu,  Greek,  Freuch,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra. 
*McGervey  Paui,  J. — P,  Eiiglisb,  Peuiuausbip. 
D,  Religion,  History,  Geograpby,  Ger- 
man,    Latin,    Greek,     Aritbraetic,     Botany, 
Algebra. 
*.\IcKeever  Jno.  D. — P,    History,    Geography, 
Latin,  Greek,  German.  Frenoli,  Penmanship, 
Botany. 

D,  Religion,   English,   Algebra,  Arith- 
metic. 
McMahon  Jno.  F.  — P,  History,  Geograpby,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship, Botany. 
D,  Religion. 
McMuLLEN  Leo  A. — P,    History,     Latiu,    Geo- 
graphy,  English,    Greek,    Botany,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion,  German. 
McNeill  Jno.  J. — P,  History,  Geograpby,  Latin, 
English,    Greek,    French,    Botau}',    Algebra, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  German. 
*0'C0NN0R  Patk. — P,  Greek,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German,  French,  Algebra,  .\ritb- 
metic.  Botany. 
*Reus  Jno.  A. — P,    Greek,      German,     French, 
Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geograpbj',  Eug- 
lish,  Latin,  Arithmetic. 
Reilly  Jno.  D. — P,  Greek,    Algebra,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geograpby,  Eng- 
lish, Latin. 
*Reilly  Jas.  J.— P,    Religion,      History,     Geo- 
graphy, Greek,  Geology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,    English,   German,    French, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
*YousKO  Frank  J. — P,  German,   French,    Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Alge- 
bra. 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

Baumgaeetner    C.  J.— P,    Religion,      History, 
English,  French,  Geology,  Penmanship. 
D,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
*Crehan  Wm.  J.— P,  Religion,   History,   Latin, 
English,  Greek,   Geology,   Algebra,  Penman- 
ship, Geometry,  Arithmetic. 
D,  French. 
*Downes  Wm.  J.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,   History,   English,   Latin, 
Greek,   German,   French,   Geology,   Algebra, 
Geometry. 
Feost  V.  A.— P,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  German,  Geology,  Penmanship. 
D,  French. 
*Gilleece  Jno.  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Pen- 


manship. 

D,   History,     Latin,     Greek,     German, 
Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic. 
Gillespie  P.  A.— P,  Religion,   History,    Greek, 
English,     German,     Physics,     Algebra,    Pen- 
manship. 

D,  French,  Geometry. 
*Grunen\vald  J. — P,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Pen- 
manship, Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,   English,  Greek, 
German,  French,  Geology,  Aritlimetic. 
Henny  B.  C— P,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  German,  Arithmetic,  Geometry. 
*Ho\vaed  Jno.  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Latin, 
Gi'eek. 

D,  History,  Freuch,  Physics,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Penmanship. 
Killmeyee  H.  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Latiu, 
English,  Greek,   Algebra,   Geometry,   Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
LiESEN.lOHANN  S.— P,  History,  Geometrj^ 

D,  Religion,  English,  German,  Freuch, 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
*I\IcCann  Alf.— P,  Religion,    History,   English, 
Lfitiu,   Greek,   Geology,   Algebra,   Geometry, 
Penmanship. 

D,  German,  Arithmetic. 
■^McElligott  'Wm.  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish,  Latin,   Greek,   German,   Algebra,   Geo, 
metry.  Penmanship. 

D,  Geology,  Arithmetic. 
Mellon  Chas.  H.— P,    Religion,    French,    His- 
tory, Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithme- 
tic, Penmanshiii. 

D,  English,  German. 
ScHAEFER  LouLS  J. — P,   Geology,    Penmausbip, 
English. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Freuch,  Algebra, 
Arithmetic. 
ScHALZ  Geo. — P,    Religion,     History,    German, 
French,  Geology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arith- 
metic, Penmausbip. 
D,  English. 
*Walker  Wm.   O.— P,    History,    Geology,    Geo- 
metry, Penmanship. 

D,   Religion,    Euglisb,     Latin,    Greek, 
German,  Algebra. 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  CLASS. 

Aend  M.  E.— P,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Eng- 
lish. 

Caee  Geo.  D.— P,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
Correspondence. 

D,  Commercial  Law. 

Doheety  H.  B. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Penman- 
ship, Book-keeping,  Drawing. 

Cowling  H.  J.— P,  Commercial  Law,  English, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 

DowLiNG  W.  J. — P,  Book-keeping,  Correspond- 
ence, Penmanship. 

*Garovi  Charles  J. — P,  Book-keeping. 
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D,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Algebra. 
*Grealish  T.  C— P,  Religion,  English,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Drawing. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship,  Geometry. 


D,  Church  History,    Ancient  History, 
English,  Geometry. 
Beext  Sidney  A.— P,    English,     French,     Ger- 
man. 

D,  Geometry. 


*Haneon  Jxo.  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Arith-      Gaerigan  Ja.s.  J.— P,  Charch  History,  Greek, 


metic. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
■    Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
*Heney  P.  J. — P,  Religion,   Arithmetic,   Draw- 
ing. 

D,  Commercial    Law,    English,    Book- 
keeping, Correspondence. 
Hopper  Frank — P,   Commercial     Law,     Book- 
keeping, Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
*Kane  Chas.  J. — P.    English,    Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial  Law,   Book- 
keeping, .\rithmetic. 
Kennedy  J.— P,  Book-keeping. 


English,  Algebra,  Physics,  Latin. 

D,  German,  French,  Geometry. 

Halabueda  Jos.  F.— P,  Church  History,  An- 
cient History,  English,  French,  Latin,  Alge- 
bra, Polish. 

*KossLEE  A.  M.— P,  English,  Geology,  History, 
Latin,  Greek. 

*KErpiNSKi  Michael  A. — P,  Ancient  History, 
English,  Greek,  Geometry,  Geology,  Latin. 

D,  Church    Historj-,    Polish,    French, 
Algebra. 

Mahee  Pateick  E.— P,  English,  French,  Latin, 
German. 

MONAGHAN  Jos.  F.— P,  French.  German. 


D,   Religion,    Commercial    Law,   Eng-       Resmeeoski  Norbeet  J.— P,    Church    History, 
lish.  Ancient  History,  English,  Algebra,  Latin. 

Walsh  Richard  A.— P,  Ancient  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin. 

D,  Algebra,    Geometry,    Church   His- 
tory. 
'■Collins  Thos.  J. — P,  Ancient  History,  Greek, 
Latiu,  Physics,  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  German, 
French,  Algebra. 


Kiechxee  Wm.  L. — P,  Religion,  Book-keeping, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
D,  Commercial  Law. 

Kos.malewicz  Jos.  B. — P,  Religion,  Commercial 
Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 
D,  Penmanship. 

•■■'McBeide  Thos.  C. — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic, 
English,  Correspondence,  Drawing. 

D,    Commercial    Law,    Book-keeping, 
Penmanship. 

McCann  yVii.  F.— P,    Religion,    Book-keeping, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Commercial  Law.    • 

Phalen  Edw.  p.  — P,  Religion,  EnglLsb,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
Drawing. 

Rectenwald  L.vwr.  a. — P,  Religion,  Penman- 
ship. 

Shea  T. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship. 

Shields  Edw. — P,  Book-keeping,  Commercial 
Law. 

"*Ti'RNBLACER  Chas.  D. — P,  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial    Law,    Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

Ungee  Jos,  .1. — P,  Book-keeping  Commercial 
Law,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

LTngkr  Siegfried  E. — P,  Book-keeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence, 
Penmanship. 

WooLEY'  R.  Wm. — P,  Religion,  Correspondence, 
Arithmetic. 

D,    Commercial    Law,     Book-keeping, 
Penmanship. 


SOFHOMORE  CLASS. 

Enright  Jno.  F.— P,   Church    History,    Latin, 
Geometry,  Physics. 

D,  English  History,  German,  French, 
English. 
^Finney  Chas.  D.— P,  French,    Physics,    Geo- 
metry. 

D,  Church  History,    English   History, 
Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 
*McVean  Jno.  A. — P,  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Church   History,    English  History, 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 
JIeyee  Leo  L.— P,  Latin,  Greek. 

D.  Church  History,  English,  German, 
Geometry.  ^ 

^Rudolph  Chas.  C— P,  English,  Latiu,  Greek, 
French,  Physics. 

D,  Church  History,   German,  Algebra, 
Geometry. 
*Weexn  Thos.  A.— P,  English  History,    Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Church   History,    English,  French, 
Geometry. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


AuL  Edw.— P,  Church  History,  Ancient  History,  *HuHN  Chas.  A.— P,    History,     Latin,    French, 

English,  German,  Algebra,  Latin.  Greek,  Chemistry. 

*Beady  Jas.  L.  — P,    Algebra,     Physics,    Latin,  D,  English,  Philosophy,  Trigonometry, 

Cireek.  Geometry,  German. 
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*Knorr  L. — P,  History,  English,  Chemistry, 
Latin. 

D,  German,  Philosophy,  Trigouoiuetry, 
Geometry. 

*McC.\ETHY  E.  J.— P,  D.  History,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  French,  German,  Philosophy, 
Trigonometry,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

McCt.\key  M.  a.— P,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Philosophy,  Trigo- 
nometry, Geometry. 

O'Neill  Jas. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Trigo- 
nometry, Geometry. 

D,  History,  English.  Philosophy. 

OpI'IC'I  a.  G.  — P,  History,  English  French,  Phi- 
losophy, Algehra,  Church  History. 

*Ross  ROBT.  A. — P.  History,  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  Philosophy',  Trigonometry, 
Chemistry. 

D,  English,  Geometry. 

Lamb  AVm. — P,  D.  Chemistry. 

*Kenxedy  M. — P,  D,  Philosophy. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

*Gallahan  Jos.  A.— P,  D,    History,    English, 
Latin,    Greek,    Philosopliy,    Calculus,    Geo- 
metry, Chemistry. 
*LoEFrLER  Alb.  J.— P,  Chemistry. 

r>.    History,     English,     Latin,     Greek, 
Philosophy,  Calcnius,  Geometry. 
*Maxiecki  Theodoke  J.— P,    English,    Greek, 
Latin.    French,    Calculus,    Chemistiy,    Gea- 
mctry. 

D,  History,  Philosophy. 
*Ketka  Frank  A.— P,  Chemistry. 

D,  History,    English,     Latin,    Greek. 
Philosophy,  French,  Calculus,  Geometry. 
*WiETKZYNSKr  Jxo.  N,— P,  History,  Geometry, 
Chemistry. 

D,    English,     Latin,     Greek,     French, 
Philosophy,  Calculus. 


N.  B.— The  names  of  students  who  were  ahsent 
from  the  E.xaminations  or  who  failed  to  pass  are 
not  given  in  the  above  list. 


R.  T.  McGeagh. 


J.  n.  McGeagh. 


R.  L  McGeagli  &  Son. 


-Mt.Siluertyape,*^ 
SpeGfeacles",  ^q. 
Nos.  710  and  710  FIFTH  AVE,,  PITTSBURG. 


Special  attention  given  to  Repairing. 
All   Work  Warranted. 


J.  H.  ROTTKAY, 

-MaiiufaoturtT  uf  and  Kcalcr  in 


MUglGAI^INgTRUMEiNyg 

First  Class  Ropniriiig  (Tiiaraiiteetl. 

LOWEST   PRICES. 

No.  159  OHIO  STREET,        ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


(ijcmuuf  ^Italian  .^tiimjsi 


A    SPECIALTY. 


GRAFF  &  CO. 


A  FRIEND. 


Telephone   176  S.   S. 

Finest  Carriages  in  the  City. 

John  J.  Carney, 

Funeral  Director  and  Enilialnier, 

GENERAL 

^liivery  anil  Boardini  Sialiles,-*- 

2520  Carson  St., 
South  Side.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Residence,  2829  Sarah  Street. 

HEINZ'S. 


^PICKLES.^ 

HEINZ'S. 


W^iSM,^ 


§h, 


CoHiinercial  Florist. 

g'edding  JlantA  and  gut  glo\Vcr6 


A  SPECIALTY. 


P.  0.  Box  No.  76, 


CAREICK,  PA. 


...STANDS... 
in   Pittsburg  and  Southside   Markets. 

M.  NOBS, 

[,  Mll[  1  GRIliin 

WORKS, 

Fine  Cemetery  Work  a  Specialty. 

Brownsville  Road,  27th  wai-d, 

Opposite  St.  Micliael's  Cemetery, 

PITTSBURG,  S.  S. 


WE    RECOMMEND 

FRED.  SCHWARTZ, 

Tlie  Cash   G-rocer, 
25  &  87  Soumern  Hve,  mt.  Oliver,  Pa. 

As  tlie  proper  place  to   buy  your  Groceries. 
TRY    HIM  T 

TEY  FATHER  KNEIPP'S  COUGH  DROPS 

FOR         COUGHS,   COLDS, 

CONSTIPATION  and 
CONSUMPTIVE  RELIEF. 
For  Sale  l)y  all  Groeers  ami  Driigsjists. 

liiuiiiiLir 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

FINE  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 
ALTAR  WINE 

A  SPECIALTY. 

544,-'4G,-4S  BROADWAY, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LOUIS  KIMM , 

Funeral  Director, 

Livery,  Boarding   and  Sale 
Stables, 

Fine  Carriasjes  for  Funerals,  Weddings,  &c. 
Movinfi'  Carefully  Handled. 

51  Fourteenth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Telephone   S.  S.-I45.   - 

Steele-Wedles  Coinp'g. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERIES, 

Tea  and  Q^offse  ^iriporlcrs. 


J.  J.  LUCAS,       South  Water  and 
LaSalle  Streets, 
CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Sporiiil  Iiistitiitioii 
Siilosiium. 


Hols  (a^ozt  (J^ollege  Bullet'ii7. 


VOL. 
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MOTHER  MARY. 

( I  throne  of  mercy,  well  of  grace, 
<  >  Fount  of  goodness,  AVistlom's  child, 
I'air  glory  of  the  human  race, 
()  sun  of  beauty  undeliled! 

The  wotM  adores  thy  dignity 

And  heaven  thy  virginity. 

ICre  light  be.spoke  creation's  time, 
I  >r  inder  sped  \oid  chaos  wane, 
The  Gotlhead  formed  the  thought  sublime 
That  thou  o'er  all  as  queen  shouldst  reign; 
The  Word  embraced  the  Father's  thought 
The  Spirit  loved  what  both  had  wrought. 

When  tii-st  the  Angels  bowed  in  tear. 
Before  the  Power  that  bade  them  be, 
All  lost  iu  wonder,  they  did  hear 
From  His  own  lijis  these  words  of  thee: 
■'Hail  mother  of  my  Son  divine, 
O  virgin  pure,  all  praise  be  thine  1" 

Eve  made  all  lair  with  sin  wa,s  stained 
P>y  hearkening  to  foul  Falsehood's  mind, 
And  lost  alone  what  Go<I  had  deigned 
Through  her  beqireath  to  all  mankind  ; 

Thy  soul  when  formed  from  stain  was  free, 
And  lair  preserved  by  Go<Vs  decree. 

The  human  race  when  grace  was  lost 

Long  wailed  in  misery  and  shame 

O'er  e\"ery  sea  of  error  tost 

Until  the  promised  Savior  came; 

But  'twas  thy  will  that  sped  His  birth 
'Twas  thy  consent  that  .saved  the  earth. 

The  conqueror  God  when  all  was  WTOught, 
His  steps  retraced  to  heaven's  embrace, 
And  left  to  men  as  He  had  bought 
His  peace.  His  joy  and  saving  grace; 
But  thee  He  left  that  none  might  fall 
To  strengthen  and  to  comfort  all. 

But  thou  consumed  with  longing  love, 
Coulds't  not  abide  but  with  thj'  Son; 
Thy  Son  enthroned  in  realms  above 
Could  not  but  grant  what  thou  hadst  won ; 
O  day  of  joys  unheard,  unknown 
"Wlien  He  assumed  thee  'fore  His  throne  ! 

And  now  the  Godhead  gi-auts  to  all 
Whate'er  the  Word  may  deign  to  pray, 


Since  He  has  'toned  for  .Vdam's  fall 
And  shown  to  all  the  hea\enwar<l  way; 
But  Christ,  thy  Son,  cannot  withstand 
Thy  loving  look  nor  thy  demiind. 

O  joy  of  God !    O  pleading  queen 
Before  the  Word's  celestial  throne. 
Thy  tender  heart,  thy  sight  all  ke.'O, 
Can  firm  the  weak  and  guide  the  lone; 
Obtain,  O  queen,  for  us  who  stay 
Sweet  peace,  and  str^'ugth,  and  joy  alway. 

F.  A.  Rdb 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    HISTORY 
as  Illustrated  in  (Recent  Events. 

'rT'isTOHY  rei^eitts  itself,"'  is  a  saj'ing 
which  we  cannot  help  seeing  veri- 
fied even  in  our  o  w  n  days.  From 
the  farthest  recesses  of  ages,  into  which  a 
faint  ray  of  light  conducts  our  eye,  Ave 
see  that  some  one  nation  has  always  been 
predominant  in  power,  governing  others 
less  jjowerful;  that  such  a  nation  exer- 
cised its  supremacy  only  at  a  certain 
epoch  of  time,  and  at  its  downfall  another 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Thus  it  was  in 
turn  with  the  Eg_y})tians,  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  clown  to  our  modern  times.  The 
philosoijher,  naturally,  according  to  his 
way  of  looking  at  things,  searches  into 
the  causes  of  this.  He  loves  to  study 
human  nature,  and  the  conviction ,  that 
hk  own  self  is  the  hardest  problem  to 
solve,  incites  him  only  the  more  to  direct 
his  search-light  ujion  the  dark  recesses  of 
hi.story.  In  tliis  study  he  strives  to 
pierce  the  mask  of  human  designs  and 
actions,  and  reads  what  is  hidden  beneath 
the  surface,  just  as  we  try  to  find  the 
emotions  of  an  individual  soul  reflected 
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upon  the  countenance.  Ascending  to 
the  lofty  throne  of  -Justice,  he  oljserves 
with  the  keen  eye  of  intelligence  the  \-ary- 
ing  tumult  beneath  his  feet.  He  finds 
that  the  chief  agents  that  most  frequentlj' 
ferment  the  rise  of  nations  are  Ambition, 
Jealousy  and  Avarice.  Men,  it  is  true, 
detest  evil  in  itself,  evil  as  such,  and  seek 
only  good  for  themselves.  But  their  self- 
love  influences  them  to  use  wrong  means 
in  seeking  this  good,  and  very  often 
clothes  these  means,  even  to  their  own 
eyes,  in  the  garb  of  truth  and  justice. 
This  is  the  defect  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Ambition  was  the  first  sin  committed, 
and  ever  since  it  seems  to  cleave  to  our 
nature. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  forget  the  good, 
nol>le  and  heroic  achievements  that 
Ijreathe  forth  virtue,  magnanimity  and 
sacrifice.  If  on  the  tiice  of  history  we 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  passions 
and  evil,  then,  indeed,  God's  creation 
would  be  frustrated.  Thus  ^vars,  revolu- 
tions, violations  of  laws  and  treaties,  per- 
secutions and  oppression  are  onlj'  defects. 
They  are  accidental  defects,  yet  on  them 
do  the  destinies  of  nations  depend.  War 
is  the  last  resort  in  violence,  the  ultimate 
instrument  of  offended  justice.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
for  its  footsteps  are  marked  with  destruc- 
tion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  wliich 
the  philosopher  draws  from  various  his- 
torical events.  Circumstances,  mode  and 
time  differ,  but  one  or  the  other  of  these 
phases,  he  has  discovered,  always  char- 
acterizes, to  some  degree,  every  enter- 
prise. 

It  were  too  long  to  try  to  follow  the 
chain  of  events  back  to  antiquity ;  it  will 
suffice  to  see  this  exemplified  in  our 
modern  events. 

Let  us,  therefore,  Ijegin  with  the 

CRIMEAN    W.VR. 

This  event  firings  us  to  the  great  topic 
of  diplomacy  that  has  been  agitating  the 
whole  of  Europe  for  the  last  half  century, 
known  as  the  "Eastern  Question."  Upon 
it  are  centred  the  minds  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  in  Euroj^e,  while  the  question 


itself  is,  in  the  meanwhile,  becoming 
more  intensely  interesting  and  imjiera- 
tively  demanding  a  solution. 

The  Turkish  Empire  has  been  growing 
in  extent  for  centuries,  and  has  de- 
velojjed,  to  use  a  comparison,  into  a  huge 
tree,  bearing  no  fruit,  but  only  "en- 
cumbering the  earth  with  its  shadow;" 
preventing  the  mild  rays  of  the  sun  of 
civilization  from  nourishing  and  fructify- 
ing the  surrounding  soil.  No  promising 
blossom  has  become  visible  on  its 
branches;  nay,  its  stem,  its  interior  organ- 
ism, has  begun  to  decay,  and  its  massive 
weight  has  threatened  with  its  fall  the 
neighboring  giants  of  the  forest.  It  is 
^vith  justice,  then,  that  European  Powers, 
ajiprehending  such  a  possilile  turn  of  af- 
fairs, have  been  deliberating  and  making 
preparation;  for  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  forsee  and  jirovide  for  approach- 
ing clanger. 

Russia,  the  nearest  European  neighbor 
to  Turkey,  has,  on  the  contrar}^,  exhibited 
the  most  wonderful  progress  in  civilizing 
dcA'elopment.     Peter  the  Great  raised  tire 
peoi^le  from  their  semi-barbarous  condi- 
tion, and  by  his  genius,  craft  and  auda- 
city, extended  the  narrow  limits  of  Russia 
f.iom  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  from 
the  Danube  Eastward  into  Asia.     Cath- 
erine II.   was   the   greatest   woman   that 
ever  sat  on  a  throne,  not  excepting  Eliza- 
beth of  England.     She  was  an  unscrupu- 
lous, daring  and  profligate  woman;    j^et, 
as  a  so\'ereign,  she  j^ossessed  great  quali- 
ties.     She   invited   to   her   court  distin- 
guished men  from  England  and  France, 
visited    herself    these    countries:    spread 
among  her  people  a  tas^e  for  refinement 
and  created  in  them  a  yearning  for  science 
and  civilization.       This  moral  progress  of 
Russia  was  well  pro^•ed  and  confirmed  by 
the  consijicuous  role  she  played  in  the 
A  1 1  i  a  n  c  e    against    Napoleon,       It   was 
Suwarof  that   marred  ■  Napoleon's    great 
design   in  the  South  of  Europe;    it  was 
INIoscow  that  gave  the  keenest  blow  to  his 
renowned  army.       Thus  was  her  reputa- 
tion blended  with  that  of  the  European 
states;    henceforth  she  became  one  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

Russia    now    turnt^d   to   her   nein'hbor, 
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tlio  Turk,  asked  him  to  ameliorate  liis 
eoiuluct,  ami  even  otiered  to  perforin  the 
I'unetion  of  a  physieian.  The  Christian 
Clreeks  under  Turkish  dominion  had,  for 
centuries,  been  maltreated  and  perse- 
cuted. Russia  claimed  for  herself  the 
protection  of  these  Christians  by  virtue  of 
a  treaty  dating  from  1774.  And,  indeed, 
if  the  Sultan  had,  on  that  occasion,  really 
liound  himself  to  grant  to  these  Christ- 
ians proper  government  and  now  failed 
to  keep  that  promise,  it  is  clear  that 
Russia  had  a  right  of  remonstrance  and 
of  representation.  Successive  Sultans 
]iersisted  in  refusing  the  demands  of  Rus- 
sia; and  this,  at  length,  became  the  ca>ius 
liilli  in  1854.  Hence,  the  responsiliility 
of  this  Crimean  war  does  not  fall  so 
much  upon  Russia  as  upon  Turkey. 

]>ut  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at  once 
electrified  England  and  France.  Russia 
was  suspected  of  a  desire  of  aggrandise- 
ment. It  was  argued  that  under  the 
cloak  of  that  rightful  cause,  she  really 
meant  further  conquest  and  the  seizure  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  rumored  that 
Peter  the  Great,  when  dying,  had  left  a 
will  to  the  following  effect:  "Hasten  the 
decay  of  Persia;  push  on  to  India;  once 
there,  you  need  not  fear  the  gold  of  Eng- 
land."  This  rumor  which  had  no  genu- 
ine foundation,  and  the  jesting  exjaression 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  British 
Minister,  in  which  he  called  the  Turk 
"the  sick  man,"  helped  to  increase  the 
apprehension  among  the  English  people. 
The  English  ministry,  therefore,  resolved 
on  joining  Turkey  against  Russia,  lest  the 
latter  power  should  seize  upon  Turkey 
and  thus  come  into  more  dangerous 
proximity  to  England's  possessions  in 
Asia.  The  greatei  part,  however,  of  the 
English  peoi)le  protested;  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Russell  remonstrated.  "Let  treaties 
at  least  be  held  sacred," — was  the  cry  of 
Gladstone — "be  just  and  fear  not," — was 
the  slogan  of  the  Lilieral  Party.  But 
through  fear  of  '^Oiir  Indian  Empire" 
and  of  the  "Russian  hohr/ohUn,"  Russia's 
movements  and  designs  were  magnified 
into  intrigues,  into  "positive  aggression." 
Such  fears  were,  it  is  true,  to  some  degree 
natural,  but  it  must  be  avowed  that  they 


were,  to  a  greater  extent,  unreasonable. 
After  all,  was  it  sound  polic}'  on  the  part 
of  England  to  join  Turkey  against  Russia 
merely  on  hypothetical  grounds  ?  Yet 
war  was  declared;  the  l;iarliarous  Turk, 
the  great  obstruction  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  everlasting  enemy  of  the  Christ- 
ian name,  was  preferred,  favored,  patron- 
ized! Surely,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  re- 
peat, after  many  others,  that  England's 
policy  in  this  C'rimean  war  was  one  not 
deserving  of  honor;  nay,  that  it  was 
rather  weakness. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  impartial  phil- 
osopher grows  still  deeper  when  he  con- 
templates the  causes  that  prompted 
France  to  join  England  in  this  enterprise. 
'Was  it  inveterate  malice?  no — for  this 
m  a  1  i  c  e  against  Russia  could  not  bo 
strongei'  than  against  England  herself,  the 
traditional  foe  of  France  and  particularly, 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty!  Was  it  the 
perilous  situation  of  France  herself?  no 
— it  was  "Russian  Ambition,"  a  hypo- 
thetical p  r  o  1.1  a  1)  i  1  i  t  y !  The  only  ap- 
parently justificable  reason  for  France 
was  tlie  protection  of  the  I^atin  monks, 
as  a  dispute  arose  between  them  and  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  right  of  guarding 
the  Holy  Shrines  in  Palestine.  France 
had  certain  right  of  protection  of  the 
Latin  monks  in  the  Holy  Land,  liy  virtue 
of  a  treaty  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
Sultan;  but  this  protection  was  never 
practised  b_y  tlie  subsecjuent  sovereigns. 
Napoleon  III.  now  tried  to  revive  tliis  in 
order  to  have  some  claims  upon  Russia, 
who  was  the  protector  of  the  Greeks.  But 
the  Crimean  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  not  concerning  this  dispute, 
wliich,  of  its  nature,  was  not  sufficiently 
gra\'e  to  constitute  a  reason  for  war. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  real  cause  for 
war  on  the  part  of  France.  It  was 
rather  a  fortunate  opportunity'  for  Napo- 
leon III.,  who  liad  lately  raised  himself 
to  the  throne  of  the  French,  to  strengthen 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  and 
thus  to  secure  his  reign  by  laying  it  upon 
a  solid  foundation.  Hence,  with  a  dream 
of  the  old  imperial  splendor  before  his 
eyes,  he  united  his  forces  to  crush  the 
ambition  of  the  Czar.      And  may  we  not 
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with  reason  assert  that  it  was  the  glory 
of  these  barren  victories  of  the  Crimea 
that  imbued  the  French  army  with  a 
sentiment  of  false  security,  which  ulti- 
mateh'  led  to  the  disastrous  prostration 
of  1871? 

Buch  arc  Init  a  few  of  the  vistas  wliich 
Philosophy,  as  apjilied  to  history,  opens 
to  our  view  in  the  study  of  this  most  ab- 
sorbing of  modern  problems.  It  is  Phil- 
osophy's function  to  investigate  the  causes 
not  merely  of  things  in  the  abstract,  or 
of  men  themselves,  but  also  of  events. 
And,  as  when  she  has  discovered  liy  In- 
duction the  nature  of  human  or  animal 
life,  she  draws  conclusions  regarding  their 
future  and  their  end,  so,  too,  she  is  en- 
abled to  infer  from  the  study  of  these 
questions  and  these  events  what  must  be 
their  eventual  snUition  and  their  ultimate 
results. 

It  is  in  this  way  and  by  these  examples 
tliat  the  '-Philosophy  of  History"  finds 
its  api)lication  and  its  most  olivious 
ilhistraticm. 

J.  N.   WiHrzijnd-i, 

'97. 


THE  IDYLS  OF  THE  KING. 

^111  \\'alter  Scott  has  done  a  great  work 
for  tlie  Catholic  Church  by  tlic  way 
in  which  lie  treats  of  tlie  institutions  of 
the  jMiddlc  Ages  in  his  novels.  Tenny- 
son has  done  the  very  same  in  his  poem. 
The  Idijlx  of  the  Khiij.  Px'fore  these 
writers,  the  Middle  Ages  were  generally 
supposed  to  ha\'e  lieen  an  era  of  liarl)ar- 
ism.  wlien  the  lirute  was  still  untamed  in 
man,  and  when  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tidii  were  the  common  lot  of  all  classes. 
]5ut  8cott,  and  alter  liim  Tennyson,  liave 
exerted  a  great  inlluence  in  dispelling  these 
conceptions  from  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  reading  pulilic.  I'^or,  in  these  writers, 
A\-e  find  Mediae\'al  cln\'alry  jiainted  in  its 
most  glowing  colors,  and  the  humanizing 
inlhienee  it  liad  during  the  ages  in  wliich 
it  existed,  ably  seth  forth. 

This  is  prominent,  especially  in  Tenny- 
son. He  paints  the  knighthood  of  tlie 
Middle  ages  in  true  Catlmlie  colors;    he 


pictures  it  as  the  realization  of  all  that  is 
good,  noble  and  true  in  man;  he  depicts 
the  Mediaeval  knight  as  ui)right,  gentle 
and  courteous,  the  protector  of  oppressed 
innocence,  and  the  punisher  of  evil-doers. 
In  doing  this  he  rendered  a  service  to  all 
truth  l)y  dispelling  a  great  part  of  the 
odium  with  which  those  mucli  maligned 
eras  were  regarded,  and  thereliy  causing  a 
closer  and  less  prejudiced  stud}'  to  be 
made  of  the  noble  institutions  of  that 
time  which  owed  their  existence  to  the 
Catholic  Churcli. 

Tennyson  has  taken  up  tlie  old  Arthur- 
ian Romances,  and  clothed  tliem  in  the 
dress  of  Jlediaeval  chivalry.  In  this  he 
did  no  more  than  many  of  the  great  poets 
wlio  preceded  him.  Homer  drew  the 
material  for  his  world-wide  productions 
from  ancient  traditions  and  legends; 
Dante  was  indebted  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Angelic  Doctor  for  the  mightiest  of 
his  conceptions;  Chaucer  had  recourse  to 
I5(_iccaccio  and  other  foreign  sources  for 
the  material  and  form  of  his  poems; 
while  we  learn  that  Shakespere  ne\'er  in- 
A-ented  a  jilot,  liut  merely  drew  from  the 
historians  or  earlier  dramatists  for  his 
creations.  But  like  them,  Tennyson  lias 
made  entirely  his  own  whatever  he  took 
fVoni  iitlier  sources,  and  he  has  em- 
bodied under  the  form  of  the  ancient 
liritish  legends,  his  own  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  as])irations. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Tennj^son, 
who  drew  from  so  many  diflerent  sources 
and  wliii  searched  the  whole  range  of 
literature  for  insjiiration,  should  have  seen 
the  peculiar  adaptation^  of  ^hese  early 
Celtic  legends  to  liis  own  jiurposes,  and 
thence  to  have  wrought  his  masterj)iece. 
But  the  idea  to  form  one  epic  out  of  the 
numerous  legends  and  tales  of  King 
Arthur  did  not  seize  upon  him  at  once; 
it  was  the  growth  of  several  j^ears.  As 
early  as  the  year  1842,  we  see  how  the 
Arthurian  tales  attracted  the  poet's  at- 
tention; for  in  that  3- ear  he  pulilished  the 
"Lady  of  Shalott, ' ''  '  'S  i  r  G  a  1  a  h  a  d  ,  " 
"Lancelot  and  Guinevere,"  and  the 
"Morte  D' Arthur."  This  latter  poem 
afterwards  api^eared  as  the  end  of  one  of 
the  Idyls  under  the  English  name  of  the 
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■Passing  of  Arthur. ' "     These  poems  were 

he  first  result  of  his  contemplating  the 
Arthurian  legends;  and  from  these  he 
was  drawn  on,  until  he  saw  his  way  to 
form  one  complete  and   beautiful  poem 

lut  of  the  tales  left  by  the  old  romancers, 
and  to  infuse  into  tlicm  those  grand  les- 
sons which  he  felt  it  was  the  divine  duty 

f  poetry  to  teach. 
The  whole  poem  is  composed  of  ten 
III  vis.  written  at  different  times,  and 
without  any  apparent  plan.  Completed, 
however,  they  form  one  grand  whole. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  His- 
torical Plays  of  Shakespere.  These  were 
also  written  without  any  definite  order, 
but  they  were  conceived  in  the  poet's 
mind  to  form  one  great  drama  of  English 
history.  The  poet  occupied  nearly  thirty 
vears  in  writing  the  Idyls:  the  first  sketch 
appearing  under  the  title,  "Morte  D"- 
Arthur.""  in  1S42,  while  they  received 
their  full  completion  in  1S69. 

The  poems  centre  around  King  Arthur 
and  describe  his  adventures  and  those  of 
the  knights  of  his  Pvound  Table.  The 
Institution  and  the  purpose  of  this  Order 
are  best  told  in  Arthur's  own  words: 

But  I  wa>  tii-st  of  all  the  ki\if;-s  who  drew 
Tlie  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm,  and  all 
The  realms,  together  under  me,  their  Head. 
In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  lair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their 

King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrong-s. 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  pm-est  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
Until  they  won  her. ' ' 

Arthur,  the  King,  stands  highest  among 
his  knights  and  far  above  them  all. 

''Tlic  great,  and  gentle  Lord, 
^lio  was  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses." 

The  King  who,  Guinevere  tell  us,  "never 
mocked,  for  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little 
hearts;"  who  lived  in  "that  fine  air,  that 
pure  severity  of  perfect  light,  the  highest 


and  most  human  of  God's  creatures." 
He  was  the  model  of  his  knights,  as  his 
knights  were  to  be  the  models  of  the 
world.  We  find  how  some  followed  their 
model  and  attained  the  greatest  heights 
possible  for  mortal  man ;  how  others  suc- 
cumbed after  a  short  combat  and  after- 
wards atoned  for  their  tall  by  a  heartfelt 
repentance. 

The  first  Idjd  in  the  logical  order  is  tlie 
Coming  of  Arthur.  Here  we  find  laid 
down  aU  the  mysteries,  truths,  and  les- 
sons the  poet  designs  to  teach.  It  cou- 
tains  the  different  legends  about  Artliur's 
birth;  the  common,  practical  explanation 
of  Arthur's  right  to  the  throne  by  Sir 
Bedivere,  and  the  mystical  narration  of 
Bellicent.  It  relates  his  triumph  over 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
right  to  the  title  of  king,  and  his  subse- 
quent espousels  to  Guinevere.  In  this 
poem  we  have  tlie  first  unfolding  of 
Arthur's  character,  which  is  carried  on 
through  all  the  different  Idyls.  We  find 
a  foreshadowing  of  his  mission  among 
men  in  his  first  deed — that  of  hel2)ing 
King  Leodogran,  for 

"He  drave 
Tlie  Heathen,  and  he  slew  the  beast,  and  fell'd 
The  forest,  and  let  in  the  sun,  and  made 
Broad  pathways  for  the  hunter  and  the  knight. 

The  next  Idyl  is  that  of  Garcth  and 
Lynctte.  In  the  first  one,  the  poet  merely 
laid  down  the  lessons  which  he  designetl 
to  teach,  here  he  begins  to  develop  them. 
Gareth  is  the  type  of  those  men  who  per- 
severe despite  all  obstacles  and  triumpli 
in  the  end.  He  undergoes  the  degrading 
service  in  Arthur's  kitchen,  the  condition 
imposed  upon  him  b}'  his  motlier,  which 
he  must  fulfil  before  he  can  Ijecome 
Arthur's  knight.  When  he  has  been 
granted  the  quest  of  Lynette,  he  cheer- 
fully submits  to  the  opprobrium  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  conductress,  who  is  en- 
raged that  a  base  scullion  should  have 
been  sent  on  her  quest,  instead  of  Lance- 
lot, for  whom  she  asked.  "Say  thou  thv 
say.  and  I  will  do  my  deed,"  is  his  only 
answer,  and  he  jjersevered  and  won  tlie 
C|uest. 

In  the  third  Idj-1,  that  of  Geraint  and 
Enid,  we  have  two  .more  types  of  men, 
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while  Enid  represents  an  almost  perfect 
tjqje  of  wonianbood. 

Geraint  represents  a  class  of  men,  who, 
although  they  possess  noljle  natures, 
nevertheless  cause  endless  troubles  to 
themselves,  because  they  take  "true  for 
false  and  Mse  for  true."  Enid  gave 
Geraint  no  cause  for  suspicion,  yet  his 
dark  forebodings  caused  him  to  leave 
Arthur  and  retire  to  his  own  princedom, 
where  he  wasted  away  his  time, 

"Forgetful  of  his  jjroinise  to  the  king, 
Forgetful  of  the  lalcou  and  the  hunt. 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name, 
Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares," 

until, 

"The  p?ople  when  they  met 
In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies, 
Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  lialible  of  him, 
As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone." 

It  was  his  mistaking  true  for  false  that 
again  urged  him  into  foolish  perils  and 
dangers,  into 

"Marches  and  liy  bandit -haunted  holds. 

Grey  swamps  and  pools,  waste  places  of  the  hern 

And  wildernesses,  and  perilous  paths." 

Enid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  type  of 
constancy  and  love  for  her  husband ;  of 
love  that  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his 
good,  though  he  kill  her  for  it,  to  save  a 
life  dearer  to  her  than  her  own.  It  is 
through  her  means  that  Geraint  is  Ijrought 
back  to  the  side  of  Arthur,  and  placed 
again  ou  the  path  of  honor  and  happi- 
ness. For,  after  she  has  been  proved  li}- 
trials  and  difficulties,  Geraint  swears  that 
he  will  henceforward  rather  die  than 
doubt,  and,  therefore,  puts  an  end  to  the 
cause  of  all  his  troul.iles. 

Edyrn  is  a  t^^pe  of  an  opposite  class  of 
men.  He  is  farther  remo-^'ed  than  Ger- 
aint from  ideal  knighthood.  In  the  be- 
ginning, he  is  a  traitor  and  a  scorner  of 
Arthur's  laws,  proud,  haughty,  and  as  he 
says  himself,  "halfway  down  the  slope  to 
hell."  But  he  repented  and  was  won 
liatic  from  his  dark  and  e^"il  life,  and  was 
so  changed,  as  to  earn  this  commenda- 
tion from  Arthur  himself : 

"Itaveyc  lool<cd 
At  Edyrn?   have  ye  seen  how  noldy  changed? 
This  work  of  liis  is  great  and  ^vonde^ful, 


His  very  face  with  change  of  heart  is  changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents: 
And  this  wis2  world  of  om-s  is  mainly  right. 
Full  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him. 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh. 
Edyrn  has  done  it,  weeding  all  his  heart 
As  I  will  weed  this  land  before  I  go." 

And  he  again  continues: 

"This  work  of  Ed3'ru  wrought  ujion  himself 
After  a  life  of  violence,  seems  to  me 
A  thousandfold  more  great  and  wonderful 
Tlian  it  some  knight  of  mine,  risking  his  life,. 
My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  him, 
Should  make  an  onslought  single  on  a  realm 
Of  robljbers,  tho'  he  slew  them  one  bj'  one. 
And  were  himself  nigh  wounded  to  the  death." 

The  next  Idyl  is  that  of  Meiiin  and 
Vivien.  This  poem  represents,  a  man 
gifted"  with  wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of 
all  arts,  Intt  still  unable  to  resist  the  wiles 
of  Vivien,  and  thus  became  "lost  life  and 
use,  and  name  and  fame." 

Lnnrchit  and  Elaine  is  the  fifth  Idyl. 
Elaine  is  a  picture  of  purity  and  con- 
stancj',  another  of  Tennyson's  portraits 
of  a  perfect  woman.  Her  character  con- 
trasts strongly  with  that  of  Lancelot  and 
that  of  Guinevere,  both  of  which  are  well 
drawn  out  in  this  poem.  Lancelot  wliose 
honor  stood  rooted  in  dishonor,  and 
whom  faith  unfaithful  kept  falsely  true, 
is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Lily  Maid  of 
Astolat;  while  the  jealousy  of  Guinevere 
forms  a  strong  antithesis  to  the  love  and 
constancy  of  Elaine,  who,  while  guarding 
Lancelot's  shield,  goes  every  day  to  look 
upon  it,  counting  "every  dint  a  sword 
had  beaten  in  it,  and  every  scratch  a 
lance  had  made  upon  it;"  of  Elaine, 
wdio,  when  she  finds  that  her  love  for 
Lancelot  is  in  vain,  will  not  blame  him: 

"Fret  not  yourself,  dear  l>rotlier,  nor  be  wroth 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Eancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  lo\c 
Him  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  highest." 

How  touching  is  the  picture  in  which 
the  poet  paints  for  us  the  Lily  Maid 
winding  up  the  flood  to  Camelot: 

"Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead 
Steered  by  tlie  dumb  went  upward  with  the 

flood- 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  le:t 
The  letter— all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down— 
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And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  j;old 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  hei-self  in  white 
All  Imt  her  I'aee,  and  that  clear  featured  face 
AVas  lo\  ely.  lor  she  did  not  seem  a,s  dead 
But  fiJst  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled." 

Nothing  could  be  more  ;~inij)le  and  yet 
more  delicate  tlian  \\w  letter  in  which  she 
takes  her  final  leave  of  Lancelot: 

"Alost  noble  lord,  !^ir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake, 

I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 

Come,  for  you  left  me  takini;  no  larewell, 

Hither  to  take  my  last  tiuewell  of  you. 

I  loved  yon,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 

And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  death. 

And  therefore  to  our  lady  Guinevere, 

And  to  all  other  ladie.s,  I  make  moan. 

Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial. 

Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too.  Sir  Lancelot, 

As  thou  art  a  knij;ht  peerless." 

In  this  Idyl,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to 
fill  up,  still  further,  the  outline  of  Ar- 
thur's character  as  conceived  in  the  lie- 
ginning.  Sir  Lancelot  tells  us  of  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  heathen,  and  describes 
the  King  in  battle: 

"In  the  heathen  war  the  lij;ht  of  Cuid 
Fills  him:    I  never  saw  his  like:    tliere  lives 
No  greater  leader." 

The  impatience  of  Guinevere  at  his 
faultlessne.ss  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
perfection  of  his  character.  No  blemish 
could  be  found  in  him : 

"Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the  faultless  Kin,u, 
Tliat  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord — 
But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Sun  in  heaven?" 

Or  again,  when  she  says: 

"He  is  all  fault  wlio  hath  no  I'ault  at  all: 
For  who  loves  me  must  h:ive  a  touch  of  earth- 
Tile  low  sun  makes  the  color." 

How  different,  again,  is  this  sentiment  of 
Guinevere  from  that  expressed  by  Elaine, 
wlio  makes  Lancelot  "One  peerless,  with- 
out stain:     God's  best  and  greatest." 

In  the  Holi/  Grail,  the  next  Idyl,  we 
have  a  still  further  development  of  the 
characters  of  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  while 
several  new  and  very  perfect  types  ha-i-e 
arisen.  Galahad,  Percivale  and  Bors  are 
among  the  most  nobde  conceptions  of  a 
perfect  man  in  English  hterature.  The 
poem  begins  with  the  vision  of  the  Holv 
Grail  covered  with  a  knninous  cloud,  and 
the  vow  taken  by  the  knights  to  ride  a 
twelve  month  and  a  day  in  cjuest  of  it 


until  they  should  see  it  face  to  face. 
Some  of  the  knights  Ijchcld  the  vision, 
other  gave  up  the  'lUcst,  butt  few  of  them 
came  biack  to  Arthur's  side,  as  he  liad 
foretold: 

■'Go,  since  your  vows  arc  siicred,  lieing  nuide: 
Yet — lor  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my  realm 
Pass  through  this  hall — ho\v  often  ()  nn-  knights. 
Your  places  being  \acant  at  my  side. 
This  chance  of  uolile  deeds  will  come  and  go 
LTiichallenged,  while  you  follow  wandering  lires 
Lost  in  the  ipiagmire?     Many  of  .you,  yea  most. 
Keturn  no  more." 

Pcllea-i  aiuJ  Etarre  is  the  next  Idyl  in 
the  logical  order.  Here  we  meet  with  a 
type  of  men  wlio  have  only  bright  and 
smiling  visions  of  the  world,  and  wlio, 
when  they  are  checked  in  their  dreams 
of  happiness,  are  driven  to  despair,  and 
refuse  to  see  aught  but  evil  in  the  world. 

In  the  Lud  Tournaincnt  we  already  V)e- 
gin  to  see  the  failure  of  Arthur's  plans 
and  hopes.  ^\'e  see  his  laws  lirokeu  liy 
his  greatest  knights,  who  thus  thwart  all 
his  plans  by  their  evil  example.  Even 
Arthiu'  begins  to  see  that  his  labors  are 
vain : 

"Have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tells  of  a  manhood  e^er  li'ss  and  lower? 
Or  whence  the  fear  that- this  my  realm,  uprear'd, 
By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows. 
From  flat  confusion  and  l)rute  violences, 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more?" 

The  season  of  the  year  is  consonant 
with  the  nun  that  is  tailing  on  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Tal>le"  The  La-it  Tourna- 
ment takes  place  in  Autunni, 

''Then  one  low  roll 
Of  Autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began: 
And  ever  the  wind  blew  and  the  yellow  iug  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn 

plume  , 

Went  down  it." 

Tennyson  is  careful  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  time  in  his  poem.  Arthur  and 
Guinevere  are  married  among  the  flowers 
in  May;  the  Idyls  that  precede  the  Last 
Tournament  are  placed  in  summer;  wliile 
in  Guinevere  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur,  it 
is  winter,  wlien 

"The  white  mist,  like  a  face  cloth  to  the  face, 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  laud  was  still." 

symbolic  of  the  ruin  that  had  fallen  on 
Arthur. 
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Guinevere  is,  perliaps,  the  most  simple 
and  touching  of  all  the  Idyls.  The 
Queen  has  fled  the  court  through  fear  of 
Modred,  and  has  secreted  herself  in  the 
holy  house  of  Almesbury.  Arthur  has 
gone  to  wage  bloody  war  with  Lancelot 
in  the  North.  The  lone  Queen  is  left  to 
her  remorseful  thoughts  on  account  of 
the  great  evil  she  brought  on  the  king- 
dom. But  no  part  of  the  poem  is  more 
t  o  u  c  h  i  n  g  than  that  which  descril^es 
Ciuincvcre  at  the  king's  feet: 

"Prone  from  off  her  seat  she  tell, 
AdcI  giovell'd  with  her  face  against  the  floor: 
There  with  her  milk  white  arms  anti  shadowy 
iShe  ma<le  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King." 

In  the  scene  that  follows,  the  real  beauty 
of  Arthur's  character  is  brought  out.  He 
has  forgiven  Guinevere's  wickedness  to 
him  and  left  her  hope  that  she  can  live 
down  sin,  and  l)e  his  mate  hereafter  in 
the  heavens  before  High  God.  Too  late 
did  slie  know  his  worth, 

''Ah  my  (Jod, 
AVliat  might  I  not  have  made  of  tliy  liiir  world 
Had  I  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  here? 
It  \\as  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest: 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known ; 
It  would  have  been  my  pleasure  had  I  seen." 

The  PassliKj  of  Arthur  closes  the  poem. 
After  his  interview  with  Guinevere,  he 
went  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the 
west,  to  strike  against  the  man  the}^  call 
his  sister's  son.  How  different  this  last, 
dim,  weird  Ijattle,  when  a  death  white 
mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea,  when  friend 
and  foe  were  shadows  in  tlie  mist,  and 
when  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing 
whom  he  slew, — how  difi'erent  this  from 
the  picture  of  Arthur's  first  Ijattle: 

"AVhen  Arthur  reached  a  licld  of  battle  bright 
AVith  pitched  pavilions  of  his  foe,  the  world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him,  that  he  siiw 
The  smallest  rock  lar  on  the  faintest  hill 
Add  even  in  liigh  day  the  morning  star." 

The  l<ing  slew  INIodred  at  one  blow, 
"striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excaliliur, 
and  all  but  slain  himself  he  fell."  His 
life  is  ending;  the  noise  of  battle  is  still 
rolling  among  the  mountains  by  the 
winter  sea;  and  Bedivere  alone  is  left  to 
minister  to  him.  He  ui^lifts  him  and 
bears  him  to  a  jilace  hard  V>y, 


"A  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  l)roken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  ou  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full." 

Excalibur,  the  mystic  sword  given  him 
to  drive  out  the  heathen,  must  go  whence 
it  came.  He  bids  Bedivere  to  take  the 
sword  which  he  had  worn  like  a  king, 
and  "fling  him  tar  into  the  middle  mere," 
and  bring  Arthur  word  what  he  sees. 
Twice  Bedivere  fails  to  fulfil  the  com- 
niand,  for  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
wondrous  hilt, 

"For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Jlyriads  of  Topaz-lights,  and  iatinth-\\ork 
Of  subtlest  jewelry." 

Arthur  sends  him  again,  for  a  man  may 
fail  in  the  dut^'  twice,  j'et  the  third  time 
prosijer.       He   clutched   the   sword    and 

threw  it: 

"The  great  brand. 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon. 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an 

arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  Avhert'  the  mo\ing  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur: 
But  ere  he  dijit  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  .samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

Arthur  then  bids  him  to  bear  him  to 
the   margin;    a  dusky  barge    hove  in 
sight,  and  on  the  deck  the  three  (|ueeus 
who  stood  before  his  throne  the  day  lie 
was  crowned.     Arthur  is  jjlaced  upon  it 
at  his  own  retpiest,  and  before  it  moves 
oft',  he  addresses  Bedivere: 
"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:    what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  ha^e  li\'ed  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He-within  himself  make  pure!    but  thou. 
If  tliou  shonldst  ne\er  see  my  face  again, 
I'ray  lor  my  soul.     More  things  are  -nrought  liy 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.      "Wlierelbre,  let  thy 

\o\ev 
Kise  like  a  Ibuntain  fi>r  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  nu»n  lietter  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  1n-ain, 
If,  knowing  Gcxl,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  lor  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friends  ? 
Fin'  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  e\  cry  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 
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Thus  ends  Arthur's  noble  mission.  Yet, 
before  he  passes  away  to  tliat  mysterious 
island  where  he  will  heal  him  of  his 
wound,  he  inculcates  two  grand  and 
Christian  lessons:  first,  that  God  fulfils 
hiniself  in  many  ways;  and  second,  that 
jirayer  is  necessary;  I'or  by  it  is  the  earth 
fiound  b_y  golden  chains  about  the  feet  of 
God. 

But  the  sentiments  which  the  poet  ex- 
jiresses  are  not  always  as  commendable 
as  these.  The  great  defect  which  strikes 
the  Catholic  reader,  is  the  undercurrent 
of  doubt  which  runs  through  theijoem; 
not  strong,  indeed,  l;iut  still  felt,  almost 
imperceptibly.  His  whole  creed  seems 
to  be  contained  in  the  line,  "From  the 
great  deejj  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.'' 
He  seems  to  have  a  glimmer  of  a  doubt 
about  everything  beyond  this  life.  He 
i:)uts  words  expressive  of  this  in  King 
Arthur's  mouth;  and  that  too,  just  be- 
fore his  passing: 

"If  indeed  I  i;o, 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  dou))t." 

He  even  passes  lieyond  mere  doubting 
when  he  makes  Queen  Bellicent  say  to 
her  son  Gareth, 

"Stay  therefore  thon, 

atid  cherish  my  prone  year. 

Till  tailing  into  Lot's  forgett'nlness 

I  know  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything." 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  con- 
sider these  Idyls  as  forming  a  poem  of 
Arthurian  Romance,  we  must  look  upon 
them  as  one  grand  allegorj-.  As  the  poet 
himself  tells  us,  his  poem  is: 

"Xew-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  -whose  name   a  ghost 
Streams  like  a  clond,  man  shaped,  from  mountain 

peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still:  or  him 
Of  GoeSrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's." 

In  the  Idyls,  Arthur  is  not  the  mere  hero 
of  olden  times,  such  as  he  was  jjainted 
by  the  old  Romancers;  his  knights  are 
not  mere  knights  of  chivalry,  but  have 
each  some  meaning.  The  ^vhole  poem 
represents  a  struggle  for  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  life.  The  Holy  Grail  is  the 
central  jjoem  of  the  whole,  for  in  it  we 
find  the  substance  of  the  whole  allegorv; 


the  others  were  merely  as  the  addition  of 
nave  and  transe2:)t  to  conijilete  and  lieau- 
tify  the  structure. 

The  quest  of  the  Holi/  tirail  signifies 
the  striving  after  a  more  perfect  life. 
^^'ith  what  success  we  learn  from  the 
poem ;  a  few,  only,  the  clean  of  heart, 
beheld  it,  and  were  healed  of  all  their 
ills:  the  remainder  gave  up  the  cjuest  as 
an  impossibility.  In  this  conception  of 
a  more  perfect  life,  Tennyson  is  mainly 
right.  It  is  only  the  pure  and  the  clean 
of  heart  that  can  attain  to  the  vision  of 
the  HoIy_  Grail,  and  the  purer  the  heart, 
the  more  distinct  and  brighter  the  vision. 
Galahad  enjoyed  it  face  to  face,  because 
his  was  ''a  virgin  heart  in  work  and 
will."  But  Tennyson  seems  to  err  when 
he  says  that  those  who  pass  into  the 
silent  life — that  of  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, lea^'e  human  wrongs  to  right  them- 
selves. He  even  contradicts  himself,  in 
what  he  says,  again  in  another  place: 
'  ']SIore  things  are  wrought  l^y  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of  This  is  the  cor- 
rect view;  and  those  who  retire  to  a  life 
of  prayer  and  contemplation  do  not  leave 
human  wrongs  to  right  themselves,  but 
take  a  surer  and  more  powerful  means  of 
removing  them. 

Tennyson  did  not  possess  the  faith, 
and  hence,  cannot  be  expected  to  always 
possess  Catholic  sentiments.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  lessons  conve3'ed  in  the  Idyls 
of  the  King  are  grand,  noble  and  truth- 
ful, and  worth}'  of  a  Catholic  mind.  No 
man  ever  perceived  or  knew  better  than 
Tennyson  the  sublime  office  of  the  poet, 
to  teach  the  truth,  and,  jjerhaps.  none 
ever  strove  to  do  so  with  greater  zeal  than 
he,  in  his  poem,  the  'Tdyls  of  the 
King." 

/.  A.  Callahan, 


Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and  re- 
flecting images  from  all  around  it.  Remeuib;r 
that  an  impious  or  profane  sentence  uttered  by  a 
parent's  lips  may  operate  on  the  j-onng  heart  like 
a  careless  spray  of  water  thrown  on  polished 
steel,  staining  it  -snth  rust  which  uo  after-scouring 
can  eflace. 


L 
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HORACE  AS  A  IVIORALIZER. 

\a/i:  cannot  ))Ut  admire  the  lofty  genius 
of  those  ancient  poets  who,  not- 
withstanding all  the  superstition  which 
they  had  to  confront,  succeeded  in  shed- 
ding a  light  on  man's  end,  dignit\'  and 
the  moral  precejits  conducive  to  lioth. 
Those  who  accomplished  this  task  must 
necessarily  have  been  superior  to  the 
allurements  of  mythology  and  to  the  in- 
nate tendency  of  exaggerating  the  merits 
and  the  crimes  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked.  They  must  have  mastered  the 
science  of  human  nature  and  divined  the 
desires  of  the  human  heart. 

Now,  of  the  numerous  poets  of  an- 
tiquity whose  names  have  become  syn- 
onymous with  greatness  no  one  has  re- 
cei\'ed  a  more  widespread  attention  than 
Horace.  His  superiority  in  point  nf 
poetical  genius,  however,  does  not  ac- 
count for  this,  since  the  divine  Homer, 
the  melodious  Mrgil,  the  dramatic  tri- 
umvirate of  G  r  c  e  c  e — all  were  greater 
favorites  among  the  muses.  Hence,  there 
must  be  some  special  point  delighting  all 
classes  of  men  alike,  in  which  Horace  ex- 
cels. This  distinctive  and  ennoliling 
characteristic  can  be  easily  jjerceived, 
since  it  i^ermeates  all  his  writings.  It 
consists  in  the  practical  moral  lessons 
which  he,  more  than  any  other  poet,  in- 
culcates. And  no  comment  is  necessary 
to  show  that  it  is  this  very  point  which 
has  contriliuted  so  much  to  the  poet's 
undying  popularit)'.  For  experience 
makes  it  evident  that  the  simj)le  and  the 
practical  are  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
influencing  mens'  minds.  Moreover,  it 
is  l.iy  the  moral  that  the  human  soul  is 
most  dcejily  aii'ected,  liecause  this  has  a 
more  direct  l)earing  upon  tlie  happiness 
of  man  and  his  ultimate  end. 

But  we  sliall  more  clearly  depict 
Horace's  excellence  as  a  mondizcr  l.)y  a 
brief  examinatiun  ol'  liis  Satires  and 
Ei)istles.  .\nd  to  accumjilish  this  the 
better,  we  shall  consiiler  his  ability  in  tliis 
particular  from  a  trii)le  standpoint, 
namely,  that  of  satire,  of  (ibservation  and 
of  precept. 

Having  a  thorough    knowledge  of  hu- 


man nature,  Horace  delighted  in  the 
treatment  of  topics  which  enaliled  him  to 
expose  its  follies.  From  this  he  often 
took  occasion  to  censure  the  evil  pursuits 
and  excesses  in  which  the  people  of  his 
time  indulged. 

Thus,  in  the  very  lirst  of  liis  satires  we 
find  him  occupied  Avith  human  nature. 
He  asks,  as  if  unable  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion himself, 

"Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quani  silii  sorteiu 
Sen  ratio  dederit,  sen  fors  objecerit,  ilia 
Coiitentns  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes?  " 

["How  liappeiis  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  one  live.-i 
contented  with  that  lot,  which  either  reflection 
may  have  yivcn  liiiu  or  chance  liave  thrown  in 
his  way,  hut  rather  envies  their  condition  who 
fdlliiH  (lifl'erent  avocations."] 

Horace  is,  evidently,  alluding  here  tn 
the  inconstancy  of  man.  He  portrays 
this  as  one  of  his  most  radical  defects. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  his  A\isdom.  For 
time,  the  eradicator  of  many  imperfec- 
tions, has  in  no  wise  contriliute<l  to  rid 
man  of  fickleness. 

But,  when  asking  this  question,  the 
poet  also  had  another  j^urpose  in  view. 
He  was,  in  reality,  pa\-ing  his  way  to  deal 
a  blow  at  the  most  prevalent  passion  of 
liis  time,  namel}-,  the  desire  of  amassing 
great  wealth. 

He  ade(iuatel_y  exposes  the  folly  of 
those  who  devote  all  their  attention  to, 
and  confide  solely  in  money.  And  then, 
in  reph'  to  the  miser,  wdio  consoles  him- 
self that  in  times  of  sickness  he  will  Vie 
at  least  able  to  ha^-e  a  constant  and  faith- 
ful attendant,  the  poet  observes, 

"Xon  uxor  sah  uni  te  \  ult,  uon  lilius:  oniues 
A'icini  odeiunt,  noti,  pueri  atcpie  puellae. 
Mivaris,  qiuiin  tu  argeuto  post  omnia  pona<, 
Si  nemo  ]n'aestet,  quern  uon  mereari.s,  ammrin? 
An  sic  coguatos,  nullo  natura  lahore 
(.Juos  til/i  dat.  retinere  veils,  servavecjue  amicus ? 
Inlelix  opcram  pcrdas,  ut  si  quis  ascllum 
In  cauipo  doceat  parenteni  cuuere  I'l'enis  1  " 

["Xo,  yciuv  wife  dues  not  desire  your  ieco\  cry, 
nor  does  your  .son;  all  hate  you,  e\eu  yoiu'  neigh- 
liors,  lioys  and.  girls  alike.  Can  you  wonder, 
■when  yovi  prefer  money  to  all  else,  that  no  one 
shows  you  unmerited  affection?  What,  if  you 
choose  to  retain  and  keeji  the  affection  of  thost'  re- 
latives whom  nature,  with  no  troul)!e  of  your 
own,  has  liestoued  tipon  you,  would  you  then  be 
so  unlucky  as  to  lose  your  labor?  That  would 
be  like  training  a  donkey  to  run  as  a  racer  on  the 
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Campus  Martins  obeilient  to  the  britlle."] 

In  Horace's  first  Epistle  to  Maecenas 
we  read  the  following: 

•■O  fives,  eives,  quaeronda  pei-unia  pvimum  est. 
Virt^^^i  post   nummos.       Haei-  Janus  suninius  ali 

imo 

Prcxlix-et:  liaee  reoiuuut  ju\enes  dictata  si'uesque. 
Ijieso  suspensi  loetilos  tabulamque  lacerto.'" 

[■■(^  citizens,  citizens ;  numev  must  be  sought 
tii-sr,  virtue  after  riches  only,  these  precepts  .Tanus 
pr<x-lainis  from  his  Iiigliest  to  his  lowest  arcade; 
these  precepts  are  ever  on  the  lips  of  youths  and 
old  men.  whilst  their  s:\tchels  and  tablets  are 
hung  on  their  left  arm."] 

Such,  again,  is  the  encomium  which  the 
poet,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  pays  to  those 
of  his  fellow  citizens  who  neglected  nobler 
pursuits  in  their  efforts  to  hoard  up  large 
treasures.  How  fitly  could  this  same 
passage  be  addressed  to  modern  society  1 
(Hher  excesses  in  which  the  Romans  of 
Horace's  time  frequently  indulged,  were 
luxury  and  gluttony.  The  poet  well 
understood  their  deplorable  consequences. 
He  knew  how  detrimental  these  vices 
were  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul. 
Hence,  he  did  not  fail  to  condemn  them 
while  he  extolled  their  opposites: 

"Vides, '"  he  .says,  '"irt  pallidus  omnis 
Coena  desurgat  dubia?     Quin  corpus  onustum 
Hesternis  vitiis  animnni  quoque  praegraxat  una, 
Atqu;-  atiigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae.'' 

["Behold  how  pale  rises  each  guest  from  a  ban- 
quet conspicuous  for  its  variety  1  Xay,  the  body 
laden  with  yesterday's  extravagance,  weighs  down 
the  soul  likewise,  and  fastens  to  the  earth  that 
portion  of  the  divine  Es,s;-nce."] 

Admirable  words  for  a  pagan  to  use,  and 
such  as  cleary  show  the  elevated  nature 
of  the  poet's  mind. 

But  he  does  not  fail  to  commend,  at 
the  same  time,  the  frugally  disposed: 

"Alter,  ubi  dicto  eitius  etrrata  sopori 
Memlira  dedit,  vegetus  iiraescripta  ad  munia 
surgit." 
["Birt  the  temperate  pei-son,  in  an  instant  eon- 
signs  to  sleep  his  refreshed  body,  then  rises  all 
fi'esh  to  his  appointed  duties."] 

And,  further,  when  quoting  the  sup- 
posed address  of  the  farmer  Ofellus,  who 
hail  been  robbed  of  his  fortune,  to  his 
sons,  he  admirably  portrays  the  resigna- 
tion of  those  accustomed  to  frugality: 

"O  pneri.  uituistis,  ut  hue  uovus  incola  unit'? 
Xam  propriae  telluris  henum  natura  ne(iue  ilium. 
Nee  me  nee,  quemqnani  statuit: 


Quocirca  vi\ite  fortes, 

Fintia(|ue  ad\ersis  opponite  pectora  relius." 

["Ha\e  you,  my  boys,  been  less  sleek  since  this 
new  husViandman  came?  Xatitre  has  established 
neither  him,  nor  me,  nor  any  one  else,  hereditary 
master  of  this  land.  Wherefore  li\e  full  of 
courage,  and  oppose  advei'sity  with  courageous 
breasts."] 

Criticism,  the  defect  most  noticeable  in 
in  envious  and  weak-minded  persons, 
did  not  escaiie  Horace's  attention.  Being 
himself  greatly  annoyed  liy  the  would-be 
writers  of  his  time,  he  took  occasion  to  in- 
etdcate  into  the  minds  of  his  readers  how 
each  individual  should  consider  his  own 
and  his  neighlior's  faults: 
"C^Untm,"  s;iys  he,  in  his  third  satire,  "tua,  per- 

videas,  oculis  male  lippus  inunctis. 
Cttr  in  amicorum  vitiis  tarn  eernis  acittum 
Quam  ut  acjuila  ant  serpens  Epidaitriits?  " 

[■■Whilst  you  look  at  your  own  faults  as  a 
blear-eyed  man,  whose  eyes  are  uuanointed,  ^vhy 
do  you  as  keenly  perceive  the  faults  of  your 
friend,  as  an  e.agle  or  an  Epidaurian  serpent'?  "] 

Plow  closely  is  the  truth  endiodied  in 
this  passage  connected  with  the  well- 
known  truth  in  scrijjturel 

After  this,  Horace  gives  us  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  advice.  In  viewing  tlie 
faults  of  otir  friends,  he  bids  us  treat 
them  lightly,  as  parents  do  tlie  fatilts  of 
their  children: 

"Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur:  optimus  ille  est 
Qui  minimis  itrgetur. " 

["'For  no  one  is  without  blemish  by  nature; 
the  best  man  is  he  who  is  conscious  of  fewest 
faults."'] 

What  more  admirable  saj'ing  cotdd  we 
expect  from  one  buried  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism!  What  must  have  been  the 
keenness  of  that  intellect  which  fathomed 
a  truth  for  the  adecpiate  understanding  of 
which  almost  divine  re^'elation  would  be 
necessary!  Horace  here  directly  contra- 
dicts the  ideas  the  pagans  had  of  their 
heroes,  and  he  insinuates  how  absin-d  it 
is  to  place  the  mortal  on  a  level  with  the 
immortol. 

Horace  adds  immediately  after: 
""Amicus  dulcis.  ut  aequum  est 
Quum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  hisce 
Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  snnt.  inclinet." 

[■■A  pleasant  friend,  as  it  behooves,  will  balance 
my  failings  liy  my  good  deserts  and  incline  to  the 
latter  if  thev  be  more  numerous." 
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Here,  again,  we  liave  an  ailniirnlile  le.sson 
— eliarity  viewed  from  a  pagan  stand- 
point. How  thoroughly  the  poet  under- 
stood the  secret  of  true  and  lasting  friend- 
sliip! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  jyoint  of  satiric  ad- 
vice that  Horace  excelled.  His  power  of 
o))scrvation  was  no  less  admirable.  Hav- 
ing had  tasted  himself  the  sweets  and 
privations  of  the  various  stages  of  human 
society,  and  imhiJied  almost  all  the  learn- 
ing which  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Greece 
could  grant,  lie  was  well  calculated  to  im- 
part to  others  wliat  his  own  experience 
and  learning  had  sanction.  His  observa- 
tions are  not  restricted  to  a  certain  con- 
dition of  society,  nor  to  a  particular  kind 
of  human  ingenuity  or  custom,  but  they 
range  over  almost  every  jihase  of  human 
existence  and  capability. 

Thus,  wlien  treating  in  his  Epistle  to 
Maecenas  of  the  zeal  that  should  accom- 
])anv  tlic  pursuit  of  wisdum,  he  docs  not 
pass  by  unnoticed  the  easily  discouraged 
nature  of  the  moderately  endowed;  and 
llie  impropriety  of  their  conduct  is  sliown 
liy  Uie  two  following  illustrations: 

"Xiiii  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lyneens, 
Nun  tiimen  idcirco  eontemnas  lippus  inungi; 
Nee.  (juia  desjieres  invieti  meniljra  Glyconis, 
Xciddsa  covpus  nulls  probiliere  cheragra." 

["You  may  lail,  with  your  siglit,  to  distinguish 
olijects  at  the  same  .distance  tliat  Lynceus  conld, 
yet  you  would  not  tor  that  reason  disdain  to  make 
nse  of  aunoinlnu'nt  when  your  eyes  are  sore;  nov 
liecause  you  dcsjiair  of  ac<juiring  the  lindis  of  the 
unconqueved  Glycon,  ^vould  you  be  unwilling  to 
kce])  yonr  body  free  from  the  knotty  gont."] 

He  adds  immediately  after: 

"Est  quaedam  jii'odire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra." 

["It  is  jiossililc  I'ov  yon  to  reach  a  certain  ])oint 
if  yon  are  forbidden  to  g<i  beyon<l."] 

Nor,  when  occupied  witli  the  i)raises  of 
Augustus,  does  he  pass  over  the  envy  to 
which  the  great  arc  subject  during  their 
lifetime.      He  says: 

"Urit  enim  fulgere,  suo,  qui  pracgra^■at  artes 
Infra  se  po.sitas:     E.xtinctns,  amabitur  idem." 

["He  who  bi  ars  down  by  snjierior  genius  the 
merits  of  others  who  are  interior  to  himself,  Ijlasts 
them  by  his  own  sY)lendour;  when  he  is  no  more, 
Ins  memory  will  lie  esteemed."] 

No  one,  ac(|uaintcil  howsoever  slightly 
wilii  the  history  of  mankind,  can  doulit 
lb''  truth  of  these  words. 


Further  on,  in  that  same  Epistle  to 
Augustus,  Horace,  whilst  treating  of 
comedy,  its  discouragements,  and  the 
weakness  of  poets,  says  the  following: 

"C^uem  tulit  ad  seenam  ventoso  Gloria  currn, 
E-\anuuat  lentus  spectator,  sedulns  inflat. 
Sic  le\  e,  sic  parvuni  est,  animum  (jnod  laudis 

avarum 
Snbniit  ae  reficit. "   ■ 

["Vanity  in  her  windy  chariot  brings  the  poet 
to  tlu>  stage,  an  inattenti\e  spectator  disheartens 
him,  an  attentive  one  putt's  him  up  again.  .So 
light,  so  small  is  that  which  casts  down  or  re\  i\es 
a  sonl  yearning  after  praise."] 

This  is  certainlj'  a  true  picture  -of  those 
wliose  sole  aim  is  self-gratification. 

He  is  not  less  successful  in  portraying 
the  true  poet.     He  says: 

"Ac  nc  forte  putes,  me,  quae  i'acere  ipse  recuseni, 
Qiium  rccte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne; 
Hie  per  extentum  tnnem  nuhi  posse  videtnr 
Ire  poeta:    meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  fiilsis  terroribus  implet, 
rt  magnus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  mode  ponit 
Athenis." 
["But  lest  you  l)e  inclined  to  think  that  I  ma- 
liciously praise  that  poetry  which  I  decline  to  ti'y, 
but  others  produce  with  success,  I  will  say  that 
he  seems  to  me  as  one  capable  of  walking  on  a 
tightly  drawn  rope,  who,  a  true  poet,  tortures  my 
breast  with  his  tictit)ns,  can  enrage,  then  soothe 
me,  till   me  with  false  terrors,  and  by  his  magic 
power  seat  nu-  either  at  Thebes  or  Athens."] 

But  let  US  now  pass  trom  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  nation  and  see  what  a  con- 
trast the  poet  establishes  Ijctween  the  first 
era  of  a  people's  existence  and  the  time 
when  bloody  Mars  ceases  to  occupy  its 
attention.  Speaking  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  respect,  Horace  declares: 

"Ut  \iriimim  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
Coepit,  et  in  \itium  fortuna  labier  aequa. 
Nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nuncs.arsit-»equornm; 
Xnnc  tibicinibus  nunc  est  gavis;i  tragoedis 
Snb  nutrice  puella  vclut  si  luderct  infans 
(^>uod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plena  reliquit." 

["A\nien  Greece  put  wars  aside,  .she  took  to 
trillles;  and,  as  foi'tune  favored  her,  Siink  into 
luxury;  then  did  she  burn  with  paasiou  lov  athle- 
tics and  equestrian  races;  then  she  delighted  to 
listen  to  jilayers  on  the  flute,  and  tragic  actors; 
like  an  infant  child  at  play  under  its  nurse's  care, 
what  passionately  loved  that  .soon  it  sated  left."] 

Such  is  the  picture  which  Horace  draws 
of  Greece's  jieaceful  days. 

But  far  ditfcrcntly  does  he  speak  of  the 
carlv  (lavs  of  liome,  when  war  constituted 
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the  chief  occupation  of  her  people: 
"Eoiiiae  duUe  iliu  I'uit  et  soleiine,  reclusa 
Mane  doiiio  vigilart-,  i-lienti  pionunf  jma, 
Cautos  noniiiiiljus  rectis  exix-iuleve  nuiuiiios, 
Majores  audire,  niinori  dicere,  per  iiuae 
C'rescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  liliido." 

["At  Rome  it  was  long  the  delight  and  lustoni 
til  he  awake  at  dawn  and  open  the  house;  to  ex- 
pound the  law  to  a  client,  to  lend  money  on  good 
seenrity  to  solvent  dehtors,  to  learn  Ironi  one's 
eldei-s  or  to  teach  one's  juniors  how  to  increase 
property,  liow  to  cheek  wasteful  indulgence."] 

Then  he  adds: 

"Mutavit  mentem  populns  levis." 

["But  now,  changed  is  the  taste  of  the  lickle 
people."] 

80  early  did  Horace  perceive,  what 
subseqiient  experience  lias  so  strongly  es- 
tablished, that  it  is  in  times  of  national 
convulsions  that  the  most  durahle  monu- 
ments of  progress  are  erected,  and  the 
greatest  genius  unveiled.  The  reason  for 
tliis  is  evident.  For  when  nations  are 
contending  for  their  existence,  each  indi- 
vidual talent  tends  to  a  general  end — 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  common 
good.  And  thus,  those  who  are  possessed 
of  more  marked  ability,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  way  to  the  front 
and  of  rendering,  by  their  exertions,  a 
lasting  service  to  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
during  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
general  security  which  the  nations  enjttys 
infuses  the  desire  of  ease  and  pleasure 
into  her  people,  and  the  more  prolonged 
the  security  is,  the  more  detrimental  does 
this  desire  become  to  tlie  character,  pur- 
suits and  accomplishments  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  Horace  is  particularly  happy  in  the 
precepts  which  he  inculcates.  These  are 
si5  many  lessons  of  wisdom,  .capable  of 
being  applied,  with  equal  propriety,  to 
almost  every  condition  of  human  life. 
And  they,  more  than  any  other  cltar- 
acteristic  of  the  poet's  productions,  have 
contributed  to  his  widespread  reputation. 

Here  we  are  enabled  to  cite  a  rule  which, 
according  to  his   own   declaration,  regu- 
lated his  actions      He  writes  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Macaenas, 
"Mihi  res  nou  me  rebus  subjungere  couor." 


["I  make  things  subservient  to  me,  not  myself 
subservient  to  things."] 

^\"llether  we  consider  tliis  decki ration 
from  a  moral  or  only  from  a  prat-tical 
standpoint,  we  cannot  fail  to  achnirc  tlic 
wisdom  which  it  contains.  We  are  re- 
minded that  it  is  not  the  mere  infiuence 
of  a  tiling  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
value  that  sliould  govern  otu'  actions,  but 
rather  that  our  mind,  the  judge  of  right 
and  wrong,  sliould  be  the  sole  factor  by 
which  our  deeds  ought  to  be  I'egulated. 

But  Horace  well  understood  the  evil 
consequences  of  vice  and  the  lieauty  of 
\-irtue.  He  was  aware  that  men  are  more 
prone  to  evil  than  inclined  to  good. 
Hence  the  admirable  precept: 

"Virtus  est  vitiviin  fugere,  et  sapicntia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse." 

["It  is  the  beginning  of  virtue  to  lice  from  vice, 
and  the  beginning  of  wisdom  to  avoid  lolly."] 

To  run  to  extremes,  in  spite  of  the  better 
dictates  of  reason,  has  ever  characterized 
the  human  race.  Horace  knew  this  well. 
He  tells  us  that  whilst  men  are  stren- 
uously trying  to  avoid  one  ^ice  they  are 
insensibly  drawn  into  its  opposite  and 
fail  to  observe  the  middle  course,  where 
alone  \-irtue  can  be  secured.  Then  he 
lays  down  the  precept, 

"Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Qnos  ultra  eitraque  nequit  consistere  rectum." 

["There  is  a  mean  in  things;  in  a  word  there 
are  fixed  limits,  beyond  which,  on  either  s.'de, 
truth  and  right  cannot  exist."] 

Nor  is  Horace  less  true  when  he  de- 
clares in  his  Epistle  to  Fuseus: 

"Quern  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae, 
Mutatae  (luatient." 

["The  individual  on  whom  j)vosperity  lias  too 
propitiously  smiled,  will  be  shaken  liy  a  change 
of  fortune."] 

Or  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Maecenas: 

"Qui  semel  adspe.xit,  quantum  diniissii  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  reijctatque  relicta, 
Jletiri  se  queiiKine,  suo  modulo  ac  pede  \erum 
est." 
["Let  him  who  has  once  observed  how  far  the 
tbrtune  he  has  relinquished,  surpasses  that  which 
he  has  sought  after,  return  occasional  Ij-  and  re- 
sume the  things  he  has  resigned.      It  is  fitting 
that  every   man   should   measure  himself  by   his 
own  rule  and  foot."] 

Horace,  when    laying  down   the  rules 
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that  should  govern  poetical  composition, 
says  the  following: 

"Scvibendi  reote  siipei-e  est  et  pvim-ipiuni  et 
tons." 

["Of  all  gootl  wvitiiiK  the  rminilatioii  anil  source 
is  moral  wisdom."] 

Again: 
"Quidquid  pvaeci])ies,  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiaiit  aiiimi  dociles,  teneantque  tideles. 
Omne  supei\acmnu  )ilcno  de  ]icctoi'e  manat. " 

["In  moral  precepts  be  brief;  what  is  quickly 
said,  the  mind  readily  receives  and  faithfully  re- 
tains: All  that  is  superfluoiis  runs  o\er  from  the 
mind,  as  from  a  full  vessel."] 

It  were  well  if  those  wlio  take  to  writ- 
ing kept  these  lessons  in  mind,  instead 
of  imitating  the  moral  faults  which 
Horace  has  elsewhere  committed! 

Nor  does  Horace  less  strenuously  in- 
culcate into  the  author  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  flatterers.     These,  he  insinuates, 
condemn  nothing;    no  matter  what   the 
value  of  one's  writings  may  he,  they  will 
always  style  them   "Beautiful,  good  and 
correct!  "     And  then  he  adds: 
"Ut,  quae  conductae  plorant  in  tunere,  dicunt 
Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  aniimi;  sic 
Derisor  Aero  plus  laudatore  movetur." 

["As  liired  mourners  at  a  funeral  in  words  and 
actions  outdo  those  whose  grief  is  sincere;  so  does 
the  man  wlio  laughs  behind  your  back  seem  more 
moved  than  a  real  admirer."] 

But  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  poet  is 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  extol  virtue, 
wisdom  and  miulcratiun.  and  since  lie  in- 
sists so  much  on  gocjd  living  and  lionor- 
able  l)ehavior,  we  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  ill  his  writings  tlie  emhodimeiit  <>f 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  standard, 
according  to  which  men  should  regulate 
their  conduct.  And  we  are  not  disap- 
piiinted.  Proliably  the  two  most  ad- 
miral.ile  lines  in  all  of  Horace's  writings 
arc  the  Ibllowing: 

"Hie  mums  auieus  esto 
Nil  eonscire  silii  nulla  jiallescere  culpa." 

["He  this  our  brazen  wall;  to  teel  no  guilt,  no 
fault  to  turn  us  pale.'"] 

Such  was  Horace's  idea  of  pertection  and 
happiness! 

Now  from  tlie  consideration  of  so  many 
orthodox  passages,  it  miglit  lie  sujiposed 
tliat  Horace's  writings  contain  no  error. 
Tiiis,   ho\\e\-er,   is    not    the    case.       Thev 


contain  not  a  few  allusions,  which  ore  not 
only  wrong,  but  even  detrimental.  But 
no  one  can  expect  Christian  truth  and 
morality  in  pagan  productions.  And  it 
oven  increases  our  admiration  for  the 
l)oet  the  more,  when  we  consider,  that 
though  accessible  tn,  he  did  not  become 
lost  in  pagan  immorality  and  vice; 
tliough  befriended  by  the  powerful,  he 
did  not  yield  to  the  seductions  of  luxury 
and  ease:  and  tlmugh  yearning  after  re- 
nown, he  did  not  fail  to  condemn  evil 
propensities  in  those  l)y  whom  he  was 
surrounded. 

F.  A.  Bcthi, 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 

"A  soul  like  thine,  in  pain,  in  grief  resign'd, 
Views  with  just  scorn  the  malice  of  mankind." 

r^  i;w  authors  have  licen  the  subject  of 
such  controversy — of  such  violent 
depreciation  or  extravagant  praise — as 
tlie  studious  litth'  cripple  of  \\'indsor 
Forest.  But  this  lias  not  been  witliout 
its  good  efiects;  it  early  lirought  the  jioet 
to  the  attention  of  all  classes;  and,  as  a 
result,  few  poets  are  better  known,  buth 
to  the  common  people  and  to  the  more 
learned. 

Our  ]ioet  was  born  on  i\Iay  21,  IfiSS. 
the  memorable  year  of  the  revolutinii. 
He  is  said  to  lun'c  been  a  comely  child; 
but  hard  work  and  disease  early  obliter- 
ated all  traces  of  infantine  beauty.  His 
parents  were  well-to-do  Roiii:rn  t'atliolics, 
and  Pope  himself,  though  his  religion 
tended  to  exclude  him  from  high  social 
circles,  and -closed  to  him  every  avenue 
to  wealth  and  influence,  animated  by  the 
memory  of  his  father's  stern  worth,  never 
for  a  moment  tried  to  shirk  these  e\'ils, 
but  always  retained  a  sincere  attachment 
to  his  religion.  In  his  Imitations  of 
Horace,  lie  pictures  the  unjust  treatment 
accorded  to  his  loyal  fother  in  ctmimon 
with  many  Catholics  of  the  time: 

"Besides,  my  father,  taught  me  licun  a  lad 
The  better  art,  to  kno\\  the  ^dod  from  bad 
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Rut  knottier  points  we  knew  not  half  so  well, 
I)e\irive<l  us  soon  ol'our  patei'nal  eell; 
And  eertain  laws,  by  sufferei-s  thouf;lit  unjust, 
Di  iiied  all  imsts  ol'iirotit  or  of  trust, 
Hopes  alter  hopes  of  pious  papists  tailed 
Wliile  mighty  William's  thundering-  arm  pre- 
vailed. 

For  right  hereditary  taxed  and  fined, 
He  stnck  to  poverty  and  peace  of  mind  ; 
And  me  the  Jliises  helped  to  undergo  it, 
Couviet  a  i)apist  he.  and  I  a  poet." 

Ill   his   earliest    year.s,  Pope    disjila; 
unusual  iireeoeitv  in  rlivnie: 


e.l 


As  yet  a  ehild,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
1  lisped  in  nund)ers,  for  tlie  numbers  eame." 

His  eilueatiDii  was  unlortunately  very 
defeetive.  With  the  great  institutiuns  o( 
leariiino-  elosed  t(.t  him,  ''a  papist,"  and 
unwilling  to  suV)iiiit  to  inevitable  humili- 
ations in  minor  sehools,  he  was 
ohliged.  till  his  twelfth  year,  to  wander 
aliout  under  this  tutor  or  that,  snatching 
up.  mainly  through  his  own  diligence  and 
iplilieation,  a  classical  knowledge  coni- 
I la ratively  commendable. 

liut  even  thus  early  the  muse  was  not 
inoperative.  Occasional  lampoons  used 
to  rouse  the  ire  of  his  masters.  A 
I'omedy,  a  tragedy,  part  of  an  epic  pjoem. 
and  the  Oih;  on  Solitude,  were  the  pro- 
iluctions  of  the  precocious  j'outh  before 
his  twelfth  year.  He  subsequentlj^  de- 
stroyed all  except  the  ode.  In  such 
early  exercise  of  talent  only  Milton  and 
Cowley  rival  our  poet. 

Henceforth  Pope  devoted  his  time  to 
miscellaneous  reading  with  so  much 
avidity  that  his  health  was  forever  after 
im})aired.  However,  the  knowledge  and 
;tyle  wdiich  he  acc|uired  during  this 
period  were  employed  with  happy  results 
in  later  life. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  wrote  his 
I'liitorab,  which  were  pronoitiiced  by  the 
best  critics  of  the  time  equal  to  Virgil's 
early  eclogties.  The  chief  merit,  how- 
ever, of  this  work  lies  in  the  preface — a 
dissertation  on  Pastoral  Poetry  remark- 
alilc  for  one  so  young.  The  Pastorale 
were  l:iut  a  trial  of  his  powers  to  which 
he  was  soon  to  give  greater  play  in  his 
]]'iiichor  Fnrcd.  This  work  exhil)its  in- 
stances of  that  felicity  of  expression  and 
minute  artistic  painting  which  he  carries 


to  such  perfection  in  suljseciuent  writings. 
The  following  passage  exemiililios  the  de- 
scriptive i)Owers  displayctl  in  this  pro- 
duction : 

•■.'See  fnuu  the  brakes  the  winning  pheasmt 

springs. 
And  mounts  e.KuUing  on  triumphant  wings; 
Short  is  his  joy;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Fluttei-s  in  hlootl,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah  what  avail  his  glossy,  \arying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  searlet  eireled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  nnfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  lireast  that  flames  \\\i\\ 
gold. 
It  was  in  his  succeeding  piece,  the  E^- 
siiij  oil    Crlticinn,  that  our  author  caught 
his  true  note — the  argumentative  and  di- 
dactic in  verse.       This  is  his  first  really 
great    work.       Its   title   is    Init  a  partial 
revelation   of  its  scope.      The  poem  lays 
down   not   merely  the  rules  of  criticism, 
liut  even  of   writing    poetry;    and,   as 
though  to  sustain  our  interest,  occasional 
digressions  happily  serve   to    divert   our 
attention  to  lighter,  but  no  less  interest- 
ing topics.     These  are  generally  observa- 
tions on  the  depraved  and  vicious  taste 
and  manners  of  literary  and  court  circles, 
a  kind  of  writing  in  which  our  poet  is 
always    eminently    successful.       What  a 
scathing  and  complete  disclosure  of  the 
dullness  and  corruption  long  prevalent  in 
fashionable    society    of    "reformed    Eng- 
land''   is  found   in   the   following    lines: 

"In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large 

increase; 
■\Vlien  lo\e  was  all  an  easy  monareh's  care 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war: 
Jilts  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ; 
Xay  wits  had  pensions,  and  yonng  lords  had  w  it: 
The  fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtier's  play. 
And  not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away; 
The  modest  fan  wa.s  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blush'd  before. 
The  fbllow-ing  licence  of  a  foreign  reign 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Soeinus  drain ; 
Then  unbelieving  priests  reform'd  the  nation. 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  sal\  ation ; 
"Where  heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  rights 

dispute, 
Lest  God  himself  .should  seem  too  absolute: 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learned  to  spare, 
And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there! 
Encouraged  thus,  wit's  Titans  braved  the  skies, 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies." 

Had    Pope    written    no    other    work,  the 
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E-isaij  on  Criticism  alone  would  have 
wafted  his  fame  down  the  course  of  ages. 
Not  so  much  for  any  striking  originality 
in  the  subject  matter,  for  it  is 

"What  oft  Iran  tlnnKjlit,  Init  ne'er  so  well  ex- 
pressed, ' ' 

as  for  the  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
keenness  and  justice  of  his  criticism,  the 
felicitous  tone  of  his  smoothly  gliding 
diction,  and  the  apt  and  clever  illustra- 
tions of  his  own  precepts,  all  enhanced 
by  admiraljle  i)reeision  of  thought  and 
expression.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  its 
irresistible  fascination,  of  the  wonderful 
facility  witli  which  the  lines  and  coui)lets 
spontaneously  elicit  the  assent  of  the 
judgment,  and  indelibly  impress  them- 
selves U[ion  the  memory.  We  can  scarcely 
do  justice  to  the  work  through  quota- 
tions. I'heir  reciuired  numlier  and  variety 
would  al)sorl.)  all  our  alloted  space.  But 
a  few  are  essential,  and  we  introduce  them 
with  that  oft-quoted  line, 

"To  eiT  is  huiiuin;  to  torsive  divine." 

Daily  experience  only  too  forcil)ly  re- 
minds us 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  tiling, 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

What  is  more  true  than  the  following 
observation : 

"Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment  and  mislead  the  mind 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
.So  pride  the  never-failing  vice  of  tools." 

The  wisi.loni  and  propriety  of  sucli 
pithy  maxims  as  the  following  is  appar- 
ent: 

"Trust  not  yourself;  but  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  everj'  foe." 

"Be  silent,  always,  when  you  douljt  your  sense, 
And  .speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence." 

"  'Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true; 
Plain  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods 
do." 

And  contril  lutors  ti3  college  papers 
might  occasionally  recall  with  advantage, 
that 

"True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art  not  chance 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 

Witness  his  lieautiful  eulogy  of  the  an- 
cient poets: 


"Still  green  with  Ijays  each  ancient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  war,  with  all-involving  age. 
See  from  each  clime  the  learn'd  their  incense 

bring ! 
Hear,  in  all  tongiies  consenting  paeans  ring! 
In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join'd 
And  till  the  general  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail  liards  triumphant!  Ijorn  in  happier  days- 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise! 
Whose  honors  Avith  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow-; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found." 
Yet  one  more  passage,  as  an. illustra- 
tion of  the  poet's  cleverness  in  exempli- 
fying his  own  precepts: 

"  'Tis  not  enough  no  harshnes,s  gives  ofi'ence. 
The  sound  must  echo  to  the  general  sense, 
Soft  as  the  sti-ain  when  gentle  Zephyr  blows 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numliers 

floAVS; 
But  \vhen  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse  roirgh  voice  should  like  the  torrent 

roar : 
When  Ajax  stri\es  some  rock's  Aast  weight  to 

throw. 
The  line  too  laboi-s  and  the  words  move  sIonv; 
Not  so  when  swdft  Camilla  si-ours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along 

the  main."  ' 

The  Esicuj  on  Criticism  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  argumentative 
and  didactic,  composition  in  verse  that 
our  literature  can  exhibit.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  the  poem  was  written, 
some  say  in  the  author's  eighteenth  year, 
though  very  probably  in  his__  twenty-first, 
we  cannot  but  highly  admire  such  vast 
ac<iuaintance  with  literary  matters;  such 
clever  critical  alMlity,  such  a  clear  fasci- 
nating manner  of  expressing  choice 
thoughts — all  acquired  dm-ing  sickly 
youth  through  assiduous,  thoitgh  ill- 
regulated  reading.  The  work  clearly 
marked  him  the  poet  of  his  time. 

The  ensuing  year  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  another  remarkable  Avork — the 
Riijic  of  the  Li>d-.  It  is  a  mock  heroic, 
undoulitedly.  the  most  brilliant  of  its 
kind  in  P]ngiish  literature.  Simple,  al- 
most trilling  in  its  subject — the  furti\-e 
plucking  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  a  maid 
of  the  court  by  an  amorous  admirer — yet 
Pope  contrives  in  it  to  draw  a  graphic 
and  animated  picture  of  the  times,  of  the 
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^vllilll.s  and  toihlcs  of  t'a(^hiolUllJle  society. 
To  the  reader  it  assumes  the  air  of  an 
important  contest,  in  whicli  lie  finds  him- 
self lavoring  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  The  characters  are  clearly  con- 
ceived and  well  sustained.  Over  the 
whole  affair  there  hangs  such  a  ludicrous 
seriousness,  and  "little  unguarded  follies" 
are  so  humorously  exposed,  that  its  peru- 
sal is  productive  of  the  most  lively  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  The  following  is  the 
jioet's  descrii)tion  (jf  the  a}>propriated 
lock: 

"This  iiyiiiiih,  to  tlu'  dcstructiiiu  of  niankiiul 
!N'ouvishfd  two  locks,  whieli  jiraceful  liuiig  behind, 
111  ei|ual  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
^Vith  shiiiin};'  ringlets  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray; 
i^light  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  iiniierial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 

The  poem  contains  some  of  the  most 
imaginative  passages  of  all  Pope's  works. 
And  in  it  he  employs,  with  the  most 
marked  success,  those  inventive  powers 
so  essential  to  the  poet  and  which  some 
unthinking  critics  w-ould  almost  abso- 
lutelj'  deny  him. 

It  was  about  this  time,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Wind-oir  Forest  in  its  complete 
form,  that  he  set  to  work  on  the  stupend- 
ous task  of  translating  Homer.  This  im- 
mense undertaking  absorl.ied  twelve  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  The  transla- 
tion was  completed  and  puljlished  in 
1725.  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  it 
was  the  most  successful  literary  work 
which  had  yet  been  known,  it  having 
realized  about  eight  thousand  j^ounds — 
no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  daj's — 
which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  a  literary  production,  Pope's  Homer 
is  a  work  of  exquisite  artistic  skill;  but 
the  perusal  of  the  very  first  book  at  once 
produces  the  impression  that  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  the  Maeonian 
bard  have  been  sacrificed  for  art.  But 
English  verification  has  been  carried  to 
the  zenith  of  its  grandeur  in  this  monu- 
mental work.  After  having  read  it,  one 
perceives    the    cause   of    the   great   hold 


which  Pope  has  upon  the  popiular  mind 
in  which  he  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  innnortal  Homer  himself. 

But  now  a  far  difi'crent  path  was  entered 
ui)on  by  tiie  poet.  Hitherto,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the 
poetical  horizon,  he  had  been  the  target 
of  all  the  poetasters  and  petty  critics  of 
the  time.  These  had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  egregious  blunders  in  treating  his 
productions,  and  oftentimes  intermingled 
with  their  criticism  jjuerile  and  malignant 
personal  o  1>  s  e  r  v  a  t  i  o  n  s,  to  which  our 
author  was  far  from  being  insensible.  He 
had  for  long  tieen  awaiting  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  them;  and 
now  the  fortunate  issue  of  his  Homeric 
endeavors  placed  him  in  a  jjosition  to  re- 
sume this  task.  The  result  was  I'lic 
Duiiciad,  pitblished  in  17'2S,  the  best  and 
fiercest  of  his  unrivalled  satirical  compo- 
sitions, vomiting  forth  such  S2)leen  and 
virulence,  as  eventually  to  blast  the  liter- 
ary careers  of  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed.  Of  its  many  stately  piassages 
the  most  rcmarkalile,  I  think,  is  the  clos- 
ing one,  representing  the  appiroaching 
reign  of  the  Goddess  "Dullness." 

"She  conies!  she  comes!  the  sable  throne  behold 

Of  Xifflit  primeval,  and  of  CJuios  old! 

Belbre  her,  Fiiiici/'s  guilded  clouds  decay. 

And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 

Wil  shoots  in  vain  its  momeutary  fires, 

The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  exijires. 

As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 

The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plane; 

As  Argns'  eyes  by  Hermes'  wand  oppress'd. 

Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest; 

Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 

.1)7  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 

Sec  skulking  TriitJi,  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 

Mountains  of  casiustry  heai^'d  o'er  her  head! 

Fhito/<i)jilti/,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before. 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

Phij-vc  of  Metaphyw  begs  defence. 

And  Metaphijm-  calls  for  aid  on  Sense! 

See  Mi/ater!/  to  Mathematies  fly! 

In  vain!   they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  laxe  and  die. 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 

And  unawares  Mondit;i  expires. 

So  jiiilJic  flame,  nor  j)riiate,  dares  to  shine; 

Nor  hiiiiiini  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine! 

Lo!   thy  dread  empire.  Chaos!   is  restored; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uucreating  word ; 

Thy  hand,  great  anarch!   lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  uiii\ersal  darkness  buries  all." 

For  condensation  of  thought  and  state- 
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liness  of  number,  this  passage  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  our  literature.  "In 
these  astonishing  lines,"  says  Thackeray, 
"Pope  reaches,  I  think,  to  the  verj'  great- 
est height  which  his  sublime  art  has  at- 
tained, and  shoAvs  himself  the  equal  of 
all  poets  of  all  times.  It  is  the  brightest 
ardor,  the  loftiest  assertion  of  truth,  the 
most  generous  wisdom,  illustrated  by  the 
noblest  poetic  figure,  and  sjaoken  in  words 
the  aptest,  grandest  and  most  harmoni- 
ous. It  is  heroic  courage  speaking,  a 
splendid  declaration  of  righteous  wrath 
and  war.  It  is  the  gage  flung  down,  and 
the  silver  trumpet  ringing  defiance  to 
falsehood  and  tyranny,  deceit,  dullness 
and  superstitution. "  An  exaggeration, 
no  doubt,  but  still  a  good  expression  of 
the  reader's  sentiments.  Though  the 
lashing  administered  in  the  poem  to  the 
delinquents  Avas  so  terrilile,  yet  much  in- 
jury has  reverted  ujion  the  author.  The 
piece  has  been  regarded,  not  as  a  defence 
of  literature  from  contemptilile  poets  and 
critics,  Avhich  tlie  author  designed  it  to 
Ije,  l>ut  as  an  instrument  of  private 
vengeance,  betraying  a  spirit  of  implac- 
al^le  acrimony  and  thirst  for  rcA-enge, 
which  is  really  altogether  foreign  to  his 
disposition. 

In  1710,  apjjcared  the  ejiistle  of  Eluisa 
to  Abdard — the  most  impassioned  of  all 
Pope's  works.  Eloisa  and  Abelard  were 
two  distinguished  personages  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who,  after  a  somewhat 
irregular  life,  consecrated  themseh-es  to 
God  in  mona.stic  solitude.  Tlie  Epistle 
Avas  Avritten  liy  Eloisa  upon  the  perusal 
of  one  of  Alielard's  letters,  recounting  liis 
previous  career,  and  Avliich  accidcntly 
found  its  Avay  into  her  liands.  It  con- 
tains some  exquisite  passages,  of  Avhich 
the  folloAving  may  lie  taken  as  a  speci- 
men: 

"Plow  liapjiy  is  the  blameless  vcstars  lot 
The  world  forget  tiiii;,  by  the  world  ibrjjot: 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind 
Each  prayer  aeeejited  and  eaeh  wish  rcsign'd 
Labor  and  rest,  that  eiinal  jicriods  deep; 
'Obedient  shindjers  that  can  wake  and  weep;' 
Desires  composed,  affections  e\  er  even, 
Tears  that  delight  and  sighs  that  Avaft  to  heaven, 
Grace  shines  around  her  Avith  serenest  beams 
And  Avhispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams, 
For  her  the  Ainfadiiig  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 


,Vnd  Avings  ofseraplis  .shed  divine  perfumes; 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 
For  her  white  A'irgins  hymeneals  sing. 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  aAvay, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  daj'." 

What  more  beautiful  picture  of  the  felicity 
of  the  virgin's  life  in  all  our  prolific  litera- 
ture! 

The  Essay  on  Man,  published  in  1733, 
Avas  the  next  great  Avork  to  appear.  Its 
subsequent  imijrovement  and  extension 
into  a  treatise  on  ethics  Avas  the  labor  of 
years.  Though  styled  by  some  his  great- 
est AVork,  still,  the  underlying  jjhiloso- 
phical  tenets,  received,  it  is  said,  from  the 
infidel  Bolingbroke,  greatly  diminish  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  piece,  and  place  it 
ouIa'  secondary  among  his  Avritings.  Its 
merit  lies  in  isolated  jjassages,  beautiful 
and  impressive  in  the  extreme.  The 
purpose  of  the  work  is  to 

'Sindicate  the  Avar's  of  God  to  Man." 

This  the  poet  Avould  accomjilish  by  the 
ajqjlication  of  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  to  the  soiu'ce  of  evil,  to  the  in- 
finite Avisdom  of  the  Creator,  antl  to  tin- 
created  universe.  The  poem  comprises 
four  epistles.  Tlie  first  considers  man  in 
connection  Avith  tlie  uniA'erse;  the  second 
vicAvs  him  in  relation  to  liimself;  the 
third  treats  him  Avith  regard  to  society; 
and  the  last  one,  Avith  respect  to  happi- 
ness. The  Essay  cost  the  author  com- 
paratiA'ely  more  laljor  than  any  other  of 
his  Avorks,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not 
himself  master  of  the  required  material, 
Avliich  he  had  to  glean  piecemeal  from 
divers  sources  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
The  defects  of  the  poem  as  a  philosojihi- 
cal  treatise  do  not,  hoAvever,  detract  from 
its  extrinsic  merit.  It  altounds  in  the 
choicest  beauties  of  diction  and  of  rhyme, 
of  smootlily  flowing  numbers  and  of  ele- 
vated sentiment  combined  Avitli  a  tersi 
ness  and  strength  of  iioetical  expressio  i 
such  as  only  Pope  can  exhibit.  How 
beautiful  is  liis  portrayal  in  the  first 
epistle,  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
savage  in  his  native  Avilds: 

"Lo,  the  ]ioor  Indian!    whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind. 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  feiugUt  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  Avay; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  soul  has  giveu. 
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Behind  the  oloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaven; 

Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  wood  embracetl, 

Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 

AVhere  slaves  once  more  their  native  laud  behold, 

No  fiends  torment,  no  Christian's  thii'st  for  gold ; 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 

He  a.sks  no  angel's  wings,  no  seraph's  lire. 

But  thinks  admitted  to  tliat  equal  sky. 

His  faithful  dog  ,shall  bear  him  company. 

The  work  is  replete  with  tiine-honored 
maxims  newly  and  cleverly  conveyed: 

'Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.'' 

How  skilfully,  in  the  second  ejiistle,  he 
paints  vice  and  its  deceptive  workings: 

'Vice  is  a  monst«r  of  so  frightful  mien," 
As.  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  taniiliar  with  her  face, 
AVe  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

The  fourth  epistle  has  many  aptly  put 
truths  often  seen  in  quotations: 

"Onler  is  heaven's  lii'st  law." 

"What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy 
The  soul's  calm  suushiue,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  rirtue's  j>rize." 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

What  a  hajipy  definition  of  fame,  "the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds:" 

"\\1iat's  fame'?  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  e'en  before  our  death." 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  no- 
ticed our  author  has  given  us  many  other 
poems  of  minor  note,  yet  possessing  pecu- 
liar merit  and  beaut_v.  His  Imitations 
of  Horace,  and,  especially,  of  the  English 
poets,  Spenser,  Cowley,  'Waller  and  Chau- 
cer, contain  manj'  fine  jDassages.  His 
Moral  Essays  are  read  nowadays  only  for 
their  excellence  of  language  and  verifica- 
tion. Yet  they  embody  some  judicious 
observations,  mostly  on  wealth  and  its 
use: 

"Riches  like  insects,  when  conceal'd  they  lie, 
"SVait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly." 

'■To  balance  fortune  I)y  a  just  expense. 
Join  with  economy,  magniticeuce. " 

Of  its    baneful    effects    on    a    nation,    he 
wisely  saj's: 

"In  vain  may  heroes  tight,  and  patriots  rave. 
It  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  kna^"e." 

Pope  also  composed  a  few  odes.     Be- 


sides the  one  heretofore  mentioned,  On 
Solitude,  he  has  two  others.  The  Dyiny 
ChrUfian  to  his  Soul  and  On  Saint  Cecilia' ■■< 
Day.  The  latter  is  chiefiy  a  eulogj-  of 
the  powers  and  charms  of  music. 

Having  now  glanced  at  our  author's 
principal  works,  it  remains  to  consider 
him,  lioth  in  his  private  cajDacitj'  and  as 
regards  his  poetical  genius. 

Pope  was  not  blest  with  great  physical 
endowments.  He  was  of  unusually  small 
stature,  not  over  four  feet  high,  hunch- 
backed, and  so  crooked,  that  a  j'oung 
wag  once  not  inaptly  styled  him  '  'the  in- 
terrogation point.""  But  his  face  was  at- 
tractive; his  eves  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive, and  he  had  an  agreeable  voice.  The 
latter  qualities  contributed  much  to  in- 
crease his  charm  as  a  conversationalist. 
In  dress  he  was  very  fastidious,  the  terror 
of  his  domestics;  and,  as  his  weakness 
required  a  constant  attendant,  we  easily 
discover  the  source  of  those  stories  of 
childish  petulance  and  extreme  jiunctili- 
ousness  which  are  told  of  him.  At  table 
he  was  fond  of  dainties  and  frequently' 
carried  the  gratification  of  his  palate  to 
excess. 

His  moral  character  presents  an  ap- 
pearance, on  the  whole,  quite  creditable. 
He  was  not  without  defects, 

"Who  e'er  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 

He  was  of  an  extremely  irritable  tem- 
perament; but  it  could  hardlj'  have  been 
expected  that  he,  whose  life  was  one  long 
period  of  disease  and  suffering,  should 
have  whoUy  avoided  this  defect.  As  for 
all  the  jealousy  and  intense  hatred  of 
rivals  ascribed  to  him,  this  must  be  re- 
ceived at  a  considerable  discount.  The 
imputations  are  based  chiefly  on  the 
Duneiiiil:  but  here  he  deals  not  with  mere 
personal  rivals,  but  with  "absurd  pre- 
tenders to  taste  and  literature;"  and,  if 
his  satire  is  so  scathing,  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet  whose  fine  frenzy  and 
delicate  instincts  have  cruellj'  been  tram- 
pled upon.  Xor  is  it  solely  against  per- 
sons of  literary  standing  that  he  spews 
forth  such  spleen.  The  court  itself  and 
the  great  and  fashionable  hy  no  means 
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escape  his  trenchant  pen.  Towards  them 
he  always  conducted  himself  with  he- 
coming  manliness  and  independence.  To 
gain  their  fa^'or  through  anything  ap- 
proximating flattery  was  ahsolutel_y  be- 
neath him.  He  never  sought  them,  but 
their  advances  lie  had  too  much  wisdom 
to  reject.  He  was  justly  admired  for  this 
nol;)ility  of  character,  and  the  highest  and 
best  known  of  all  classes  of  English  so- 
ciety were  numbered  among  his  friends. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  his 
character  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
friendship.  He  based  his  friendship  on 
moral  worth,  of  which,  as  his  works 
amply  prove,  he  was  a  consummate  judge. 
He  never  deserted  a  friend.  Of  the  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  friends  that  he  gained  in 
his  early  career  only  one  ever  lost  his 
friendshija,  and  in  that  instance  the  blame 
did  not  rest  on  Pope.  "There  is,"  said 
he  on  his  death  bed,  "nothing  meritori- 
ous but  virtue  and  friendship,  and,  in- 
deed, friendship  is  only  a  part  of  virtue. ' ' 
His  death,  which  occurred  in  1744, 
showed  that  his  surviving  friends  were 
well  aware  of  his  unswerving  fidelity. 
"I  never,"  said  Bolingbroke,  "in  my  life 
knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a  regard 
for  his  particular  friends,  or  more  general 
friendship  for  mankind." 

But  what  sheds  the  l)rightest  lustre  on 
our  poet's  character  is  the  constant,  un- 
remitting affection  and  regard  in  wliich 
he  held  his  veneraljle  parents.  In  the 
Prologue  to  the  Satira^,  he  gives  expres- 
sion in  touching  terms  to  his  feelings  of 
filial  love: 

"Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cra«lle  of  re]iosing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
,  Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  l)ed  of  death, 
E.xplore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  luirent  i'roiu  the  sky." 

In  analyzing  Pope's  genius  most  critics 
l)egin  ])y  asserting  that  it  was  not  0(|ual 
to  Shakespeare's  or  Milton's.  Tliis  is  a 
puerile  enunciation,  as  no  one,  in  the 
least  acquainted  witli  the  works  of  the 
three  authors,  Avould  think  of  maintain- 
ing the  contrary.  Pope,  evidently,  is  im- 
ni('asural)ly  inferinr  to  Shakespear(^  or 
Millon  in  origiiiaIil\-  and  creative  power. 


His  genius  has  not  the  universal  range  of 
the  former,  nor  could  it  at  all  attain  the 
sublimity  of  the  latter.  It  is  foolish  to 
think  of  comparing  the  sylphs  and 
gnomes  in  the  Ra^oe  of  the  Lock  with  the 
"Archangel  ruined"  and  his  "rebel 
hosts"  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  creation  of 
a  Hamlet,  a  Lear  or  a  Macbeth  is  unques- 
tionably beyond  our  poet's  power. 

Pojje's  genius  lies  chiefly  in  the  obser- 
vation and  criticism  of  artificial  life  and 
manners;  in  detecting  and  exposing  the 
foililes  and  defects  of  society;  and  in  the 
portrayal  of  virtue  and  vice  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  social  community.  In  this 
sphere  he  is  simply  unapproachable.  He 
is  a  ruthless  satirist.  The  keen  23oint  of 
his  weapon  is  carefully  directed,  and  his 
tlirust  never  fails  to  inflict  poignant  tor- 
ture. His  satirical  powers  are  best 
adapted  to  the  censure  of  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  individuals  rather  than  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general. 

With  external  nature  Pope  shows  but 
little  sympath3\  His  earlier  works, 
Wiiukvr  Forest  and  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
contain  his  most  successful  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery.  Incessant  confine- 
ment to  the  stitdy  and  sick  room  led  him 
to  concentrate  all  his  talents  on  his  artifi- 
cial surroundings  and  on  the  society  in 
«-hicli  he  moved,  to  the  neglect  of  nature. 
It  is  thus,  that  he  acquired  that  remark- 
al;ile  power  of  jjenetrating  the  character  of 
an  individual  through  his  outward  man- 
ners and  appearances,  which  he  employs 
with  such  effect  in  his  later  works.  Nor 
can  we  claim  for  our  poet  any  great  pre- 
eminence in  imaginative  qualities.  His 
conceiations  have  neither  the  n»ble  fer\'or 
nor  vividness  which  characterize  the 
greatest  poets.  His  flights  of  imagina- 
tion seldom  attain  the  truly  sublime; 
they  present  no  striking  ascents,  but  are 
of  a  more  gentle  and  sustained  nature. 

In  painting  incidents  and  things  of 
every  day  life  he  is  eminently  successful ; 
but  in  describing  external  nature,  or  in 
depicting  the  workings  of  violent  passion 
he  exhibits  but  little  power. 

His  versification  is  the  perfection  of 
the   liarmonious    com1>ination  of  words; 
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and  the  words  themseh-es  are  the  pro- 
duct of  genuine  poetical  elioice.  As  a 
general  rule,  Pope  adopts  the  same  sys- 
tem of  metre;  and,  it  is  this  practice  that 
made  him  its  avowed  master. 
"One  Sfieiice  only  will  one  genius  lit." 

He  early  perceived  his  facility  in  hand- 
ling this  sort  of  metre,  and  with  good 
sense  and  judgment  he  adhered  to  it. 

"Eaeli  niiglit  his  si'veral  pnivinoe  «ell  eommand, 
Did  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  undei'stand. 

In  style  he  is  what  may  with  precision 
be  termed  correct.  Correctness  of  style 
was  his  constant  aim.  All  his  youthful 
reading  was  made  subservient  to  this  pur- 
pose. No  grace  of  comjjosition  was  1\v 
him  ever  neglected.  In  reading,  or  in 
conversation,  he  alwaj's  watched  with 
close  attention  for  any  choice  expression 
that  he  chanced  to  meet,  which  was  im- 
mediately noted  and  preserved  for  future 
use.  Thus,  doubtless,  he  gained  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  gi\-en  to  English  litera- 
ture a  greater  number  of  j^hrases  than 
any  other  author,  except  Shakespeare, 
ajiart  from  the  variety  and  elegance  wliich 
accnted  to  his  own  language. 

The  style  of  his  works  is  highly  artifi- 
cial, being  the  product  of  minute  atten- 
tion and  care.  It  abounds  in  striking 
and  well  sustained  contrasts,  and  his 
antithetical  propensities  impart  to  it  point 
and  vigor.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  con- 
ciseness; a  more  condensed  style  has  sel- 
dom V)een  written,  wliile  his  exact  anil 
extended  command  of  language  always 
furnished  the  expression  precisely  suited 
to  convey  his  thoughts,  thus  rendering 
his  meaning  easy  to  comprehend. 

Pope's  work  throughout  is  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  elaborate  }iains.  Nor 
was  his  1  a  h  o  r  lost.  He  has  already 
charmed  four  generations  of  English- 
speaking  people,  and  each  succeeding 
generation  has  pronounced  him  "one  of 
the  most  Inilliant  and  accomplished  Eng- 
lish poets. ' ' 

E.  J.  AfcCnrllnj. 
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'G^ecbnical  StuMcs. 

The  College  curriculum  does  not  rightlj- 
embrace  technical  studies.  It  is  not  the 
dut^'  nor  does  it  lie  in  the  province  of  a 
college  to  train  up  youth  for  any  par- 
ticular pursuit  or  avocation;  its  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  train  uji  men,  gentlemen  and 
scholars.  Peoi)le  err  when  thej^  think 
that  the  chief  part  of  education  consists 
in  acquiring  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge. 
.So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  it 
forms  the  least  part  of  a  college  training. 
The  real  aim  of  all  education  is  discipline 
— discipline  of  the  character,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  The  discipline  of 
the  character  consists  in  making  the  man 
upright,  honest  and  self-reliant,  capal.ile 
of  passing  unscathed  through  the  world. 
The  discipline  of  the  mind  consists  in 
rendering  the  man  able  to  observe  and  to 
think  for  hiiuself. 

A  great  deal  ^vould  be  gained  by  a  few 
years  training  at  a  college,  even  if  the 
student  should  acquire  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge from  his  books;  and  the  time  thus 
spent  could  Iiy  no  means  be  considered 
as   lost,  since   the   training   his   intellect 
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and  his  character  would  necessarily  re- 
ceive, would  aniplj'  compensate  for  the 
time  which  would  otherwise  be  held  as 
wasted. 

Since,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  College  to 
form  the  complete  man,  and  not  to  train 
up  its  students  for  special  avocations,  it 
should  adopt  the  best  means  to  attain 
this  end,  and  that  is  by  a  liberal  training 
in  all  the  arts.  The  one  thus  educated 
may,  perhajjs,  be  excelled  in  particular 
branches  by  those  of  his  l)rethren  who 
have  received  a  technical  education,  l^ut 
he  has  a  broader  mind  and  can  take  a 
more  compreliensi^'e  view  of  things  than 
they  can. 

Moreover,  technical  studies  can  be  pur- 
sued to  greater  advantage  elsewhere  than 
in  a  college.  For,  it  is  impossible  that 
equal  attention  could  he  paid  to  any  spe- 
cial art  in  a  College,  where  so  many  dif- 
ferent brandies  are  taught,  as  could  he 
paid  to  it  where  that  art  alone  was  prac- 
C      tised.  .1.  .\.  c. 

^  ^  ^ 

Aliens  Sana  in  Gorporc  Sane. 

This  saying  of  the  ancients  has  its  ap- 
plication in  every  state  and  period  of  life; 
l)Ut,  to  the  student  pursuing  his  college 
studies  it  has  special  reference.  This  is 
the  i)eriod  of  development,  intellectual 
and  jihysical,  the  time  for  building  the 
foundation  on  which  our  future  success 
and  usefulness  must  stand.  Any  defects 
in  this  foundation,  this  ground  work  of 
coHege  training  and  living,  will  inevitalily 
prove  disastrous  to  the  suljsequent  struc- 
ture; hence  tlie  necessity  of  bestowing 
suflicicnt  care  on  both  the  physical  and 
nicntal  elements  of  a  student's  formation. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lesson  to  lie  in- 
culcated on  the  student  is  the  necessity 
and  means  of  preser\-ing  the  vigor  and 
liealth  of  body  and  mind.  Essential  and 
desirable  as  is  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellect, yet,  in  view  of  facts,  it  cannot 
witli  iniiiunity  be  made  paramount  to 
the  student's  jiliysical  training.  The 
jioet  put  it  wisely,  for  the  one  must  go 
h:ind  in  band  with  the  other.  The  man 
wild  would  spend  all  liis  energies  in  un- 


interrupted study  will  e'er  long  find  him- 
self on  the  verge  of  physical  ruin,  and  the 
fruit  of  all  his  labor  withered  and  blasted. 
This  at  once  makes  apparent  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity'  of  phj'sical  exercise, 
and  it  is  to  meet  this  demand  that  college 
gymnasiums  are  built  and  equipped,  and 
college  games  and  athletic  teams  fostered 
and  encouraged.  That  the  facultj'  of  our 
own  Alma  Mater  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged this  necessity  is  unmistakably 
evinced  in  an  excellent  gymnasium  and 
tlie  spacious  and  attractive  grounds  that 
have  been  provided  for  us.  But  then, 
"est  modus  ill  rebus. ^'  This  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  For  undue  indulgence  in 
athletic  exercise  will  become  as  detrimen- 
tal as  its  entire  neglect.  It  fosters  a  dis- 
taste for  intellectual  training,  and,  not  in- 
frequent]}' engenders  physical  debility. 
But  for  the  preservation  of  health,  for  the 
re(juisite  develoijment  of  the  jjhysical 
faculties,  and  thus  for  proper  and  full 
realization  of  our  mental  powers,  exercise, 
and  preferably  athletic  exercise,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  indoor  gymnastic  work, 
is  of  essential  importance  to  the  student. 
It  is  in  the  wise  and  judicious  enjoyment 
of  recreation  and  relaxation  that  health 
and  strength,  both  of  Ixuly  and  mind,  is 
to  be  sought.  A  sound  mind,  to  fulfil  its 
sphere,  requires  a  healthy  body,  both  to 
aid  in  its  de\'elopnient  and  afterwards  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  its  labor.  A  healthy 
liody  requires  a  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing use  of  exercise.  A  developed  mind 
without  ph^'sical  health  is  scared}^  less  a 
misfortune  tlian  a  roliust  physical  frame 
unadorned  with  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. ^-       ,  •    E.  J.  M. ' 


\ 


Xatin  l)er5e. 


The  best  test  of  the  Latin  seholarshiji  of 
any  student  is  his  ability  to  write ,  the 
Latin  language.  We  may  be  able  to 
read  works  written  in  a  foreign  tongue 
with  tolerable  ease,  but,  until  we  are  al)le 
to  express  our  own  thoughts  in  tliose 
languages,  we  can  never  say  we  liaw 
mastered  them.  We  can  be  satisfied  tliat 
we  have  obtained  some  masterv  over  the 
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Latin  tongue  if  we  are  aMe  to  write  good 
pro.se  composition  in  it;  l)ut  a  far  more 
accurate  test  of  scholarship  is  our  ability 
to  compose  verse  in  that  tongue.  Hence, 
it  is  a  great  aid  to  jirolieieny  in  Latin 
scholarship. 

But,  besides  its  usefulness  in  enabling 
us  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language,  Latin  verse  is  very  useful  for 
another  reason.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  The 
numerous  and  strict  rules  which  liind  us 
down  in  constructiug  it,  force  us  to  be 
accurate  and  to  pay  attention  to  the  most 
minute  details.  Inexactness  is  the  great 
fault  with  most  j'oung  persons;  and,  for 
these,  the  exactness  aud  attention  to  par- 
ticulars which  the  composition  of  Latin 
Verse  unposes  ujjon  them,  is  an  excellent 
training.  .j.  a.  c. 


Cbapcl  H>cvotion£i. 

TiiEKE  is  something  very  significative 
and  very  consoling  in  the  regard  mani- 
fested by  the  students  of  our  Catholic 
Colleges  for  the  various  devotions  held 
during  the  year  in  the  college  chajDel. 
The  month  just  passed — that  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  brought  out  very  promi- 
nently the  strength  of  this  feeling  among 
the  students  of  our  own  Alma  Plater. 
This  is  a  very  laudable  feature  in  Catho- 
lic College  life  and  one  to  l)e  fostered  with 
prudence  and  assiduity.  As  regards  the 
devotions  themselves,  little  need  here  be 
said.  Our  holy  Mother  the  Church  has, 
with  true  maternal  insight,  given  special 
countenance  to  those  best  calculated  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  practical  piety  and  holi- 
ness of  life  among  her  youthful  children. 
The  interim  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  long 
summer  holidays  introduces  the  devotion 
of  the  Holy  Rosarj'  during  the  month  of 
October — the  real  beginning  of  the  scho- 
lastic year.  At  the  close  of  first  session 
comes  the  Month  of  Saint  Joseph,  a 
period  of  thanksgiving,  as  it  were,  for  the 
favors  of  the  firet  half-year  and  of  peti- 
tion for  desirable  blessings  during  the 
second  term.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  session,  as  a  fitting  crown  to  our 


year's  work,  and  as  a  suitable  jircpara- 
tion  for  the  vacation,  fraught  with  dangers 
to  so  many  3-ouths,  we  have  the  devotion 
of  the  Month  Ma}-.  These  are  the  great 
landmarks,  while  as  intervening  incen- 
tives to  sustained  effort,  we  have  the  de- 
votions of  the  First  Friday  of  each  month 
in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

AMth  such  abundant  and  powerful  aids 
Catholic  students  should  be  a  bod}'  spe- 
cially distinguished  for  genuine  practical 
piety  and  exemplary  habits.  And  so 
they  will  if  these  favorable  circumstances 
are  wisely  and  faithfullj-  taken  advantage 
of  and  the  taste  for  these  recurring  devo- 
tions properly  cultivated.  This  latter  is 
in  great  mea.sure  part  of  the  institution's 
role.  The  exercises  held  in  chapel  should 
be  so  constituted  and  conducted  as  to 
render  the  devotion  attractive  as  well  as 
useful,  else  they  will  give  rise  to  a  feelings 
of  aversion  likely  to  be  productive  of  un- 
desirable consequences.  To  obviate  these 
latter  dangers  and  to  gain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  end  contemplated  in  holding 
these  public  devotions,  the  exercises 
should  not  be  too  monotonous  and  tedius, 
but  should  be  as  varied  and  attractive  as 
is  consistent.  With  resi^ect  to  their  fre- 
quency, much  dejiends  upon  practica- 
bility of  varying  their  general  monotony. 
Practically  speaking,  it  can  hardly  lie 
deemed  advisable  during  an  entire  month 
to  have  the  whole  exercise  consist  ui  the 
mere  reading  of  a  few  praj-ers  and  "ex- 
amples"' from  some  time-worn  tome. 
This  monotony  may  be  removed  by  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  or 
an  appropriate  sermon  on  stated  days, 
Init  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  former 
method  will  invariably  prove  exceedingly 
irksome  and  distasteful  to  a  great  majori- 
ty of  students.  Nor  should  the  exercises, 
whatever  their  nature,  be  too  long  drawn 
out.  This  also  is  of  great  moment.  The 
devotions  should  be  regular  and  of  mo- 
derate duration,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
that  the  time  required  should  not  wholly 
lie  taken  from  the  recreation  hour. 

If  a  selection  were  to  be  made  of  those 
best  suited  to  public  practice,  undoubted- 
ly, the  most  desirable  are  those  of  the 
Holv  Rosary  during  October  and  of  the 
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immth  of  May  Bince  they  are  sijecially  in 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  maternal 
guardian  of  the  innocenee  and  siniplieity 
of  youth. 

On  the  part  of  students,  fidelity  and 
proper  attention  to  tliese  devotions  is  both 
neeessary  and  Ijeneficial.  In  our  days 
students  ha\"e  need  of  great  help  fr(_nn  on 
liigh — greater,  perha|is,  than  any  pre- 
eeding  generation.  Holy  Cliurch  has  de- 
vised and  sanetioned  these  devotions  and 
<;)ur  Alma  IMater  offers  every  faculty  for 
availing  ourselves  of  them.  The  good 
tliat  is  to  accrue,  therefore,  depends  ujion 
ourselves.  Hence,  we  ought  certainly 
profit  of  these  fortunate  circumstances; 
and,  I)}-  attending  these  devotions  with  a 
l)ccoming  spirit  of  respect  and  attention, 
grciund  ourselves  in  practices  and  gain 
for  ourselves  hlessings  that  will  prove  in- 
estimable sources  of  consolation  and  pro- 
fit in  after  life.  e.  j.  ji. 


Ubc  JBc5t  /IDcans  tor  GiUtivatiiicj 

Thciugh  Nature  endows  every  one  witli 
an  intellectual  foculty,  it  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself  tliat  its  development  is  in- 
trusted. This  amplification  of  these  in- 
nate, l>ut  inacti^-e  powers  of  the  mind  is 
dependent  upon  the  perfecting  of  its 
oi-ganism.  Hence,  it  is  through  the  most 
licrfcctly  developed  phases  of  the  organ- 
ism that  the  intellectual  virtue  operates 
most  powerfully.  But  as  the  organism 
of  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  varied  im- 
l)r()vements,  tliat  method  of  developing 
it,  and  consequently,  of  enlarging  the 
circle  (jf  more  i)erfect  mental  operations, 
is  tlie  best  which  tends  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  all  its  jjhases.  This  method, 
therefore,  must  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  1)c  conduci\-e  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
judgment,  the  memory  and  the  imagina- 
tion. The  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
responds  to  this  most  perfectly.  For, 
whilst  attention  and  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment are  necessary  for  the  ])erception  of 
the  meaning,  tliis,  wlien  (nice  jierceivcd, 
bdth  excites  tile  imagination  and  clings 
til  the  memory  by  reason  of  its  novelty 
and  interest.  e.  .j.  m. 


TLhc  ffinal  Eiamiuations. 

Our  examinations  are  now  over  and 
soon  we  shall  have  forgotten,  for  a  time, 
the  cares  and  difliculties  of  college  life. 
But  the  final  examinations  inspire  us 
with  a  few'  thoughts  well  wortli  weighing 
before  we  launch  fortli  among  the  pleas- 
ures and  enjoyments  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion. 

Again  we  are  forcilily  reminded  that 
wdiatever-we  do  we  should  strive  to  do  it 
well.  Those  few,  alas,  wdio  heedlessl}^ 
let  slip  "golden  opportunities"  and  pre- 
cious moments  during  the  term  have,  as 
usual,  found  themselves  inadequate  to 
the  labor  devolving  upon  them  at '  the 
eleventh  hour;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  steady,  faithful  toilers  felt  no  opjsres- 
sive_l)urdens  in  their  preparation  for  the 
finals.  The  conclusion  is  jilain.  Tlie 
results,  as  a  wdnile,  are  ^'ery  satisfactory 
and  certainly  bear  distinct  evidence  of 
the  etttciency  and  zeal  wdiich  has  all  along 
distinguished  every  individual  member 
of  the  faculty.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
glance  over  the  notes  of  the  various  clas- 
ses and  must  say,  that  among  the  stu- 
dents many  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  achievements.  In  another 
place  we  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
questions  submitted  b}'  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers; and,  those  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  President's  exact  and  s  t  r  i  n  gent 
method  of  marking  papers,  will  the  more 
readily  apiu'cciate  the  very  creditalile 
showing  of  the  upper  classes.  ^Vnother 
gratifying  feature  is  the  good  results  at- 
tained by  some  of  the  students  promoted 
after  the  .January  examinations;  a  few 
having  captured  first  plsices  jn  \-arious 
liranches  in  the  new  class. 

But  now  all  is  over.  It  remains  for 
each  student  to  reflect  on  his  own  work; 
to  search  out  his  defects  and  resolve  on 
the  means  of  not  only  remedying  these, 
l-iut  also  of  impro\'ing  even  his  strong 
points  during  the  coming  year.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of^iast  experience.  M'ith 
these  resolutions  let  all  with  light  and 
cheerful  hearts  enter  upon  the  A-aeation, 
in  view  of  a  early  a'cturn  in  September 
with  renewed  vigor  of  body  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  The  BrLLiSTix  wishes  all  a 
happy  and  fruitful  vacation.        e.  j.  m. 
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ST.  fILOYSlUS'  DAY. 

.St.  Aloj'sius'  Day,  practically  the  clos- 
ing of  our  collegiate  j'ear,  was  celebrated 
with  more  than  usual  pomp  on  June  21st. 
Previous  to  the  High  Mass,  at  which  the 
Rev.  President,  assisted  by  Rev.  Fathers 
Lee  and  Giblin,  officiated,  there  took 
place  the  enshrining  of  the  relics  of  the 
boy-martyr  St.  Romulus.  In  his  usual 
attractive  manner  Rev.  Father  Murphy 
preached  a  lirief  sermon  in  which  he 
stated  what  was  known  of  the  young 
saint's  historv.  The  tomlj  in  which  St. 
Romulus  had  first  been  laid  bore  the 
saint's  name,  so  that  when  exhumed  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  relics  was  established. 
The  Rev.  President  procured  these  relics 
from  the  custodian,  a  fiimous  Franciscan 
Friar,  while  visiting  Rome  some  four 
years  ago.  Three  times  in  its  journe}' 
from  Rome  to  America  the  beautiful  wax 
form  had  been  broken  and  almost  two 
years  jsassed  before  it  arri\-ed  at  the  Col- 
lege. It  now  rests  in  our  chapel,  en- 
shrined there  on  the  feast  of  a  com- 
panion confessor — two  great  models  of  in- 
nocence, crowned  in  the  one  case  bj'  a 
martyr's  death,  in  the  other-by  a  mar- 
tyr's suffering  and  constanc}',  both  now 
the  patrons  of  the  students  of  the  College. 
Some  time  after  High  Mass  the  usual 
final  proclamation  of  Notes  took,  place  in 
Music  Hall,  at  which  many  of  the  stu- 
dents received  certificates  for  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  as  the 
Rev.  President  was  about  to  address  the 
students,  he  was  tendered  quite  a  surprise 
in  the  form  of  an  address,  read  by  Albert 
J.  Loeffler,  and  a  beautiful  souvenir  pre- 
sented by  Lawrence  R.  Knorr  in  the  name 
of  all  the  students.  The  occasion  of  this 
was  the  fact  of  the  Rev.  President  ha\dng 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  j'car  as  a 
teacher  and  educator.  But,  as  he  was 
not  aware  that  this  fact  was  known  to 
the  students,  he  was  in  every  way  sur- 
prised— and,  as  he  said,  very  agreeably 
so. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE 

VERY  REV.  JOHN  T.  MURPHY,  C.  S.  Sp. 

on  tt)e  occasior)  of  his 

Silver  Jubilee  as  Professor. 

]'cril  Rcfercnd  uikI  Ihiir  Futlur : 

To-day  we  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  celebrat- 
ing your  silver  jubilee  as  a  teacher  and  educator. 
It  is  with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
propitious  occasion  to  manifest  the  feelings  of 
hearts  deeply  impressed  with  the  debt  they  owe 
to  your  lo\  ing  care  and  true,  paternal  solicitude. 
We,  the  students  of  Holj'  Ghost  College,  are 
proud  to  own  as  the  head  of  our  beloved  Alma 
Mater,  one  whose  worth  and  reputation  are  of 
such  a  commanding  nature,  and  we  shall  always 
rejoice  in  the  recollections  of  our  associations 
with  an  institution  of  which  //»»  were  the 
esteemed  and  honored  president. 

Your  career,  Rev.  Father,  has  been  such  as  to 
win  our  esteem  and  admiration,  and  it  is  one  of 
which  you  yourself  may  justly  be  proud. 

As  a  student  at  college,  j'our  name,  we  have 
repeatedly  been  told,  was  a  synonym  for  all  that 
was  talented  and  successful,  and  the  close  of 
j'our  college  career  witnessed  a  very  signal  recog- 
nition of  your  worth  and  aliility.  Though  scarcely 
out  of  your  teens,  you  were  sent  by  your  supe- 
riors, in  1872,  to  the  distant  isle  of  Trinidad,  to 
reuew  the  battle  for  the  waning  cause  of  Catholic 
education.  Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  Catholic  education  was  writhing  in  the 
throes  of  a  very  one-sided  struggle.  English 
Protestant  institutions  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
glory  and  influence.  The  disadvantages  to  which 
Catholic  establishnu'uts  were  subject  in  their 
battle  with  institutions  amply  endowed  by  State 
and  private  munificence,  were  sufficient  to  daunt 
the  most  zealous  and  experienced  supporters  of 
Catholic  education.  It  was  evident  that  a  very 
skillful  hand  was  now  required  to  continue  the 
work  undertaken.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
tact  and  ability  was  requisite  t«  mould  the  C'ath- 
lic  candidates  for  the  higher  English  universities. 
This  was  the  momentious  task  coutidently  assign- 
ed to  you — yet  a  mere  youth— at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  brilliant  career  of  which  you  have 
just  now  so  gloriously  completed  the  twenty-five 
years'  faithful  and  uninterrupted  course.  The 
issues  confirmed  the  wise  choice  of  j^our  superiors. 
Tlirust  at  the  very  outset  into  the  foremost  ranks, 
like  a  faithful  soldier,  you  valientlj'  espoused  all 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  your  responsiljle  post. 
The  very  highest  departments  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  the  island  were  forthwitli  entrusted  to 
your  charge,  and  yours  was  the  arduous  task  per- 
sonally to  iirepare  the  most  advanced  students  tor 
those  severe  e.xamiuations  sent  forth  by  the  world 
renowned  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  to 
which  the  college  of  Trinidad  was  affiliated.  Tlie 
fruit  of  your  able  and  efficient  i^erformance  of 
this  trying  duty  early  became  patent.    St.  Mary's 
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College  soon  surpassed  even  the  Royal  College,  an 
opulent  and  successful  state  educational  estab- 
lislmu-ut  standing  within  sight  of  your  own  in- 
stitution ;  and,  through  your  devoted  and  selt- 
sacriticing  labors,  was  inaugurated  a  period  of 
success  and  prosperity-  in  the  history  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  that  has  continued  year  alter  year  down 
to  the  present  time. 

After  laboring  here  for  six  j-ears  \vitli  sucli 
gratifying  issues,  you  were  sent,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  sliort  respite,  required  for  your  ordination  to 
the  Holj'  Priesthood,  back  to  your  native  laud,  as 
Dean  of  Kockwell  College.  Here,  too,  im- 
mense diiiiculties  beset  your  path.  Tlie  new 
system  of  Public  Intermediate  Examinations, 
held  under  the  supervision  of  governmental  au- 
tlKnities.  liad  just  l.)een  introduced.  It  wa.s  by 
tlieir  standing  and  success,  at  these  impartial  and 
severe  ofticial  examinations,  that  the  wortli  of  all 
colleges  was  henceforth  to  be  judged.  In  a  few 
years  Rockwell  College  exhibited  the  beneficent 
results  of  your  able  administration  of  affairs. 
Little  by  little  she  rose  from  a  comparatively 
inferior  and  obscure  position  to  the  liighest  ranks 
among  the  colleges  of  Ireland  numbering  as  they 
do  several  hundred.  And  even  though  eleven 
3'ears  have  elapsed  since  Rockwell  College  lias 
been  deprived  of  your  wise  guidance,  she  has  not 
tailed  to  maintain  her  grand  record  of  that  period 
and  still  continues  to  exhibit  the  happy  effects  of 
that  early  impulse,  sustained  at  your  hands,  as  is  - 
evident  from  the  latest  records  of  her  work,  since 
at  the  last  examinations  held  in  1890,  Rockw-ell 
emerged  from  a  contest  in  which  almost  seven 
thfiiisanil  students  engaged,  taking  first  place 
amongst  all  the  colleges  of  Ireland. 

Alter  such  an  eminently  glorious  and  fruitful 
career  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education, 
to  the  development  of  Catholic  youth  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  after  establishing  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  such  splendid  Catholic  institutions  of 
learning,  both  in  South  America  and  in  Ireland, 
you  came  in  1876  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
your  noble  and  successful  work  as  President  of 
Holy  Ghost  College — our  oavu  lieloved  Alma 
Mater.  For  eleven  years  you  have  guided  its 
destinies,  completing  now  in  our  midst  an  illus- 
trious and  uninterrupted  record  of  liiriitiHirr 
ijcurx  as  teacher  and  educator. 

And  \\v  all  know  with  what  signal  success 
your  laliors  here  ha\  e,  so  liir,  been  crowned.  The 
standard  of  studies  at  present  maintained  in  the 
college,  is  higher  and  more  thorough  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
and  ]ilaces  our  Alma  Mater  on  an  equal  footino- 
with  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  'Hie  record 
made  by  the  graduates  who,  from  year  to  year, 
during  the  period  of  your  presidency,  have  passed, 
in  goodly  nundjers,  lieyond  the  portals  of  Holy 
Ghost  College  is  such  as  any  institution  might 
well  be  proud  of,  and  redound  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  yom-  credit^and  glory.  Whether  they  ha\e 
at  ouce  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  secular  life, 


or  have  gone  forth  into  higher  seats  of  learning  in 
quest  of  broader  wisdom  and  more  technical 
courses,  they  have  established  a  very  honorable 
reputation  and  have  evoked  upon  themselves  and 
their  Alma  Mater  the  most  gratifying  encomiums. 
The  success  they  have  attained,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held,  is  the  strongest  testimony 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  teaching  over 
which  you  ha^■e  so  long  presided,  and  which  you 
have  so  diligently  fostered.  To  enter  into  any 
detailed  narration  of  the  results  you  have  accom- 
pli.shed  here,  of  the  many  desirable  improvements 
you  have  made,  of  the  more  extended  reputation 
and  esteem  which  your  oini  personal  labors  ha\e 
earned,  both  for  the  college  of  which  you  are  the 
honored  president,  and  the  religious  organization 
of  which  you  are  a  devoted  mendoer — to  speak  of 
all  this  would  be  but  to  rehearse  what  has  been 
already  said  and  what  is  so  palpable  to  all.  Of 
the  esteem  and  reputation  you  so  deservedly 
enjoy,  both  among  your  fellow  clergymen  and 
the  laity,  not  merely  in  this  city  and  its  sur- 
rounding-s,  but  throughout  the  gi-eater  part  of 
the  country,  and  of  your  recognized  ability  as  a 
brilliant  scholar  and  finished  orator,  as  a  thor- 
ough, liberal  minded  Catholic  gentleman,  and  a 
worthy  priest  of  God,  you  have  been  given  ample 
evidence  from  year  to  year. 

And,  withal,  after  twenty-five  years  of  cease- 
less activity  and  continuous  self-sacrificing  labor, 
attended  with  the  most  brilliant,  gratifying  and 
endurable  results,  you  are  still  happily  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  li-eshness  and  vigor  of  youth,  and 
each  day  finds  you  in  our  midst  teaching  and 
lalioring  just  as  energetically,  as  regularly  and 
faithfully  as  the  hund)lest  professor,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  edification  of  your  pupils.  "SVe 
feel  sure  that  the  present  senior  class  which,  ere 
long,  will  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  capable 
graduates,  and  in  whose  interests  you  have  con- 
summated the  year  of  your  silver  jubilee,  as  a 
teacher,  will  not  lie  deficient  in  manifesting  in  a 
practical  and  useful  way  their  appreciation  of  the 
special  care  and  attention  which  you  have  so  de- 
voutedly  bestowed  upon  them,  and  that  thej'  will 
go  forth  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  Alma 
Mater  and  its  reverend  president  in  whatever 
sphere  Providence  may  place  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  of  us  assendjled  here  to-day,  more 
especially  those  of  us  who  have  been  immediately 
under  your  scholarly  and  priesth-  direction,  and 
those  who,  as  yet,  may  not  have  enjoyed  this 
precious  opportunity,  shall  ever  regard  it  as  our 
duty  and  prixilege  to  keep  before  us,  for  our  s;ife 
guidance  through  life,  that  bright  example  of 
generous  self-siiorifice,  persevering  industry  and 
constant  devotedness  with  which  you  have  so 
long  and  noljly  fulfilled  the  ai-duous  duties  of 
your  sublime  mission  as  a  w-orthy  minister  of 
God  and  a  successful  teacher  of  youth. 

As  now  you  celebrate-  the  twenty-fifth  annixer- 
sary  of  your  educational  career,  so  may  you  long- 
be  able  to  continue  your  noble   work,  and  may 
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the  same  success  wliuh  has  hitherto  followed  in 
your  footsteps  continue  to  attend  your  lahoi-s, 
until,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  day  may 
come  when  it  shall  be  your  happy  lot  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  the  fiftieth  year  spent  in 
this  holy  and  meritorious  work. 

"  Ad  Miillof:  Aniioii  .'" 

Signed   on   behalf     ol'    the   students   of    Holy 

Ghost  College. 

Albert  ,I.  Loet'-i-ler,  '9/. 

The  Rev.  President  responded  in  a  very 
fitting  manner.  After  thanking  the  stu- 
dents for  their  kind  sentiments  and  wishes 
he  related  some  of  his  experiences  in 
South  America  and  in  Ireland,  where  he 
had  Iteen  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion prior  to  his  coming  to  the  United 
States.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
able  body  of  men  who  compose  the  faculty 
to-day  and  also  to  the  students,  whose 
worth  and  abilities  he  has  had  ample  op- 
pcirtunities  of  ascertaining. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  reciprocal  surprises  of  Prof. 
Topham  and  the  Senior  Business  stu- 
dents. The  Professor  had  previously  se- 
cured several  very  attracti\-e  gifts  to  be 
bestowed,  not  merely  as  prizes,  luit  as 
testimonials  of  his  personal  regard  as  pro- 
fessor. The  recipients  of  these  testi- 
monials were  J.  Grealish,  C.  Turnblacer, 
J.  Hanlon  and  P.  Henry.  On  their  part 
the  students  had  planned  a  surprise  for 
their  respected  professor  in  the  shape  of 
a  beautiful  crystal  ink-font.  Prof.  Top- 
ham  was  much  affected  Ijy  this  little 
token  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  students.  He  responded  in 
a  very  feeling  manner,  congratulating  the 
young  men  on  their  success  and  expres- 
sing the  confidence  with  which  he  could 
send  them  forth  from  his  class  into  the 
business  circles  of  the  world.  The  musi- 
cal part  of  the  programme  was  very  pleas- 
ing, and  the  entertainment  closed  with  a 
few  remarks  by  the  Rev.  President  per- 
taining to  the  Commencement. 

SOCIETIES. 
The    Literary   Union    brought   a   verj' 


successful  year  to  a  fitting  close  on  the 
evening  of  May  16th.  The  subject  treated 
on  the  occasion  was:  "Resolved,  That 
the  Great  Powers  should  interfere  in  the 
Relations  between  Greece  and  Turkej'. " 
The  speakers  on  the  affirmative  side, 
which  was  ably  supported,  were  Messrs. 
R.  A.  Ross  and  L.  Knurr,  Avhile  tlie  nega- 
tive view  was  stronglj'  presented  by 
Messrs.  James  F.  O'Neill  and  E.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  M.  A.  McGarey  presided  as 
Chairman  and  opened  the  proceedings  in 
a  ver}'  suitaljle  manner.  After  a  second 
count  of  votes  the  decision  was  awarded 
to  the  affirmati\'e. 

The  closing  debate  of  the  Lyceum  So- 
ciety occurred  on  May  9th.  The  propo- 
sition submitted  for  the  discussion  was: 
"Resolved,  That  Civilized  Nations  are  not 
justified  in  Appropriating  the  lands  of 
Savage  Peoples."  Mr.  Wm.  Walker  oc- 
cupied the  chair  and  introduced  the  ques- 
tion in  a  neat  speech.  Messrs.  Downes 
and  Aul  argued  well  the  afiirmative  view, 
while  Messrs.  Brady  and  Brent  responded 
on  the  part  of  the  negative.  The  discus- 
sion proved  quite  interesting;  and,  after 
a  spirited  debate,  the  decision  was  gi\'en 
to  the  afiirmative  by  a  close  vote. 

Ri'iioR  had  it  for  a  time  that  the  I^iter- 
ary  Union  contemplated  issuing  an  invi- 
tation to  the  debating  societies  of  the 
local  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
an  inter-scholastic  debate.  Such  an  af- 
fair would  have  been  very  beneficial  and, 
doubtless,  the  Literary  Union  could  have 
gained  additional  laurels  in  public  de- 
bate. This  is  a  feature  which  we  hope  to 
see  introduced  in  the  near  future.  Let 
the  students  show  themselves  more  to  the 
jjublic.  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  all  the 
good  things  hidden  under  a  bushel. 

The  social  event  of  the  year,  however, 
was  the  presentation  of  the  "Iron  Chest" 
(the  play  in  which  the  great  Edwin 
Booth  first  won  his  reputation, )  at  the 
New  Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  evening 
of  May  4th,  by  the  members  of  the  Dra- 
matic SocietJ^  The  audience  was  very 
large  and  of  unusual  refinement  and  cul- 
ture, which  makes  the  many  encomiums 
bestowed  ujion  the   actors  all  the  more 
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gratifying.  The  students  acquitted  them- 
selves \-erj'  creditablj' ;  and,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  the  female  characters,  with 
one  exception,  had  to  be  cut  out,  the 
general  effect  was  highlj'  pleasing.  i\Ir. 
Walter  Corcoran,  as  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer, and  Mr.  Frank  Hopper,  as  Wil- 
ford.  Sir  Edward's  Secretary,  exerted 
themseh'cs  to  great  advantage  and  well 
deserved  the  applause  they  received. 
Messrs.  "William  Walker,  as  the  Roblter 
Chief,  and  \\'illiam  Glynn,  as  Orson,  ap- 
peared with  striking  effect  in  the  quarrel 
scenes,  while  Mr.  Jos.  Ferguson,  as  Sir 
Edward's  jovial  lirother,  produced  a  verj- 
flivorable  impression  hj  the  easy  and 
natural  manner  with  which  he  performed 
his  part.  But  the  delineation  of  the  old 
servant  at  the  liands  of  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
A\'ood  was  the  feature  that  won,  most  of 
all,  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  and 
lie  was  frequently  accorded  well-merited 
applause.  As  interludes  there  were  vari- 
ous solos  exquisitely  rendered.  Mr.  .Jolm 
McVean  by  his  thrilling  performance  on 
the  mandolin  lield  the  house  enchanted, 
and  the  audience  persisted  in  demanding 
an  encore  till  Mr.  McVean  could  suffi- 
cientlj'  overcome  his  modesty  to  respond. 
A  scene  from  Itij)  Van  Winkle  was  given 
with  marked  effect  before  tlie  drama. 
All  the  j'oung  gentlemen  wlio  took  jtart 
in  the  play  are  to  l)e  congratulated  on 
their  clever  performance  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  their  instructor,  Re\'.  Fatlier  P. 
A.  McDermott,  to  wliose  untiring  energy 
and  zeal  the  good  work  (if  the  youthful 
actors  is  largely  due. 

The  annual  elocutionary  contest  of  the 
Academical  Dt'partment  took  place  in  the 
College  Hall  on  the  evening  of  .June  13th. 
A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  con- 
testants were  in  attendance  and  were  (juite 
liberal  in  their  applause.  The  eflbrts  of 
the  students  weri'  very  commendable  and 
their  success  redounds  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Rev.  Father  P.  A.  McDermott, 
who  has  always  had  a  sjiecial  interest  in 
the  elocutionary  students.  The  judges 
on  the  occasion  were  Messrs.  H.  A.  Col- 
lins, '96,  of  last  year's  Bullktix  Staif, 
Iranaeus  Weixel,  E.  H.  Flood,  and  Prof 
J.  B.  Topham,  of  the  Conanercial  Depart- 


ment. It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the 
gentlemen  to  decide  the  se\'eral  places. 
Mr.  Collins,  in  his  usual  attractive  style, 
announced  the  decision  of  the  judges  and 
in  his  speech  complimented  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
jNIellon  on  his  very  talented  showing. 
Mr.  Mellon  captured  the  gold  medal  of 
tlie  First  Division.  -John  McKeever 
gained  second  i^lace.  Of  the  -lunior  Di- 
vision .John  Hughes  won  the  prize,  with 
Richard  Couzins  and  John  Halleran  sec- 
ond and  third,  resiiectivelj'.  Some  of 
those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  ju'O- 
grannne  were  unavoidalily  alisent,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  audience.  A  very  in- 
teresting musical  programme  was  also 
rendered  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  work  of  the  Lyceum  Society  of 
'96  and  '97  has  been  of  a  very  high  order. 
Some  strong  speakers  are  developing  in 
that  organization  and  will,  doubtless, 
next  year  help  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  Literary  Union.  A  debate  between 
the  two  societies  would  have  been  a  very 
enjoyable  affair. 

^^ 

CLASS  NOTES. 

THE  SENIORS. 

The  seniors  finished  their  arduous  ex- 
aminations for  the  degree  on  June  3d. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  paj^ers  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Oxford  Senior  Locals 
of  1878.  Aristotle  figured  largeh'  in  the 
Greek  paper  and  the  Ijatin  was  drawn 
chiefly  from  De  Finiluis.  The  origin  of 
the  Grannnar  papers  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  the  thoroughness  of  their  import. 
The  English  papers  were  xevy  compre- 
hensive, embracing  the  whole  range  of 
English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to 
M'ordsworth.  Tennyson, ^ being  the  class 
author,  brought  it  down  almost  to  the 
jjresent  day.  Se\'eral  subjects  were  offer- 
ed for  the  English  essay,  of  which  two  liad 
to  be  treated.  The  papers  in  Mathema- 
tics and  Science  were  also  such  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  collegiate  course. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Bul- 
letin stati'  will  doubtless  have  occasion 
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during  the  coming  year  to  regret  the  de- 
liarture  of  the  graduates  from  the  sanc- 
tum. They  wish  them,  however,  all 
manner  of  success,  and  feel  sure  that 
the}'  will  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves later  on. 

The  Class  of  Philosophy,  just  to  show 
that  they  can  still  condescend  to  take  a 
part  in  the  common  games,  recently  or- 
ganized and  defeated  the  crack  nine  of 
the  Freshman  class.  Not  a  freshman 
reached  second  hase  till  the  seventh  in- 
ning. O'Neill's  i^itching  was  a  surprise. 
The  final  score  stood  9  to  3  in  tavor  of 
the  philosophers. 

The  present  issue  is  adorned  with  a  cut 
of  the  Senior  Class.  Some  of  them  rather 
timidly  complied  with  our  rec^uest  for  a 
sitting,  not  wholly  relishing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  scrutinj'  of  the  curious 
observer.  The  reason  must  be  found  by 
yourself,  kind  reader,  but  do  not  be  too 
hastj'  in  your  judgment. 

In  the  departure  of  the  graduates  the 
staff  loses  several  valuable  men.  Under 
the  editorship  of  J.  Callahan  the  Bul- 
letin has  met  with  decided  success.  A. 
J.  Loeffler's  practical  business  tact  showed 
itself  in  the  management  of  lousiness  mat- 
ters. F.  A.  Retka  was  the  precocious 
poet  of  the  class,  while  the  occasional 
literary  contributions  of  Messrs.  Wie- 
trzynski  and  Maniecki  were  of  ver}-  high 
worth. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  men  who  will  next  year  bo  known 
as  the  "dignified  seniors"  have  not  re- 
laxed their  efforts  since  the  examination. 
They  are  just  as  regular  and  as  earnest  in 
their  work  as  ever  before. 

The  chemical  laboratorj'  is  quite  de- 
serted just  now.  Prof  Banner  maj',  how- 
ever, still  be  seen  at  work  there,  doubt- 
less searching  for  things  which  he  will  re- 
veal to  us  next  year.  The  Professor  ex- 
presses himself  as  quite  satisfied  with  the 
class  work  of  the  year.  His  untiring  ef- 
forts certainly  merit  unusual  success  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

Michael  McGarey  put  up  his  usual 
strong  game  on  the  college  team;   and,  in 


the  class,  appeared  even  stronger  than 
ever  before,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  juniors,  in  fact,  have  furnished 
their  full  quota  of  athletes  this  year. 
Knorr,  McGarey,  Ross  and  Kennedy  have 
more  than  maintained  the  honor  of  the 
class  of  '98. 

The  results  of  the  recent  examinations 
are  certainly  of  a  very  gratifying  nature. 
Every  one  did  well  and  some  exceedinglj' 
well.  Father  McDermotfs  philosophy 
class  did  unusually  good  work,  and  then, 
too,  cpiite  crushed  those  aspiring  fresh- 
men on  tlie  diamond.  The  other  classes 
did  not  care  to  meet  them  after  this  feat, 
so  that  the  philosophers  are  now  the  un- 
disputed champions  of  '97. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

L\  conformity  with  the  wise  suggestions 
of  their  English  class  author,  the  sopho- 
mores have  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  in  company  with  the  Muses' 
most  cherished  clients,  Homer  and  Virgil. 

"By  Homer's  works  you  study  and  delight. 
Read  them  Iiy  day  and  meditate  l)y  night." 

"Still  with  itself  composed,  his  text  peruse 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  JIautuau  Muse." 

Continue  in  the  pleasing  friendship  of 
the  Muses  and  their  fa\-orite  proteges 
wise  "sophs."  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  lament  our  waywardness, 
and  once  you  are  rejected  by  the  Muses 
you  can  scarcely  ever  regain  their  esteem. 
Take  the  interests  of  the  Bulletin  of  '98 
to  heart  and  let  it  profit  liy  the  fiivors  ac- 
corded 3'ou. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  students  have  by  no  means  ended 
their  year's  work  wath  the  final  examina- 
tions. They  have  still  to  con  over  Latin 
and  Greek  exercises,  and  Plato  gives  them 
plenty  material  to  busy  themselves  with 
till  the  very  last  day  of  class. 

The  freshmen  are  now  con\-inced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  sedate  philosophers 
not  merely  in  intellectual  matters,  but 
even  on  the  diamond.  In  the  recent 
game,  O'Neill  put  the  sphere  over  the 
plate  with  genuine  Scholastic  subtleness, 
so  that  the  "freshies"  narrowlj- escaped 
a  shut  out. 
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Those  who  were  jDromoted  during  the 
year  from  the  First  Academic  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  creditably.  They 
have  captured  some  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  class. 

The  athletes  of  the  freshmen  held  their 
own  on  the  field  day.  Several  of  them 
had  excellent  records  as  academicians  last 
year. 

The  freshmen  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  enjoying  the  instruction  of  such  worthy 
Professors  as  Rev.  Father  Hehir  in  Clas- 
sics, Father  Lee  in  English,  and  Father 
Goodman  in  Mathematics.  Their  work, 
too,  reflects  great  credit  on  these  able 
Professors.  ~" 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
Chemistry  work  of  the  year.  Several  in- 
cidents will  serve  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Freshman  Chemistry  Class  of 
'97.  The  stories  told  about  them  are 
rich.  Mr.  Schroeffel's  weekly  lectures 
were  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Glynn  and  Frank  Hopper 
intend  making  a  2000  mile  tour  througli 
the  Western  States  on  the  wheel  during 
vacation.  They  will  visit  the  lake  coasts 
and  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  col- 
leges of  the  west,  making  a  call  on  some 
of  their  western  friends  and  student  ac- 
quaintances. We  wish  them  a  pleasant 
tour. 

Collins  led  the  class  in  the  last  two  ex- 
aminations, although  he  came  from  the 
First  Academic  only  at  Christmas. 

Resmeroski  worked  hard  for  the  field 
day  but  did  not  capture  a  single  prize. 
Quite  an  unusual  incident. 

FIRST  flCADEMIC. 

The  work  of  the  First  Academic  lias 
been  marked  witli  very  perceptible  im- 
provement. The  results  of  the  final  ex- 
aminations, contrasted  with  those  of  the 
first  term,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  ener- 
getic professor,  Mr.  Schroeffel.  The  stu- 
dents who  entered  the  class  after  Christ- 
mas also  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

S.  Liesenjohann  deserves  special  men- 
tion for  his  good  work  in  the  financial  in- 


terests of  the  Bulletin.  His  success  in 
procuring  subscribers  and,  especially',  ad- 
vertisements among  the  business  men  of 
the  Southside,  was  very  commendable. 

The  Freshman  Class  of  '98  will  count 
a  considerable  number  if  all  the  academi- 
cians advance,  as  they  probablj^  will. 

Geo.  Sehalz  was  confirmed  bj'  lit.  Rev. 
Bishop  Phelan  on  Pentecost  Sunday. 

SECOND  fqCADEMlC. 

The  students  of  the  Second  Academic 
who  entered  the  elocutionary  contest  for 
the  medal,  exhibited  decided  talent  in 
that  line.  Next  year  promises  to  see  a 
very  interesting  struggle,  as  ambition  has 
already  drawn  many  of  them  to  seek  for 
honors. 

.John  .J.  Broderick  was  called  away  from 
college  l:>efore  the  close  of  the  year.  He 
left  Pittsburg  for  Chicago,  but  promises 
an  early  return  in  September. 

Thomas  Dugan  played  a  good  game  on 
the  college  baseluill  team  during  the  sea- 
son. He  will  doubtless  be  one  of  our 
best  men  in  '98. 

The  boys  all  wonder  whether  they  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  their  pre- 
sent esteemed  j^rofessor.  Father  Giblin, 
next  year.  Father  Giblin  must  have 
made  a  decided  impression  on  the  young 
students.  They  were  awe-stricken  at  his 
vast  stock  of  classical  stories  and  fables. 
The  work  of  the  class,  too,  was  character- 
ized by  signal  success.  The  students  all 
wish  him  a  very  pleasant  vacation  after 
his  hard  efforts  during  the  year  in  their 
behalf 

.John  McKeever  received  thcSacrament 
of  Confirmation  on  Pentecost  Sunday. 
John  also  deserves  public  mention  for  his 
earnest  work  in  soliciting  advertisements 
for  the  BrLLETiN.  He  was  very  success- 
ful. 

THIRD  fqCADEMlC. 

The  Third  Academic  was  one  of  the 
largest  classes  of  the  j'ear,  and,  if  all  pier- 
severe,  we  shall  have  a  fine  class  of  gra- 
duates at  the  end  of  their  course. 

E.  Toerge  showed  himself  a  skilful 
twirler  for  the  second  team. 
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Valentine  Oklshue's  aggregation  t'roni 
the  Rippey  Athletic  Club  twice  met  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  aggressive  junior 
boarders.  Valentine  himself  put  up  a 
good  game  at  first  base. 

Albert  Eschman  was  quite  an  attraction 
at  the  elocutionar}'  contest.  Both  his 
recitation  and  solo  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. 

Raj-mond  J.  Daschbach  is  becoming 
an  artist  under  Mr.  Sonnefeld's  careful 
training.  His  specimens  of  drawing  and 
sketching  evoked  very  favorable  com- 
ment. 

Roliert  E.  Moran  also  attracted  much 
attention  by  his  really  talented  work. 
He  exhibits  the  taste  of  a  genuine  artist. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  class  that  graduated  this  j-ear  from 
the  business  course  was  rather  small  when 
compared  to  that  of  other  years.  Only 
seven  entered  the  final  graduating  exami- 
nations, and  from  these  three  were  chosen 
as  the  graduates  of  '97.  The  others  will 
wait  for  the  good  things  in  store  for  next 
year.  j\Iany  changes  and  improvements 
are  in  contemplation. 

Kennedy  and  Phalen  strove  hard  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  on  the  Field  Day. 
They  captured  some  valuable  prizes. 

Henry  is  the  coming  twentieth  century 
book-keeper. 

"Eat,  drink  and  grow  fat. "— McBride. 

Of  the  graduates  all  have  responsible 
positions  in  waiting.  Henry  soon  re- 
sumes business  duties  and  Turnblacer  is 
already  engaged.  GreaHsh,  very  pro- 
bahly,  goes  to  West  Point. 

Hopper  will  make  a  bicycle  tour  of  the 
Western  States  during  vacation. 

Doherty  expects  to  taste  the  delights 
of  a  mountain  encampment. 

Hanlon  and  Shields  are  among  the  best 
players  of  the  First  team,  while  Doherty 
md  Unger  led  the  Reserves. 

Phalen  is  becoming  quite  an  athlete. 
He  vaults  eight  feet  and  a  half  and  jumps 

class  occasionall3^ 

Kelly  manifested  great  interest  in  gym- 


nastics towards  the  close  of  the  year.  A 
little  sooner  and  we  might  have  seen 
something  good  on  tick!  day.  ^^'illiam, 
however,  thought  himself  unprepared  and 
so  entered  no  events. 

FRENCH  flND  GERMfIN  CLASSES. 

The  French  classes  have  been  doing  ex- 
cellent work  during  the  past  year.  The 
first  class,  under  Mr.  Galette,  studied 
with  great  jjleasure  and  advantage  Fene- 
lon's  delightful  cla.ssic,  '^Telcmaque,^^  and 
under  the  able  instruction  of  a  true 
French  gentleman,  have']  acquired  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  difficult  art  of  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  that  beautiful 
language. 

The  second  class,  under  an  experienced 
French  master.  Rev.  Father  Hehir,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Souvestre's  ''^Un 
Philosoph  sous  les  Toits.^^  They  have 
greatly  .profited  by  the  perusal  of  this  ex- 
quisite work.  A  few  more  years  will 
make  some  of  them  adepts  in  the  French 
tongue. 

German,  too,  has  been  the  object  of 
special  studj'  and  attention.  Of  course 
with  many  students  familiar  with  that 
language  from  their  earliest  years,  the 
German  classes  have  maintained  quite  a 
high  standard.  The  first  class,  under  the 
able  tutorage  of  Mr.  A.  Beck,  has  read 
three  of  Schiller's  great  works.  Die  Jung- 
frau  von  Oiieans,  Die  Piccolomini  and 
Wallenstelii' s  Tod.  The  History  of  the 
Vaterland  has  also  received  considerable 
attention. 

The  second  class,  under  Mr.  Jos.  Dan- 
ner,  has  been  jjerusing  ' '  Wilhelm  Tell. ' ' 
and  the  grammatical  study  of  the  lang- 
uage and  German  History  were  objects  of 
special  work. 

All  the  lower  classess,  both  French  and 
German,  have  been  laboring  very  success- 
fully at  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments 
of  both  tongues.  In  fact,  our  opportuni- 
ties for  gaining  the  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  exceptionably  good,  and 
the  students,  generalh',  are  wise  enough 
to  appreciate  them  and  utilize  these  ad- 
vantages. The  attendance  at  all  the 
classes  during  the  year  has  been  full  and 
regular. 
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FIRST  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

On  June  ITtli,  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  five  young  students  had  the  in- 
estimable hapjjiness  of  receiving  their 
First  Holy  Communion.  They  were:  T. 
Shea,  J.  King,  W.  Barrett,  J.  Chambers 
and  F.  Satters.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  been  under  the  instruction  of  Rev. 
Father  Giblin  and  tlieir  serious  and  de- 
viiut  mien  portrayed  a  verj'  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  priceless  l)lessing  about  to 
l)e  bestowed  upon  them.  Rev.  Father 
.Murpliy  otlieiated  at  the  solemn  High 
Mass  and  also  preached  a  very  appro- 
priate and  eloquent  sermon,  reminding 
the  boys  of  the  grandeur  of  the  |irivilege 
accorded  them  and  exhorting  them  to 
correspond  faithfully  through  life  to  the 
graces  so  abundantly  conferred  upon 
them.  The  college  Chapel  was  tastefully 
decorated  for  the  occasion  and  a  large 
number  of  the  happy  First  C'ommuni- 
cants'  iriends  had  gathered  there  t(.)  wit- 
ness the  ceremony.  Solemn  Benediction 
and  tlie  usual  procession  of  the  Most 
H<_)1}'  Sacrament,  held  inside  owing  to  the 
unfa\'orable  state  of  the  weather,  closed 
the  c;.\ercises  of  this  fruitful  day. 


•j-'j* 


ATHLETICS. 

TiiK  past  year  does  not  yield  to  any  of 
its  predecessors  as  regards  athletics  at  the 
college.  On  the  gridiron,  last  fall,  the 
fdotljall  team  gained  some  notable  victor- 
ies while  it  continued  to  play.  Its  ab- 
i-iipt  dismemberment  was  not  without 
very  beneficial  effects.  0  u  t  s  i  d  e  r  s  are 
n(]  longer  admitted  to  play  on  any  of  the 
teams  claiming  connection  ^vith  Hol_y 
Ghost  College.  These  teams  must  be 
composed  strictly  of  students.  This  was 
the  excellent  ruling  of  our  Rev.  President 
last  fall  and  it  was  greeted  with  undis- 
guised satislaetion  by  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. Our  football  team  of  'flT-'DS  will 
be  drawn  chietly  from  last  year's  second 
team.  The  material  is  very  promising 
and,  witli  early,  careful  training,  will 
make  a  formidabls  eleven.  We  trust  that 
the   team    next   fall   will  hn  such  as  to 


eclipse  the  records  of  other  j^ears.  The 
growing  interest  in  athletics  requires  that 
our  representative  team  be  cajjable  of 
meeting  honorably  all  the  best  local 
clubs.  Steady  and  assiduous  practice 
will  be  the  leavening  power  of  the  mater- 
ial that  is  to  compose  it,  and  let  prepara- 
tions begin  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
opening  of  school. 

^\'ith  regard  to  the  work  of  last  year 
\Xti  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful.  The 
indoor  training  during  the  winter  season, 
under  the  instruction  of  ^Ir.  Schwimle, 
has  i^roven  very  lieneficial  to  the  stu- 
dents. Evidence  of  its  good  effect  is  dis- 
cernible in  ever}'  branch  of  athletics.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  the  very  prudent 
suggestions  made  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  gymnastic  classes  last  April  by  our 
Rev.  President  were  foithfuUy  heeded 
and  carried  out.  There  never  has  been 
such  interest  manifested  in  practice  work. 
Whoever  could  see  the  faithful,  courage- 
ous, assiduous  and  determined  efforts  of 
the  young  athletes  would  unhesitatingly 
admit  the  beneficial  effects  of  Athletics 
on  the  character  and  formation  of  college 
men.  And  the  class  work,  too,  seems  to 
have  progressed  through  the  renewed  life 
and  vigor  infused  into  the  students.  The 
recent  examinations  amply  illustrate  the 
old  belief  that  the  best  athletes  are  oft 
times  the  best  students.  This  is  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  well-exercised 
and  vigorous  body,  and  of  a  mind  and 
judgment  drawn  out  in  close  and  event- 
ful contests. 

The  usual  enthusiasm  is  manifested  for 
baseball.  TIh^  work  of  the  first  team  is 
^•ery  satisfactory.  True^  they  have  fre- 
quently met  defeat,  Init  it  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  very  best  clubs  of  this  sec- 
tion. Facts  speak  for  themselves.  Most 
of  the  players  have  yet  several  years  to 
stay  and  prospects  for  a  fine  team  next 
year  are  gratifying.  All  the  men  showed 
up  well.  Burns,  in  the  box,  was  a  tower 
of  strength  and  his  clever,  persevering 
work  deserves  e^-ery  commendation.  Mc- 
Garey  and  Howard  have  quite  come  up 
to  the  expectations  which  their  playing 
on  last  year's  second  team  aroused.  Han- 
Ion,  Shields  and  Broderick  have  put  up 
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great  games,  ;vhile  all  the  others  have 
satisfied  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  ^le- 
Bride's  injury  in  the  early  season  lost  to 
the  team  a  very  promising  player. 

The  Reserves  have  also  put  up  some 
good  playing  during  the  season.  They 
have  had  frequent  games  aljroad-  and 
made  a  good  impression.  The  pitchers, 
Toerge,  Webster  and  Dohertj',  were  men 
of  promise  and  no  "easy  things""  for  their 
opponents,  who,  by  the  way,  happened 
sometimes  to  be  head  and  shoulders  taller, 
making  (juite  a  contrast  with  the  small 
stature  of  most  of  the  Reserves.  Doherty 
also  took  turns  behind  the  bat.  He 
showed  himself  a  good  all-round  player 
and  will  doubtless  be  among  our  leaders 
in  "98.  The  Reserves"  record  so  far  is 
one  of  which  they  may  be  proud  and  we 
hope  thej'  will  continue  the  excellent 
showing. 

Haxdb.\ll  is  now  inaugurated  as  one 
of  the  recognized  games  at  the  college. 
Our  Rev.  President  manifests  great  in- 
terest in  the  game,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  now  a  fine  alley  which  he  very 
kindly  provided  for  us.  It  is  certainh' 
an  excellent  sport  for  diversion  and  exer- 
cise, as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
no  recreation  has  yet  seen  the  alley 
deserted.  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Hopper 
among  the  day  boys,  Henry  and  Burns 
among  the  Senior  Boarders,  Moran,  Sack- 
ville  and  O'Connor  among  the  .Juniors. 
Callahan  and  Retka  of  the  Scholastics, 
have  become  adepts  in  the  sport. 

Rumors  are  that  Pittsburg  College  will 
send  a  relay  team  to  the  meet  at  Schenley 
Park,  .July  4th.  There  is  good  sprinting 
material  in  the  college  and,  doubtless, 
many  local  teams  would  find  themselves 
hard  pressed  in  preserving  the  honors. 
We  see  no  reason  for  Pittsburg  College 
not  entering  more  prominently  in  affairs 
of  this  kind.  We  rei^eat,  the  material  is 
here  and  why  not  develop  it  ?  A^'e  hope 
to  see  a  relaj'  team  out  on  the  Fourth  and 
ere  Ciuite  sure  of  a  good  showing. 

Messrs.  Lajoie,  the  great  batter  of  the 
Philadelphia  BasebaU  Club  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  and  pitcher  Fifield  of  the 


same  Club,  recently  gave  the  lioys  an  ex- 
hibition of  National  League  twirling  and 
hitt'.ng.  Jvajoie's  easy  and  natural  tact 
in  wielding  the  stick  quite  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  students. 


NINETEENTH 
flNNUflL  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  XiueteL-uth  Annual  Ciiinnicuetnient  came 
off  auspiciously  at  the  Bijou  Theater,  Tuesday, 
.June  •2'2.  The  exercises  were  jji-esided  over  by 
the  Kitiht  Rev.  Bishop  Phelan,  and  were  atten- 
tively I'oUoAved  by  a  very  select  audience.  It  was 
especially  pleasing  to  notice  the  large  number  of 
past  students  who  were  present — it  exceeded  that 
of  any  previoiLs  year.  The  following  is  what  the 
Pittsburg   OithoUc  says  of  the  oommeucemeut  : 

"Tlie  Xineteenth  Annual  Commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Pittsburg  Catholic  College  were 
held  Tuesday  night  iu  the  Bijou  Theater.  Au 
immense  audience  was  present,  every  available 
seat  being  (X^cupied  long  before  8  o'clock. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  presided.  Among  the 
Rev.  clergy  on  the  stage  were  Very  Rev.  Joieph 
Eigenmann.  Provincial  of  the  Holy  Ghost  co'i- 
gregation  ;  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  President  of 
the  College  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Oster,  Rev.  JI.  Hehir 
and  Rev.  J.  Grifliu.  The  boxes  were  occupied 
by  visiting  elerg\'  and  near  relatives  of  the 
graduates.  The  graduates  were  dressed  in  the 
regulation  cap  and  gown.  Sitting  behind  them 
were  the  glee  club  and  other  college  societies  be- 
decked in  the  college  eolor.s,  red  and  blue. 

Tlie  graduates  were  Terrence  C.  Gi-realish, 
Patrick  J.  Henry  and  Charles  A.  Tumblaeer,  iu 
the  business  department,  and  Joseph  A.  Calla- 
han, Lawrence  R.  Knorr,  Albeit  J.  Loeffler,  Theo- 
dore J.  JIaniecki,  Francis  A.  Retka,  John  X. 
Wietrzynski  and  Wm.  J.  Lamb,  in  the  classical 
and  scientific  departments.  The  Latin  saluta- 
tory was  delivered  by  John  X.  Wietrzynski,  and 
the  valedictorj-  by  Albert  J.  Loelfler. 

Tlie  orations  were:  "American  Literature," 
Joseph  A.  Callahan;  "The  Study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture," (in  German,)  Lawrence  R.  ICnorr,  "The 
Res]ionsi1jilities  of  Xations, "  Francis  A.  Retka. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  addresses  was  most 
excellent,  and  the  deliNery  clear  and  distinct, 
showing  admirable  elocutionary  training. 

Interspei-sed  between  the  addresses  were  excel- 
lent musical  selections,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
solos  and  choruses  by  the  college  students  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  J.  Griffin. 

Following  the  orations,  the  Rev.  President  of 
the  College  read  the  list  of  distinctions  in  the  non- 
graduating  classes,  prefacing  the  proclamation 
with  a  forcible  and  timely  address.  He  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  develoi)meut  and  culture  of 
our  intellect  as  the  chief  portion  of  this  work.    He 
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then  referred  to  the  special  reasons  proniptinj;  the 
Catholic  College  to  favor  and  I'oster  a  thorough 
education,  saying  the  Church  reaches  out  I'or  the 
heart.  He  stated  that  that  work  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  in  this  country,  because  of  the 
absence  of  endowments  for  secondaro  or  higher 
education;  adding,  that  Creighton  College,  of 
Omaha,  and  tlie  Cahill  School,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  the  only  Catliolio  institutions  ^vhich  have 
real  and  permanent  endowments.  He  closed  by 
saying  that  the  Catholic  clergj*  have  devoted  them- 
selves and  sacrificed  their  talents  to  accomplish 
"that  noblest  of  education's  works — to  raise  up 
good  and  true  men  for  God  and  country." 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Gold  Medal  for  El(x;ution,  Division  II.,  Edward 
H\ighes;  Division  I.,  Charles  Mellou. 

Gold  Medals  tor  E.Kcellent  Deportment,  Junior 
B(ia\ders,  'U'.e  aetjuo" — John  H.  Sackville  and 
Charles  A.  McDonald. 

Gold  Medal  I'or  E.Kcellent  Deportment,  Senior 
Boarders,  William  J.  Downes. 

Gold  Medal  I'or  Book-keeiiing,  Patrick  J.  Henry. 

Gold  Medal  for  highest  average.  Business  Course, 
Charles  D.  Turnblaoer. 

Gold  Medal  for  Classics  and  Pliilosopliy,  John 
N.  Wietrzynski. 

Gold  Medal  for  Holy  Scripture,  Ea\vrenoe  K. 
Knorr. 

Gold  Medal  for  highest  average,  Clas.sical  De- 
partment, Joseph  A.  Callahan. 

Bishop  Phelan  Gold  Medal  for  Excellence,  Albert 
J.  Loeffler. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  brief  addross  and 
blessing  by  the  lit.  licr.  Bislioii. 

List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and 
Honor  Certificates, 

AT   THE 

FOURTH  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD   IN 

JUNE,  1897. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  ceut. ;  to 
obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  tliose  ^vho  obtained  Honor 
Certificates.  Tliese  Certiticates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects, 
provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  00  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

Barrett  William  M.— P,  Bible  History,  His- 
tory, Arithmetic,  Gcogra]iby. 

D,  Penmanship,  Religion,  English. 
CllAMHERS  John  A. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy. 

D,  Penmanship. 


*CoLL  John  J.— D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  Geo- 
graphy, History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 

Flocker  William— D,  Penmanship. 

King  Joseph  T.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy. 

D,  Arithmetic,  English,  Penmanship. 

O'Connor  Joseph— P,  Religion,  History,  Cieo- 
graphy,  English. 

D,  Penmanship. 

"O'CoNNOK  William  J.— P,  Religion,  History, 
Bible  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 

*Healf  Edward- P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,    History,    Bible   History, 
Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 

Vetter  Clarence  A. — P,  Religion. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

Brennan  J.— D,  Religion,  History. 
*CouziNS  Richard  J.-P,  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  English,  Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
"Cypheet  Clark  T.— P,  English. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Pen- 
manship, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Zoology. 
*Daschbach  Raymond  J.— P,  Religion,  Latin, 
English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  History,  Geography. 
Decker  Thomas  B.— P,    Religion,    Arithmetic, 
English,  Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,  Latin,  German,  Penmanship. 
DuGAsr  Andrew- P,  English. 

D,  Latin,  Penmanship. 
Eschman  Albert  J.— P,   English,    Arithmetic, 
Latin,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship. 
Goodman  Frank  J.^P,   Religion,    Arithmetic, 
English,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship. 
*Golden  Frank  J.  — P,    Religion,    Geography, 
History,   Latin,   English,    Arithmetic,   Alge- 
bra, Zoology. 

D,  Penmanship. 
'*HuGHES  Edward— P,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,  Latin,  English,  German, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*KiLEY  William  J.  — P,  Religion,    Aiithiuetic, 
English,  .Vlgebra. 

D,    History,     Book-keeping,    Zoology, 
Geography,  Penmanship. 
KossLER  H.  S. — P,  History,   English,   Arithme- 
tic,   Geography,    Latin,    Zoology,    Penman- 
ship. 

D,  Algebra. 
Krakau  J.  J. — P,    Religion,    History,    Geogra- 
phy, Latin,  English,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
D,  German. 
Lamar  Heu.man — P,   Latin,    English,    German, 

Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
Mabold  Ray'MOND  C  — P,    Latin,     Arithmetic, 
English,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
D,  Zoology. 
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*MoEAN  Wm.  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Zoo- 
logy, Algebra. 

D,  Penn  luship. 
*M0KAN  RoBT.  E.— P,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Arithme- 
tic, Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*,MiKPHY  Jno.  p.— P,  Religion,    History,    Geo- 
graphy, English,  French,   Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra. 

D,  Latin,  German,  Zoology,  Penman- 
ship. 
*>IcDoSAl.D  C.  A. — P,    History,     Penmanship, 
Geography. 

D,  Religion,  Latin,  English,  Zoology, 
Arithmetic. 
*OLDSHrE    Val.    J.  — P,    German,     Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,  lieligion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*Rahe  Albert  M. — P,  Religion,   History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,    German,    Book-keeping,    Penman- 
ship. 
*RiHN  Theo.  L. — P,  Religion,  History,  English, 
Geography,  Zoology. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Penmanship. 
Ry.\n  James — P,    Religion,    Latin,    Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,  English,  Penmanship,  Zoology. 
■  Ry.\N  Stephen  T. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy,   English,     German,     Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
D,  Penmanship. 
KdEHEiG  Geo.  A.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  English, 

Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penman.ship. 
*Sackville  J.  H.— P,   Religion,   History,   Geo- 
•jraphy,  English,  .Viithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  Latin,  Zoology,  Penm.anship. 
ScHLEGEL  John— P,  English,  Zoology,  Arithme- 
tic. 

D,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Shanahan  J.  P.— P,  Religion,   Latin,  Engli.sb, 
Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
D,  Penmanship. 
*.50ULAKn  C.  J.— P,  Religion,  English,  German, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping, 
Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*Stalko\vski  Adam  S.— P,    Religion,    English, 
French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
D,  Poli.-h,  Latin,  Penmanship. 
ToERGE  E.— P,  History,  Geography,  Zoology. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
Walsh  Morris  A.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy,   English,     German,     Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
T),  Penmanship. 
*Webstek  William — P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
D,  Latin. 


Weight  Thomas— P,  Religion,  Latin,   English, 
Algebra. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

*Barrett  Enw.  V.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Latin,  English,  Greek,  Algebra. 
D,  French,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 
Brislix  Wm.  J.  — P,  Greek,    English,    German, 

Latin. 
*Dewey  Clarence  J.— P,  English,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Ger- 
man,  French,   Arithmetic,   Botany,  Penman- 
ship. 
*DuNCAN  Samuel  J.— P,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*Glynn  Wm.  H.— P,  Religion,  History,  Latin, 
Geography,  English,  French,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
*Halleran  William  A.— P,    History,     Latin, 
Geography,  Greek,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.  English,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 
*Huettel  Jno.  J.— P,  Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Algebra,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

Jerozal  Frank P,  Greek,  German. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penman- 
ship. 
MiHM  Edw.  W.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geology, 
Geography,  English,  Greek,  German,  Pen- 
manship. 
*iVIuEPHY  William  E. — P,  German. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  Greek, 
English,   French,   Arithmetic,   Botany,  Alge- 
bra, Religion,  Peumanshiij. 
*JIcGervey  Paul  J.— P,  Religion. 

D,  History,   Geography,  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  German,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Alge- 
bra, Penmanship. 
McKeever  John  A.— P,    History,    Geography, 
Latin,  Greek,  French. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
ship,  Botany,  Algebra. 
McMahox  John  F.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 
D,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
McMullen  Leo  A.— P,  Latin,   Greek,    Botany, 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish. 
McNeill  John  J.  — P,  Religion,  History, J.atiu, 
Geography,  English,  Greek,  French. 
D,  German,  Penmanship. 
"O'Connor  Patrick— P,  Latin,  Greek,  History, 
Geography. 

D,  Religion,  English,  German,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
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Keus  John— P,  Greek,  History,  Geograpby,  Ger- 
man, Frencb. 

D,  Religion,   Englisb,   Botany,   Aritli- 
metic,  Algelira,  Penmanship. 
*Reili,y  James  J.— P,  Latin,   Greek,   Zoology, 
Peumausbip. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geograpby,  Eng- 
lisb,  German,   Frencb,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry. 
Reilly  John  D.— P,  Religion,   History,  Greek, 
Geograpby,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
D,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*YonszKO  Frank  J.— P,    Frencb,     Arithmetic, 
Algebra 


T>,  Religion,    English,    German,    Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
McCann  Alfred— P,  Religion,  History,  Greek, 
Geology. 

D,  English,  Latin,  German,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*McEi.LlGOTT  W.M.  J.— P,  History,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  Geology,  Geometry,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  German,  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship. 
Mellon  Chas.  H.— P,  Religion,   History,   Geo- 
metry. 

D,  English,  German,  Algebra,   Arith- 


metic, Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eng-      Schaefee  Louis  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish    Latin,    Greek,    German,   Botany,   Pen-  lish,  French,  Geology. 

'  '  D,  German,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 

ScHALZ  Geo.— P,   Religion,    History,  '  English, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  Geology. 


manship. 
*DUGAN  Thos.  F.— P,  Religion,    History,    Geo- 
grapby, English. 

D,  French,  Penmanship. 
•xBrfeckner  Emil  E.— P,  History,  Geography, 
Latin,  French. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Greek,  German, 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 


D,  German,  Penmanship. 
'Walker  W.m.  O.— P,    Religion,     Greek,    Geo- 
logy- 

D,  History,   English,   Latin,   German, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 


FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

Bafmgartner  Jos.— P,  Religion,  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

I),  German,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 
Crichan  Wm.  j.— P,  Religion,  Latin,  Geometry, 
Geology. 

D,  History,  English,   Algcln-a,   Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 


SENIOR  BUSINESS  CLASS. 

Aend  M.  E.— P,  Religion,  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship, Correspondence. 

Caee  Geo.  D. — P,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Cor- 
respondence. 

Doherty  Hugh  B. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship, 
Correspondence. 


*Downes  Wm.  j.— P,  Geology,    Latin,    Greek,       dowling  H.  J.— P,  English,  Arithmetic,  Book 


(ierman,    Geometry,    Arithmetic,    Penman- 
ship. 

D.  Religion,  History,  English. 
Frost  V.— P,  History,    Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Geometry,  Geology,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Penmanship. 
"Gilleece  John  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geo- 
metry, Geology.  ' 

D,  English,    Latin,    Greek,    German, 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Gillespie  P.  A.— P,    Religion,    History,    Eng- 
lish. 

D,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 
*Grunen\vald  John  B.— P,    Religion,     I,atin, 
Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Geology. 

D,  History,   English,   German,   Arith- 
metic, Penmanship. 
*Henney  Bernard  J.— P,    English,     Algebra. 
Latin,  Geology. 

D,  German,  Arithmetic,  Religion,  Pen- 
manship. 


keeping.  Correspondence,  PenmanshiiJ. 

DowLiNG  W.  J. — P,  Religion,  Correspondence, 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

*Garovi  C.  J. — P,  D,  Latin,  Religion,  English, 
Book-keeping. 

HoBSON  T. — P,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

"'■'Kane  C.  J. — P,  D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Arithnietic,  Penman- 
ship, Corresjiondence. 

Kelly  W.  L. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial    Law,    Eng- 
lish, Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 

KlECHNEE  Wm.  L. — P,  Religion,"  Commercial 
Law,  Book-keeping,  English,  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

KoSMALEWicz  Jos.  B. — P,   Book-kceping,    Cor- 
respondence, Religion. 
D,  Penmanship. 

McCann  Wm.  F.— P,  Religion,  Book-keeping, 
Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Correspondence. 


KiLLMEYEU  Herman  J.-P,  Religion,   History,       pjj^^EN  Edw.  P.-P,  Religion,  English,   Bool^ 


Engli.sh,  Latin    Algebra, 


keeping.  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 


D,    Geometry,    Arithmetic,     Penman-      ^^^^  ^  _p_  Religion,   Commercial   Law,  Book- 
^1''  keeping.  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

*Liesenjohann  S.-P,  Latin,   Greek,    Algebra,       gj^gLDS  E.-P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Eng- 


Geologv. 


lish.  Correspondence. 
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Unger  J.  J. — P,  Religion,    Book-keeping,    Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
Ungee   S.  E.— P,    Book-keeping,    Penmanship, 

Correspondence. 
WoOLEY  R.  W. — P,  Commercial   Law,  English, 
Correspondence. 

D,  Religion,     Book-keeping,   Penman- 
ship. 
Donnelly  W. — P,    Commercial   Law,   English, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Hanlon  John — P,  English,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,    Commercial   Law,    Pen- 
manship, Correspondence. 
Hopper  Frank  — P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law, 
English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 
D,  Penmanship. 
Kennedy'  John — P,   Commercial    Law,    Book- 
keeping, Correspondence. 

D,  Religion,  English, 
*iIcBRlDE  THOMA.S  C— P,    Religion,     English, 
Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Al'L  Edw.  — P,  Church  History,   History,  Latin, 
Greek,  Geometry. 

D,  English,  German. 
*Beady  Jas.  L. — P,    Church   History,    Ancient 
History,  Cireek,  Geometry. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Algebra,  Physics. 
Brent  A.  Sidney*— P,  Church  History,    Latin, 
Ancient  History,   English,   Greek,   German, 
French. 

D,  Physics. 
^Collins  Thos.  J. — P,  Church  History,  Ancient 
History,  Greek,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
D,  English,  Latin,  French,  Physics. 
*Gaeeigan  Jas.  J. — P,  C.hurch  History,  Greek, 
Ancient  History,  English,  Algebra,  Physics, 
Geometry. 

D,  Latin,  German,  French. 
Halaburda  Jos.  F. — P,  Ancient  History,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
D,  German,  Physics. 
*KossLEE  A.  jr. — P,  Ancient   History,  English, 
Latin. 

D,  Church  History,  Geometry. 
*Keupinski  M.  a. — P,  English,   Latin,   Greek, 
German,  French,  Physics. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  History. 
*JlAHEE  P.  E.— P,    Church    History,      English 
History,    English,    Latin,    Greek,   German, 
Geometry,  Physics. 
D,  Algebra. 
MONOGHAN  Jos.  F.— P,  Church   History,    Eng- 
lish,   History,    English,    German,    Algebra, 
Physics. 

D,  Geometry. 
Resmeeoski  Noebert  J. — P,  English,  Physics, 
Algebra. 

D,  Church   History,  English   History, 
Latin,  Geometry. 


Walsh  Richard  A.— P,  Chnrch  History,  Eng- 
lish History,  Algebra. 

D,  English,  Geometry,  Physics. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

*Enright  Jno.  F. — P,  Church  History,  English 
History,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  English,  German,  French,  Physics, 
Geometry. 
*FlNNEY'  Chas.  D.— P,  French,  Physics. 

D,  Church   History,  English   History, 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
^McVean  Jno.  A. — P,  Greek,  Geometry. 

D,  Church   History,  English   History, 
English,  Latin,  Algebra,  Physics. 
*Meyer  Leo  L. — P,    English     History,    Latin, 
Greek. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  German, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics. 
*RUDOLPH  CHA.S.  C— P,  English  History,  Greek. 
D,  Church    History,    English,    Latin, 
German,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics. 
Weenn  Thos.  A. — P,  Church  History,  English 
History,    Latin,   Greek,   German,  Geometry, 
Physics. 

D,  English,  French. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

HlllN  Chas.  A.— P,  French. 

D,    Scripture,    Greek,    Trigonometry, 
Geometry. 
*McCarthy  E.  J.— P,  Chemistry. 

D,  Scriptnre,  History,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Philosophy,  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry. 
McGarey  M.  a. — P,  Scripture,  History,  Latin, 
English,  French,  German,  Philosophy,  Geo- 
metry. 

D,  Greek,  Trigonometry. 
*0'Neil   J.  F.— P,    History,    English,    French, 
Greek,    Philosophy,     Trigonometry,    Chem- 
istry. 

D,  Scripture,  Latin,  Geometry. 
Opprci  A.  G. — P,  Scripture,  Latin,  Philosophy. 

D,  History,  English,  French. 
*Eoss  R.  A. — P,  History,  French,  Philosophy. 

D,  Scripture,    English,    Latin,  Greek, 
German,  Trigonometry,  Geometry. 
*Kennedy  M. — D,  Philosophy. 


N.  B.— The  names  of  students  who  were  absent 
from  E.xaminations  or  who  failed  to  pass  are  not 
given  in  the  .above  list;  also  the  names  of  Gra- 
duates are  omitted. 


Telephone   176  S.  S. 

Finest  Carriages  in  the  City. 

John  J.  Carney, 

Funeral  Director  and  Enibalnier, 

GENERAL 

H^iiiveiu  anil  Boarding  statiles,* 

2526  Carson  St., 
South  Side.  Pittsbui'g,  Pa. 

Residence,  2829  Sarah  Street. 

HEINZ'S. 


-Pickles 


*P1CKLE5.* 


^Mittias^  2i' 


0     2sy^  Is'  -i  t'  ^ 


%%, 


ConiinRrcial  Florist,, 

Hedding  Jlanb  and  gut  JloWcrA 

A  SPECIALTY. 

P.  0.  Box  No,  76,  CARRICK,  PA. 

...STANDS... 
in   Pittsburg  and  Southside   Markets. 

M.  NOBS, 

Slfil,  MflRBlE  ™  Glll[ 

WORKS, 

Fine  Cemetery  Worl(  a  Speciaity. 

Brownsville  Road,  27th  waid. 

Opposite  St.  Michacrs  t'cinetoi'y, 

PITTSBURG,  S.  S. 


WE   RECOMMEND 

FRED.  SCHWARTZ, 

Tlae  Cash.   Grrocex', 

85 1 27  Soutnern  Hve,  Hit.  Oliver,  Pa. 

As  the  proper  place  to   buy  your  Groceries, 
TRY    HIM  T 

TRY  FATHER  KNEIPP'S  COUGH  DROPS 

FOR         COUGHS,  COLDS, 

CONSTIPATION  and 
CONSUMPTIVE  RELIEF. 
For  Sale  liy  all  (irocers  and  Dnigs'ists. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS 


AND   DEALERS   IN 

FINE  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 
ALTAR  WINE 

A  SPECI.VLTY. 

544,-'46,-48  BROADWAY, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  KIMMEL, 

Funeral  Director, 

Livery,  Boarding  and  Sale 
Stables, 

Fine  C'arriasies  for  Funerals,  Weddings,  &c. 
Movinit'  Carehilly  Handled. 

51  Fourteenth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Telephone   S.  S.  146. 

^ ^ : 

SteelE-Wedles  Coinp'ij. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERIES, 

T'sa  ancl  Coffee  importers. 
— .If. 


J.  J.  LUCAS,       South  Water  and 
LaSalle  Streets, 
CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Sipocial  Institution 
SiiU'sniiin. 
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THE  FIRST  TERM. 


Class»  Wfi'c  resumed  in  the  euUege  on  Mondav,  Sejit.  (ith.  The  Solemn  High 
Ma.<s,  with  which  the  scholastic  year  is  usually  opened,  «as  celebrated  on  the 
following  AVednesday — the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rev. 
Father  Murphy  utHciated  at  the  ceremony,  with  I!ev.  Father  P.  A.  McDermott  as 
deacon,  and  Re\'.  Father  Hehir  as  sub-deacon.  l!e\'.  Father  Murphy  was  also 
tlie  preacher  of  the  occasion.  He  strove,  in  his  usual  earnest  manner,  to  impress 
upon  the  students  the  necessity  of  ]ilacing  lietore  themselves,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  neAV  year,  some  high,  worthy  ideal,  and  oi  earnest  and  consistent  effort 
toward  its  realization;  after  the  example  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  beginning  of 
whose  earthly  career  was  that  day  connnemorated.  Thus  they  would  most  suc- 
cessfully corresjKind  to  the  designs  lioth  of  (iod  and  their  parents,  manifested  by 
the    }iosition    in    whii-h    tliey    were    then  iilaccd. 

Maw  new  faces  were  Xo  lie  seen  among  the  thrung  of  students:  some  few  famil- 
iar (ines  also  were  missing. 

Thk  numlicr  of  lioarders  has  increased  consiileralily  and  already  sin-jjasses  that 
of  previous  years,  though  it  is  still  augmenting  every  few  days.  Some  of  them 
hail  from  distant  (juarters  and  almost  every  section  of  the  country  has  some 
representative  or  other.  The  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club  afford  decisive  evidence, 
both  of  their  increased  strength  and  of  the  excellent  musical  talent  to  be  found 
amongst  them. 

A  xoTEWoRTUv  feature  of  the  day  boys  who  entered  this  year  is  the  advanced 
grade  of  their  previous  studies.  Xo  small  number  of  them  passed  High  school 
entrance  examinations. 

The  scholastics  inaugurated  the  year  with  many  new  accessions.  Their  an- 
nual retreat  took  place  before  the  general  opening  of  school.  Several  other  recruits 
have  since  joined  their  ranks.  The  scholasticate  is  even  more  widely  representa- 
tive than  the  boarding  department,  some  of  its  memliers  coming  from  distant  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  present  year  promises  to  lie  a  banner  one  for  this  cate- 
gory. 

Several  of  the  prefects  and  graduates  of  '97  have  departed  for  the  No\'itiate  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  near  Philadelphia,  which  was  formally  dedi- 
cated during  the  month  of  August.  The  Bulletin  wishes  them  every  blessing  and 
success. 

The  number  of  excellent  voices  that  compose  the  College  Choir  this  year  gives 
rise  to  great  expectations  concerning  the  work  of  that  important  organization. 
The  material  is  in  every  way  superior  to  what  it  has  been  for  several  years. 
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Si:\KJ!AL  iliaiiiic^  lia\r  Ijt'eii  madr  in  the  Faculty  for  i\\v  present  year.  One 
(if  the  most  important  was  the  elian^e  of  disciplinarian.  ]!e\-.  Father  H.  MeDer- 
mott.  the  prefect  of  chsciphne  last  year,  is  now  lafioriiig  with  all  his  character- 
istic energy  in  Philadelphia.  He  lias  hccn  succeeded  hy  liev.  Father  P.  A.  :Mc- 
Dermott,  who  is  hy  no  means  a  stranger  to  his  new  function  and  whose  wise  leni- 
ency and  firnme.ss  the  students  highly  apjircriate.  Father  H.  McDerniott  has 
the  best  wishes  of  the  old  students  in  his  future  field. 

Fkihav,  Oct.  8th,  was  the  first  free  day  of  the  new  year.  It  was  granted  through 
the  kindness  of  Very  Pvev.  Father  Provincial,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Novitiate  where  he  had  heen  staying  for  son)e  time.  It  being  his  first  appearance 
in  the  college  this  year,  a  liody  of  the  students  assemliled  in  his  room  to  tender 
him  their  greetings.  The  \'cry  l!ev.  Father  received  them  in  his  usual  graci- 
ous manner,  and  concluded  his  brief  and  an'e(/tionate  remarks  by  declaring  the  day 
free.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  kindness  was  liighiy  a|)pi'eeiated  and  the  day 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Tni-:  Senior  J5usiness  Course  was  early  in  full  session,  Mr.  -1.  B,  'i'opham,  whose 
work  was  so  eminently  eliicient  last  year,  retains  control  of  this  departnienj  to  flic 
undisguised  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  [iroliable  number  of  graduates  far 
exceeds  that  of  last  year. 

TuK  gynniasium  has  been  ])laced  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wolf,  a  gentleman  very 
favorably  known  and  well  cjualified  for  the  position  which  he  holils.  The  regu- 
lar gynniastic  work  has  not  yet  been  fully  resumed  owing  to  the  ci.iiitinued  excellent 
weather.  Before  long,  however,  everything  will  be  in  full  session.  The  board- 
ers, day  boys  and  scholastics  have  ]>vn\  ai'ranged  in  classes  and  the  hours 
fixed.        ^Ir,   \\"olf  \vill  tind  some    very  good  material  to  work  U[Kin. 

In  the  Ibotball  team  of  this  yeai-  the  game,  as  a  recognized  j)art  of  college  ath- 
letics, was  gi\cn  its  decisive  trial.  The  work  of  the  season  determines  whether 
football  is  to  lie  continued  or  not.  The  memliers  of  the  team  know  their  duty. 
They  have   tieen  apprised  of  this   by  the   Rev.  President. 

Thk  usual  weekly  concerts  were  resumed  on  the  second  Sunday  of  October. 
The  jirogrammes  so  far  have  been  very  attractive  and  well  rendered.  The  Liter- 
ary Union  and  the  I.yceum  Society  have  already  held  several  interesting  debates 
and  both  organizations  anticipate  a  very  successful  year.  The  Orchestra  and  (Uee 
Club  ha\e  \)vvu  reorganized  and  appeared  in  the  concerts  with  great  effect.  Every 
one  should  take  these  I'oneerts  to  heart.  They  are  a  source  b(.)tli  of  pleasure  and 
of  instruction. 

.\i.i,  the  Sddalities  have  been  formed  and  oMicei's  elected  for  the  year.  Many 
nc\^■  students  have  applied  for  admission  into  the  respective  confraternities. 

'I'm-:  relics  of  St.  Koniulus.  which  were  temporarily  placed  in  exjiosition  on  the 
side  altar  at  the  close  of  scliool  last  year,  lunebccn  tran.sferred  to  their  dt'stined 
jiosition  at  the  foot  ol'  the  1  ligh  .\ltar,  whcri' they  now  repose  in  an  approjjriate- 
ly  ornamented  shrine.  We  earnestly  reconnnend  the  students  to  visit,  occasion- 
ally, the  shrine  of  the  bov-mai'lyi-. 

Tni':  annual  retreat  of  the  stutleuts  opened  on  Now  I'd,  with  a  sermon  by 
l\ev.  Father  llehii',  who  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  three  days,  and  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Most  ]b.1\-  Sacrament,       .Ml  the  students  were  in  attendance. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

T^HK  litcvaturi.'  of  AiiKTica.  .still  in  the  [icriiid  nf  its  infanry,  iios^sesses  nn  cither 
writer  wliose  lite  ami  works  lun'e  ereateil  a  uri^ater  stir  among  its  circle  of 
readers  than  the  poet  ami  romancer.  Edgar  Allan  I'oe.  This  we  tind  to  he  the 
ease  not  tln-oLigh  his  literary  in'oduetions  alone,  nnr  hecause  of  his  well-known 
wild  and  reckless  character, — hut  rather  tVom  hotli  eoinhined.  To  his  two-fold 
caret'V  the  student  of  human  nature,  intent  up.m  solving  the  i[Uestion  of  tlie  ac- 
companying infirmities  of  genius.  frei|uently  has  rt'course.  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  genius  is  often  nothing  more  than  frenzy — confoi-mahly  to  the  words  of  the 
poet  :  ■■(ireat  wits  ai-e  sure  to  mailness  near  allied."  I'oe  was,  indi'cd,  carried 
awav  hy  a  passion  for  (h'ink :  hut  we  must  imt  judge  his  nnsfortune  too  harslily. 
In  looking  ujion  the  dark  side  of  his  life,  n'e  uuist  rememher  that  this  one  natural 
weakness  was  happily  not  attended  hy  its  usual  accompaniments;  for  in  all  his 
works  we  do  not  meet  with  a  single  immoral  passage,  and  this,  under  tlie  circum- 
stances, redounds  with  special  force  to  his  c-redit.  \\'e  should  rather  pity  his  con- 
dition and  from  his  unfortunate  career  taki'  home  to  oursel\-es  a  lesson  that  will 
tend  to  a  [iroper  moulding  of  our  own  lives. 

Treating  of  Edgar  Allan  I'oe.  the  tirst  thing  \\ c  are  led  to  eonsider  is  his  tragic 
and  remarkalile  life,  in  which  we  hehold  the  sad  siiectacle  of  a  nolile  genius  en- 
gagcil  in  conihat  with  his  liaser  ]iassions  and  soon  heeoniing  an  easy  jirey  to  tliem. 

The  tragedy  Viegins  wdien  we  tind  our  ]H>et  an  orphan,  thrown  upcm  tlu>  eold 
world  in  his  infancy  and  left  to  whatever  fortune  nnght  het'all  him.  As  the  [day 
])roce("ds,  we  find  him  the  adopte(l  son  of  one  Mr.  Allan,  a  wealthy  merclumt  ol' 
r.altimmv.  Supported  hy  the  means  of  his  ado[ited  fiither,  we  soon  hehold  him 
eag<'rly  pursuing  his  classical  studies,  partly  in  liis  native  country  and  partly  in 
England:  and  already  at  this  early  period  his  taste  for  poetry  hegan  to  display  it- 
self in  the  compcsitiou  of  several  lieautiful  productions.  After  his  school  days 
were  over  lie  entered  in  the  role  of  a  Cadet  at  A\'est  Point:  and  it  was  while  here 
that  the  horrible  mien  of  vice  first  met  his  gaze,  and  after  some  fannliarity  with  it, 
he  finally  stooped  to  emhrace  the  monster.  Our  next  view  of  I'oe  is  consequently 
in  his  character  as  a  di-unkard,  and  in  the  disgrace  follow'ing  Ids  indtilging  this 
passion — his  exj)ulsiou  from  \\'est  Point.  ]!ut  des|iite  all  this,  his  poetic  talents 
did  not  lie  dormant;  he  occasionally  hrought  out  charming  little  poems.  These 
scintillations  drew  attention  to  his  genius  and  ahility:  and  Mr.  .\llan  ilid  nut,  as 
might  have  lieen  expected,  east  him  asiilc  in  his  degradation,  hut  wchomed  him 
once  more  under  his  paternal  roof  and  in  his  feelings  of  sympathy  he  would  have 
overlooked  all  the  poet's  faults  had  not  Poe  gone  one  step  too  far  in  manifesting  a 
despicable  spirit  of  ingratitude,  which  fore\'er  after  .severed  his  connections  with 
his  warm-hearted  lienefactor.  In  consequence  of  this  heavy  hlow  we  find  Poe 
compelled  to  maintain  himself  His  succes  in  writing  suggested  the  jien  as  a  ]mi- 
fession;  and,  as  his  natural  aljilities  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  occu]iation.  the 
rest  of  his  days  were  spent  in  the  labors  of  Journalism. 

During  all  this  time  the  cravings  of  his  one  ruling  passion  have  not  abated  in 
the  least;  and  when  the  curtain  of  his  life  falls,  Poe  is  lying  in  a  hospital,  a  piti- 
alile  victim  of  intemperance,  and  while  lireatliing  his  last  we  hear  him  utter  those 
awful  words  :  ""He  would  lie  my  liest  fri<'nd  who  wordd  take  a  pistol  and  blow 
out  my  brains." 

'•(lilt — clut  are  tlic  lijjlits — mit  all  I 

And  over  each  quivcrinu'  lonu. 
The  curtain  a  funeral  pall, 

Conios  cliiwn  with  the  rush  Ilia  storm, 
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And  the  anjjels  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  nuveiliug,  affirm 
That  till' play  is  the  tragedy.  'Man,' 

And  its  hero  the  Concjneror  'Worm." 

Like  8ir  Walter  f'^cott,  Poe  must  1k>  viewed  from  a  twn-fuld  stand|ioint, — a,«  a 
jioet  and  a.s  a  writer  of  romance. 

That  Poe  was  a  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  may  be  seen  from  a  rajiid 
"lance  at  his  poetical  works.  While  still  a  lioy  he  gave  signs  of  after  greatness  by 
his  original  stanzas.  His  Tunuirhuu:  and  Al  Aaraaf  heralded  him  as  the  coming 
poet  of  America.  And  his  circumstances  in  early  life  were  such  as  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  masterpiece  from  his  pen.  But  the  author's  reckless  career,  of 
which  the  reader  has  been  iiartly  acquainted,  soon  turned  the  tide  of  events;  and, 
in  his  preface  to  a  volume  of  his  poems,  we  have  in  his  own  words  the  following 
significant  remark  :  "Events  not  to  lie  controlled  have  prevented  me  from  mak- 
ing, at  any  time,  any  serious  effort  in  what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would 
have  been  the  field  uf  my  choice.  \\'ith  me  poetry  has  been  not  a  purpose  but  a 
passion;  ami  the  passions  should  be  held  in  reverence;  the}' must  not,  they  can- 
not at  all  Vie  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  compensations,  or  the  more  ])altrv 
commendations,  of  mankind.'" 

Thns  we  see  that  in  Poe  iioetrv  was  reallv  a  passion.  His  oentlv  Howino- 
and  smoothly  gliding  stanzas  are  like  the  steady  ripple  of  a  running  stream ;  and 
the  natural  way  in  whicli  they  impress  themselves  upon  us  sjieak  highly  of  the 
poetic  faculties  of  their  author. 

If  in  reading  The  Citij  In  the  Sea,  Fur  Annie,  A  Dream  irithin  a  Dream,  and 
The  Contjiieror  Wanii  you  have  not  found  real  poetry,  your  taste  will  hardly  be 
satisfied  in  all  the  field  of  English  Literature,  In  addition,  1  would  refer  you  to 
those  popular  poems  whereby  our  poet  is  most  ^\-idel,y  known,  the  poems  that 
have  given  him  his  lofty  position  among  the  poets  of  America,  and  the  poems 
which  are  destined  to  live  while  the  English  language  itself  remains.  The  Raven, 
The  Bells  and  Annabel  Lee  are  lasting  monuments  of  Poe's  poetical  genius.  Everv 
American  school  boy  has  been  charmed  by  the  rhythmic  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  verses  of  Annahel  Lee : 

''I  was  a  i-liild  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea; 
r.\u  we  loved  Avith  love  that  was  more  than  love — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee;  " 

— the  perfection  of  rhythm  itself  and  hardly  surjiassed  by  :iny  other  writer. 

If  art  is  liest,  in  as  fai'  as  it  approaclies  nature,  listi'U  to  the  twanging  and 
clanging  of  The  Belh  luid  see  what  an  artistic  ett'ect  Poe  could  ]iroduc(>  : 

•'Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 

Silver  bells  I 
AVhat  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  I'ortells  1 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night  I 
While  the  stars  that  ovcrsjirinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  the  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Ivunic  rhynu\ 
'l"o  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  swells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 

Bells,  ludls,  bells. 
From  the  jingling  and  tinkling  of  the  bells." 


Al  last  We  conic  to  The  J-lnri  n.       Simiilc  in   its  diction,  but  convevint;' 


many 
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sad  and  expressive  tlioughts.  it  seems  to  portray  the  state  of  mind  of  the  autlior 
himself.  This  is  the  admitted  masterpiece  of  Poe  in  poetr\',  and  its  direful  wail- 
ings  and  almost  unearthly  sadness  have  ol)tained  for  it  the  first  place  among  works 
of  its  nature  in  our  language.  Few  have  read  it  in  all  its  natural  simplicity  and 
have  not  been  thrilled  l>y  the  frecjuent  repetition  of  the  deep  underlying  meaning 
of  its — "Nevermore."  Witness  tlie  round  of  desjiair  nccompanj'ing  tlic  rmiclud- 
ing  verses  of  the  poem  and  the  utter  disappointment  they  leave  liehind. 

■■  •Be  tliat  won!  our  sign  of  parti  ng  l)ircl  or  fiend  1 '     I  shrieked  uiistarting — 
'Get  thee  liaik  into  the  tempest  and  the  Xiglit's  Plutonian  .shore  1 
I.ea\o  no  lilaok  jjlume  as  a  token  of  tliat  lie  thy  .sonl  hath  spoken  1 
Lea\  (■  my  loneliness  unbroken  I   quit  the  hust  above  my  door  1 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  furiu  fnim  off  my  door.' 
(Juoth  the  Raven,  'Nevermore.'  " 

A\'ith  this  glance  at  Poe  as  a  i>oet  it  still  I'cniaiiis  to  call  attention  td  ids  efforts 
in  ]iriise. 

In  this  line  i<\'  writing  Poe  brings  tliat  same  vein  nf  sadness  alrrady  si'eii  per- 
meating the  stanza.s  of  Tlic  Iiav(n.  .Ml  his  mind  seems  tn  be  clouded  by  the  most 
gloomv  feelings  and  these  are  given  \'ent  to  in  his  recital  of  thrilliiig  inei<lcnts, — 
the  natural  outflow  of  his  troubled  and  disturbed  mind.  TIk-  powers  of  imagina- 
tion may  be  somewhat  lacking  in  his  poetry,  but  in  his  masterpieces  in  prose  he 
showed  that  his  imagination  was  in  kee]iing  witii  his  other  great  faculties.  No 
one  can  read  Tin  Murder-'!  in  the  Rur  Mnrijin  without  being  thrilled  and  attracted 
bv  the  imagery  displayed.  The  circumstantial  evidence  iiroduced,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  esi-ape,  and  then  tlie  introduction  of  the  ourang-outang,  constitute 
important  reading  matter  of  general  interest,  with  practical  bearings  for  special 
circles;  as  for  the  young  law  student,  for  instance,  whose  occuiiation  consists  in 
sifting  out  intricate  [)oints  of  kindred  questions. 

Then  play  the  part  of  the  visitor  in  The  Full af  llic  IIo(i.-<c  of  l's](cr  and  ex- 
]ieriencc  all  the  uneasiness  of  miml  that  liecomes  your  lot  in  this  role. 

Another  of  Poe's  masterpieces  in  prose  is  The  (toIiI  Bii(/.  In  this,  as  in  The 
Murders  of  the  Bee  More/ue  and  The  Full  of  the  House  of  Usher,  he  showed  what  a 
clear  headed  writer  he  was  by  the  logical  sequence  of  this  narration.  His  his- 
torical and  mathematical  knowledge  are  here  seen  to  serve  him  in  good  stead. 
The  precision  and  conciseness  of  this  tale  constitute  it  a  model  for  future  writers. 
In  it  he  also  takes  occasion  to  show  us  that  with  the  constant  strain  of  inispeak- 
able  sadness  there  was  also  allied  a  vein  of  humor  and  wit  ruiming  through  his 
Works.  Even  in  the  pitch  of  excitement  to  which  we  are  raised  in  The  (Inld  Jlio/, 
we  are  compelled  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  funny  incident  narrated  of  the  colored 
valet — how  he  mistook  his  right  eye  for  his  left  and  came  near  receiving  a  well 
deserved  throttling  at  the  hands  of  his  master  for  the  troulile  and  susjiense  his 
mistake  had  caused.  In  incidents  of  this  kind  Poe's  humor  is  showe<l  to  lietter 
advantage  than  in  his  so-called  Hmnorous  Sketehe-<,  wln'rcin  there  is  very  little  real 
wit  displayed  and  which  have  been  deservedly  found  fault  with  liy  the  critics. 

With  all  his  splendid  and  beautiful  works,  however,  we  seem  to  look  for  soirie- 
thing  greater  from  Poe  than  he  has  left  us:  for  some  one  masterpiece  whereby  he 
might  be  universally  known;  for  a  production  that  would  be  to  him  what  Para- 
d(.-<e  Lost  is  to  Milton,  or  /;;  Memoriain  to  Tennyson.  But  hi.s  reckless  life  seems  to 
have  deprived  us  of  this.  At  an  age  wlien  other  noted  writers  generally  ga\'e 
themselves  up  to  the  ac  omplishment  of  the  greatest  undertaking  of  their  careers, 
and  when  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  n:ost  tully  matured,  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
was  claimed  a  victim  by  death.  He  had  not  yet  completed  his  thirty-eighth  vear. 
His  great  aml)ition  was  to  produce  an  imperishalile  monument  to  that  genius  of 
whose  possession  he  was  conscious:    but  the  crying  evil  of  intemperance  ushered 
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him  til  an  carlv  urax-c  and  (Icpriveil  the  wcirlil  of  wliat   wc  look  fur  in  vain  as  the     .1 
crdwninii-  xvork  nf  I'dc's  extraonlinary  ami  vcinarkaMe  career  in  letters. 

.1/.     .1.     l\f<(  III, ■(>!/. 


Autumn. 

The  soft  and  licutlo  gldw  (jf  suiuiiicr's  wane, 
lilitlic  birds  with  Howers  lair — all  now  have  flown. 
Sweet  waililers'  haunts  and  beauty's  vaeant  tluduo 
Are  cold  and  silent  'mid  the  nundiins;  rain. 
The  ijaudy  woo<lland  and  the  \erdant  jilain, 
Of  all  joy  shcu'n,  in  widow's  weeds  alone 
Alijiear;   and  slundiering  winter's  waUini;  moan 
More  saddens  )iy  its  early  weinl  refrain. 
The  last  Ions  streaks  of  filmy  summer  c-loiid 
Into  the  dense  dull  dye  of  winter  fade: 
Tlie  boundine'  lirook  soft  leaty  eloaks  enshroud: 
Its  music  charms  no  more  the  wand 'ring  maid. 
,\11  things,  like  rocks  on  towering  .\lps  and  proud. 
Stand  solemn,  bleak  and  dismally  arrayed. 

A'.  ,/.   MrCnihi/. 

■98. 

Autobiograph)y. 

\ A/ !•:  Ilml  in  tlic  wurks  til'  neai'ly  e\'ery  oii':Lt  ni:in  sometliiiig  whieli  servos  as  ;i 
|iiii1raval  ni'  liis  special  genius  iind  cli:ir:ictci-.  The  jti\-cnile  iu'dihictimis  nf 
the  |i(icl  Ljenci-:illy  cdiitain  iill  the  tire  :\n(l  i-:irelessncss  (ifynutli:  hut.  its  lie  ;i(lv;in- 
ces  in  lil'e.  liis  poetry  changes  until  we  see  liim  in  the  lull  xiuor  of  manhood. 
Then,  with  his  dci'lining  years,  his  work  iiives  evidence  of  mor(>  senile  retleeticMl.s 
;uiil  coiisider:ition.  .M'tei-  rcaeling  a  great  author  and  hccoming  well  acquaiiitetl 
with  his  sentiments  ;uid  feelings  we  n:itur;dly  dcsii'e  to  lc:ii'n  ;ill  we  can  ahout  his 
life.  Tlicre  are  many  iia8.sages  in  his  wiitiugs  th:it  hceome  liir  more  interesting 
and  c;isicr  of  vmilci-st;niding  when  we  know  in  wluit  circiuiist;inces  the  "writer  was 
phieed  when  he  pemicd  them.  \\  c  lia\i'  lo  I'cly  on  iLiei'e  he:\rs;iy  :nid  o])inion  for 
many  things  of  this  eli;iracter,  sincc>  it  is  im|iossihle  to  consult  the  writers  tluMU- 
sclvi's,  who,  pci-h;ips,  li:i\c  long  since  die(l.  In  this  jicrple.xity  we  :n-e  inclined  to 
wish  th:it  more  persons  luid  written  their  nww  li\-es  :ind  thus  elevi^rcd  :_iway  UKiny 
elouds  id'  intellectual  ikirkness.       The  s\ihjcil  merits  some  consideration. 

The  word  ;iutol)iogr:i]ihy  is  formed  hy  comhining  the  three  (ireek  words 
iiiiltis.  hiiis  :niil  iiriijilin,  :ind,  therefore,  nie:ins  :i  niu'ration  o\'  oiu^'s  own  life,  oi'  it 
mav  he  ;i  sketch  of  some  |i:>rtictil:ir  period  or  sci'ies  of  events.  Thus  an  autohio- 
graphv  is  complete  or  ineomplcte  ;\ceording  to  its  seope. 

Complete  ;iutohiogriipliies  are  nirc  for  the  reason  that  frw  individuals  cither 
eiU'c  or  ha\'c  the  courage  to  thrust  upon  the  puMic  a  detailed  :u-connt  of  their 
deeds,  hidiits  ;mil  eli;ii:u-teT,  ranging  i'tom  the  lime  of  iheii-  entr;ince  into  lil'e 
imtil  their  ilis;ippe;ir;inee  from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  e;irecr.  l'\'W  men  c:ire 
to  withstand,  even  :dter  death,  the  charges  of  presumption  :uiil  :iuilacity  which 
siieli  a  work  «ould  he  calculated  to  c\oke. 

i'artial  autohiograiihics  :ire  of  freipuait  occurreuee.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  he 
imi;ite  in  lunnau  nature  not  onh'  to  write   nu'inoirs  of  .some  noted  actions  and  to 
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haiul  down  to  posterity  acc-ouuts  of  certain  jieriods  of  public  life  in  exalted  sta- 
tions. t)ut  even  to  receive  these  legacies  with  apiiarcnt  satisfaction  and  encoiu-age- 
nient.  Great  men  of  all  ages  have  felt  tlic  inclination  to  leave  hchind  them  such 
records  as  would  tend  to  honor  their  memory.  This  desire  has,  by  uiany,  been 
gratitied  liy  means  of  a  memorial,  written  by  themselves,  of  that  period  or  course 
of  action  for  which  they  tiiink  honor  due  to  them.  Tliis  mode  of  i)roccdure  can- 
not, in  all  cases,  lie  ascribed  to  motives  of  ambition  or  love  of  popularity.  Most 
frei(Ucntly  it  has  its  origin  in  a  somewhat  laudable  cimliilcnce  in  their  own  worth 
and  success.  Such  a  writing  may.  undt'r  certain  circumstances,  be  the  means  of 
rifccting  gi'cat  good.  How  often,  for  instance,  has  a  young  man.  endowed  with 
talents  and  integrity,  l)Ut  surrounded  with  outward  obstacles  apparently  insur- 
mountable, lieeii  roused  to  energetic  and  contident  effort  Ijy  the  knowledge  of  the 
lives  of  men  similarly  or.  perhaps,  more  adxcrscly  circumstanced. 

Special  attention  should  be  jiaid  to  the  comi)ositiou  of  an  aut<.iliiograpliy. 
Such  a  work  in  common  with  all  liistorical  writing,  of  which  itself  is  fiut  a  special 
division,  must  lie  essentially  true.  Moreover,  to  trutji  we  must  add  tJie  (juality 
iif  being  interesting.  Truth  and  interest,  therefore,  arc  to  be  the  iirimary  features. 
The  latter  will,  of  course.  de[icnd  upon  the  intrinsit'al  material  and  the  writer's 
mode  of  presenting  it,  and  demands  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  good  writing — 
simplicity,  clearness  and  strength,  aided  l)y  as  much  rhetoril^al  art  as  is  con- 
sistent. 

With  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  material  jiresented,  a  few  remai-ks  may  be 
made.  Nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true  sliould  be  narrated.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  we  should  tell  all  the  truth  of  our  li\cs.  wjiether  we  must  expose 
all  our  inmost  thoughts  and  our  most  pri\'ate  doings.  ( )ur  object  in  perusing  an 
autobiography  is  to  learn  thoroughly  and  minutely  the  i-haraeter  and  doings  of 
its  subject.  In  regard  to  the  i)ossession  of  the  rc(|uisitc  material  no  man  could 
ordinarily  be  supposed  t(.i  be  l)etter  enuijiped  tliau  the  subject  himself  But  one 
naturally  shirks  from  the  painful  work  of  exposing  his  Avhole  interior  self  to  the 
tnisparing  scrutiny  of  curious  readers, 

TJiere  are  instances  of  such  completi^  and  detailed  narrations.  St.  August-- 
inc's  ('onfissioih-!  and  St.  Teresa's  life  of  herself  ficloug  to  this  category.  But  Ixith 
are  remarkaljle  intauces.  St.  .Vugustine.  urged  by  heroic  humility  and  contrition, 
did  not  think  such  an  exposure  too  severe,  intending  it  b(.ith  as  a  self-inflicted 
punishment  of  his  early  transgressions  and  as  a  beacon  warning  others  to  a\-oid 
these  same  dangerous  rocks  upon  whii-h  his  wreck  had  been  so  disastrous.  St. 
Teresa's  work  was  written  only  under  oliediencc.  The  object  of  these  under- 
takings was  eminently  laudable.  To  do  good  to  their  fellow  man.  and  that  in 
matters  the  most  imjjortant,  was  their  sole  intention.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Coiifc-'isiiiii^  have  been  productivt'  of  unnuxed  good.  Cardinal  Newman,  some- 
where, makes  the  emphatic  statement  that  "'St,  .Xugustine's  Confe><><ion'<  have  done 
more  harm  than  good,'' 

It  must  l)e  conceded  that  the  author  of  an  autobiography  can  fulfil  all  that 
his  undertaking  supposes  without  laying  open  all  his  secret  and  jirivate  thoughts 
and  actions,  Necessar}^  though  they  seem  for  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  man, 
still,  in  the  face  of  facts,  tlie  author  would  certainly  be  justified  in  retaining 
whatever  might  mar  the  good  liis  wurk  is  supposed  to  efl'eet.  There  are  many 
l)oints  in  tlie  strictly  private  life  of  the  man  which  none  but  the  author  himself 
can  know  with  advantage.  To  expose  them  would  be  but  to  cast  over  his  work 
shadows  inconrparably  more  dark  and  more  ]jroduetive  of  ill,  than  the  pre-exist- 
ing doubts  and  difficulties  that  rendered  the  autobiography  desirable. 

Enhf.    A.    h'n... 
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The  F^omans  in  Britain. 

I  III-;  trite  saying,  ■Koine  was  uot  built  in  a  day,"  has  an  ei^ually  furcible  appli- 
catidii  in  tiie  case  of  England.  The  development  of  the  two  nations  affords 
many  interesting  contrasts  and  analogies.  Eome's  greatness  was,  from  the  very 
first,  the  residt  of  vietorv  and  contjiiest.  The  foundations  of  E]ngland's  glory 
were  laid  in  defeat  and  humiliation.  They  were  dug  and  placed  at  a  tremendous 
cost — the  sacrifice  almost  of  a  nation — and  their  streiigtli  and  stabiHty  was  the 
fruit  of  repeated  subsequent  conflict  and  adversity.  But  their  durahility  is  plainly 
evinced  by  the  grandeur  of  the  pile  wliich  they  sustain  and  which  itself  has  suc- 
cessfully witiistood  the  storms  of  centuries. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  England's  jiresent  eminence  lies,  undoulitedly,  in 
tlie  relations  uliicli  existed  between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans  during  the  de- 
clining years  of  pagan  IJome's  domination  of  the  world.  The  whole  period- during 
whicli  these  two  nations  were  in  contact  uiay,  without  any  iar- fetched  imagina- 
tion, be  considered  as  tlic  initial  preparation  of  tins  unknown  island  of  the  west 
for  its  sulisequent  lofty  calling,  to  resume  in  the  jmlitical  world,  under  Christian 
auspices,  tlie  glorious  jiosition  oc(/upied  by  its  (ontjuerors  in  pagan  aimals,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  that  power  whose  condition  already  afforded  many  forebodings 
of  its  approaching  ultimate  extinction. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  ]^)ritam  and  the  continued  power  of  l!ome  herself 
ai'c  line  to  tlie  same  mighty  individual  whose  work,  in  the  designs  of  Providence, 
seems  to  have  l)ecn  to  support  for  a  longer  j)eriod  the  already  tottering  faljric  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  wliosc  genius  protrai-ted  its  precarious  existence 
for  at  least  four  (-entm-ies,  and,  at  the  sami-  time,  laid  in  a  hitlicrto  almost  un- 
known western  isle  tlu'  remote  foundations  of  a  nation  destined  finally  to  trans- 
cend, in  many  respects,  the  greatness  even  of  his  own  glorious  country. 

.Julius  Caesar,  the  last  great  pillar  of  the  Roman  Commonwealtii.  the  first 
builder  to  attempt  the  construction,  remotely  entiugh,  indeed,  but  none  the  less 
effectively,  of  British  national  ])ower,  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  genius  of 
this  epoch  in  his  coimtry's  existence.  In  him  were  l)lended  talents  specitically 
grand  enough  to  enal)le  him  to  attain  pre-eminence  in  any  yaih  upon  which  he 
chose  to  enter.  .\s  an  orator  only  his  attention  to  other  pursuits  kept  him  second 
to  Cicero,  The  clearness,  simiilieity  and  strength  of  his  literary-  works,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  whicli  they  were  written, stam]i  him  as  an  au- 
thor ot  great  merit.  .\s  a  general,  his  reputation  is  undying,  .^s  a  ruler,  his  acconi- 
l)lishnicnts  portray  the  sane  man  of  genius.  He  first  gave  stability  and  compact- 
ness to  the  conquests  gathered  in  piecemeal  Ijy  his  predecessors.  lie  first  eno- 
ceived  the  plan  of  building  the  Roman  Emi)ire  upon  the  will  of  the  middle  classes 
— conformably  to  the  i\xperience  of  after-generations;  for  it  has  "long^since  been 
ascertained  that  a  nation's  real  power  lies  in  the  middle  cla.sses  of  its  society. 
Though  apparently  liis  structure  of  government  disappeared  with  the  demise  of  its 
lounder.  still  it  j.iroved  the  germ  wlii(-h.  though  overpowered  and  crushed  for  a 
lu-otraeted  jieriod.  was  nevertheless  ultimately  to  spring  forth  info  the  beautiful 
and  fruitful  bloom  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Ihif  the  intellect  was  stronger  than  the  man  himself  \\'ith  no  steadfast 
moral  principles,  lacking,  alas,  the  influences  of  Christianity  on  his  noble  mmd, 
Caesar,  though  he  had  conquered  nations,  became  at  last  the  slave  of  his  own  de- 
grading passions.  His  greatest  actions  were  dictated  by  motives  of  the  most 
sordid  ambition.  Of  him  it  can  truly  he  .said  that  great  men  are  the  mirrors  in 
which  is  i-enei-ted,  wi(|,  striking  fidelity,  the  state  of  society  prevalent  in  tlu'ir 
day.  And  this  reiiecticni  gives  us  also  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  (>iviliza- 
tion  afiout  to  be  introdu(-ed  info  P.ritain. 
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Rome.  ;it  this:  pcrioil.  was  fast  roeediiig  from  those  stern  prineiples  wliieli  in 
past  ages  eontrilaited  to  preserv'e  intact,  even  amidst  mueh  power  and  wealtli,  the 
virtue  and  freedum  of  her  private  citizens.  Wealth  and  luxury  with  their  mani- 
fold disastrous  accompaniments  were  constantly  producing  direful  effects  among 
the  people.  Private  citizens  through  their  unbounded  opulence  could  now  com- 
mand the  attentidu  which  had  liitherto  lieen  paid  only  to  tlie  interests  of  the  re- 
public. Thus  were  decaying  the  stout  pillars  of  Rome's  ancient  dignity  and  in- 
tiuence.  'i'he  extinction  of  public  and  private  virtue  in  a  state  is  the  surest  pre- 
lude to  the  utter  loss  of  all  true  national  nobility.  The  gradual  disappearance  of 
both  these  elevating  intluences  was  perceptildy  attended  by  a  corresponding  weak- 
ening of  Rome's  ancient  independence.  But  in  all  this  and  its  later  effects  we 
can  observe  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  old  philosophical  adage,  "Corrujitio 
Kiiim  c-<t  (jciicnilin  altcriiis.''  The  very  causes  which  were  gradually  bringing  about 
the  ruin  of  Roman  influence — the  utter  loss  of  all  private  virtue  and  an  insatiable 
love  and  seeking  for  individual  wealth  and  aggrandizement  and  their  acquisition 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  state — siniultaneousl}-,  though  remotely  operated,  so  as 
to  estal>lish  the  foundations  of  a  nation  destined  in  after  ages  to  succeed  Rome  in 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  It  was  under  the  intluence  of  such  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  such  a  low  degree  of  public  and  private  moral  worth  that  Caesar  conceived 
and  carried  out  the  invasion  of  Britain.  Such  was  the  Roman  refinement  and 
civilization  that  was  to  be  transplanted  into  that  island. 

Rome  was  distracted  by  the  strife  and  intrigue  of  two  powerful  political  par- 
ties. Througli  the  intluence  of  one  of  these  factions  Caesar  had  obtained  the  con- 
duct of  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Gauls,  the  ancient  and  unV>end- 
ing  enemies  of  the  Roman  Connnonwealth.  But  their  ferocious  liravery  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  the  genius  and  superior  discipline  of  Caesar's  army.  Unprepared  as 
he  was  to  prosecute  the  schemes  he  had  l>een  all  along  secretly  devising  whereby 
to  gain  imperial  power  in  the  state,  he  had  to  look  around  for  other  fields  of  ac- 
tion. Like  Xajioleon  in  later  days  his  power  and  influence  was  Iniilt  upon  glori- 
ous feats  of  arms  and  brilliant  conquests.  To  have  rested  on  the  laurels  already 
gained  would  have  been  not  only  to  have  renounced  all  further  honor  and  success, 
but  also  the  ruin  of  all  he  had  previously  accjuired.  His  chief  object  now  was  to 
gain  time  for  the  preparations  still  needed  to  complete  his  chances  of  success  in 
the  perilous  enterprising  upon  which  he  was  soon  to  embark.  He  must  keeji  his 
army  on  a  strong  footing:  he  must  preserve  and  strengtlien  the  feelings  of  confi- 
dence tliat  obtained  lietween  himself  and  his  worthy  followers.  This  he  could 
fiest  eft'ect  by  withdrawing  them  farther  from  the  influences  and  seductions  of 
home,  and  liy  making  common  cause  n-ith  them  in  strange  and  distant  regions,  thus 
rendering  them  still  more  devoted  and  dej^endent.  Germany  first  held  out  attractions 
fur  him,  but  to  overrun  the  country  required  but  a  short  time.  It  was  now  that 
the  invasion  of  Britain  i^resented  itself  to  his  mind.  Hazardous  and  strange  as 
the  undertaking  might  appear,  reasons  of  public  policy  were  not  altogether  want- 
ing, with  which  to  give  coloring  to  the  enterprise  and  to  cloak  his  own  secret 
motive  in  entering  upon  it.  Though  the  Gauls  had  been  defeated  their  fierce  and 
warlike  spirit  was  yet  unbroken.  With  all  their  sustained  disasters  immense 
strength  still  existed  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  former  power.  The  Germans,  with 
their  unconqueral)le  courage  and  traditional  love  of  freedom  and  independence, 
were,  on  the  otlier  hand,  ever  ready  to  unite  in  any  attempt  to  cut  loose  from  the 
galling  trammels  of  the  hated  invader.  The  sight  of  the  Britons  enjoying  in  close 
proximity  the  unobstructed  freedom  of  their  native  isle  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  continental  nations.  Moreover,  the 
islanders  had  on  j^revious  occasions  sent  over  considerable  succours  to  the  main- 
land.     Caesar  adroitly  availed  himself  of  this  state  of  affairs  asa  covering  of  the 
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real  designs  of  the  expedition.  In  the  fare  of  all  this  we  are  not  to  lie  surprised 
at  the  apparent  outcome  of  Caesar's  invasion.  It  was  nut  really  his  intention  to 
sul)due  the  country,  otherwise  he  never  would  have  crossed  over  so  late  in  tlie 
summer,  nor  would  he  have  given  the  natives  the  advantages  of  his  absence  dur- 
ing the  wdrole  winter.  It  is  not  surjirising,  therefore,  that  tlie  apparent  results  of 
the  invasion  were  altogether  uugatory.  He  can  he  said  in  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
"o.s^f/w/Z.s.st  iio^tcris,  iioii  tradidmc,'^  for  not  a  foot  of  territory  was  added  to  the 
Empire;  no  boundless  treasure  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  city;  only  a  few  rude 
mountain  slaves  were  all  he  had  to  show  for  his  trouble.  He  did,  however,  clear 
the  waj^  for  his  successors,  am],  what  was  of  more  moment  to  him,  everything  was 
now  matured  so  that,  Avithout  an}'  further  hesitation,  he  could  set  about  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  long  cherished  jirojects.  During  the  ci\-il  wars,  which  soon 
began,  Britain  received  no  care  from  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after 
Caesar's  tyranny  and  ambition  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  sword  of  Brutus  that 
the  conijuest  of  Britain  assumed  iDrominence  as  part  of  the  public  policj-  of  the 
Emjiire. 

lUit  the  general  (•i\'ilization  of  the  Britons  was  not  such  as  to  flnur  their 
avaihng  themselves  of  their  experience  witli  the  liomans  during  the  jieacef'ul  in- 
terval they  enjoyed  after  Caesar's  dejiarture.  Tlieir  government  was  clixided 
among  many  laetty  kings  and  princes.  No  sui)renu'  power  obtained  anjong  them, 
no  centre  whence  united  thought  and  action  could  emanate.  ^lutual  fear  and 
jealousy  among  the  numerous  rulers  precluded  all  possiliility  of  the  adoption  of 
common  measures,  even  against  the  universally  hated  Roman.  It  was  this  want 
of  harmony  which,  indeed,  seems  inherent  in  the  Celtic  race  and  which,  centuries 
later,  i)roved  so  fatal  to  the  kindred  inhaliitants  of  the  neighboring  isle,  that  ren- 
dered liritain  so  easy  a  prey  t(j  the  invader  whd  Avas  nmv  fully  bent  U]ii_in  her 
com]il<'te  suljjugation. 

Immediately  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  considcralile  purtion  of  tlie  country, 
till'  liomans  set  to  work  at  its  colonization  and  development.  Their  system,  in 
this  respect,  was  a  judicious  combination  of  military  and  civil  operations.  The 
frontiers  of  the  conquered  districts  were  secured  by  a  circuit  of  forts  and  military 
stations,  while  colonies  of  veteran  soldiers  were  planteil  tlimughout  the  interior; 
the  former  to  re}iel  attacks  from  without,  the  latter  chicHy  to  maintain  order 
within;  tlius  fulfilling  the  first  duty  of  government — tlie  preservation  of  the  lives 
and  |>roperty  and  the  |iul)]ic  Avell-l)eing-  of  its  subjects.  As  civil  rulers  tlie  most 
powerl'ul  native  kings  were  maintained  in  their  authority,  Init  in  the  character  of 
Roman  vassals.  This  was  a  wise  measure,  for  while  it  soothed  the  irritated  feel- 
ings ol'  a  (■on([Uered  i)eo];ile  and  served  to  Hatter  their  national  pritle.  it.  at  the 
same  time,  secured  their  obedience  through  a  jirince  whose  interests  demanded 
that  lie  should,  in  every  way  possible,  endea\-or  to  jiromotc  the  fidelity  of  his  suli- 
jects.  He  had  in  the  beginning  received  his  authority  iVoiii  tlie  comjuerors  and  he 
was  at  all  times  dependent  upon  them  for  its  continued  enjoyment.  Thus  secured 
ill  the  possession  of  the  country  and  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhaliitants,  the 
Rinnans  set  aliout  its  real  inijirovement.  It  was  under  -lulius  Agricola  that  tlie 
nativi's  experienced  tlieir  greatest  benefits  I'mni  Roman  rule.  That  able  man  dc- 
pendeil  not  upon  foree  of  arms,  but  upon  the  i)Ower  and  charms  of  a  sujierior 
civihzation  and  liigli  nuiral  principles  for  the  reconciliathm  of  the  Britons  to  tlie 
government  ami  manners  of  liis  own  eountry, 

Hitherto  the  colonial  jiolicy  pursued  by  the  Romans  had  been  marked  bv  ex- 
cessive severity  which  was  most  grievously  felt  in  the  imposition  and  coUection  of 
tribute.  Tlie  inhaliitants  of  Bonian  colonies  A\ere  alwavs  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
scrupulous, avari(ious  governors.      The  Britons  had  lieeii  lor  some  time  enduring 
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these  o-rievou.s  exactions.  From  tlieir  natural  disposition  tlicy  willingly  and  e\-en 
t'heerfullv  sulimitted  to  reasonaljle  taxation,  but  inferior  oHieers  had  been  meanly 
taking  advantage  of  this  for  purposes  of  private  gain.  Jiritain,  however,  was  freed 
these  oppressive  demands  under  Agrieola.  The  Roman  oHieials  had  so  to  manage 
their  afiairs  as  to  make  the  rcipiired  tribute  as  moderate  as  possible.  Personal 
merit  now  beeame  the  requirement  for  civil  positions.  Agrieola  was  very  careful 
in  this  respect;  in  his  mind,  the  i-hoiee  of  officials  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  of  government.  The  elimination  of  all  evils  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  everv  possilile  improvement  were  what  this  sagacious  ruler  aimed  at  dur- 
iiitf  his  stav  in  Britain.  Every  tiling  lu-aeticable  was  done  to  raise  the  domestic 
and  social  status  of  the  natives.  Education  was  sedulously  promoted.  Teachers 
were  introduced  from  Rome  and  the  most  promising  British  youths  sent  to  the 
cajiitol  for  instruction,  frequently  at  the  i)rivate  expense  of  the  governor.  Neat 
dwellings  and  spacious  gardens  soon  sujiplanted  the  miserable  hut  and  its  sur- 
rounding stockade  of  former  days.  Every  step  in  the  subjugation  of  the  island 
was  attended  liv  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  social  life  of  the  nation. 
Hence  for  the  freedom  of  rude  barbarians  they  received  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  Roman  civilization.  The  order  and  regularity  which  under  Agrieola  was 
introduced  into  the  conquered  province  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  de- 
gree admirable;  and  while  the  full  measure  of  tril)ute  was  always  olitained  and 
tlie  imperial  treasury  procured  the  full  compliance  with  its  demands,  still  Agrieola 
liroeured  for  himself,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  intlicting  the  deepest  wounds 
on  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  able  Roman  governor  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  the  model  for  all  those  en- 
gaged in  tlie  iiainful,  yet  necessary  and  fruitful  duty  of  suliduing  and  civilizing  a 
barbarous'people. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  underwent  great  changes,  The  military 
colonies  became  the  nucleus  of  thriving  towns.  To  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween them  many  roads,  in  additi<,in  to  the  great  military  highways  traversing  tlicj 
whole  extent  of  the  ctinquered  district,  were  l_>eing  constantly  constructed.  In 
everv  sphere  couW  be  discerned  evidences  of  the  working  of  a  new  and  higher 
civilization. 

But  civilization  is  by  no  means  a  source  of  unmixed  blessings.  Its  intro- 
duction among  a  wild  and  liarliarous  people  is  essentially  productive  of  innnense 
evil.  Britain,  alas,  affords  a  rcmarkalile  instance  of  its  l.)aneful  workings,  espe- 
c'ally  when  it  lacks  the  chastening  and  supporting  intkiences  of  Christianity. 
Roman  civilization,  whatever  may  be  its  boasted  attainments  in  other  ages  and 
climes,  was  in  Britain  nothing  less  than  the  destroyer  of  a  magnificent  race. 
Indeed,  our  own  America  has  witnessed  the  same  disastrous  results  consequent 
upon  the  introiluction  of  British  civilization  moulded  and  worked  by  the  jiower 
of  Xew  England  I'uritanism,  or  by  that  of  the  English  Church  in  the  southern 
colonies. 

After  three  centuries  of  Roman  occupation  tlic  Britons"  warlike  spirit  hail  en- 
tirelv  disappeared.  Reposing  in  the  fancied  security  of  the  Roman  legions  they 
had  given  themselves  up  to  all  the  jileasures  and  enjoyments  introduced  by  their 
masters.  The  miserable  degradation  of  Roman  morals  at  this  period  is  well 
evinced  by  the  law  enacted  to  check  the  frightful  spread  of  immoralit_y.  The 
military  ardor  of  the  Britons  now  turned  into  a  love  and  seeking  for  mere  pleas- 
ure. As  their  native  courage  had  deserted  them,  their  love  of  liberty  soon  died 
away;  the  robust  physical  manhood  of  their  savage  days  was  now  irreparably  im- 
l^aired  and  they  became  liut  a  horde  of  effeminate,  helpless  vassals  of  a  people 
still  more  degraded  than  themselves.     But  retriliution  was  preparing  Ijoth  for  them 
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and  their  corruptors.  The  Romans  were  fast  faUing  victims  to  their  unliridled 
immorality.  The  sturdy  barbarians  of  northern  Europe  were  ah-eady  tearing 
asunder  the  tottering  fabrics  of  the  Roman  Emigre  and  so  far  had  they  succeeded, 
tliat  tlie  Roman  troops  had  to  be  called  from  all  <|uarters  to  make  the  last  feeble 
stand  against  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  frozen  north.  Hence,  upon  their  conse- 
quent departure  from  Britain,  the  Romans  left  behind  them  not  tlie  fierce,  war- 
like, liberty-loving  race  of  men  that  had  met  them  in  battle  array  when  they  first 
sought  a  landing  on  those  shores,  but  a  feeble,  broken  liand,  perfectly  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  subsequent  barbarian  invaders  ^\-ho  had  repeatedly  gone  down  licfore 
them  in  the  days  of  their  pristine  ^•alor.  Though  the  Roman  invasion  may  lie  re- 
garded as  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  British  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
troduced into  those  distant  regions  the  civilization  which  afterwards  toned  down 
the  Anglo  Saxon  conqueror,  still  its  workings  were  in  man_y  respects  eminently 
disastrous.  The  natural  strength  of  the  country  had  been  undermined  and 
ruined ;  strange  and  incongruous  elements  had  been  introduced.  But  few  real 
Romans  had  settled  in  Britain;  only  a  mercenary  horde  of  German  troops  were 
employed  there.  But  a  few  worn  out  legionaries  devoted  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  no  pains  were  taken  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.  The  fre- 
quent jjartial  withdrawals  of  the  Romans  during  the  last  century  had  inaugurated 
the  real  decay  of  the  country's  welfare  and  already  put  the  acquired  ci\'ilization 
on  the  wane.  The  ultimate  effects  of  the  invasion  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  The  inhabitants  had  been  enervated  by  a  defective  civilization;  they  had 
lost  their  warlike  spirit,  sacrificed  their  liberty;  they  had  learned  to  bear  patienth- 
a  foreign  yoke  and  thus  were  rendered  easy  victims  to  the  sturd}',  uncorrujited 
valor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invader. 

E.   J.  MvCartJiij, 

'SS. 

A  September  Scene. 

m  ATiitE  has  heauties  for  every  season  and  for  eveiT  eye.  Of  all  parts  of  tlie 
year,  however,  tlie  waning  days  of  summer  and  the  early  apjjroaches  of 
autumnal  coolness  are  the  time  when  she  appears  in  her  most  charming  costume, 
decked  in  her  robes  of  most  pleasing  hues.  The  glaring  brilliancy  of  summer  has 
worn  away  and  the  additional  variety  imparted  to  all  her  features  is  softened  and 
smoothed  down  Ijy  the  peculiar  influences  of  this  season.  Gaudv  and  multiform 
as  are  her  trapiiings,  still  the,y  are  so  charmingly  l:>lended  that  with  all  their  pow- 
erful respective  shades  they  fall  with  luscious  mildness  ui>on  the  "eontemidative 
ej^e. 

A  pleasant  op})ortunity  of  witnessing  all  this  fell  hap]jily  to  my  lot  not  ^-erv 
long  ago.  t.)ne  day,  (juite  late  in  September,  a  companion  and  I  ivent  out  into  tlie 
woods  to  gather  chestnuts.  The  lieauty  of  the  scenery  was  such  that  I  have  de- 
termined to  write  its  impressions  while  they  are  still  present  to  my  niemorv. 

It  was  an  ideal  autumn  day.  The  mild  frost  had  sometime  before  bemm  to 
t(juch  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  sun  shone  l.irightly,  but  the  day  was  cool  and 
pleasant.  Tlie  place  where  we  gathered  the  nuts  was  on  a  mountain  siile.  From 
its  base  extended  a  \-ast  plain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  cultivated  farms,  now 
made  lunv  liy  the  hands  of  the  harvesters.  Among  these  farms,  in  scattered  sit- 
uations, were  ideal  rustic  habitations,  from  whose  old-fashioned  large  stone  chim- 
neys issued  lazily  undulating  wreaths  of  smoke.  Far  off  in  the  distance  another 
huge  niountaiii  Hflcil  its  faiiily  traced  outline  tu  the  sky.      A  cloud  of  blue  smoke- 
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like  haze  luing  earcssingly  abtnit  it,  reeallina'  tn  my  inind  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Keats  : 

" 'Tis  (listiilicc  lends  i-nrluintiiUMit  t(i  tln'  view 
And  I'olx's  till'  niciuntiiin  in  its  aznif  luu'.'' 

Near  at  hand,  among  the  chestnut  and  the  maple  trees,  was  much  to  attract  our 
attention.  It  was  as  if  the  Frost  King,  the  greatest  of  all  artists,  had  created  a 
masteriiieee  when  he  paintt'd  tlu"  scene  around  us.  8ucli  coloring  as  tlic  lirusli  of 
Kubens  never  knew  was  exhibited  before  us.  Further  uji  the  mountain  side  stood 
a  group  of  evergreens.  Their  sombre  shades  served  as  a  dark  background  to  the 
more  gorgeously  tinted  chestnut  and  maple  trees  that  soared  aloft  in  motli'y 
plumage  from  the  gaily  decked  slope  liefore  us.  A  gentle  wind  accompanied  the 
waning  day  and  tossed  in  luxurious  profusion  the  x'erdant  mantle  of  the  swaying 
timber.  Amid  the  calm  that  follnwed  the  cessation  of  the  breeze,  we  were  ]irc- 
srutlv  affected  liy  the  rapturous  rustle  of  the  fallen  leaves,  which  formed  beneatli 
our  very  feet  a  carpet  more  beautiful  than  art  can  ever  hope  to  <?qual.  As  tlie 
autunm  sun  sank  slowly  down  to  rest  and  l.iathcd  the  outlying  [ilain  \vith  all  the 
lu.Kuriance  of  its  golden  splendor,  while  the  mountain  towering  above  us  gradu- 
all_v  became  enveloped  in  the  shade  of  evening,  the  scene,  delightful  l)efore,  now 
liecame  so  elevating  that  inxoluntarily  our  tlioughts  rose  up  to  Hiiu  wIki  almie 
can  surpass  such  beauty,  who  grants  to  his  i>oor  creatures  in  this  glomny  almdc 
such   passing   reflection  of  his   own  majestic  glory. 

l>ut    ''the  day  was  now  far  spent''    and   our   faces   homeward   turned  as  the 
gentle  tinkling  of  distant  liells  ajiproachcil  nur  ears  and 

"The  lowiiifj  liord  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  nie." 

•  ir.  J.   Ihiirnctt, 

■on. 


Rev.  F.vtiiek  Ostee  who,  as  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  re- 
^iled  for  several  years  at  the  college,  and  who  by  his  gentleness  and  affability  quite 
won  the  affections  of  the  students,  has  retired  from  Pittsburg  and  now  laltors  as 
jiastor  of  iSt.  .Joachim's  Church  in  Detroit.  He  will  long  be  remembered  liy  the 
students,  who  greatly  regret  Iv.s  departure  and  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
sphere. 

A  HALi'-HOLinAV  was  given  on  Friday,  November  oth,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
close  of  the  annual  retreat,  which  terminated  witli  Solenm  Benediction  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  fine  weather  and  the  lalior  and  ciinfincment  of  the  iirceeding  davs 
rendered  the  afternoon  very  enjoyable. 

The  examinations  for  tlie  first  ([Uarter  tucik  ]ilace  during  the  second  week  of 
tlie  month.  In  the  classes  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  both  written' and  oral 
work  was  in  order.  Oral  examinations  in  Mathematics' and  Science  were  not  held 
this  term.  The  results  of  the  examinations  were  fully  uji  to  the  standard,  as  the 
nmnber  of  certificates  that  were  awardnl  amply  indicates. 

The  De\'otion  of  the  Holy  Rosary  was  held,  together  with  the  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  .Sacrament,  every  evening  during  Octolier.  All  categories  in  the  col- 
lege assisted. 

A  GOODLY  number  of  Rev.  Clergy  have  visited  the  college  during  the  term. 
IMany  of  them  came,  either  Inanging  students  or  looking  after  young  men  alreadv 
here  from  their  i^arishes. 
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Si^ilorial, 


TL\K  "Glsc  an?  Ubnsc  of  Btblctics. 

The  ••^ulijeet  of  physical  trtiiuiuL;  or  atlik'tics  and  its  pail  in  a  (.'(iUch'l'  educti- 
tion  is  every  day  claiming  more  attention.  As  in  most  other  matters  tlie  good  of 
athletics  lies  in  the  golden  mean.  JNIoileration  is  the  key  tti  all  their  treasures. 
Essentially,  athletics  in  all  branches  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and,  even  then 
only  of  a  secondary  nature.  They  are  calculated  to  foster  piliysical  develoimient, 
which,  in  turn,  is  only  tlic  niediiiiii  of  ]>r(inioting  intellectual  ])rogress  and  im- 
provement. 

Here  lies  the  key  to  the  part  which  athletics  sliuuld  properly  play  in  an  edu- 
cational institution;  and  only  -syhen  this  is  lost  sight  of,  do  athletics  become  a 
source  of  harm;  wdiile  it  is  in  view  of  tins  end  alone  that  they  should  be  tolerated 
or  encouraged  by  the  faculty  of  a  college. 

Though  this  sums  i\\>  their  ]iro]ier  use,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  both  by 
the  faculties  of  some  institutions  and  naturally  by  the  students  undue  iirominence 
is  given  to  athletics.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  real  end  of  college  education 
is  sometimes  forgotten.  The  blaze  of  glory  that  accompanies  a  great  victory  on 
the  "gridiron"  or  the  "diamond"  is  calculated  like  the  sun  to  thrust  bat^k  into 
(ibliviim  the  lesser  satellites  of  class  room  attainments  and  triumjilrji.  *\\'bat  is 
worse  is  that  among  colleges  the  idea  of  victory  over  ojjponents  is  the  only  oliject 
of  regard  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  all  attention  and  energy  is  directed, 

Here,  jirecisely.  is  the  sotu'ce  of  the  many  evils  that  are  comjilained  of  as 
consei|uences  of  excessive  indulgence  in  athletic  sports.  Studies  are  sacrificed, 
class  work  shirked  or  negligently  jierformed,  time  is  heedlessly  lost,  and  not  in- 
freiiucutly  a  certain  category  soon  obtains  in  such  an  institutiim  which  may  jiro- 
perly  ))e  styled  Athletic  sti(d('nt>i,  who,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rigorous  rules  and  discipline  as  the  others,  Init  wdio  must,  out  t)f  regard  to  their 
services,  be  treateil  with  some  consideration  wortliy  nf  their  dignity.  The  eftects 
(if  all  this  cannot  liut  jirove  disastrous.  The  only  thing  is  for  the  faculty  to  keeji 
athletics  subservient  to  tlie  real  jiurposes  of  college  training.  In  themselves  ath- 
letics arc  useful,  ill  fin-l.  indispensalile  fur  the  full  and  cdiiiplete  develojtment  of 
the  student. 
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In  aiklitidu  to  thoir  iiiiprovinj;  their  jjliysii-al  man  and  tlierel>y  renikTinir  Inni 
c-apaMe  of  inir^uing  an  arduous  (.-Dllege  course  witliout  any  serious  detriment  to 
Iiealth.  they  aflord  excellent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  presence  of  mind,  ability  to  take  in  all  accom|)anying  circumstances  at  a 
L:lance,  a  careful  and  rapid  judgment,  promoting,  in  innumerable  ways,  ijuickness 
and  facility  of  perception,  thought  and  judgment. 

Moreover,  even  the  moral  ([Ualities  of  the  student  gain  great  practical  luniefit. 
lie  must  necessarily  learn  to  conquer  his  lower  nature.  His  diet  must  lie  subject 
to  many  restrictions.  He  must  devote  himself  conseientiously  and  with  persever- 
ance to  long,  hard,  regular  practice.  He  must  learn  to  obey  willingly  his  trainer 
and  captain.  He  must  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  his  coaches  and  fellow  players 
as  well  as  to  otter  suggestions  himself  in  a  manner  becoming  and  inoffensive.  All 
these  are  qualitie.s  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  after  life.  It  is  in  view  of  these 
advantages,  which  can  be  acquired  by  young  students  in  no  other  way.  that  ath- 
letics are  to  be  encouraged  and  participated  in. 

The  aliuses  which  may  arise  can  easily  he  remedied  by  decisive  action  on  the 
jiart  of  the  authorities  of  the  instution:  ami  as  long  as  the  faculties  encourage  and 
direct  athletics  in  the  proper  suljordinate  course  the  students  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  sharing  in  them  in  the  proper  sjiirit.  e.  .:.  m. 

■98. 


TLbc  StuJ?\j  of  /lDo^cl•n  Xaiuiuacies. 

A  study  is  renumerative  in  proportion   as  it  broadens  the  mind,  increases  our 
capacity  for  work,  and  renders  life  more  agreeable.       There  are  studies  which  ac- 
complish, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all   these  demands,  but  none  can  equal  in 
this  respect  the  study  of  language,  especially  that  of  modern  languages.       Lang- 
uage is  a  distinctive  property  of  man.       Each  nation  has  its  own  characteristics  of 
thought  and  expression,  consequently  every  separate  people  naturally  has  its  own 
national  tongue.       As  man's  tinst  object  is  to  be  able  to  exjiress  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  clearly  to  his  fellow-man.  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  this  is  best  ef- 
fected in  his  own  native  language      Happily,  the  very  consciousness  which  a  man 
feels  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inability  instils  into  him  a  taste  for  knowledge,  so 
that  he  may  lie  able  to  clear  away  many  ditticulties  which  he  may  have  occasion 
to  meet  with,  and  also   that   he   may   be   more  logical   in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelrngs.       Man,  by  reason  of  his  superior  endowments,  is  alile  to 
exercise  control  over  the  inferior  orders  of  nature:    he  can  even  predominate  over 
his  own  species  by  the  exercise  of  his  intellect.       It  is  by  thought  and  expression 
that  one  man  is  able  to  influence  his  fellow-men.       As  language  brings  into  play 
the  noblest  faculties  of  man,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  modern  languages  has 
an  unbounded  effect   upon  the  mind.       This  cultivation  combines  all  the  good 
ciualities  of  intellectual  training:    it  cultivates  the  habit  of  close  observation;    it 
exercises  the  reason :    it  affords  excellent   jiractice  in  memory  work,  and  also  en- 
ables a  man  to  express  his  thoughts  fluently  and  freely,  by  augmenting  the  voca- 
bularly  from  which  he  may  have  a  larger  choice  of  words.       Moreovei    the  knowl- 
edge of  modern   languages    enaliles   a  man    to    enter  almost   any  station  in  life. 
Their  possession  is  the  key  to   the  world  of  modern  science,  for  it  enaliles  us  to 
study  in  their  original  form,  the  works  and  writings  of  the  great  men  of  different 
nations.       At  the  present  day,  the  Russians  are  becoming  the  leading  scientists. 
During  the  last  half  century  so  many  scientists  have  sprung  up  among  that  peo- 
ple, that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  modern   student  of  science  to  have  a  read- 
alile  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  to  the  best 
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advantage.  The  .-^tuily  of  (icniiaii  and  FrL'Uch  i.-^  still  more  essential.  Geiiiuiu  is 
of  great  practical  utility,  esijccially  in  this  country;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  foreign  language.  The  French  is  next  in  importance,  and  we  should  all  he 
able  at  least  to  read  this  language,  in  order  to  avail  oiu'selves  of  its  prolific  liter- 
ature. Oliservation  shows  that  the  greatest  scholars,  the  mo.st  fluent  speakers, 
and  the  most  attentive  listeners  are  those  that  Inu'e  aeiiuired  a  suflticient  knowl- 
edge of  the  leailing  modern  languages.  -i.  f.  n\\, 

■98. 


Coiunxciational  Sinoiiio  in  Gollcoc  Cbapcls. 

'I'he  ('atli(ili<-  Cliui'ch  has,  at  all  times,  maintained  that  tlie  ohject  of  all  sacred 
music  should  be  to  instil  piety  and  devotion  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  consideralile  tendency  to  introduce  into  church  services  emo- 
tional music,  whose  only  merit  is  its  pleasing  the  ear.  It  would,  therefore,  lie  ex- 
pedient f(jr  our  colleges  to  set  an  example,  by  not  only  excluding  all  operatic  and 
sensational  music  from  their  .sacred  portols,  but  also  by  returning  to  that  old  and 
lieautiful  custom,  which  still  pix^vails  in  certain  parts  of  Europe — congregational 
singing. 

Thci'c  may  be  obji/etions  to  congregational  singing  in  lai'ge  churches,  where  it 
Would,  peihaps,  lie  the  source  more  of  distraction  than  of  religious  fervor,  l>ut  it 
is  not  thus  in  college  chapels,  where  only  the  students  worship.  Here  congrega- 
tional singing  could  he  productive  only  of  the  most  bcneticial  results. 

The  one  accord  of  all  tln^  students  in  songs  of  praise  and  ad<iration  would 
render  the  divine  services  more  solemn.  It  would  captivate  the  attention  of  the 
students  ami  would  restrain  their  thoughts  from  wandering  to  temporal  objects. 
It  would  elevate  their  souls  to  the  direct  contemplation  of  ( iod  and  Ilis  saints, 
and  would  thus  render  it  more  easy  properly  to  assist  at  services. 

Though  at  first  the  rendition  Avould,  perhaps,  not  Ije  as  artistic,  nor  the  dii'- 
tion  as  i)leasing,  congregational  singing  would  compensate  for  this  by  an  increased 
amount  of  heartfelt  devotion.  There  are  few  inlluenees  more  inspiring  than  that 
ol'  eongregational  singing. 

Congregational  singhig  would  cheer  the  students  annd  their  many  triluda- 
lions  and  would  lead  tliem  to  nobler  conditions  of  spirit. 

riiere  is  no  better  way  of  in\-oking  the  aid  of  Cod.  in  tlie  morning  scJ'viec, 
Ihaii  liy  congregational  singing.  In  the  evening  it  is  the  liest  means  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  graces  and  favors  I'eccived  during  the  day  : 

"l'"i)|-  ileal'  to  (idil  and  man  is  sacvt'd  sciiii;'.'' 
We  ti-ust  that  this  beautiful  eust<im  will  again  be  established  in  our  Catholic 
colleges,  and  we  long  Ibr  the  day  when  the  organ,  the  choir  and  the  students  will 
again  miile  and  blend  together  their  voices  in  the  jiroduetion  of  one  body  of  de- 
v..lioiial  sonu.  Thus  the  students  would  derive  manifold  benelits  and  our  colleges 
would  -really  .M.iitribule  to  the  wid,a'  diffusion  and  ureater  improvement  of  devo- 
tional singing.  j_^  ^^  ,,^ 


Tnoi.iu'rs  ari'  the  fi.ist  born,  the  blossoms  of  the  ,soul,  the  beginning  of  our 
sin.ngth,  whellua-  tor  good  or  ,.vil  :  and  they  are  the  greatest  evklences  for  or 
against  a  man  that  can  lie. 
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Loyalty  to  Alma  Mater. 

Gratitiiilf  and  justice  are  two  i|ualities  held  in  the  highest  estimation  b\'  the 
entire  human  race.  It  is  precisely  in  virtue  of  these  two  '[ualities,  without  which 
a  man  is  no  man.  that  they  who  have  already  passed  through  the  period  of  youth, 
who  have  tinished  their  course  of  preparatory  training  and  are  now  absorbed  in 
the. turmoil  of  business  life,  should  regard  with  feelings  of  respect  and  love  the 
Alma  Matcf  under  whose  watchful  guidance  they  were  perfected  for  their  career. 
A  man  who  has  gone  through  a  college  course  cannot  but  feel  that  he  owes  to  his 
Ali)ia  Mater  a  debt  which  he  can  never  adeijuately  discharge.  No  amount  of 
pecuniary  renumeration  can  ever  compensate  for  the  ])riceless  services  rendered  us 
in  the  time  of  youth  and  inexperience.  Entering  the  sacred  portals  of  Alma  Mater 
as  we  did  with  minds  crude  and  untrained  and  with  ottr  dispositions  as  yet  un- 
formed and  tmcouth.  and  emerging  after  some  years  with  oitr  intellectual  powers 
developed  and  prepared  for  any  undertaking,  and  our  character  shaped  and 
strengthened  by  long  habits  of  discipline  and  regularity — the  change  is  so  great, 
the  progress  so  amazing  tliat  we  mtist  either  show,  in  every  way  iiossible,  our  ac- 
knowledgment and  appreciation,  or  else  thrust  the  truth  aside  altogether  and  wil- 
fully close  our  eyes  to  the  innnense  and  just  claims  which  our  Alma  Mater  has 
upon  otn-  gratitude  and  loyalty.  True,  amidst  the  hurry  and  Intstle  of  life  there 
is  but  little  time  to  indulge  in  such  fanciful  sentiments  and  theories.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  a  slight  spirit  of  selfishness  is  sufficient  to  augment  all  these  ajjparent 
obstacles,  and  to  cloak  in  the  garl>  of  necessity  and  impracticaliility  what  is  realh- 
due  to  a  want  of  will,  to  an.  absence  of  the  due  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  our  cherished  Almn  Mater,  still  lighting  on,  perhaps,  sorely  in  need  of 
our  encouragement  and  eoilperation.  If  her  own  children  will  not  respond  to 
her  interests,  whence  then  is  to  come  the  support  and  encouragement  so  greatly 
needed  ? 

This  is  a  matter  which  we  would  seriiiusly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
all  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  college 
course  and  training.  Stand  by  your  Alma  Mater  1  Helj)  it  on  in  its  struggles  in 
behalf  of  Catholic  education  I  Ways  and  means  of  doing  this  are  not  wanting. 
It  is  again  the  old  adage,  '•\\'here  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.'"  Extend  its  in- 
fluence first  of  all  by  the  example  of  your  own  lives,  thus  affording  a  most  practi- 
cal and  potent  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  Increase  its  siDhere  of  doing 
good  by  endeavoring,  through  your  influence,  to  augment  the  number  of  youths 
who  frequent  its  halls.  How  often  a  mere  word  on  an  opportune  occasion  has 
decided  the  time  and  place  of  a  young  man's  college  course.  Then  offer  what- 
ever encouragement  is  practicable  to  the  generation  now  occupying  its  class  rooms, 
whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  athletics  or  in  the  pursuit  of  their  literary  and  scien- 
tific courses.  The  college  games  and  the  college  paper  are  always  convenient 
mediums  for  affording  evidence  of  your  loyalty  and  good  will.  Among  the  past 
students  themselves,  by  means  of  organizations  and  occasional  meetings,  a  spirit 
of  mutual  interest  and  fellowship  can  be  developed  and  confirmed  and  greater 
jiractical  opportunities  afibrded  of  manifesting  our  gratitude  and  acknowledgment 
i.if  the  good  efl'ected  by  our  Alma  Mater,  both  in  ottr  own  persons  and  in  the  case 
of  so  many  others  who  are  at  present  preparing  for.  or  are  already  engaged  in  the 
arduous  battle  of  life.  E.  J.  M. , 
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The  Novitiate. 

Tiic  No\-itiatc,  the  establishment  of  wliich  had  so  long  been  contemplated  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Order  that  controls  the  college,  has  at  length  been  formally 
opened.  Its  first  members,  most  of  whom  are  well  known  to  the  students  here, 
are,  Kev.  F.  Banner,  '81),  Messrs.  W.  Stadelman,  '92,  L.  Galette,  A.  D.  Gavin, 
'92,  L.  Alaclmiewicz,  '9.3,  M.  C'oijard,  H.  .J.  Goebel,  '93,  A.  A.  Beck,  '94,  M. 
Ketka,  ".14.  -T.  Laiix,  '94,  L.  E.  Farrell,  '96,  T.  .J.  Maniccki,  '97,  and  -J.  N. 
A\'ietrzynski,  '97.  Several  of  them  have  completed  their  Philosophy  in  France, 
others  in  the  college.  A  few  have  gone  well  on  in  their  Theological  studies.  Mr. 
L.  Galette,  wlio  will  be  ordained  to  the  Holy  Priesthood  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  liecame  well  known  to  the  students  here  last  year  as  the  able  professor  of  the 
Senior  French  class. 

The  following  is  what  appeared  in  the  StniidnnJ  mid  Times,  of  Philadelphia, 
just  after  the  dedication  of  the  Novitiate  : 

"Sunday,  August  27th,  will  be  an  ever  memorable  day  in  the  American  an- 
nals of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Innnaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
On  that  day  was  sujjplied  a  want  long  felt  liy  all  the  members  of  the  .Society  living 
in  this  ])r()vince.  A  Novitiate  for  fathers  and  lay  lirothers  was  opened  with  all 
due  formality.  Provided  with  the  necessary  apostolic  letters  from  Kome,  and 
after  a  favorable  report  liy  Bishop  Prendergast,  who  had  personally  examined  the 
site  and  surroundings,  His  Grace,  the  Arclibishop,  was  pleased  to  give  his  apijro- 
bation  on  the  1.5th  of  August  for  the  canonical  erection. 

The  place  chosen  for  this  important  house  of  formation  lies  near  Oornwells 
Station,  Bucks  County,  al)0ut  eighteen  miles  from  Philadclpliia,  and  midwaj'  be- 
tween Mother  Katharine's  Convent  for  Colored  Missions  and  the  Christian  Brothers 
Industrial  School  at  Eddington.  The  pro]ierty  com])rises  some  thirty  acres.  The 
buildings,  of  which  tliere  are  two,  are  surrounded  with  undulating  lawns  and 
over.shadowed  Ijy  stately  old  trees.  1'he  location  is  healthy  and  quiet  and  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  the  novices  came  on.  fov  the  most  ])art  from 
the  .Junior  Scholasticate  annexed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  College  in  Pittsburg,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  portion  of  their  vacation  in  their  new  abode.  On  the  Feast 
of  the  Innnaculate  Heart  of  ^Nlary,  the  Patronal  Feast  of  the  Order,  they  began 
their  regular  year  of  probation  liy  a  spiritual  retreat  of  sonu'  days  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  time  of  trial  extends  in  all  over  a  period  of 
two  years.  The  second  year  is  always  jir^'cedcd  by  a  year  of  iiostulation,  and  this 
year  in  turn  is  preceded  liy  a  full  week  of  retreat  and  first  examination  of  tlie  cre- 
dentials and  qualities  of  tlie  candidate.  If  tliese  are  found  satisfactory,  he  is  ae- 
reptcd  as  a  [lostulant. 

Tlie  daily  life  and  rigorous  monthly  and  (piarterly  examinations  of  the  nov- 
ices ditter  but  little  fi'om  those  in  practiee  among  the  niemlicrs  of  other  religious 
congregations.  After  standing  the  whole  trial  of  the  novitiate,  aspirants  emit  for 
three  yi'ars  the  simple  \'ows  of  poverty,  cliastity  and  obedience,  and  begin  as 
Senior  Scholastics  tlieir  course  of  Theology. 

A\  lien  this  is  comjileted  they  consecrate  themselves  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  most  aliandoned  souls,  the  distinctive  end  for  which  the  Society  was  founded. 
After  a  new  and  special  ascetic  preparation  they  receive  major  orders  and  start  at 
once  for  the  posts  to  which  their  superiors  assign  them. 

The  choii'e  of  IJev.  .1.  .7.  O'Gorman  as  director  of  novice  fathers  has  been  a 
\ery  happy  one.  Boi-n  in  the  County  Carlow,  Ireland,  Rev.  Father  O'Gorman 
distinguislied  himself  as  a  classical  and  .scientific  student  in  the  famous  college  of 
the   Order,  Blackrock,  Dublin.       He    jiersued    his    iihilosophical    and    theological 
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studies  with  equally  marked  success  in  the  Senior  Seholasticate  at  Paris.  After 
his  ordination  and  religious  profession  he  was  ap])oint(Ml  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  later  sub-director  of  novices  at  t'hevilly,  1-" ranee.  The  director  of 
novice  brothers  is  Rev.  Jas.  Iviehert,  until  a  short  time  ago  pastor  of  St.  Joachim's 
Church,  Detroit,  Micliigan,  and  for  many  years  Spiritual  Director  of  the  brothers 
and  students  of  the  apostolic  schools  at  Beauvais,  France. 

^'ery  Rev,  Jos.  Eigenmann,   D.  D.,   Provincial  of  the    Order    in    the    I'nited 
States,  has  chosen  the  novitiate  as  his  place  of  residence. 


College  Discipline. 

Discipline  is  one  of  thi'  chief  factors  of  a  college  e(kication.  Without  it  no 
education  is  eomidete,  for  this  it  is  that  ''makes  superior  sense  beloved."  Hence 
the  advantage  of  a  young  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  attending  college.  At 
home  parents  cannot  spend  a  great  deal  nf  their  time  in  looking  after  young  men, 
whereas  in  a  college  this  duty  is  assigned  to  certain  masters  who  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  parent  in  this  respect  that  they  know  ho«'  to  deal  witii  the  ditl'crent 
characters.  It  is  to  this  knowledge  of  various  dispositii)ns  that  we  attribute  their 
superior  methods  nf  training. 

But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  some  colleges  the  diseipline  is  such  that  the 
students  seem  to  regard  their  abodes  as  jirisons,  and,  naturally  enough,  wlicn  they 
have  an  occasional  opportunity  of  going  out  they  use  their  liberty  indifferently 
and  too  freely,  or  rather  they  know  not  how  to  use  it.  The  defect  of  not  knowing 
how  to  use  this  faculty  and  the  practii^al  necessity  of  learning  how  to  use  it  is 
readih'  seen. 

Now.  1  think  that  this  should  be  the  aim  of  all  discipline,  to  ieavh  the  stu- 
dent when  and  how  to  use  this  most  precious  faculty.  To  this  end  he  must  not 
be  tied  down  by  stringent  rules,  but  he  must  be  given  opportunities  to  exercise  it; 
in  other  words,  confidence  must  be  placed  in  him.  When  he  feels  that  he  is 
trusted  he  will  naturally  try  to  have  his  superiors  realize  their  efforts;  he  is  treated 
as  a  gentleman  and  unfailingly  he  will  act  as  one.  A  student  ^vho  is  brought  up 
in  this  way  will,  in  the  end,  have  accjuired  something  incomparably  superior  to 
learning.       I  mean  gentlemanliness. 

I  am  convinced  that  privileges  should  be  given  to  students  because  our  col- 
lege has  allowed  its  boarders  certain  liberties,  which  they  have  thus  far  enjoyed 
rationally  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  ( >f  course,  it  is  in  a  limited 
way  that  liberty  is  allowed,  so  that  respect  may  be  shown  to  contidence  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  right  reason  be  ever  exercised. 

In  this  waA'  our  college  is  made  a  happy  home  for  the  students.  Duties  are 
performed  not  as  burdensome  obligations,  but  as  a  means  for  promoting  harmony 
and  happiness  in,  as  it  were,  a  great  family.  /.  ^4.  J/rT. , 


99. 


Th)e  Faculty. 

As  usual,  but  very  few  changes  were  made  among  the  members  of  the  Facul- 
ty this  year.  A  rather  conservative  policy  predominates  in  the  college  respecting 
the  change  of  professors,  especially  in  the  more  important  classes. 

Rev.  Father  Murphy,  our  esteemed  President,  who  in  September  last  inaugu- 
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rated  his  twentv-sixth  yoar  of  teaching  retains  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  of 
Oratory,  Literature  and  Classics.  He  also  presides  over  the  oral  examinations  in 
ancient  and  modern  languages  held  four  times  a  year.  Every  week  he  inspects, 
ijersonally,  the  work  of  the  various  classes  to  assure  himself  of  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  the  respective  programmes  mapped  out  for  the  professors. 

In  this  latter  function  the  Rev.  President  is  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Hehir, 
the  Prefect  of  Studies.  Father  Heliir  has  taken  in  charge  the  Englisir  class  of  the 
Tliird  Academic  and  also  the  English  course  of  the  Senior  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. He  is  ])resi(lent  of  the  lioard  of  examiners  for  tlie  Mathematical  and  Scien- 
tific courses. 

Rev.  P.  A.  McDermott  continues  as  j^rofessor  of  Philosophy  in  tlie  Senior 
and  .Junior  classes  and  of  History  and  Scripture  in  the  same  classes.  As  noted 
lieforc,  Father  ]\[cDerinott  is  at  present  vested  with  the  onerous  function  of  Dis- 
ci!>linarian.  He  is  l)esides  in  charge  of  tlie  classes  of  elocution  in  tiie  Academic 
Deiiartnient. 

Rev.  (1.  Lee  lias  resumed  the  professorsliip  i.if  classics  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes.  Father  Lee  had  to  relinciuish  these  classes  earl}'  last  year 
having  l>een  called  to  teach  Theology  in  the  Senior  Scholasticate.  As  the  Novitiate 
opened  this  year  tliere  are  no  Theological  classes  and  Father  Lee  was  ijermitted  to 
ri'turn  to  his  old  class.     He  has  also  the  English  course  in  the  same  deijartment. 

Rev.  Father  CTOodman  who  last  year  taught  Matlrematics  in  all  the  classes  of 
the  college  iirojier  has  returned  to  France.  Mr.  -Lis.  P.  Danner  is  now  laboring 
in  the  mathematical  course  of  the  Senior  and  .Junior  classes. 

The  same  duty  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  devolves  upon  Mr. 
.Ino.  -J.  Schroefl'el. 

In  the  department  of  Mo'dern  Languages  are  found,  in  tlie  French  caurse 
Rev.  Fathers  Lee,  Hehir  and  Giblin  and  Mr.  .Jos,  A.  Callahan;  in  the  German 
division  Messrs.  A.  Buckheit.  .J,  P,  DaniKu-.  .1.  .J.  Sehroeflfel  and  .J.  Callahan. 

The  classical  studies  of  the  Academic  Department  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Rev.  Father  Gililin,  J.  A.  Callahan  and  .J.  -T,  SchroefFel,  Mathematics  and 
Science  in  this  division  are  taught  by  Jlessrs,  M,  Sonnefeld,  J,  Callahan  and  F,  A. 
Retka,  The  English  subjects  are  in  tlie  bands  of  ^Messrs.  M,  Sonnefeld,  .1.  ,J, 
Kelly  and  F.  A.  Retka. 

Mr,  .J,  I).  Topliani  inaugurates  bis  tbinl  year  at  the  bead  of  the  Senior  Com- 
mercial Department.  Elementary  liook-kt'eping  is  tauglit  by  ^lessrs.  J.  P.  Danner 
and  F.  A.   lietka. 

The  Musical  Department  is  again  in  the  liands  of  Rev.  Father  J.  GriHin  wlio 
has  labored  so  long  and  so  successfully  in  this  splicre.  One  of  his  latest  under- 
takings is  the  inauguration  of  congregational  singing  in  the  college  chapel.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  move  in  tlie  right  direction  and  wo  lio]ie  tliat  the  students  will 
correspond  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Professor. 

IMr.  -J.  P.  "\A'olfe  has  lieen  engaged  as  physical  instructor  for  the  present  year. 
Regular  drills  liave  been  resumed  witliin  the  jiast  few  days.  Mr.  Wolfe's  abilities 
are  too  well  recognized  to  need  any  comment.  He  is  a  brotlier  of  Frank  M'olfe 
who  graduated  from  the  Commercial  Department  a  few  years  ago.  His  appear- 
an<'e  among  us  augurs  well  for  athletics  tliis  year,  as  the  faitliful  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  tlie  stuilents  is  sure  to  make  the  year  a  success. 
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Literary  Societies. 

The  Literary  rnioii,  conniosed  ot'  the  lueiiiliors  nf  the  Senior  and  .Innicir 
classes,  was  early  re-organized  and  a  series  of  debates  marked  out  for  the  lirst  ses- 
sion. Tliere  is  every  indication  of  a  successful  year.  Two  public  discussions 
have  already  taken  2>lace.  In  the  first  one  was  argued  the  proposition  ; — "Re- 
solved, That  the  Writer  wields  a  great  Influence  than  the  Speaker."  This  was 
the  opening  debate  of  the  year,  and  the  President  of  the  L'nion,  E.  .1.  McCarthy, 
occupied  the  chair  and  inaugurated  the  discussion  in  an  appropriate  siieech.  The 
proposition  was  al)ly  sustained  by  ^lessrs.  M.  A.  jMcGarey  and  .J.  E.  Enriglit, 
while  Messrs.  R.  A.  Ross  and  X.  Resnieroski  presented  the  negative  view  in  great 
strength  and  eventually  gained  the  decision,  which  was  given  liy  tlie  vote  of  tlie 
audience. 

The  second  debate  took  place  two  weeks  after  and  the  proposition  submitted 
on  this  occasion  was: — "Resolved,  That  the  Roman  Occupation  was  Beneficial 
to  Britain."  The  speakers  on  both  sides  took  advantage  of  the  oratorical  open- 
ino-s  that  this  subject  afforded.  The  discussion  proved  highly  interesting.  M.  A. 
McGarey  presided.  The  gentlemen  on  the  affirmative  side  were -J.  O'Neill  and 
Jas.  L.  Brady,  while  J.  A.  McVean  and  T>.  ;\Ieyer  argued  from  the  negative  i)nint 
of  view  and  proved  the  winners. 

The  proposition  to  lie  treated  at  the  next  meeting  is  :  "Resolveil,  That 
Colonies  Contribute  to  the  Greatness  of  a  Country. "  The  subject  and  the  speakers 
to  appear  give  rise  to  the  expectation  of  a  very  warm  debate. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  for  the  present  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  — 

Moderator,  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 

President,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  '98,  . . 

Vice-President,  M.  A.  McGarey,  '98.  ■       -■ 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Robt.  A.  Ross,  '98. 

Librarian,  John  A.  INIcVean,  "99.  -    ■      . 

Tbe  Lyceum  Society. 

The  students  of  the  Freshman  inid  Sopomore  classes  were  unusuallj'  zealous 
in  the  formatiori  of  the  Lyceum  Society  for  '97-'98.  They  held  an  auspicious 
opening  on  Sunday  evening,  Octol:ier  lo.  The  proposition  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion was  :  "Resolved,  That  Railroads  should  be  Owned  and  Controlled  liy  the 
Government."  Wm.  0.  Walker,  President  of  the  (Organization,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  neat  speech.  The  affirmative  side  was  strongly  presented  by  Mess.s. 
Wm.  E.  Downes  and  Ed.  V.  Barrett,  and  the  negative  view  clearly  brought  out 
liy  Wm.  Glynn  and  Thos.  J.  Collins.  The  able  manner  in  which  the  subject  was 
handled  revealed  the  presence  of  \-ery  promising  talent  in  the  junior  society.  The 
second  debate  proved  equally  enjoyable.  Messrs.  P.  A.  Maher  and  H.  Kilmeyer 
defended  the  proposition,  "Resolved,  That  the  Discovery  and  Mining  of  the  Pre- 
cious Metals  is  Detrimental  to  a  Country."  J.  L.  Carlin  an<l  L.  Brent  argued 
stronslv  ai^ainst  it.  P.  A.  Gillespie  presided  as  Chairman. 
The  officers  of  the  year  are  as  follows  : 

Moderator,  Rev.  Geo.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp. 

President,  Wm.  Barrett,  '00. 

Vice-President,  W.  0.  Walker,  '00. 

Treasurer,  Thos.  J.  Collins,  '00. 

Librarian,  Wm.  Glynn,  'OL 
The  object  of  the  above  societies  is  to  foster  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  literature, 
a  love  of  historical  research  and  a  just  and  cogent  method  of  thinking  and  argu- 
ing, coupled  with  a  forcible  and  exact  mode  of  expression. 
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Each  society  is  given  Sunday  evening  alternatively  for  iiiiblic  debate.  The 
niaMirity  of  the  students  and  the  Faculty  assist  at  the  discussions,  and  thus  there 
is  every  oj)iJ<irtunity  for  the  display  and  develojinient  of  oratorical  power. 

Among  the  Boarders. 


The  Senior  Department. 

The  Seniors"  Hall  is  well  filled.  Mr.  Schroeffel  is  iirefeet  in  the  study  this 
year. 

The  seniors  of  this  year  are  hent  on  keeping  up  the  reputation  established  by 
their  predecessors.  In  athletics  they  are  well  in  the  van,  as  the  make-up  of  the 
various  football  teams  indicates.  In  the  recent  exanjinations  some  of  them  came 
out  leaders  in  their  rcsiiective  classes. 

The  great  drawliack  among  the  members  of  the  upper  study  is  the  want  of  a 
'98  man.  The  senior  boarders  will  luive  no  representatives  among  the  graduates 
this  year. 

Joiix  ]\b-VEAN,  who  figured  so  prominently  in  musical  circles  last  year,  is 
this  year  gaining  ecjual  renown  on  the  campus.  He  is,  liesides,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Literary  Union  and  the  leader  of  the  .lunior  i-lass  by  virtue  of  his  work  in 
the  recent  examinations. 

The  recurrence  of  the  cold  weather  has  banished  the  cheerful  groups  who  in 
milder  days  were  wont  to  gather  in  the  various  sections  of  the  grounds.  All  have 
lietaken  themselves  to  more  genial  (piarters  in  the  gynmasium. 

The  pool  table  has  not  yet  been  brought  out.  The  pool  room  is  at  present 
serving  as  dressing  apartments  for  the  footl>all  teams.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  fitted 
up  again  after  Thanksgiving.  The  pool  room  was  an  unfailing  source  of  amuse- 
ment during  the  whole  of  last  winter. 

A\'m.  K.  liowxEs,  the  gold  medalist  for  deportment  last  year,  is  again  back 
antl  hard  at  work.  He  captured  first  place  in  the  Soi)honiore  class.  M'illiam 
is  also  playing  tackle  on  the  "varsity  team. 

The  music  hall  again  resounds  with  the  strains  of  the  piano  and  violin  and 
the  nnrtliful  voices  of  the  number  who  spend  some  of  their  recreations  in  this 
quarter.  The  winter  evenings  now  coming  on  will  hardly  be  noticed  through  any 
lack  of  pleasure  and  interest,  as  the  musical  talent,  vocal  ami  instrumental,  among 
the  seniors  is  even  more  abundant  than  ever. 

The  only  source  of  anxii-ty  existing  among  the  mcnil)ers  of  the  senior  hall, 
since  the  chilly  lilasts  of  autunm  have  reappeared,  is  the  question  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  skating  that  they  are  to  enjoy  during  winter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  tlian  iierniission  to  reconstruct  the  pond  of  last  year.  They  earnestly 
recunnnend  tliis  matter  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Faculty. 

•loHx  Saik\ii.i,e  \vas  called  bonu'  during  the  ([Uartcr  l>ecause  of  the  death  of 
a  dear  sistei-.  .lolm  lias  the  sincere  sympathies  of  all  the  Iniarders  in  this  sad 
event. 

A  NrMr,i';n  of  the  boarders  ha\e  lieen  taking  in  the  big  games  at  the  neigh- 
In, ring  parks  in  IJic  absence  of  the  college  team.  The  Voungstown-D.  C.  &  A.  C. 
contest  was  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  season. 
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The  Sunday  walks  have  great  attractions  for  seniors.  ^'erv  tew  ean  l)e  seen 
about  the  college  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

JUNIORS'  HALL. 

Mk.  F.  a.  Hktka  is  the  jirefect  in  charge  of  the  junior  boarders'  study  this 
year. 

The  majority  of  last  year's  junior  boarders  reoccupy  their  old  quarters.  The 
few  deserted  desks  have  been  taken  up  by  the  new  arrivals,  and  ampler  accommo- 
dations had  to  be  provided  for  those  who  came  later  in  the  month.  All  cjuarters 
are  now  engageil. 

J.  Sackville  has  withdrawn  from  the  juniors'  abode  and  now  promenades 
with  the  seniors.       John  was  always  very  popular  among  the  younger  inhabitants. 

The  juniors  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  footliall  this  year  as  in  any  i)revious 
year.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  selecting  a  team  representative  of  the 
category.  Good,  earnest  players  were  not  wanting,  for  every  junior  lioarder  was 
familiar  with  the  game.  \\'illie  McLane,  whatever  shifting  was  done  in  all  the 
other  positions,  was  a  fixture  at  full  back.  Will  promises  to  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  namesake,  the  star  kicker  of  the  college  ele^■en.  The  team,  as  finally 
arranged,  lines  up  as  follows:  Centre,  H.  Lamar:  right  guard,  T.  Smith;  left. 
P.  Hivick;  tackles  :  right,  C.  Buerkle;  left,  J.  O'Hare:  left  end,  S.  Ryan;  right, 
C.  Horrigan.  The  backs  are  :  R.  Couzins,  quarter,  J.  King  and  J.  Sackville,  leit 
and  right,  respectively,  and  \Vm.  McLane.  full.  The  material  here  is  certainly 
promising. 

Emmet  Haeey  returned  late  to  college.  He  was  sufi'ering  from  a  fractured 
arm  when  school  opened,  but  reported  as  promptl}-  as  circumstances  ^vould  jier- 
mit.     Ennnet  will  figure  prominently  in  gymnastic  circles  next  winter. 

Geo.  M(TjANE  was  captain-manager  of  the  most  successful  football  team  in 
the  college.  It  has  not  yet  been  defeated,  though  we  have  not  been  apprised  of 
the  number  of  its  victories. 

Richard  Couzi.ns  plays  quarter  back  for  the  third  team.  "Dick"  is  small, 
but  is  always  "right  there.'" 

All  the  juniors  are,  as  one  of  them  put  it  the  other  day,  "in  the  best  of 
spirits.''  Their  number  is  constantly  increasing  and  soon  another  division  will 
have  to  be  made.  A  number  of  new  desks  are  at  present  standing  in  their  cor- 
ridor, a  fact  that  tends  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  some  of  them. 

Herman  Lamar  is  the  strong  centre  of  the  -Juniors'  team.  Herman  is  no 
stranger  to  the  position.     He  was  there  on  .John  Sackvillc's  team  last  year. 

lilvERVBOUY  was  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  examinations  during  the  ijast 
weeks.  Even  recreations  were  sacrificed,  for  the  juniors  wanted  to  make  a  record 
in  securing  certificates  this  term.  Every  one,  without  excei3tion,  was  bent  on 
doing  his  very  liest. 

The  Retreat  closed  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month  and  each  junior  had  the 
happiness  of  approaching  the  Holy  Table.  As  a  body  the  juniors  presented  a 
very  edifying  appearance  during  the  exercises  of  the  three  days. 

W.  KiNCi  accompanied  the  first  team  to  Washington  to  see  the  game  against 
W.  &  J.  Will  says  that  it  was  a  good  one  and  predicted  that  the  Washingtonians 
would  defeat  P.  A.  C.     And  mavbe  they  didn't  ! 
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CLASS  NOTES. 


Serjior  and  JuQior  Classes- 

The  philiisoijlicrs  have  bei'u  devotiug  their  reeuperated  powers  to  the  study  of  the  treatise  on 
Cosmology  during  tliis  <|uarter.  The  announcement  that  there  was  to  he  no  oral  examination  was 
reeeived  liy  them  ^^itll  undisguised  Siitislaction. 

Tin-:  English  class  authors  of  this  year  are  t^hakespeare  and  Burke.  The  latter's  Speech  on 
Anieri<'an  Taxation  was  diligently  perused  and  analyzed  during  the  tirst  quarter.  During  the 
second  quarter  it  will  lie  dealt  with  more  minutely.  It  is  to  he  emjiloyed  not  mereh-  as  a  literary 
work,  hut  also  as  the  meduim  of  oratorical  training. 

.Iri.irs  C'AEs.vi;  lias  lieen  .selected  from  among  Shakespeare's  works  for  class  study,  as  heing 
(lie  most  arti.stic  of  all  his  productions  and  containing  so  many  striking  passages  and  model 
speeches.     It  will  lie  the  iiliject  of  special  attention  during  the  .second  term. 

There  were  no  oral  examinations  tor  this  qnai'ter  in  mathematics  or  classics.  Ample  atone- 
ment will  he  made  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

The  work  in  the  hihoratory  lias  been  contined  chiefly  to  theoretical  .study.  The  lectures  are  a 
source  of  ahuiidant  instruction  and  assistance.  Tlie  practical  N\ork  is  to  he  resumed  at  once  now 
since  the  second  quarter  is  commenced. 

AsiiiE  from  tile  l^iterary  I'liiim  no  ela.ss  organization  has  as  yet  heen  effected-  Class  officers 
will  doulitless  soon  be  chosen.  There  is  decided  lack  of  energetic  public  .spirit  manifested  among  a 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  class.     We  hope  this  will  soon  disappear. 

C'liEHo  and  Aristotle  have  not  yet  being  taken  up.  They  will  baldly  lie  resumed  before  the 
Xmas  lecess. 

(  bvi^v  two  iiicmbers  of  the  class  are  on  the  College  team  this  fall. 

preshtTjao  ar)d  Sophomore  Classes. 

lliiTii  I'leshmeii  and  Sophomores  are  ^ery  strong  numerically  this  year,  and  will  doubtless 
make-  a  record  as  a  ela.ss.  Tivy  and  riiillip]iics  of  Demosthenes  are  the  classical  works  that  have 
been  read  during  the  lir.st  (juarter.     Horace  and  Euripides'  Alcestis  are  soon  ro  be  added. 

In  the  Kiii;lisli  class  "Paradise  Tost''  and  Macaulay's  '■Warren  Hastings"  are  uiuleigoiiig 
careful  study  and  analysis. 

AViELi.\.M  E.  DiiwxEs  .secured  the  highest  average  among  the  Sopliomores  in  the  examinations 
for  the  lirst  tenu,  w  itli  Thomas  J.  Collins  a  close  second. 

Tif  EKE  are  several  of  the  Freshmen  and  i^ophomores  on  the 'varsity  team  this  lall.  and  they 
jiroiiiisr  to  make  a  pretty  plain  mark  before  their  college  career  closes. 

The  Freslimen  and  Sophomores  take  with  apjiaiently  great  zest  to  the  laboratory,  judging  at 
least  from  tlii'  liiiiirs  of  H.,   S  that  occasiniially  liiid  a  vent  into  the  adininiiig  corridoi-s. 

HiiTll  onil  and  wiittcii  cxaniiiiatioiis  were  hehl  this  (|uarter. 

The  flcademics. 

Se\  EU.M.  ]inimuiioiis  ha\e  taken  place  among  the  students  of  the  .Vcadeiuic  ])e]iannieiit.  No 
lr-.s  than  tni  wen-  ad\ani-ed  Irom  the  third  to  the  second   elass. 

I'.  II  (  iiNNult.  -Inhii  1'.  Mur|ihy  and  T.  .\.  Dnmi  were  the  leaders  of  their  respective  classes  in 
the  leei-iit  cNaminatioiis- 

llEKM.VN-  l.\MAl;  has  lnen  called  home  because  nt  the  death  of  his  sister.  Herman  has  the 
syiii|ialhy  .if  his  classmates  in  this  sudden  atllietioii. 

'1  HE  students  of  the  lOloeution  ela-sse  sha\e  evidently  begun  work  in  real  earnest.  The  recitals 
at  our  Sunday  evening  Conceits  have  been  very  credit-able.  Some  of  these  young  students  give 
rare  promise  of  fatufc  success.     .1.  Hayes  and  H.  Gaynor  deserve  special  mention. 
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V.  (ll.DsiHK  evidently  ""has  it  iu''  for  the  junior  lioarders.  Val.  met  defeat  at  their  hands  on 
tile  diamond  last  season  and  lias  ever  since  been  awaitinij;  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  this  hist 
game.  Success  has  finally  crowned  his  efforts.  Ibr  the  junior  boardeis  went  down  on  the  "gridiron" 
before  his  ""Colundui"  eleven  with  the  decisive  score  li — (I. 

Tin-:  drawing  talent  among  the  ara<lemicians  is  very  promising  this  year.  Some  of  last  year's 
boys  have  already  ei>nipleted  excellent  sketilies  which  are  soon  to  appear  cm  the  bulletin  board. 

TllK  gratifying  rcsultvs  of  the  academical  examinations  for  the  lii-st  quarter  n\ay  be  judged 
from  the  numlier  of  promotions.     The  standard  set  up  w  ill  be  hard  t<i  surpass. 

Chas.  Cl'LLlX.vx.on  the  occasion  of  his  sixteenth  birthday,  gave  an  informal  banquet,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  several  membei"S  ol'  the  class. 

Graroroar  Class. 

C'L.  BtEKKLE,  one  ol  the  foremost  young  players  on  the  .lunicir  Boarders"  team,  captured 
lirst  place  in  the  class  at  the  examinations  for  the  first  quarter. 

.V  xoTKWoiiTilY  feature  of  the  eUrss  is  the  narrow  margins  that  sepaiate  the  lirst  names  on  the 
return  lists  of  the  I'xamination.     Some  very  close  competitions  may  be  hmked  for  next  term. 


f^THLETlCS. 


Football  absorbs  much  attention  at  present  and  unusual  interest  is  manifested  in  the  work  of 
the  various  teams. 

For  the  college  team  Claude  UufVy  was  elected  captain  and  i;e\ .  1'.  A.  Jlcllermott  acted  as 
manager.  ^Nlr.  J.  P.  AVolfe,  as  athletic  instructor,  had  the  team  in  charge,  and  Mr.  T.  AVocxls,  for- 
merly of  Princeton,  now  coach  of  W.  and  J.,  was  also  engaged  to  haiulle  the  team  during  part  of 
the  season.  There  were  three  teams  among  the  students, — the  'Varsity,  the  Reserxes  and  the 
.Tuiuor  Boarders.  The  following  is  the  record  of  their  work  f(jr  the  month  ;  sjiace  does  n<it  not  per- 
mit our  giving  all  the  games  of  the  season. 

The  Junior  Boarders'   EleveQ. 

The  young  players  of  this  team  hax  c  put  up  Siime  of  the  most  interesting  games  that  Avere  to 
lie  seen  on  the  campus  this  year.  We  have  given  their  line-up  elsewhere.  It  contains  the  names 
of  some  who  are  sure  to  make  their  mark  on  the  'varsity  teams  of  the  future.  Buercle  at  end 
shows  every  qiialitieation  for  a  good  player.  His  breaking  interference  and  tackling  might  have 
caused  a  slight  blush  among  members  of  bigger  teams.  Tlie  backs  all  did  excellent  work.  Couzius 
was  always  to  be  relied  upon  at  quarter.  Sackville  and  King,  the  halves,  were  fast  hard  players 
and  McLane  at  fidl  back  was  ready  iov  everything.  His  punting  and  bucking  deserve  special 
praise. 

Apirt  from  the  games  played  with  clubs  in  the  college  they  also  met  .several  outside  teams. 
Their  record  with  these  is  a,s  follows  : 

Opponents.  Jr.  B. 

Columbus  1-2  0 

Forlies  Club  0  6 

Adlake  4  4 

Forbes  tl  0 

Th)e  Reserves. 

The  Reserves  of  '97  have  proved  in  the  I'ew^  contests  they  tlid  secure  a  plircky  and  able  lot  of 
players.  Occasionally  one  member  or  other  was  taken  to  till  a  Aacant  position  on  the  lirst  team. 
Mullen,  the  captain  and  quarter  of  the  Reserves,  frequently  had  to  play  the  same  position  on  the 
'\arsity  eleven  in  the  earlj'  part  of  the  sea-sou  and  -with  a  little  more  weight  will  donbtless  be  able 
to  hold  down  that  difficult  post  on  the  college  team  of  "98.  Mtrrphy,  McVean.  Walsh  and  the 
Dowling  brothers  were  very  reliable  players.  McVean  was  one  of  the  foremost  "  subs  "  for  the 
'varsity. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  game  of  the  Reserves'  season  was  that  w-ith  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
ol  Washington.  The  game  was  uniqne  in  that  captains  of  the  opijosite  teams  were  lirothers,  Tom 
and  Tot  JluUen,  and  they  played  the  same  position,  cpiarter-back,  for  their  re.specti\"e  teams.  Both 
the.se  players  put  up  a  brilliant  game,  but  we  think  that  the  credit  of  iJer.soual  superiority  belong-s 
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to  c.urown  yoiiiiffcaiitaiii.  tlioii';]!  liis  bnitliev's  team  bore  (ilV  the  palm  of  victory.  McVcaii  al«j 
(ImtiiiKiiisliwl  liiiiis('in)y  liis  tackling  and  his  opening  up  the  heavy  line  of  his  opponents. 

Tlie  visitors  niaiia-ied  to  pass  the  ends  quite  frequently  for  good  gains  that  ligured  heavily  in 
the  seore,  but  it  was  not  always  an  easy  task.  The  Ke.serves'  line  held  well  tliougli  it  too  was  some, 
times  worked  liy  the  opposing  haeks  -who  always  employed  their  superior  weight  and  strength  to 
advantage.  The  tiwo  toueh-dowus  scored  by  the  Reserves  were  the  result  of  hard  earnest  i>laying. 
The  team  work  throughout  was  good.  The  scoring  was  just  frequent  enough  to  keep  up  interest 
and  only  at  the  \-ery  end  did  the  visitors  secure  the  deciding  touch-down.  Tha  final  score  w-as  l(i- 
1(1.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  schedule  arranged  for  the'  team  -nas  rather  incomplete.  Being 
tlir  nursery  of  'varsity  players  evevy  possible  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  points 
of  tlie  game  should  have  been  afforded  them.     Their  record  liir  the  past  month  is  : 

(Jliponents.  1'.  (.'.  I!. 

Webster  A.  C.   0  4                  , 

Tnion  A.  C.  4  6 

Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  l(i  10 

Imperial  A.  C.  4  n 

Marquette  A  C.  20  o 

The  l;eser\es  showed  their  pluck  in  the  game  with  the  JIarquettes.  The  latter  Avere  schedtded 
to  play  the  'varsity  eleviii  liut  as  that  team  wanted  to  meet  "W.  i"v:  ,T.  the  Reserves  took  the  Mar- 
ijuette  game  ofl'  their  hands.  The  Marquettes  were  greatly  superior  in  weight  but  had  not  what  is 
commonly  termed  a   "  cinch.''     Mullen  scored  a  field  goal  for  the  Reser\'es. 

The  regular  line-up  is  as  follows  ;  Right  end,  H.  Bowling  ;  right  tackle,  J.  Kennedy  ;  right 
guard,  T.  Shea  ;  centre,  M.  Flanigan  ;  left  guard,  W.  Downs:  left  tackle,  .1.  McA'ean  ;  left  end, 
W.  Kelly,  (|uarter  back.  F.  Mullen  ;  right  half  back,  W.  Murphy  :  left  half  hack,  M.  Walsh  ;  full 
bark,  W.  Dowling. 

Th)e  College  Eleven. 

It  was  on  lliis.  the  rc])vesentative  team  of  the  college  that  all  the  hopes  and  attention  of  the  student 
body  ccnliTcd.  Its  record  is  a  source  of  some  encouragement.  It  cannot  boast  that  it  has  not  been 
scoicd  against  ;  nor  that  it  has  itself  not  liiiled  to  score  in  any  game,  yet  withal  it  has  done  very 
couimendalile  work.  It  has  lieen  pitted  against  the  \ery  best  teams — university,  college  and  athletic 
chdis — in  this  section  of  the  country  and  with  one  possilile  exception  it  has  done  very  creditable 
Avorli . 

The  men  in  the  line  <leser\e  e\  eiy  cnmiuendation  for  the  i)luck  and  resolution  they  in\ariab]y 
displayed.  Bowman  and  Sonnefeld  arc  a  team  in  themselves.  Carlin  at  left  cannot  lie  given  t<io 
much  praise.      Increased  weight  and  size  will  make  him  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  backs  originally  Duft'y  and  McCarthy,  hahes,  and  Walker  full,  veve  very  strong,  "\^'alkcr's 
liucking  was  excellent.  .\  big  strapping  j-oung  man  he  had  the  knack  of  u.sing  cverj'thing  to 
advantage.  Duffy  also  played  a  strong  game.  Late  in  the  seascui,  ho\\ever,  a  con.siderable  change 
was  forced  upon  the  team  in  eou.sequence  of  some  unforeseen  circumstances.  Walker  had  to  give 
way  to  Burns  who  liail  lierii  putting  up  a  grand  game  at  right  tackle.  DvilTy.  who  liecanu' iudi.s- 
]iose(l,  yielded  ]ilace  to  D'lfara.  With  Burns,  O'Ifava  and  McCarthy  behind  the  line  the  team's 
work  was  iunneusely  inqiioved.  8e\en  louch-downs  \\<ie  tlie  feat  of  their  first  game  together. 
1'.  C.  14.  Bethany  College  (I. 

■fliis  was  iiiu'  ol'  llie  lirst  games  ]ilayed  liy  the  college  team.  It  was  a  hard  struggle.  Bethany 
had  the  weight  but  P.  C.  won  through  superior  all  round  ]ilay.  For  P.  Q.  Bowman,  Wtilker, 
Dulfv  and  :\lcCarlby  played  good  ball,  each  of  the  last  three  makinga  touchdown,  F,  C,  scored  on 
fine  run  b\  MrCaitby  within  five  minutes  of  play,  but  after  that  had  to  work  hard  for  the  rest. 
For  I'.i'tliauy  Ciirlis  and  Duiiean  played  a  hard  game.  Score  P.  C.  1  I  :  T'.cthany  0.  (ioals  Burns.  1. 
rni|iiri-,  .1.  Millet  ;  ril'eree,  .1.  Fisher,  of  Bethany. 

P.  C.  0  W.   .V  .1.  :.'l 

Piltsbiiig  eulli'ge  nut  the  eleven  of  Washington  and  .lell'erson  at  Washington  on  October  l-'ith 
aid  weiv  giN.ii  :,  .lean  drleat.  AV.  iV  .1.  out]ilayed  P.  C.  at  evou-y  point.  The  redoubtable  inter- 
feii'iieeol  llic  I'niiiier  could  selilom  be  successfully  broken  by  the  light  weights  of  P.  C.  Two 
touchdowns  were  s.mcl  i„  .aeli  half  by  \hv  home  team.  I'umbliug  (,n  the  part  of  Pittsburg  college 
lodk  away  all  chance  111'  sioiiug.  The  clean,  last  desperate  game  put  by  both  teams  wa.s  highly 
apprec  lain!  hy  ibr  Washington  audience  who  fre(|uently  applauded  Pittsburg's  plucky  work. 
Carlin.  Dully,  Malkeraiul  I'.nnis  led  for  Pittsburg  while  Ely,  P,  Core  and  IMwards  played  great 
liall  for  W.  >V  .1.  Touchdowns  were  made  hy  P.  Cori',  -',  Theurer,  Ely.  Goals,  McCleary  4.  Uni- 
l>iie.  Win.  Iiii^lis.  ,,r   W.  >V  .1.      l^-rcrec,  R.  Aikeu,  of  W.  ,V  .T. 

J'-  C.  •")  (;eue\a  CoUene  2(i. 
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Broken  up  considerably  by  tbe  biivil  AV.  I'v:  .T.  fianu'  Pittsburg  foUege  met  the  Oene\a  college 
cle\  en  at  Beaver  Falls  a  few  days  after  in  a  game  vciuarkable  tor  its  being  tlie  worst  exhibition  of 
loot  ball  put  up  in  the  memory  ot  the  "oldest  iiiliabitants"  by  Pittsburg.  The  first  hall'  was 
marked  by  hard  sueeessiul  playing.  Wall  carried  the  ball  after  Gene\as'  kick  oft  back  10  jards. 
Duffy  and  "VYalker  buekcd  &ueces.sively  ibv  sliort  gain.s  and  a  dashing  end  run  by  McCarthy  landed 
the  ball  on  Geneva's  25  yard  line.  Thence  by  a  lieantiful  drop-kick  Walker  scored  P.  C"s  only 
lioiuts.  By  desperate  play  Geneva  scored  in  the  lirsl  half  the  play  ending  P.  C.  -i,  G.  C.  -1.  In 
conse(|uence  of  several  injuries  necessitating  nunicr(nis  changes  Pittsburg  was  at  sea  in  the  second 
half  and  Geneva  scored  four  touchdowns  in  .short  order.  It  was  a  lapientable  exhibition  of  ball 
playing.  Score  :  Geneva  :2(i  ;  Pittsburg  college  5.  Goal  I'roni  field,  'Walker.  Goals  on  lonclulow  n 
Bates  1  ;  Leris,  2.     Umpire  T.  tircalish  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Barber  of  Bea\er  Falls. 

P.  C.  (I  I'niversity  of  '\V.  Va.  0 

This  was  a  battle  royal.  The  weather  was  e.KceUcnt  and  the  attendance  was  the  highest  of  the 
season.  Numbers  of  the  old  students  turned  out  to  see  the  college  team  for  the  first  time  in  the 
histcn-y  of  their  Alma  Mater  line  up  against  a  university  eleven.  The  game  was  replete  with 
liriUiant  playing  on  both  sides,  and  the  nature  of  the  play  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
end  of  each  half  s;iw  the  ball  m  the  middle  of  the  field  ea'.-h  time  in  P.  C"s  possession.  The  excite- 
ment pre\alcnt  among  the  audience  was  most  intense  all  through  the  see-saw-ing  contest. 

Duffy  kicked  oft'  for  P.  C.  to  'West  A'irginia's  l-'i  yard  line.  After  some  good  line  bucks  Yeager 
of  West  Virginia  was  forced  to  kick.  O'Hara  carried  the  ball  back  for  eight  yards  ;  Walker  fol- 
lowed with  two,  McCarthy  ten,  Dutt'y  two.  Walker  then  kicked  and  West  Virginia  retained  the 
ball  till  they  reached  P.  C's.  5  yard  line.  Tliey  could  go  no  tarther  losing  the  ball  on  downs, 
Walker  then  kicked  2o  yards  and  after  losses  of  ten  and  Mm-  yards  on  attempts  round  P.  C's  ends 
by  Xoble  and  Yeager,  P.  C.  got  possession  of  the  hall  on  downs  and  were  gaining  lapidly  A\hen 
time  ^vas  called.  From  the  playing  of  the  first  half  it  was  e\ident  that  little  wa.s  to  be  gained 
around  the  ends.  Hrncr  line  Imcking  and  punting  were  methods  tliat  prevailed  during  the  latter 
part. 

West  Virginia  kicked  off.  After  gaining  fi\  e  yards  through  tackle  Walker  kicked  :«)  yards. 
The  \  isitors  regained  12  yards  and  lost  the  ball  on  downs.  After  minor  gains  Walker  kicked  ."iT 
vards  across  West  Virginia's  line.  West  Virginia  returned  from  the  twenty-five  yard  line  and  a 
series  of  punts  followed,  during  which  excitement  ran  liigh  among  the  audience.  The  result  was 
a  material  gain  for  the  college,  Walker  pro\ing  himself  su])erior  to  Veager  who  it  is  claimed  was 
not  in  his  best  form.  A  touch-down  claimed  by  the  P.  C'.  was  disallowed  by  the  referee. 
The  visitors  were  certainly  a  very  gentlemanly  lot  of  players  and  the  [_discipline  maintained  in 
their  ranks  reflects  great  credit  upon  athletics  at  the  rniversity  of  West  Virginia.  Burns,  Bow- 
man and  Sonnefcld  played  magnificent  ball  for  P.  C.  Walker's  bucking  and  punting  was  certainly 
excellent.  For  West  Virginia  Yeager,  Krebs  and  Noble  played  a  great  game.  Officials, — Peferee, 
W.  H.  White  of  West  Virginia.     Umpire,  T.   (irealish  of  Pittsburg. 


EXCIiANGES. 


We  regret  our  inability  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  to  the  many  welcome  exchanges  that 
have  t,bund  their  way  to  our  sanctum.  .\  nu-rc  mention  must  suffice  lor  the  present.  The  following- 
list  embraces  all  we  have  yet  seen  :  "The  Purple;"  "The  Mountaineer,"  "The  Dial,"  ''The 
Stvlns,''  "Tlie  Abbey  Student, "  "The  Tamarack,"  "The  Agnetian  Monthly,"  "The  Transylva- 
nian,"  "The  Fordham  Monthly,"  "The  S.  V.  C.  Student,"  "The  Viatorian,"  "Mt.  St.  Joseph's 
Collegian,"  "St.  Vincent's  Journal,''  Pittsliurg  H.  S.  .Tournal,"  "The  Newton  H.  S.  Keview," 
"The  Lake  Breeze,"  "The  Ave  Maria,''  "The  Carmelite  Review,''  "The  Victorian,"  "The  Y'onng 
Folks  Catholic  Weekly,"  "The  Kalamazoo  Augustinian,"  "The  Guard  and  Tackle,''  "The  Aero- 
lith,"  "The  Hall  Boy,"  "The  Cherry  and  Wnite,"   "St.  .loseph's  Collegian."  e.  j.  .m. 

•;.,*, 

VISITORS. 


Rev.  Father  Phelex,  C.  S.  Sp. ,  of  Chii)pewa  Falls,  Wis.,  spent  several  clays 
in  the  college  last  month.  Father  Phelan  was  formerly  Director  of  Scholastics,  as 
well  as  professor  of  varions  classes. 
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The  recent  brief  visit  of  Rev.  C'has.  L.  Gruuen-ivald,  C.  S.  Sp.,  of  Detroit,  to 
the  college,  was  a  source  of  great  jDleasure  to  the  old  students.  The  Rev.  Father 
has  many  admirers  here.  He  was  last  year  Prefect  of  Discipline  for  a  time  but 
he  is  especially  remembered  as  the  successful  manager  of  the  great  base  ball  team 
of  '95.  His  sudden  and  unexpected  recall  to  his  post  of  duty  cut  short  a  verv 
pleasant  visit  as  well  as  it  cruelly  crushed  the  agreeable  report  that  the  Rev. 
Father  was  to  remain  among  us. 

Ri;\-.  A\'.  -J.  Max.xing,  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  Rev. 
J.  P.  Barry,  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  of  Youngstown,  0.,  jjaid  an  extended  visit  to 
the  college  looking  after  the  students  from  that  cpiarter.  Youngstown's  continoent 
is  quite  strong  and  they  gave  the  Re^-.  Father  a  cordial  welcome.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  their  visit  a  free  day  was  promised.  Father  Barry  interceding  for  it  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  students.      The  day  was  granted  latel-  on  and  imn.iensely  enjoved. 

Me.  Di-FF y,  of  A\'ashington,  calls  frecpiently  at  the  college.  :Mr.  DufTv  mani- 
ll'sts  great  intere.st  in  athletics  and  especially  in  the  college  foot  ball  tean'i.  The 
students  heartily  appreciate  his  good  wishes. 

Dr.  A\'m.  L.  and  Mrs.  McLaxe,  of  West  Union,  \y.  \a.,  are  occasional  visi- 
tors at  the  college,  affording  their  two  sons,  William  and  George,  of  the  .Junior 
Hall,  many  pleasant  hours  by  their  presence.  They  also  attended  some  of  the 
foot  ball  games,  and,-  on  one  occasion,  saw  the  eleven  of  the  University  of  AVest 
Virginia,  which  is  not  far  distant  from  tlieir  homes,  foiled  in  their "  desperate 
attempts  to  cross  the  college  goal  line. 

.Messrs.  A.  MrRniv  axd  L.  Field,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  paid  a  few  visits  to 
-Messrs.  David  and  -lohn  O'Hare  during  the  past  weeks. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Hivick,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  spent  several  evenings  with  his  son  Paul  of 
tlie  -Junior  Hall,  while  on  a  visit  to  Pittsburg.  As  a  result  Paul's  younger  brother 
Jolm,  has  since  joined  him  at  college. 

Rev.  J.  8Mrrn,  of  Ashtabula,  0.,  calle.l  at  the  college  recently  )n-ino-inu-  with 
him  F.  Smith  of  the  Junior  Hall.  The  Rev.  Father  also  ^•isited  M.  Condron  and 
r.  Hayes,  lioth  ot  whom  reside  in  his  parisli. 

P.  J.  (IIRLESRIE  lately  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  of  his  sister.  Miss  M  who  wa^ 
accompanied  liy  Miss  :\I.  Carroll,  both  of  Youngstown.     - 

Ar-    ^'t-^'';.  ^,';;'-"^-'^  ^^  frequently  afforded  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  bv  his  sister 
iMiss.  K.  (  ullinan,  of  Pittsburg.  '  ' 

Ice  l^'iaiilT"'"    """"'■'"■"■  '''"  ^■-'""«^'"«-»'  0.,  visited  his  son  John  at   tlie  col- 

Mks.  P.  X.  MIR.KR,  of  Stoughton.  W.  Va.,  spent  an  afternoon  with  her  son 
J  red,  during  the  month. 

Mi-  ''t"^\-^^  ""'r  v"  '^''  '■'"'''''"*  "'''"  '"■'"^■^'''^'^  ''''^  '^"  tl«"  l>^'>f  "*'  IHS  sister 
Mi.'^s.  L.  A\ren,  ol  \oung.stown,  Ohio.  -^.i.ici, 

Mu.  PonEKT  J.  Lawlor,  -89,  visited  at  the  college  earlv  in  the  term  Mr 
T-vlor  ..s  gi-eatly  astonished  at  th.  ^tensive  improvement  that  he  beMd'on  I 
>     ..       b.  w:ll  soon  have  completed   his  theological  studies  at  the  Semin- 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and  Honor  Certificates, 


AT  THE 

FIRST  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

IIEI.I)   IN 

NOVEMBER,  1897. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  00  per  cent. ;    to  obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  those  who  obtained  Honor  Certilicates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects,  provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  00  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 

GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

*BfERKLE  Clement  M. — P,  lIi.stor}',  Geography,  rcumiiiisliip,  Drawing. 

D,  Eeligiou,  Bible  History,  English. 
Ch.vmbeks  John  A. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Keligiou,  Bible  History. 
Cr.ouESSY  John  F.~P,  Bible  History,   History,  Geography,  English. 

D,  Keligiou. 
*Healy  Emmet  P. — P,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English,  Penmanship. 
King  Joseph  T.— P,  History,  Geography,  Penmanship. 

D,  Keligiou,  Bible  History,  English. 
Le.jense  Simon — P,  Bible  History,  ,\rithmetic,  Peninan.sbip,  Drawing. 

D,  English. 
Mould  Hakry  H.— P,  Keligion,  Bible  History,  Penmauship. 
McCaefrey  John  A — P,  History,  Geograyhy. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  EugU.sh. 
O'Connor  Joseph — P,  Penmauship. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English. 
O'Hare  John— P,  History,  Geography,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English. 
O'Neill  Peter— P.  Keligion,  Bible  History  Geography. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic,  Penmausliip,  Drawing,  Englisli. 


THIRD  ACADEMIC  CLASS. 

Eernaedi  Willt.vm  J. — Keligion,  History,  English,  Geography. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Byrnes  William  J. — P,   Religion,  History,  Latin,  English,  Arithmelio,  Zoology,   Penmanship, 

Geography. 
Cleary'  William  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English,  Algebra,  Geography. 

D,  German,   Arithmetic,   Zoology,  Penmanship. 
Coll  John  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  English,  French,  Arithmetic,   Zoology,  Penmanship,  (Geo- 
graphy. 
*CoNDUON  Michael  F. — P,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmauship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latiu,  English,  German,  French,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
*CULLINAN  Charles  J. — P,  Latiu,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Geography. 
Dl'GAN  Andrew  P. — P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
■■'Dunn  Timothy'  R. — P,  D.,  Religion,    History,    Latin,    English,    German,    Geography,    French, 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*DUKA  Stanislaus — P,  Religion,  History,  Euglish,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanshiii,  Geography. 

D,  Latin,  German. 
Ehman  Adam  J. — P,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Peumausbip,  Book-keeping, 
Fandraij  Walter  J. — P,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German,  Latin,  English. 
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"Geaey  Charle.s  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Germ.iD,  Geography. 

D,  LiitiD,  Peuman.ship. 
-"Gk.iham  Cheistiax  -T.— P,  Religiou,  Liitiu,  Euglish,  German,  Algebra,  PeumaDship. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography. 
■'■Hai.leran  Careole  V. -P,  Zoology,  Algebra 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Geouraphv. 
f[AVi;,s  John  .T. — P,  Religion,  Zoology,  Penraanshiii. 

D,  History,  Latin,  Euglish,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Cieography. 
Hexxey  Michael— P,  Penmanship. 
■■■Herei.v  Peter  F. — P,  Latin,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,   Penmanship. 
HiVK'K  Paul  F.— P,  Religion,  History,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
HrcKESTEiy  ED^VA^n  P.— P,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography.         ^ 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
Joyce  Thomas— P,  Religion,  History,  English,  Penmanship,  Geography. 

D,  Latin 
KtiiLEE  Harey  F.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,   Euglish. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
KuiPEES  Joiix  P.— P,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 

I),  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
Lamothe  Damian  N.  — P,  Latin,  English,  Penmanship,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Religion,  French. 
Landeigax  Thomas  J.  — P,  History,  Euglish,  Penmanship,  Geography. 
Laskowski  Joseph  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Euglish,  Penmanship.  Geography. 

D,  German. 
Lamp.  Haeey  J.-P,  English,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penman.ship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Geography. 
Maloxey  Feaniv  a.— P,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography. 
Miller  Feed.  C— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 
JIiRPHY  Wm.  E.-P,  Religiou,  History,   Latin,   French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,   Penmanship   Geo- 
graphy, English.  '  '  '    ■     i  ^    '     - 
McLake  Geo.  M.— P,  Latin,  Euglish,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

I),  Geography,  Arithmetic,  History. 
G'Xeill  Joseph  A,— P,  Religion,  History,  English,  German,  Penman.ship. 
I'lETKZYcici  Fee.  H.— P,  Religion,  History,  Latiu,  English,  Peumanshij). 

D,  Germa-\ 
Roxdeau  Geoeoe  O.-P,  Religion,  History,  English,  German,  French,  Arithmetic   Penman.hin 
Ryax  John  ^Y.—l',  Religion,  History,  Penmanship,  Geography,  English  '  ' 

Ryax  Wii.li.vm  T.— P,  HLstory,  Euglish,  Peuman.ship. 
Shaw  Walter-P,  History,  English,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship 

^^Sm.th  Harry  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  English.  Zoology,  Algebra.  Penmanship   Cieo^ranhv 
1),  Arithmetic.  5,'.4'ii,\. 

SoXNEFELD  JoHX-^P,  Religion,  History,  Euglish,  German,   Arithmetic.   Zoolo-v    Alo-ebrn 
D,  Penmanship.  '^^  '        " 

TE.-nELLE  THOMAS  Jos.-P,  Religion,   History,   Geography,    Euglish,    French,    \rithmetie     Pen 
manship.  ■icm.,   xlu- 


■Ti  i;eic   Laihs.   K.-P,  History,  English,  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
1);  Religion'  Latiu,  German,  French,  .Vrithmetic   Algebra. 


SECOND  ACADEMIC  CLASS. 

lUi;o  William  J.— P,  Greek,  Botany,  Algelira,  Engli.sh. 

I).  History,  tieography,  .Vrithmetie,  Penman.ship. 
CorziNs  Rr'Haeii  .L-P,  History,  Geography,  Greek,  French,  Algebra. 

n.  .Vrithmetic,  English,  Peumanship. 
*i:scM.MAN  .Vi.uERTA.-P,   Religion,   History,   Geography,   English,    Fren.h     Botinv     Alo-ei,. 

i>.  l.:ili.i.(ireek.  .Vrithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing.  '  "    '^'■"'^^"' 

Cii.v.NN    \Vii.Li.\M   11.  — I',  French. 

1>,  Latin,  Penmanship. 
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IflciliKs  KnwAKi)  P.— P,  Botany. 

I>,  Kuglisli,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Peiiinansliiii. 
KiiAKAli  JOHX  J.— P,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Penmausliip,  Arithmetic. 
Lamau  HlciiMAN-  .T.  —  P, Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
'■'■.Mrinniv  John   P.  — P,  Botany.  Algebra,  History,  (ieograpliy,   French. 

D,  Peligion,  Latin,  English,  Greek,  .Vritbnietic.  Penmanship.  Grrnian. 
•  >i.nsin-E  Vai.extixe   J.  — P  Algebra. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
.■^lI.VXAltAN-  Thomas  J.— P,  History,  Geography.  English,  Arithmetic,    Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
■■'Stalkowsici  AriA.M  S.  — P,  Religion,  Botany.  French,  Algebra,   Latin. 

D,  History,  tieography,  English,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
SacIvVII.le  John"  H. — P,  Keligion,  Botany,  Algebra,   Arithmetic.  English,  History,  lieograpliy 

D,  Book-keeping,  Peumauship. 
(iooD.MAXX  Frank  .r. -P,  History.  Geography,  Engli.sh,  Botany,  .Vlgebra. 

D,  Penmamship. 
I.AI-'I-EY  Fkaxk   X.— P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping,  History,  Geograijhy,   Penmanship. 
Hl'c;hes  John  D.  — P,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping,  .Vlgebra. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Peumauship. 
KoEHKlG  Geoege  a. — P,  Book-keeping.  .Vrithmetic,  History,  Geography. 

D,  English,  Penmanship, 
-McLaxe  Wiletam  — P,  French,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography. 

FIRST  AC.4DEMIC  CLASS. 

Bai!KETT  Edwwkii  v. — P,  Koligiuu,    History,    (ieogvaphy,    Englisli,    Gicek,   Geology,   Geometry, 
Algebra. 
D,  Latin,  Penmanship. 

DrxcAX  Samuel  .T. — P,  Reli.gion,  History,  Geography,  Greek,  Geometrj',  Geology,  Latin. 
D,  English,  Germau,  French. 

■*Hai,leran  William  A. — P,  History,  Geography,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,   Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  English,  Geology. 

*HuETTEL  Joiix  .J.  — P,  Greek,  French,  Geometry,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  German,  Geology,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

.Ierozel  Fr.vnIv  J.  — P,  Greek,  French,  Greology,  Geometry,  Religion,   Algebra,   Latin,  Penman- 
ship. 
D,  History,  Geography,  English,  German,  Arithmetic. 

Lanahan  Gerald  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Algebra. 

"Murphy  William  E. — P,  Religion,  Latin,  German,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Greek,  Geology,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 

.MiUM  Edward  W. — P,   Religion,   History,   Geography,   Latin,   Greek,   German,   Geology,   Geo- 
metry, Algebra,  Arithmetic. 

JIcMuLLEN  Leo  A. — P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin.  Greek,  German,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

JIcXamara  John*  J.  — P,   Religion,  History,  Geography,  Latin,   Greek,  German,  tJcology,  Geo- 
metry, Penmanship. 

JIcNeil  John  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French. 
D,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

"O'Connor  Patrick  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Greek,  French. 

D,  English,  Latin,  German,  Geology,  Geometrj',  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmausniii. 

Reilly  John  D. — P,  Religion,  History,   Geography,   Latin,  Greek,   Geology,  Algebra,  Penman- 
ship. 
D,  English,  Geometry. 

*Reus  John  A.  —  P,    Religion,    History,    Geography,    English,    Latin,    Greek,    German,    French, 
Geology,  Algebra. 

D,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
■■'■Riley  James  A. — P,  History,  Geography,   Geometry,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Geology,  Arithmetic. 
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•Sl'uHliEK  JuSEl-H  B.-P,  Keligioii,  History,  Geographj',  Geology,  Geometry,  Algel)ra,  Arithmetic 

Peiimaiisliip. 

D,  Lutiu,  Freiicli. 
VdiSKi)  Fkaxk  J.  —  P,  French,  Geology. 

D,  Eeligiou,  History,  Geograpliy,  English,   Latin,  Greek,  (ierman.  Geometry,  PeuniAnship. 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

C'AKKOI.I,  Joil.v  fi.—r.  Comniereial  Law,  Englisli,    Book-keeping,    Correspouilenee 

D,  Religion. 
C'ARR  GEORiiE  D.  — P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,   Peuniansbip. 
Do-VN'Ei.LY  Edw-VEO  M.— P,  Book-keeping,  Religion,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Commercial  Law. 
lJ(i\VLi.\G  H.  J.— P,  Commercial  Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
DOWLIXO  AV.  J. — P,  English,  Book-keeping,   Correspondence,   Penmanship. 
Feeley  Joseph— P,  Religion,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Fl.wagan  Mortimer— P,  Corresjiondence. 

D,   Book-keeping. 
Ki,anac;an  Arthur— P,  Religion,  Eiigli.sb,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 
(i.WNult  H.   E.  —  P,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,   Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.  English. 
(Jauuvi  C.  J. — P,   Penmanship. 

I),  Book-keeping. 
'llAURKiAX  EiiWAKii  JL— P,  Penmanship. 

I),  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  .Vrithmelic,  Correspondence. 
■■■Kane  Charles  .1.- D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,   Engli.sh,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Corres- 
pondence,   Penmanship. 
*lvEi.i.v  Wu.i.iAM  L— 1),  Book-keeping. 

Kenxedv  .John  R.  — P,  Peumanship,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
Kn.EY  WrLl.lAM  J. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,    Arithmetic.    lOnglish,    Correspondence, 

Penmanship. 
*Kii;ch.n'ER  W.   IL  — P,  i-^ngli.sh.  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Feumauship. 

D,  Religion,  Commercial  Law. 
*MuRPHY  .ToSEPH  M.— P,  Commercial  Law,  Penman.sliip,  Correspondence. 

D,  Religion,  Engli.sh,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 
.Mtl.i.EX  Tho.iias— P.  Religion,  English,  Book-keeping,   Correspondence,   Penmanship. 
McCaiie  John — P,  Religion,   Commercial  Law.  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penman- 
ship. 
Mc'Caxx   Wii.i.iAM  T.  — P,  Commercial  Law,  English,   Penmanshiii. 

1>,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 
Rahe  .Vi.r.EKT  M.  — P,  Religion,  EnglLsh,    .Vrithmetic,    Correspondence. 

I),  Book-keeping. 
R'ni.N  Theoiiork  L. — P,  Religion,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,   Peninan.sbip. 
Reh.ey  Frederick— P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  English  Correspondence. 
■'I;vax  Stephen  A.  —  P,    Religion.    Commercial    Law,    English,    Book-keeping,    Correspondence 

Penmanship. 
She.\  Thomas  M. — P,  Commercial  Law,  English,  Correspondence,  Book-keeping,  Penmau.ship. 
Stack  E.  J, — P,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspandeuce,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
Wai.sh  IM.   .\  — P,  Religion,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

r.Ar.MCAERTNER  JoSEiMi- P,  Church  History,  Hi.stoiy,  English,  Latin,  .Vlgebra. 

D,  German,  French,  Geometry,  Physics. 
BUEXT  Ai.isEKT  .S.-P,  History,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  Chnrch  History,  English,  German,  French.  Physics. 
FuosT  Vincent  A.— P,  Chnrch  History,  English,  Greek,  German,   Algebra. 

n,  French,  Physics. 
<iii,i.ESPiE  Patrick  A.— P,  Chnrch  History,  History,  French. 
'Kri.i.MYElt  Hei;m AX  .L  — P,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Greek,  Algebra,  Physics. 

D,  Latin. 
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Mellon  Charles  H. — P,  Cliurch  Hit*tory,  History,  Euglisli,  Latin,  Freucli,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  German,  I'liysics. 
■JIcElligott  William  J. — P,  Church  History,  History,  Latin,  Greek,   Algebra,   Geometry. 

D,    English,    Physics. 
"'O'Hare  David  — P,  Church  History,  English,  Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  History,  Latin,  German,  French,  Physics. 
*ScHAEFERLoris  J. — P,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French.  .\lgel)ra. 

D,  Geometry,  Physics. 
Schalz  George  J. — P,  History,  German,  French.  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Physics. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

Carlin  James  L. — P,  History,  English,  Latin. 

D,  Algebra. 
'Collins  Thomas  ,T.  — P,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Physics. 
DowNES  William  J. — P,  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Gei-mau,  l<'reuch.  Algebra,  Physics. 
KosSLER  AlGl'ST  M. — P,  Church  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Physics. 
Maher  Patrick  E. — P,  Church  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry,  Physics. 
D,  Algebra. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

*Krady  James  L. — P,  History,  Latin,  Greek,  Mechanics,  Geometry. 

D,  Scripture,  English,  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
■'Enright  John  F. — P,  Historj',  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Philosophy,  Jlecbanics,  Geometry,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Chemistry. 

D,  Scripture,  English, 
*FiNNEY  Cll.VKLEs  D. — P,  Scripture,  Latin,  Greek,    French,    Mechanics,    Geomctr\',    Chemistry. 

D,  History,  English,  Philosophy,   Xatural  Philosophy. 
Garrigan  James  J. — P,  History,  Latin,    Greek,   German,    Philosophy,    Mechanics,    Chemistry. 

D,  Scripture,  English,  French,  Xatural  Philosophy. 
Halaburda  Joseph  F. — P,  Scripture,  History,  French,  Philosophy,  Xatural  Philosaphy. 
Krupinski  Michael  A. — P.  History,  French,  German,  Philosophy,  Xatural  Philo.sophy. 

D,  Scripture. 
Meyer  Leo  S. — P.  Scripture,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 

D,  History,  Philosophy. 
*McVean  John  A.  — P,  History,  Latin,  (Jreek,  l^hilosophy,  Xatural  Philosophy. 

D,  Scripture,   English. 
Resmeroski  Xor.  J. — P,  Scripture,  History,  Latin,   Philosophy. 
Rudolph  Ch.\rles  C. — P,  Latin,  English,   French,   Mechanics,   Geometry,  X'atural   Philosophy, 

Chemistry. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  German,  Philosoi)hy. 
AValsh  Richard  A. — P,  Scripture,  English,   Philosophy. 

D,  History,  Chemistry. 
WuENN  Thomas  a. — P,  Historj',  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Philo.sophy',  Mechanics,  Xatural 

Philosophy. 

D,  Scripture. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

*McCARTHi'  E.  J. — P,  German. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Latin.  Greek,   Philosophy,    French,   Mechanics,    Geometry. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry. 
*McGarey  M.  a.  — P,  French,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Geometry,  Xatural  Philosophy. 
*0'Xeill  Joseph — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Geometry. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  English,  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Oppici  a.  G. — P,  Scripture,  History',  Latin,  French. 

D,  Philosophy. 
*Ross  Robert  A. — P,  Scripture,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Geometiy,  Xatural   Philosophy, 

D,  History,  English,  Philosophy,  Chemistry. 

N.  B. — The  names  of  students  who  were  absent  from  the  E.vamination,  or  who  failed  to  pass, 
are  not  given  in  the  above  list. 
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flLUMNI. 

A  iiK'ftiii.L'  "f  tlie  oflicers  and  mow  active  iiienilirrf;  "f  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  lielil  in  the  College  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Nov.  21.  It  was  decided  to 
convoke  a  full  gathering  of  Alunnii  in  Deceniljcv;  and  a  conniiittee  was  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  Reception  to  he  held  later.  .Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested; and  tlicre  weri' heard  on  all  sides  em-ouraging  expressions  i.if  aiipr(.>val  of 
the  work  and  methods  that  are  Ijeing  carried  out  at  present  in  the  College. 

A\'e  hope  to  he  ahle  to  give  in  our  next  numfier  interesting  details  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  Association  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  individual  members. 

Connnunications  for  this  column  will  he  gratefully  reei.'ived  liy  the  undersigned. 

.1/.    .1.    )lr(Jan!/,     iiH. 


^Association  for  th)e  PropagatiOQ  of  the  Faith. 

Wa  are  glad  to  find  that  this  excellent  Association  has  heen  definitely  i.irganized  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archljishops  of  the  United  States.  The  .Sulpitian  Fathers  of  Balti- 
more are  charged  with  its  direction.  The  work  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
better  Jiands.  .\nd  if  is  to  be  hojied  that  under  their  management,  and  -with  the 
coriperation  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  Association  will  nial<e  progress  in  the 
United  States.  Its  oliject  is  the  noblest  that  can  engage  the  minds  of  Christians — 
the  })reaehing  tlie  Ciospel  to  those  who  "sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
di'atli." 

A\'e  shall  return  to  this  suliject. 


AROUND  A  GREAT  CITY. 


One  of  Pittsburg's  Greatest  Mouses.       A  Model  and   Mammoth 

Clothing   Store. 

Ill  .1  pre\ious  article  of  the  lin.LiCTi.x  it  was  remarked  that  \-ery  i'vw  of  the 
untiiiiiking  multitude  j)ause  to  consider  what  a  gigantic  task  it  is  to  feed  a  whole 
city.  Yet  it  is  a  task  that  has  to  be  performed  day  by  day.  all  the  year  'round; 
and  the  necessity  thus  created  is  responsible  for  the  numberless  provision  stores 
and  companies  of  all  sorts  and  degrees,  that  run.  like  landmarks,  through  the 
blocks  ot  our  jirincijial  streets.  In  a  sonu^what  similar  strain,  we  may  say  that  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  clothe  an  entire  city — and  yet  our  modern,  civilized  pojiulation 
has  to  be  clothed,  from  head  to  foot,  in  eveiy  variety  of  raiment  that  can  lie 
imagined  as  necessary  or  suitable  for  the  human  form. 

Now  wlieii  we  Consider  the  large  and  ever-increasing  pojiulation  of  this  City 
and  its  iiiimediate  ncigliborhood.  our  imagination  can  readily  picture  the  vast 
aiiioiml  of  elolhing  >vhich  goes  to  sui)iily  these  multiplied  wants.  Xor  is  it  usual, 
like  ill  olden  times,  to  supply  these  wants  from  within  the  household  itself,  with 
•  be  aid  ol  the  tiiiie-lionored  distafT  and  spiiiiiiug-whccl.  Fashion  has  reached 
sueh  a  point  iiow-a-days  that  the  ordinary  unskilled  seamstress  would  not,  witli- 
oiil  eoiisidei-ahle  iiini\  outlay  aiiil  ditHciilty.  be  equal  to  the  task  of  fitting  out 
e\eii  the  humblest  nieiiiher  of  the  family  for  liis  appearance  in  iiublic. 

'I'lius  the  greater  part  of  our  population  are  impelled  t(i  turn  towards  the  great 
central  sources  of  ready-made  clothing  wlierc  they  are  sure  to  find  not  only  what 
tliey  need  at  i)riccs  for  wliich  they  could  not  duplicate  these  objects  in  their  own 
homes,  but  also  a\Ii.i(  (liey^lia\c  c\-ery  reason  to  know  will  be  in  accordance  A\itli 
progress  and  ever-varying  fashion. 
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All  this  acciiunts  for  the  vast  Clothing  Ilc^use^s  ami  Department  Stores  in  nur 
l)ig  cities,  whieh  are,  every  year,  inereasing  in  number  ami  extent.  In  I'ittsl.mrg 
alone  they  have  largel}'  :iiid  sensilily  augmented  within  the  last  decade.  Hut  there 
are  some  in  our  midst  that  are  so  \vell  known  as  to  have  become,  at  home,  a  by- 
word, and,  abroad,  a  synonym  for  Pittsluu'g's  progress  and  commercial  acti\-ity. 
Amongst  them,  there  is  one  which  has  so  many  peculiar  features  and  di-stinctive 
chararteristies  of  its  own,  that  we  have,  in  our  tour  ''Around  this  Great  City, " 
been  forced,  as  it  were,  to  select  it  as  a  nnulel,  /Wr/Vc  princcps,  of  the  Stores  and 
Clothing  Houses  not  only  of  Pittslmrg,  Init  e\'en  of  the  entire  country. 

Its  location,  once  so  central  for  r\rn  the  residence  portion  of  this  oddU'- 
scattered  city,  and  now  seemingly  outside  of  the  more  freiiuented  and  busy  clian- 
nels  of  pojjular  trade,  only  gives  more  emjihasis  to  the  solidity  of  its  commercial 
success.  For  who  has  not  heard  of  Gusky's  Store,  the  one  of  wliich  wc  six-ak? 
Situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  Market  Street  and  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
it  occupies  a  whole  square  in  what  was  once  the  busiest  and  most  thickly  popu- 
lated center  of  this  great  City.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  not  a  child  able  to  toddle 
around  the  parental  door-stei),  that  has  not  heard  of  (lusky's — there  is  not  a 
child  able  to  walk  the  streets  that  does  not  know  where  it  is — there  is  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  within  the  limits  of  town  or  village  or  liamlet  in  a  radius  of  80 
miles,  with  whom  the  name  of  Gusky's  is  not  as  tamiliar  as  the  name  of  Pittsburg 
itself  Hence,  when  excursion  trains  land  their  carloads  of  human  freight  at  our 
big  depots,  you  maj'  be  sure  that  large  numl.iers  of  the  \isiting  strangers  will  not 
tail  to  find  their  way  to  Third  Avenue  and  ^larket  Street.  Hence,  also,  the  street 
cars  leading  to  this  well-known  point  are  ever  crowded,  esi^ecially  on  Saturdays 
an<l  at  Iroliday  periods,  with  intending  ]:)atrons.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  re[)re- 
sentatives  of  every  class,  hrnn  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  are  to  be  found  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  wending  their  way  through  the  vast  aisles  of  the  Store.  The 
l)usy  and  impatient  merchant  is  there  alongside  of  the  unsophisticated  but  honest 
working  man.  that  has  saved  enough  of  his  hard-earned  wages  to  buy  himself  a 
good  suit  of  clothes.  The  artisan  and  the  farmer  meet  on  this  common  ground, 
where  prices  as  well  as  goods  are  the  same  for  all.  But  it  must  be  admitted  l)y 
anyone  who  has  made  even  a  partial  study  of  the  '"Gusky"  throngs,  that  on  the 
whole,  the  class  of  customers  patronizing  this  jjopular  mart,  is  not  more  than  ordi- 
narily good,  but  in  foct  very  superior,  considering  the  facilities  offered  to  ])rospec- 
tive  purchasers. 

One  thing  is  certain,  as  well  as  known  to  e\'erybody  from  far  and  near — and 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  confidence  of  its  patrons — that  not  the 
smallest  article  of  raiment  is  allowed  to  enter  the  store — or  is  delivered  to  a 
jiurchaser — and  not  the  cheajiest  piece  of  clothing  sold,  unless  it  I)e  substantially 
good  an<l  worthy  of  wear.  Nd  shoddy  goods  of  liglitning  an<l  superfi<'ial  manu- 
facture are  tolerated — no  fragile  offspiring  of  uncertain  birth  is  here  allowed  to 
survive. 

This  collossal  estalilishment  emliraces  several  distinct  dej^artments,  each 
including  vast  enterprises  in  themselves.  Each  department  has  its  own  special 
superintendent  whose  responsibilities  can  be  adequately  imagined  only  by  \isiting 
personally  and  examing  the  field  of  trade  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

Acquaintance  with  all  tliese  trilmtaries  will  impress  one  with  some  idea  of  the 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  resjiective  superintendents.  Indeed,  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  ditficult  function  lies  in  the  ].)roper  and  efficient  management  of  a 
complex  department,  which,  in  turn,  embraces  numberless  minor  divisions,  each 
(iffering  a  field  of  action  wide  enough  for  the  disi)lav  of  most  energetic  and  lirainy 
(liaracter. 

Throughout  the  various  dci)artments  are  em])loye(l  at  least  one  hundred  and 
lifty  hustling  workers  chosen  solely  fiecause  of  their  known  experience  and  relia- 
liility,  and  united  to  their  employers  liecause  of  the  kindness  and  consideration 
ever  manifested  towards  them  and  tlie  impartial  ami  candid  adcnowledgment 
which  genuine  worth  always  wins. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  concern  is  essentially  of  a  local  nature  and  no 
ci.inslderable  attention  is  paid  to  distant  traffic  or  mail  orders.  The  demands  of 
local  patrons  are  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  jjroper  conduct  of 
this  latter  feature,  which,  consequently,  is  almost  entirelj''  overlooked.  Yet  all 
towns  and  connnunities  within  a  radius  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles  find  ample 
opportunities   of  procuring  their   wants   at   this  central  store.      For  every  possilile 
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luL'dium  is  employed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  unbounded  f;\cilities  for  trade 
among  the  population  of  the  neighboring  sections.  Heiice  the  advertisements  of 
this  firm  are  one  of  the  great  distinctive  features  of  our  Pittsburg  i^apers.  Fabu- 
lous sums  are  spent  in  thus  facilitating  matters  for  their  customers.  A  glance  at 
their  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper  is  like  looking  up  a  spot  on  a  good  map. 
You  can  at  once  find  just  what  you  want  and  learn  where  and  how  to  get  it  to  the 
best  advautage.  The  advertisements  are  of  a  really  artistic  order.  Great  taste  and 
judgment  are  everywhere  manifested  ;  there  are  no  vulgar  displays  to  attract  and 
allin-e  the  unwarv"l)uyer.     Everything  is  addi-essed  to  the  good  sense  and  interest 

ofbuvers. 

Every  business  house  that  meets  with  popular  support,  lias,  no  doubt,  its  own 
distinctive  features;  and  it  may  lie  difficult  sometimes  to  point  out  any  material 
differences  in  the  multiplicity  of  firms  that  cater  in  such  a  wholesale  way,  to  the 
public  needs.  But  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  to  select  the  more  special  features, 
that,  in  the  popular  mind,  make  Guky's  mammoth  clothing  store,  stand  out  in 
liroa'd  relief,  the  task  would  surely  be  an  easy  one. 

This  is  not  it  is  true,  the  ])lace  to  dwell  upon  those  multitudinous  and  delicate 
means  which  the  well-known  charity  of  the  founder  and  his  succes-sors  liave  devised 
for  assisting  the  needy  and  relieving  the  distressed.  All  this  is  too  well-known  to 
nee<l  conmient,  and  too  thoroughly  ajjpreciated  liy  the  recipients  to  need,  from 
others,  encomium.  But  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  integrity  of  the  great 
and  prominent  firm  has  always  been  of  the  highest  order.  Its  memliers  are  well- 
known  for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  strictest  justice  and 
fairness  in  business  matters.  Tlw,  goods  which  Isear  the  impress  of  their  seal  can 
always  be  accepted  bona  fide  as  represented.  This  has  been  the  verdict  of  millions 
of  purchasers  who  have,  in  years  gone  Ijy,  passed  tlie  threshold  of  their  liouse,  and 
it  is  in  virtue  of  this  highly  creditalile  reputation  that  the  firm  has,  in  recent  years, 
so  eminently  increased  its  prestige  and  risen  to  such  an  envial)le  position  in  the 
commercial  world.  It  can,  therefore,  witliout  hesitation,  be  openly  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  business  house  in  Pittsburg  to-day,  more  secure  and  stajsle  in  its  posses- 
sion of  pul)lic  confidence  than  Gusky's. 


M.  RorssEAU, 

yx^  Manufacturer  of 


.^V-jj^^     Pews,  Baptismal  Founts, 
Pulpits,  Communion  Hail,  Confessional,  Etc. 

50-53  Western.  Ave. 
Alleglieoy,  F*a. 

FALL  AND   WINTER 
SUITS 

AND 

OA^I]RCO^TS, 

^m  MEN  AND  BOYS.*^ 

OUR  QUALITIES  THE  HIGHEST, 

OUR  PRICES  THE  LOWEST. 


Your  orders  for. 


PRINTING 

Will  receive  atteQtion 
If  placed  Witt)  us. 

pAHEY    (Ss    Co. 

418  Graot  Street.  Pittsburg. 
Cor.  Diamond   St. 

James  F.  Morrison, 

Successor  to  Dougherty  k  Morrison, 
PRACTICAL 

BOILERMAKER 

Steamboat  Work  and  Repairs 

ATTENDED    TO   PROMPTLY. 

41  and  43  Water  St.,  Pittsburg. 

Telki'iioxk   1097. 


f^olp  Qhost^  (l^ollege  B^ll^^i^- 
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THE  SECOND  TERM. 

Ix  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  Alumni  Committee  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  college  on  November  21st.,  a  general  gathering  of  Alumni  took  place  in 
the  college  hall  on  Tuesday,  December  28tli.  The  annual  election  of  officers  took 
place,  and,  among  other  transactions,  arrangements  were  completed  for  holding  a 
Reception  at  the  Monongahela  House  on  the  evening  of  January  29th.  The  most 
gratfying  enthusiasn  and  unanimity  marked  the  proceeedings  of  the  meeting. 
After  all  matters  of  a  Ijusiness  nature  were  disposed  of,  the  members  devoted  the 
rest  of  the  evening  to  the  jileasures  of  a  social  reunion.  Light  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  dining  hall.     The  evening  was  a  most  enjoyable  one  for  all. 

A  LARGE  skating  pond  has  been  constructed  upon  part  of  the  grounds,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  students.  The  dearth  of  ice,  owing  to  the  'mild  weather 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  work,  precluded  the  possibility 
of  enjoying  this  great  l>oon  prior  to  the  Christmas  Recess.  After  their  return  from 
vacation  however,  the  students,  especialh*  the  boarders,  passed  many  very  agree- 
able recreations  on  the  ice.  Even  the  "gjaii"  was  comparatively  deserted  when- 
ever skating  could  be  indulged  in. 

Free  days  were  of  rare  occurrence  during  the  past  term.  Only  a  single  half- 
<lay  was  granted  up  till  the  holidays.       I;  was  enjoyed  all  the  more. 

The  Christmas  Recess  began  at  noon  on  'Wednesday,  December  22nd.  The 
Boarders  did  not  leave  the  college  till  the  following  morning.  A  small  number 
whose  homes  were  very  distant  remained  at  the  house  during  the  vacation. 

The  classes  of  Physical  Culture,  under  'Sh:  .].  P.  Wolfe,  gave  a  highly  enjoy- 
able entertainment  on  the  closing  school-day  of  '97.  Some  very  difficult  exercises 
were  admirably  well  executed,  and  the  work  of  the  students  bespoke  very  com- 
mendable diligence  and  care  on  their  own  part  and  on  Mr.  Wolfe's.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  the  general  body  of  the  students  were  present. 

As  a  fitting  close  of  the  old  year,  the  Boarders,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
for  the  holidays,  were  regaled  in  royal  style  at  a  banquet  furnished  through  the 
hospitality  of  the  Rev.  President.  The  cosy  dining  hall  was  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  menu  was  worthy  of  the  most  epicurean  palate,  and  there 
was  no  one  i^resent  but  did  justice  to  it.  The  memljers  of  the  Faculty  assisted. 
After  the  courses,  music  and  recitation  by  the  students  served  to  prolong  the  even- 
ing's enjoyment.  At  the  conclusion  the  Rev.  President  made  a  few  appropriate 
remarkSj_  the  students  left  the  hall  in  the  highest  spirits. 

Classes  were  resumed  on  Wednesday,  January  oth.     High  Mass  of  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  New  Year  was  sung  on  the  folhnvinsi-  morning,  tlie  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
All  tlie  students  were  present. 

('K'l'i'K  a  number  of  new  boarders  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.  During  the  first  weeks  of  school  the  number  continued  to  augment  until 
the  old  apartments  were  wholly  occupied  and  spr<'ial  arrangements  had  to  be  made 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  latest  arrivals 

The  Mid- Year  Examinations  were  held  during  the  last  week  of  January. 
Some  very  acceptable  modifications  A^■(■rc  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
Ill  till!  classes  in  which  orals  were  hclil  im  w  riticii  \vork  \vas  re(juired.  ( )nly  in  the 
departments  of  Classics  and  Englisli  were  written  e.xaininations  in  order.  The  re- 
sults for  the  session  were  exceptionally  gratify  nig;  certificates  of  honor  were  ob- 
tained by  a  goodly  numljcr.  Considering  the  thoroughness  and  stringency  with 
w]n(;h  the  examinations  were  conducted,  this  fart  r('d<nmds  greatly  to  the  diligent 
and  successful  ai)plication  of  the  students  during  the  term. 

The  Rev,  President,  Father  ilurjiliy,  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Old  City 
Hall  on  the  coming  St.  Patrick's  Night,  u|iiin  the  Uebcllion  of  '98.  this  being  the 
centennial  (if  that  eventful,  though  unfortunate  Irish  outbreak.  The  suliject  is  one 
calculated  to  rouse  the  fullest  poAvers  of  the  well-known  eliM|Uent  oratnr,  and  the 
lecture  is  awaited  with  the  greatest  interest. 

AxoTHEK  member  of  the  Faculty,  l{e\-.  P.  A.  ]M(T)eriiiiitt,  professoc  of  History 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Senior  Class,  is  also  soon  to  apjiear  on  the  lecture  platform. 
He  will  address  tin;  Y.  ]\I.  1.  in  two  lectures  ujion  sulijects  of  an  historical  nature. 

1!e\'.  Father  Lee,  professor  of  Classics  and  English  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes  is  the  author  of  a  recent  work  on  Om'  L<t<1i/  of  America.  The 
Rev,  Author  treats  of  the  apparitions  and  of  the  miraculous  memorial  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  at  Guadalupe,  Mexico,  and  of  their  bearings  upon  the  Catho- 
licity of  America,  particularly  in  ^Mexico.  Competent  critics  pronounce  the  work 
one  of  great  merit.  The  book  is  characterized  by  tlie  most  rigid  and  exhaustive 
investigation  of  all  facts  connected  \\-ith  the  subject,  wdiich  of  itself  is  calculated  to 
enlist  the  attention  of  all  the  intelligent  ,'and  earnest  Catholics  of  our  country. 
From  a  literary  ])oint  of  view  the  book  is  an  admirable  one. 

A  \-KHv  interesting  and  inqiressiye  ceremony  took  place  in  the  College  Chajiel 
on  Feln-uary  L^nd,  the  Feast  of  the  Purification.  Five  young  men  were  received  as 
.Junior  Scholastics  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  (ihost  and  of  the  Immaculati' 
Heart  of  Mary  and  were  invested  with  the  Habit  of  the  Order.  The  happy  ones 
are  Charles  Rudolph,  Thomas  Collins,  George  Schalz,  Louis  Schaefier  and  .Joseph 
P>aunigaei'tner,  The  event  deri^-ed  additional  solemnity  from  the  day's  being  the 
forty-sixth  anni\er,sary  of  the  death  of  the  saintly  Founder  of  the  Congregation. 

A  PinLo,sornic.\L  disputation  was  recently  held  in  the  College  ILill  by  mem- 
bers ol  the  Senior  Class.  The  thesis  was;  Bnifii  unhnniitin  nnn  .iitnt  mere  autouiaUi 
sril  niniuidii  tuitiiia  !<riisit!f(i.  Tlie  discussion  ]>roved  (piite  interesting,  and  the  [lar- 
tici))ants,  E,  -T.  McCarthy  who  defended  the  tliesis  and  M.  A,  McGarey  who  subtly 
assailed  it,  acquitted  themseh-es  witli  groat  credit. 
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TF;)e  Beautiful. 

f^EW  men  arc  insensiljle  to  Beauty.  There  is  soinethiiiL;-  underlying  anil  in- 
terwoven in  the  Beatitiful  which  makes  it  well-nijih  impossible  for  us  to 
o-aze  upon  it  without  emotion.  A\'hether  it  be  the  contemplation  of  Beauty  in  our 
own  species,  or  in  the  world  around  us.  in  the  mountain's  gorgeous  color  and 
form,  in  the  deep  verdant  wildwood,  in  the  placid  flow  of  the  sparkling  rivulet  or 
in  the  firmament  above  us.  the  eft'ects  at  once  become  manifest  through  the  cheer 
ful  dispo.'iition  they  imjiart  to  us.  Or.  if  we  turn  from  nature  to  nature's  hand- 
maid, art.  and  rest  our  attention  for  a  moment  ujion  the  mystical  beauties  of  mu- 
sic, statuary,  painting,  or  poetry,  we  experience  the  same  irresistible  charms,  the 
same  secret  intluence  that  gradually  jiermeates  our  entire  being,  moulding  and  ele- 
.vating  all  the  taculties  of  otir  soul  with  unsuspected  strength  and  efticacy. 

Tlie  i)hilosophy  of  the  Beautiful  constitutes  a  special  science  called  Aesthe- 
tics, the  word  being  rlerived  from  the  Greek  aistlifmomni.  I  am  sensible  of  I  feel. 
Beauty  is,  in  reality,  of  a  nature  more  to  be  felt  than  understood.  \Miat  has  been 
termed  the  Aesthetic  Faculty  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  itself  a  faculty  complete- 
ly distinct.  It  is  only  a  certain  function  of  the  intellect  embracing  in  its  opera- 
tion the  external  and  internal  senses,  and  the  imagination.  We  employ  the  out- 
ward senses  in  the  apprehension  of  the  oltject.  As  an  immediate  consequence  of 
this  percejition  we  feel  within  us  certain  emotions,  certain  vital  actions  of  the 
mind,  which  gently  and  almost  im]ierceptibly  turn  our  whole  attention  towards 
the  object  and  gradually  we  yield  to  its  tascinations  with  a  sense  of  increasing  de- 
light or  even  rajiture. 

Imagination,  as  used  in  connection  with  Beauty,  liears  a  signification  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  which  the  term  is  ordinarily  susceptible.  The 
emotions  and  pleasures  occasioned  by  the  Beautiful  are  far  more  elevated  than 
those  of  mere  imagination.  In  the  animal  this  faculty  can  picture  an  object  that 
it  has  seen  before,  liut  its  image  is  the  precise  representation  of  what  it  saw  in  the 
orisinal.  It  is  capable  of  doing  no  more.  In  man  the  imagination  goes  tar  high- 
er -.  it  shares  somewhat  of  the  intellectual.  It  not  only  can  recall  old  impressions 
but  it  can  modify  them,  restore  them  to  their  original  form,  or  blend  them  into  its 
own  fanciful  images,  wliich  are  thus  endowed  with  the  accumulated  beauty  of  the 
iirioinal  separate  pictures.  It  is.  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  an  inventive  or  creative 
tacultv.  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  intellect  that  imagination  is  here  em- 
))loyed. 

St.  Thomas  defines,  or  rather  describes.  Beauty  as  that  which  delights  and  sat- 
isfies the  person  apprehending  it.  ■•Pnhhra  .m.nt  (/('rfe  visa  plnccnt."  The  extreme 
ceneralitv  of  this  description  at  once  carries  us  into  a  wide  and  almost  unlimited 
sphere.  To  the  student  of  art  it  may  seem  of  no  practical  imijortance.  The 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musician,  or  the  poet  will  find  it  tuo  vague  and  comi:)re- 
hensive  to  be  of  any  immediate  moment  in  his  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful,  or  in 
his  discrimination  iietween  the  styles  of  art  prevalent  in  the  various  schools.  But 
here  we  stand  aloof  from  the  consideration  of  all  these  technical  bearings.  The 
description  given  will  enable  us  to  deduce  these  broad,  general  principles  which  are 
the  foundation  of  all  minor,  imitative  creations. 

According  to  this  definition,  two  chief  elements  enter  into  our  notion  of  the 
Beautiful — the  apprehension  of  the  existing  object  and  the  complacency  that  re- 
sults therefrom.  This  apprehension,  however,  implies  more  than  perception  b}^ 
the  outward  senses  -merely.  Of  these,  only  two,  sight  and  hearing,  can  come  di- 
rectly in  play  in  connection  with   Beauty.     We  instinctively  ajaply  the  attribute 
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beautiful  to  a  painting,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  or  a  sound,  but  we  never  speak  of  a 
beautiful  taste  or  of  a  beautiful  ordor.  Yet,  though  the  other  senses,  have  no  di- 
rect share  in  the  apprehension  of  Beauty,  they  are  capable  of  greatly  augmenting 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Thus  the  spectacle  of  a  grand  banquet  hall  ready 
decked  out  for  a  sumptuous  feast  is  rendered  still  more  gratifying  by  the  agreeable 
odors  of  dainty  viands  and  of  the  aromatic  plants  that  adorn  the  scene.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  little  rill,  meandering  in  all  its  sparkling  splendor  in  graceful  undulations 
over  its  white  pebljly  bed,  amidst  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  deep,  shady  grove  is 
much  enhanced  in  the  pleasure  it  occasions  the  way-worn  tra\-eller  by  the  antici- 
pated enjoyment  of  a  copious  draught  of  its  clear,  cold,  refreshing  water. 

The  external  senses  are  radically  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the  pleasur- 
able emotions  awakened  by  the  Beautiful.  A  full. appreciation  of  Beauty  requires  the 
intervention  of  the  intellect.  The  intellect  is  our  chief  faculty;  it  is  the  source  of 
that  admirable  unity  and  harmony  which  is  so  discernible  in  the  workings  of  man. 
In  the  case  of  Beauty  it  is  the  predominating  faculty.  By  it  alone  can  we  discover 
and  then  generalize  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  Beauty.  Through  it  alone  are 
we  capable  of  detecting  and  appreciating  the  distinctions,  the  relations,  the  harmo- 
nious blendings  and  the  unity  that  enter  into  true  Beauty.  Intellectual  as  well  as 
well  as  sensil)le  apprehension  is,  therefore,  implied  in  the  first  element. 

Besides  giving  the  character  to  this  first  part,  the  intellect  furnishes  us  the  key 
to  the  nature  of  the  second  —  the  delightful  emotions  that  ensue  from  the  percep- 
tion of  Beauty. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  intellect  is  truth  which  alone  can  give  us  intellectual 
satisfaction.  By  truth  we  mean  the  conformity  of  the  object's  being  or  existence 
with  the  intellect,  divine  or  human.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  former  that  we  say 
everj'  being  is  true — '^Onine  ens  est  terum" — for  in  the  Mind  of  God  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  existence  and  the  truth  of  an  oliject.  Each  thing  is  but  the 
embodiment  of  an  idea  that  has  its  prototype  in  the  Divine  Intellect.  In  relation 
to  the  human  mind  there  is  truth  in  the  object  only  wlien  it  is  really  found  to  be 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  concept  which  tlie  mind  has  formed  of  its  nature 
or  properties.  Beauty,  therefore,  requires  truth,  because  it  is  by  truth  alone  that 
the  intellect  can  be  satisfied.  This  necessity  might  at  first  appear  to  militate  against 
the  existence  of  Beauty  in  works  of  art  and  literature  which  oftentimes  are  based 
upon  no  sensible  external  object.  These  fictitious  creations,  however,  are  true,  in 
so  far  as  they  give  a  just  expression  to  the  idea  which  the  artist  intended  them  to 
convej-.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  Nature's  charms.  Nature  is  more  beatiful  than 
art  because  she  is  a  more  direct  manifestation  of  conceptions  and  ideas  that  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Artist,  and  hence  art  becomes  beautiful  only  as  it  aj)- 
proaehes  nature. 

But,  however  indispensible  truth  maj'  be,  of  itself  it  does  not  constitute  Beauty. 
A  mathematical  theorem,  for  instance,  though  strictly  true,  is  hardly  beautiful. 
Naked  truth  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  effects  of  Beauty.  There  must  be  some- 
thing til  adorn  it,  something  that  will  render  its  appearance  more  attractive  and  fas- 
cinating. Normally,  perception  is  attended  by  a  certain  sense  of  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion. But  with  the  Beautiful  there  is  question  of  something  more,  of  emotions  more 
gratifying  and  elevated.  The  senses  and  the  imagination  at  first  exiDerience  a  most 
agreeable  surprise,  and,  then,  gradually  and  with  a  gentle  yet  irresistible  firmness 
the  mind  is  enticed  into  a  state  of  exquisitely  delightful  complacency  in  the  con- 
teniplation  of  this  radiant  lustre  of  underlying  truth.  This,  the  poet  felt  when  he 
wrote  that — 

"A  thing  orbe.iuty  is  a  joy  forever," 
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because,  enhanced,  doubtless,  to  some  extent  by  the  enchantment  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, upon  subsequent  reflections — 

"  Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  ne\er 
Piiss  into  nothingness. "  .. 

The  source  of  this  gratitying  lustre  is  two-fold.  It  arises,  first,  from  the  adap- 
tation of  the  oliject  to  the  nature  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  This  adaptation  pri- 
marily implies  fi-eedom  frotn  the  loss  of  any  part.  The  object  must  possess  not 
merely  all  its  essential  constitutive  elements,  it  must  manifest  also  those  outward 
accidental  perfecting  ([ualities  that  are  recpiiredto  form  an  object  in  all  its  integrity. 
Thus  in  a  human  the  absence  of  an  ear,  of  an  eye  or  of  a  foot,  although  tliese  mem- 
bers are  not  essential  to  the  nature  of  man,  is  altogether  destructive  of  Beauty.  The 
remaining  parts  may  be  most  pleasing,  l)Ut  tney  cannot  entirely  compensate  for  the 
repugnance  and  regret  naturally  awakened  by  absence  of  the  lost  members.  The 
lack  of  any  part  is  wholly  incompatible  with  Beauty,  because  sucii  incompleteness 
and  deformity  mars  that  full,  perfect  vision  which  we  desire  to  have  of  everything 
around  us. 

In  addition  to  the  possession  of  all  the  parts,  greatness  in  an  object  is  a  source 
of  increased  Beauty.  This  greatness  applies  not  so  much  to  massive  dimensions  in 
a  single  object  as  to  an  extended  range  of  vision,  like  the  panorama  of  an  open 
country,  the  prospect  of  distant  towering  mountains,  a  commanding  view  of  a  wide 
watery  expanse  which,  though  it  includes  many  objects,  is  regarded  as  a  great 
whole.  To  revel  in  such  a  comprehensive  scene  is  most  agreeable  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  more  it  is  filled  by  such  a  spectacle  the  more  beautiful  becomes  the 
view. 

Besides  greatness,  color  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  corporeal  objects.  Nature 
is  not  lavish  in  tlie  distribution  of  this  potent  quality.  The  eff"ects  of  its  presence 
are  everywhere  seen.  Contrast  a  piece  of  natural  scenery  as  it  appears  on  a  dark, 
gloomy  day  with  its  aspect  when,  bathed  in  all  the  luxurious  splendor  of  a  golden 
sun,  all  the  tints  and  colorings  become  more  conspicuous.  Much  of  the  charm  of 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  has  its  source  in  color.  So  with  the  beauty  of  spring- 
time, when  trappings  old  and  faded  give  way  to  others  of  fresher  and  gayer  hues. 
For  beauty  in  the  human  body  a  healthy  and  pleasing  color  is  most  necessary. 

After  the  cjuestion  of  the  actual  presence  of  all  the  parts  there  follows  the  con- 
sideration of  their  disposition,  their  most  effective  arrangement.  The  intellect,  of 
its  nature,  tends  to  what  is  general  or  universal  ;  that  is,  to  one  whole  embracing 
several  different  parts — "  iinum  in  ;ft((///.s."  Beauty,  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  recpiires 
a  suitable  blending  of  all  the  component  factors  into  such  a  whole.  The  various 
elements  must  be  disposed  in  just  accord. 

"Not  chaos-like,  together  crushed  and  bruised. 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused, 
Where  order  in  variety,  we  see 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree." 

This  harmonious  concord  of  divers  parts  constitutes  what  is  known  as  Order. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  order  is  seen  in  living  creatures,  for  instance,  in  the 
animal  whose  organs  and  powers  and  every  action  are  reduced  to  a  wonderful  unity 
by  the  internal  vivifying  principle — the  soul.  But  this  order  is  j^erhaps  even  more 
obvious  in  the  plant,  because  nature  works  untrammelled,  free  from  all  the  arti- 
ficial impediments  that  so  harass  her  operations  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
subject  to  his  care  and  authorit}^,  to  his  arts  and  fancies.  The  more  the  microscope 
is  enifiloyed  on  the  plant  the  more  Beaut)^  is  revealed,  for  the  prevailing  order  be- 
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ronies  more  evident  as  the  principle  iif  life  and  unity  is  followed  through  the  laliy- 
rinthine  channels  and  hidden  cells  of  the  vegetative  creature. 

Order  constitutes  one  of  Beauty's  most  potent  charms.  It  is  one  of  tlie  chief 
sources  of  the  intellectual  enjoyment  found  in  the  truly  lieautiful.  Indeed,  so  nec- 
essary is  it  "and  so  enchanting  that  many  jjcrsons  regard  it  as  the  essence  of  the 
Beautiful  which  they  accordingly  define  as  "unity  in  variety."  But  this  defini- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  that  which  St.  Augustine  gives  of  order — "tuiifas  in  vnric- 
latc.''  When  disposed  in  order  the  various  parts  mutually  set  off  one  another  and 
acfiuire  a  more  attracti^'e  appearance  tlirough  the  advantages  (if  their  position,  while, 
at  the  same  time  they  increase  the  oliject.  jiower  and  means  of  communicating  im- 
pressions and  ideas  heightening  the  intensity  and  variety  of  the  aesthetic  emotions. 
Devoid  of  order  the  efiects  would  be  far  otherwise.  Mere  \-ariety,  by  presenting  to 
the  view  a  coni'uscd  mass  of  heterogeneous  objects  would  serve  to  perplex  and  harass 
the  mind.  Unity  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  must  needs  prove  tedious  and  distaste- 
ful, for  nothing  is  more  irksome  and  o^jpressive  than  unl>roken  uniformity.  It  is 
then  in  the  union  of  the  two,  in  unity  amidst  variety,  the  one  shedding  an  air  of 
rest  and  quiet  round  aliout,  the  other  eliminating  whatever  might  be  tedious  and 
montonoHs,  that  the  outward  senses,  the  imagination  and  the  intellect  all  find  pleas- 
ure anil  satiety. 

So  much  then  for  the  tirst  source  of  that  outward  attraction  which  character- 
izes true  Beauty.  There  remains  the  second  clement  which  pertains  chiefly  to  the 
means  and  facilities  of  our  apprehension  of  the  ol)ject.  I'hese  must  be  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  olitain  with  ease  and  rapidity  a  clear  and  just  image  of  the  thing  in 
our  mind.  The  acitini  of  each  of  the  cognitive  faculties  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  vision,  l-'or  tlic  latter  we  rcquii'c  light.  Nm'  can  we  determine  the 
precise  degree  of  light  or  brightness  that  is  most  conducive  to  the  full  [lerception  of 
the  Beautiful.  What  is  barely  adequate  for  perception  will  not  hei-e  lie  sufficient. 
A  moderate  lirightness  would  entail  more  or  less  lalior  on  our  part  and  we  can 
never  Ijurden  the  senses  without  experiencing  a  ]iro}iortionately  detrimental  etl'ect 
ui)on  the  imagination  and  the  intellect.  For  analogous  reasons  any  excessive  bright- 
ness is  to  be  a\'oided.  There  nnist  bi'  an  almndance  but  no  excess.  That  degree 
is  best  htted  whirji  will  most  please  and  satisfy  the  aesthetic  faculty  by  placing  the 
object  clearly  in  relief  and  bringing  into  ilue  pi'ominonce  the  various  elements  ol' 
lieauty  tliat  are  present. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  general  constituent  elements  of  the  Beautiful.  Beauty, 
therefore,  is  luiilt  on  truth:  thus  if  becomes  the  "  xiilrmJar  rcri  "  of  Leo  XIII. 
when  the  incorjiorated  truth  is  adorned  with  the  attractive  sidendor  of  Order.  The 
immutability  of  trutli  excludes  all  arl)itrary  and  uncertain  codes  of  laws  for  the 
Beautiful,  and  cou])led  with  unity  amidst  variety,  with  the  proportionate  disposi- 
tion of  the  conqionent  ehniients,  it  at  the  same  time  imparts  to  Bcautv  a  character 
"  ever  ancient  yet  always  new." 

The  effects  of  Beauty  upon  human  life  ean  hardly  be  estimated.  Its  produc- 
tion, its  possession  and  enjoyment  are  the  great  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
lilieral  arts.  ]\[an"s  inborn  love  of  the  Beautiful  is  e\-er  urging  him  to  seek  it.  He 
contemplates  in  "  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world  "  the  imitation  of  the  match- 
less beauty  of  tlie  luiman  Ibrm.  The  mellow  tints  and  mingled  beauties  of  the 
landsca])e  he  tries  in  \-ain  to  reproduce  upon  his  ean\-as.  In  the  elevated  sphere 
of  mnsieal  cri'atioii  lie  strives  to  embody  the  eliarming  sweetness  of  the  featliered 
songster's  lay,  tlie  gentle  murmur  of  meandering  rills,  and  the  noisome  struggle  of 
tlie  diseordaiit  elements  and  the  rumlding  roar  of  the  rushing  water.  In  architect- 
uial  ai'i'oiiiplishiiieiUs  he  attempts  the  reproduction  of  the  admirable  constructive 
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heaiity  of  the  firmament.  In  the  "heavenly  gift  of  poesy"  he  breathes  forth 
those  sentimental  longings  and  fanciful  imaginings  awakened  b^'the  Divine  Beauty 
e\"ery\vlu'i-e  reflecting  Itself  in  the  created  universe,  thus  trying  to  satisfy  his  innate 
cravings  till  his  soul  shall  gaze  U]ion  the  ravishing  Beauty  (if  the  Beatific  ^'ision. 

E.  J.    MrCitiihi/, 
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Frier)dsh)ip  flmong  Students. 

AN     AXKCDIITI;. 

'ni(iiif;li  liff  seem  but  an  empty  dreaiu 
That  death  ilcith  brini;  to  end. 
Some  fairy  jewels  tln'ouj;h  it  i;leam  ; 
Tile  fairest  is  a  I'viend. 

Few  indeed  have  trud  the  paths  Avhiidi  lead  from  the  rradle  tii  old  age  without 
having  leai-ued  the  value  of  a  true  friend.  Tlie  young  man  and  the  old  walk  daily 
side  by  side;  the  latter  recalling  the  J03d'ul  days  of  sunny  youth  and  gladness  when 
he  too  traversed  the  blithesome  paths  that  now  lie  open  to  his  cheerlul  attendant 
and  conqianion.  The  latter  looks  forward  with  joy  to  the  time  wdien,  having  com- 
jileted  life's  burdensome  task,  he  shall  have  settled  down  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of 
old  age.  But  though  the  one  exalts  .still  in  the  Idoom  of  youth  wdiile  the  other  has 
long  since  ]iassed  thrciugh  its  allotted  jieriod  and  taken  his  jilace  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  in  a  few  short  year.s  will  lie  no  more,  the  longing  for  true  and  taithful  friends 
reigns  with  equal  jiower  in  the  breasts  of  both.  At  what  time  in  life  is  one  afforded 
better  opportunities  of  making  trusty  friends  and  of  cultivating  lastiiig  friend.ships 
than  during  the  years  passed  at  college?  It  is  then  that  life  is  most  free  from  care 
and  from  all  else  that  tends  to  darken  and  engross  the  minds  of  those  who  play  an 
acti\'e  jiart  in  the  Avorld-wide  struggle  for  existence:  and  therefore  it  is  during  these 
years  tliaf  youths  most  easily  and  readily  indiilic  feelings  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

Friendship  among  students  is  something  that  came  into  existence  with  the  first 
educational  institution :  "  •  grew  with  its  grow-th  and  strengtliened  with  its  strength, " " 
and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  Though  this  is  true,  still,  some  may  ask, 
•■  \Miy  do  you  speak  in  such  terms  of  college  friends  and  what  actual  advantages 
accrue  to  students  from  the  cultivation  of  friendship?"  To  such  a  question  I 
would  reply  by  narrating  the  following  little  story  of  a  young  man  who  is  to-day 
[irosperous  and  happy,  liut  who  evei'  recalls  to  mind  with  deepest  sorrow  the  last 
three  of  the  six  years  over  which  the  story  extends. 

8onie  years  ago  a  young  boy  entered  one  of  our  Catholic  colleges  in  an  eastern 
State.  Though  sent  there  for  tlie  jjurpose  of  acquiring  a  good  aducation,  the  prin- 
ciple motive  that  induced  his  father  to  let  him  go  away  from  home  was  that  he  might 
profit  of  the  tender  care  and  of  the  exemplary  lives  and  teachings  of  the  good  priests 
of  the  institution.  This  the  father  thought  would  be  some  meager  compensation 
for  the  loving  care  and  kindness  of  the  mother,  who  died  wdien  the  boy  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  At  the  time  he  entered  college  he  was  thirteen,  and  a  fine  a  boy  of 
his  age  as  one  could  wdsh  to  see;  he  was  well  liuilt,  of  graceful  carriage.  His  coun- 
tenance bore  an  air  of  gentleness  and  modesty  wdiieh,  united  with  other  natural 
gifts,  were  bound  to  win  for  him  many  admiring  associates.  His  college  course 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  tiirie  he  made  many  friends 
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among  his  fellow-students  and  classmates.  Some  of  these  were  bj'  no  means  the 
best  companions  for  a  boj^  in  his  circumstances,  deprived,  as  he  was  while  still  so 
young,  of  the  tender  soHcitude  of  a  loving  mother,  and  now  for  the  first  time  living 
bej'ond  the  portals  of  the  paternal  home,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  and 
its  devious  ways.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  with  this  baneful  class  that  he  seemed 
mainly  to  associate,  and  such  was  the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by  these  com- 
panions that  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  sentiments  and  dispositions  had  undergone 
an  amazing  change. 

During  his  first  year,  liowever,  ho  had  become  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
in  the  seminary  adjoining  the  college,  and  a  mutual  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them,  which  remained  strong  and  firm  during  the  whole  of  that  year.  Throughout 
the  next,  however,  he  drifted  by  degrees  from  this  friend  until  at  length  he  seemed 
to  have  entirely  forgotten  him,  as  he  now  associated  almost  exclusively  with  the 
class  fellows.  His  second  vacation,  too,  was  spent  in  company  with  some  of  these 
classmates  whom  he  invited  to  his  home  to  pass  in  common  the  free  days  of  the 
flowery  months.  At  lengtli  the  opening  day  of  school  arrived  and  he  went  back 
to  college  resolved  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  his  studies,  and,  if  possible,  to  win 
the  honors  of  his  class.  Tlie  first  person  lie  met  on  his  arrival  was  his  young 
friend  from  the  seminary,  who  welcomed  him  heartily.  After  conversing  together 
for  some  time  this  noble-minded  young  man  persuaded  his  student  friend  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  associate  as  little  as  possible  with  his  comjianionsof  the  previous 
year,  and  tliat  lie  would  strive  to  make  instead  friends  among  the  more  scholarly 
students.  This  latter  was  no  great  trouble.  The  year  passed  rapidly,  as  the  last 
year  of  college  life  always  does.  During  the  first  six  or  seven  months  he  strove 
manfully  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made  and  had  been  quite  successful.  .Vt 
length  the  l)aseViall  season  came  round.  Before  long  he  was  again  often  thrown 
into  tlie  society  of  his  old  companions.  He  gradually  lost  sight  of  his  jiromise  and 
soon  forgot  it  altogether.  The  weeks  rolled  by;  June  came  and  with  it  Commence- 
ment Day.  (Jur  youth,  now  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  honors  whicli  he  had  earh'  res.jlved  to  win.  But  he  was  no  longer  the  smiling, 
jilayful.  little  lad  who  three  years  before  had  stood  for  the  first  time  inside  the  hon- 
ored walls  whence  he  would  soon  go  forth  as  a  graduate.  Discipline  and  study  had 
left  tlieir  indelible  print  upon  his  br(.iw,  wliile  habits  then  f:)reign  to  him,  but  which 
liad  since  been  acquired  from  faithless  companions,  had  made  a  noticeable  change 
in  his  once  mild  and  gentle  disposition. 

Three  years  jiassed  away  on  the  wings  ol'  time;  the  young  seminarian  who  had 
been  so  faithful  a  friend  to  the  young  boy  tlimughout  his  college  years  had  now 
Vieen  out  in  tlie  world  as  a  priest  for  two  years. 

Late  one  Christmas  eve  as  lie  sat  in  the  cold,  dark  confessional  of  the  parisli 
church  at  which  he  was  stationed,  a  young  man,  apparently  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  clad  in  garments  liy  no  means  suited  to  protect  him  from  the  chilling,  wintry 
blasts  that  Were  singing  tlicir  inuuniful  dirge  uver  the  snow-clad  city,  entered  the 
church.  .Vtter  spending  some  time  in  deep  thought  and  prayer  tlie  young  man  en- 
tered the  confessional.  There  between  sobs  and  tears  he  told  a  story  tliat  brouglit 
tears  even  to  tlie  young  parisli  priest's  eyes  and  filled  his  heart  with  a  deeper  sor- 
row than  he  had  known  for  years.  But,  after  the  tale  was  ended,  untold  joy  came 
In  ImiiIi.  The  priest  had  found  his  long  lost  friend  and  the  young  man  had  found 
peace  and  firgiveness.  The  penitent  was  he  who  three  years  liefore  left  his  Alma 
.Mater  on  tliat  .huie  murning  as  one  of  her  fairest  graduates,  blest  with  intellectual 
culture  and  a  vigorous  blooming  youth.  After  leaving  college  he  followed  his  evil- 
advising  eoiiq.aiii.ms   in   tlieir  walks   in   life   and   had   fallen  with  them.      He  had 
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fallen,  yet  not  beyond  recall.  He  knew  he  had  still  one  friend  who  would  do  liis 
utmost  for  him  in  that  dark  hour,  and  he  resolved  to  find  this  remaining  one  and 
tell  him  all.  That  Christmas  was  indeed  a  happy  one  for  him;  it  was  passed  with 
his  first  and  only  friend,  and  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  of  his  life. 

The  priest,  wlio  well  knew  his  abilitj',  procured  for  him  a  good  position  which 
lie  filled  so  capably  that  his  employer  became  greatly  attached  to  him  and  promoted 
him  at  every  opportunity,  till  to-day  he  fills  an  office  which  is  an  enviable  one,  in- 
deed. His  good  fortune,  however,  he  justly  attributes  to  his  steadfast  friend  whose 
advice  subsequently  he  followed  in  silence  and  hesitation.  This  is  a  true  example 
of  friendship  among  students.  In  it  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  what  may  one  day 
happen  to  some  of  its  readers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  shows  us  a  faithful  college 
friend  in  his  true  light  and  exemplifies  what  he  will  do  to  help  the  companion  of  his 
college  days. 

/.  L.  Brady, 


TY)iz  Probable  Results  of  a  General  EuropeaQ  War. 

The  frequent  rumors  of  an  impending  conflict  between  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  have  given  rise  to  the  discussion  of  the  probable  results  of  such  a  war.  The 
existence  of  vast  armies  and  the  constant  increase  of  naval  forces  throughout  the 
world  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Europe  is  looking  forward  to  a  general  strug- 
gle that  will  probalily  involve  the  very  existence  of  some  of  the  contending  nations. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  outcome  of  a  general  European  war,  but 
tlie  knowledge  of  current  events  enables  us  to  conjecture,  at  least,  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  such  an  outbreak. 

The  union  of  the  respective  powers  would,  undoubtedly,  depend  somewhat  on 
the  original  '•  (■am><  helli,^^  but  it  is  now  very  probalde  that  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  the  Triple  Alliance  already  formed,  would  eonstitute  one  party,  and  England, 
France  and  Russia  the  other.  The  remaining  states  would  probably  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  neutral,  but  would  be  compelled  to  assist  one  or  other  of  the  pow- 
ers directly  involved  in  the  struggle. 

Both  parties  would  thus  be  about  equally  matched.  Germany  would  supply 
the  largest  number  of  soldiers  and  the  best  ec|uipped  and  best  drilled  army.  Eng- 
land would  assume  command  over  the  seas,  and  her  navy — the  most  powerful  in 
the  world — would  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  land  forces.  The  military  re- ' 
sources  of  Austria  compare  well  with  those  of  Russia.  The  French  navy  maj'  be 
ranked  as  next  to  that  of  England.  The  army  of  France  is  also  sufficiently  strong 
to  make  a  favorable  attack.  Italy's  ironclads  are  very  powerful,  but  -owing  to 
their  neglected  state  would  soon  be  annihilated.  In  the  event  of  a  war  Italy's 
army  would,  no  doul^t,  play  a  prominent  part. 

The  combined  forces  of  these  six  powers,  together  with  those  of  the  other 
European  nations,  would  certainly  be  greater  than  were  ever  before  assembled  in  a 
war.  Surely  a  war  between  such  forces  would  he  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  his- 
torj'  of  mankind. 

Then  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  achievements  of  science  and  the  great 
improvements  of  military  art,  which  would  be,  for  the  first  time,  employed  on  the 
field  of  battle,  we  are  struck  by  the  thought:  All  these  for  the  destruction  of  man! 
Electricity,  telegraphy  and  the  steam  engine,  which  huve  almost  revolutionized  the 
world,  would  prove  most  interesting,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  lamentable  factors 
of  war. 
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The  final  result  of  a  .general  Euroijean  war  would  probablj'  be  favorable  to 
England,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  Germany  would  suffer  a  complete  defeat. 
England  would  not  fail  to  acquire  a  large  jjortion  of  the  spoils — probably  a  few  new 
colonies.  Many  of  the  smaller  European  nations  would  be  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  victor,  who  would  become  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  world. 

.  _      Leo  L.  Mei/ei\ 

■99. 

The  Infirmary  still  continues  to  Ijc  the  most  deserted  part  of  the  house.  It  has 
not  claimed  a  single  occupant  this  winter,  which  bid.s  fair  to^  equal  the  record  of 
last  year.  If  blooming  looks,  increasing  weight,  and  size  of  the  individual  board- 
ers, be  taken  as  a  criterion,  then  the  infirmary  may  as  well  be  fitted  up  as  a  play- 
room or  into  a  private  study  hall  for  some  of  the  senior  philosophers. 

A  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  recently  (jrganized  under  the  leadership  of 
.John  A.  McVean  '99.  It  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Concert  of  Sunday  Even- 
ing, .January  16th,  and  was  warmly  greeted.  We  wish  it  all  success,  and  hope 
that  it  will  come  forward  quite  frequently  at  the  future  concerts. 

The  new  students  of  this  year  have  infused  a  great  spirit  of  enthusiasn  into  the 
Weekly  Concerts  and  Debates.  These  events  are  e^-ery  year  becoming  more  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable.  Evidentlj'  the  younger  students  of  past  years  have  been 
profiting  of  these  ocoasions,  and  they  now  make  their  j^resence  felt. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief  use  for 
delight,  is  in  privateness  and  retiring  :  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ;  and  for  abil- 
ity, is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can  execute, 
and  perhaps  judge  of  jjarticulars,  one  bj'  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  comes  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend 
too  much  time  in  studies,  is  slotli  :  to  use  them  too  much  ffjr  ornament  is  affecta- 
tion ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar.  They 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience  :  for  natui'al  abilities  are  like  plants 
that  need  pruning  ))y  study  ;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too 
much  at  large,  except  they  lie  l)ounded  in  by  exjierience.  Crafty  men  contenm 
studies  ;  simple  men  admire  them  ;  and  wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not 
their  own  use  ;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  -without  them,  and  above  them,  won  bj'  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute  ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  grant- 
ed ;  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse  ;  but  to  weigli  and  consider.  Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  lie  chewed  and  digested  : 
that  is,  some  Jiooks  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read  but  not  curi- 
ously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some 
books  also  may  lie  read  liy  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  liy  others  ;  liuf 
that  would  1ie  oidy  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  nieanor  sort  of  books: 
else  distilled  liooks  are  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading 
maketh  a  full  man  ;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And 
therefore  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory  ;  if  he  confer  lit- 
tle, he  had  nceil  liave  a  present  wit  ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  nuich 
cumimg,  til  seem  t(i  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise  ;  poets 
witty:  the  mathematics,  subtle;  natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic 
and  rlietoric,  able  to  contend. — Bncon. 
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TO  TIME. 

Hail  monarch  proud  !  Midst  Eden's  realms 

Thou  first  assumed  thy  sway  : 
Frail  mortal  eye  the  task  o'erwlielms 

To  ken  thy  throne" s  decay: 
What  time  thine  iron  rule  shall  last. 
What  time  men  shall  recall  deeds  past 

Unending-  in  array. 
Thus  long  shalt  thou  rejoice  thy  heart. 
Ere  thou  must  cease  thy  sovereign  part. 

Tho'  empires,  kings  and  lordliugs  high 

Resist  not  thy  rude  hand. 
<  )t'  thv  day  does  the  night  draw  nigh 

^^'hen,  on  eternal  strand. 
In  saddest  plight,  all  helpless  tossed. 
Thy  jiower  gone,  thy  \ictor_v  lost. 

Yet  e'en  in  ruin  grand. 
Thy  ritled  bowels  what's  in  thee  closed 
Shall  hare  at  hest  supreme  imposed. 

Then  shall  men  gaze  in  mutest  awe, 

Confused  the  head  they'll  lower 
At  deeds  deep  hidden  in  thy  maw. 

To  all  unknown  before: 
The  jjleasure  guilty,  wanton  mirth. 
That  reigned  supreme  in  virtue's  dearth, 

Dark  doings  foul  with  gore. 
The  sordid  love,  the  bitter  hate. 
That  throve  amoiii;-  the  living  great. 


Now  tliou  exultest  in  thy  might. 

Full  conscious  of  thy  power: 
Thy  gay  decked  form  is  falsely  bright. 

Deceit's  thy  Vianeful  dower. 
In  vain  do  men  in  thee  confide, 
Deluded  ones,  whom  thou" It  deride 

At  that  decisive  hour: 
In  rage  they'll  gnash  and  groan  and  rave 
That  truth  they  learned  Vait  the  grave. 

Tho"  in  the  end  to  thee  I'll  bend, 

When  mortal  strength  hath  waned. 
Thy  purpose  true  by  me  is  kenned. 

To  rule  thou"rt  not  ordained. 
Eternal  bliss,  I  trow's,  the  prize 
That  ope  to  conqueror  valiant  lies 

Who  fo tight  life's  fight  unstained; 
Twixt  us,  then,  strife  shall  never  cease 
Till  I  have  won  high  heaven's  peace. 

E.  J.   McCarthy, 
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Some  Humorous  Ch)aracters  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  we  find  the  most  serious  of  Shakespeare's 
productions  dotted  here  and  there  with  characters  whose  creation  was  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing  his  audience  and  leading  their  minds  for  a  time 
away  from  the  serious  subject-matter  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  plays. 
But,  upon  closer  observation,  it  becomes  very  clear  that  this  was  not  the  principal 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  such  personages.  From  the  very  manner  in  which 
Shakes])eare  treats  these  characters  we  can  judge  that  a  higher  motive  than  mere 
amusement  impelled  him  to  depict  so  graphically  such  api)arently  obscure  persons 
as  court  clowns  and  wits. 

Shakespeare  was  ijaiuting  a  faithful  picture  of  English  coui:t  life  in  all  his  trag- 
ical productions,  and  he  felt  that  to  leave  out  the  court  clown  or  jester  would  neces- 
sarily render  his  work  incomplete.  This  is  very  clear  when  we  consider  the  origin 
of  this  part  of  the  king's  retinue.  For,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  for  details  in  Eng- 
lish history  we  find  mention  of  the  court  clown.  It  was  liis  duty  to  render  the 
king's  or  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  as  agreeable  as  possible  by  his  good  humor, 
as  well  as  by  witty  sayings  and  well-pointed  answers.  In  those  days  the  play  house 
had  not  descended  to  its  present  level.  The  original  object  of  the  Greek  theatre 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  to  inspire  patriotism  in  the  spectators.  Only 
such  pieces  were  produced  as  told  in  verse  or  prose  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  native 
heroes.  This  was  necessar}',  as  it  was  the  only  general  way  in  which  the  public  at 
large  could  be  instructed. 

We  find  a  still  higher  use  made  of  the  theatre  after  Christianity  took  a  deep 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  great  means  for  placing  before  the  intelligence  of  the 
common  peoide  the  principal  events  in  connection  with  the  Redemption.  Such 
productions  went  under  the  name  of  the  "Miracle"  plays. 

In  giving  tlie  comical  characters  a  secondary  position  in  his  plays  the  poet 
seems  to  remind  us  that  instruction  rather  than  amusement  should  be  the  object  of 
the  theatre. 

To  the  person  reading  Shakespeare  for  the  first  time  it  may  appear  that  the 
moral  status  of  his  humorous  characters  is  not  sufficiently  healthy.  But  even  in 
this  we  see  the  genius  of  the  man.  At  the  time  when  Shakespeare  lived  the  effects 
of  the  open  profligacy  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  were  alreadjr  visible  in  all  ranks  ' 
of  society.  Besides,  Shakesi^eare  knew  that  by  treating  these  characters  in  this 
manner  he  was  therebj^  pleasing  the  undignified  taste  of  Elizabeth.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  have  his  plays  proiluced.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
end  Shakespeare  had  in  view  in  introducing  his  humorous  characters;  it  may 
now  be  well  to  view  some  of  his  imaginarv  friends  individually. 

In  '•The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV."  our  attention  is  almost  entirely  drawn  awaj^ 
from  the  king  and  his  aftairs  when  Sir  Jack  Falstaff  makes  his  appearance.  (Scene 
II,  Act  I.  )  The  most  skeptic  observer  of  all  Shakespeare's  humorous  characters 
will  adnnt  that  valiant  -Jack  stands  "fcicile  jjcMit'eps  "  among  his  rivals  for  the  nat- 
ural wit  and  point  of  his  answers.  A  very  striking  example  of  his  humor  is  seen 
in  the  conversation  that  takes  place  between  him  and  the  young  prince,  Henry 
(afterwards  Henry  V. )  in  Act  II,  Scene  IV.  The  young  prince  and  his  friends, 
Sir  John,  Poins,  Peto,  Gadshill  and  Bardolph,  in  accordance  with  the  reckless, 
jolly  HIV'  tliey  were  leading,  had  arranged  among  themselves,  for  the  mere  sport  of 
the  thing,  to  wnylay  some  travellers  and  relieve  them  of  their  valuables.  Poins 
meanwhile  secretly  suggested  to  Prince  Henry  the  still  greater  sport  they  would 
have  if  instead  of  despoiling  the  pilgrims,  they  remained  behind  and  robbed  the 
ne\\-  possessors,  namely.  Sir  John  and  his  associates.  Accordingly  the  prince  and 
his  companions  set  out  in  disguise  and  easily  succeeded  in  the  undertaking.     The 
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account  of  the  adventure,  given  by  Falstail'  in  tlie  evening  teems  with  wit  and  liu- 
mor.  It  centres  in  Jack's  inconsiderate  exaggeration.  He  unhesitatingly  increases 
tlie  number  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  assailed.  '"  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not 
at  half  a  sword  with  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together."  Later  on  he  says,  "If 
I  fought  not  with  tifty  of  them  I  am  a  bunch  of  radisli."  In  another  passage  his 
foes  in  ■•buckram  suits"  rise  in  number  from  two  to  eleven,  and  thu.s  lie  goes  on 
till  the  prince  cries  out:  ■"These  lies  are  like  the  tather  that  begets  them — gross  as 
a  mountain,  open,  palpable."'  Though  astonished  when  the  prince  relates  the  true 
story  of  the  aftair.  Jack  loses  none  of  his  presence  of  mind,  and  wittinglj'  defends 
liimself  thus: 

■■  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  a*  lie  tliat  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye  1113'  masters;  was  it  foi 
me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  '?  'Why  thou  kuowest  that  I  am 
as  valiant  a.<  Hereules  bit  beware  instinct;  the  liou  will  not  touch  the  true  prince.  In.stinct  is  a 
great  matter;  I  was  a  oiward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of  my.self  and  thee  during  my 
life;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince." 

Another  example  of  Sir  John's  wit  is  given  when  the  sheriff  comes  to  search 
the  house  for  the  stolen  property.  The  hostess  in  great  alarm  come  to  Prince  Henry 
and  his  friends  to  tell  them  "the  sheriii'  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door."  Fal- 
staff  then  addressed  Prince  Henry  thus: 

"•  Fal.  Dostthoii  hear,  Haf?  Xever  call  a  tnie  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit.  Thou  art  essen- 
tially mad  without  seeing  so. 

Prince  Hen.     And  thou  a  natural  coward  without  instinct. 

Fal.     Ideny  your  luajor;  if  you  will  deny  the  sherift",  so:  If  not  let  him  enter." 

In  this  same  play  (^Act  II,  Scene  III.  )  Henry  Percy  surnamed  Hotspur,  afibrds 
an  example  of  humor  as  seen  in  Shakespeare's  higher  characters.  In  the  following 
we  are  amused  at  the  evasive  answers  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  anxious  incjuiries 
made  by  Lady  Percy  as  she  perceived  her  husband's  hasty  preparations  apparently 
for  battle: 

"  Lady  Percy.     But  hear  you.  my  lord. 
Hotspur.     "What  say'st  thou,  my  lad}"^? 
L.  Percy.     What  carries  you  away  ? 
Hotspur.     Why  my  horse,  my  lo\e. — My  lady. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  Act  V.  of  Hamlet  the  conversation  which  occurs  be- 
tween the  ill-starred  prince  and  the  grave  digger  is  replete  with  humor  of  the  lighter 
sort.  Even  the  very  sadness  which  is  attached  to  their  occupation  cannot  restrain 
the  innocent  pleasantry  within  them.  Hamlet"s  appearance  and  pertinent  interro- 
gation furnishes  a  free  outlet: 

"Hamlet.     VMiose  grave's  this,  sivrah  ■? 

1  Clown.     Mine,  sir. 

Hamlet.     I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed,  for  thou  liest  in  it. 

1  Clown.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not  yours,  for  my  part  I  do  not  lie  in  it, 
and  yet  it  is  mine. 

Hamlet.  Thou  dost  lie  in  it.  to  he  in  it  and  say  it  is  thine;  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  tor  the 
(luick.   therefore  thou  liest. 

1  Clown.      "Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir;  'twill  awa.v  again  from  me  to  jou. 

Hamlet.     What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for'? 

1  Clown.     For  no  man,  sir. 

Hamlet.     What  woman,  then  ■? 

1  Clown .     For  none,  neither. 

Hamlet.     V\'ho  is  to  be  buried  in  it '? 

1  Clown.     One  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead." 

Every  time  Antolycus  oi  ^' The  Winter's  Tale''  appears  our  whole  attention 
is  riveted  on  himself  and  his  projects.     The  extraordinar}-  good  fortune  that  seems 
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to  attend  nil  liis  actions;  as  well  as  his  avowed  roguery,  is  so  amusing  that  we  sigh 
when  in  the  midst  of  some  new  sclieme  he  makes  his  departure.  The  way  in  which 
he  terrifies  the  old  shepherd  and  his  son  after  the  prince  of  Bohemia  had  fled  witli 
the  supposed  shepherdess  is  extremely  interesting.  IIa\-ing  just  exchanged  gar- 
ments with  the  prince  (Act  IV.,  Scene  III.  ).  he  meets  the  reputed  father  and  his 
son  hearing  the  box  which  contained  the  jewels  and  letters  found  with  the  royal 
Sicilian  babe.  They  were  hurrying  on  in  great  alarm  to  notify  the  king  that  the 
girl  was  not  a  shepherd's  daughter  and  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  their  find.  Antoly- 
cus  sees  his  advantage,  and  after  representing  himself  to  them  as  a  courtier  ami 
"aining  their  confidence  he  begins  to  scare  them  by  relating  what  punislunents  the 
king  has  in  store,  not  only  for  the  old  shepherd,  but  even  for  "  those  who  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times. " "  Antolycus"  descriiMion  of  the  torments 
about  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  poor  shepherd's  son  is  indeed  appalling.  Here  are 
his  words: 

"  He  has  a  sou  who  sliall  be  flayed  ali\e;  Then  'iininted  o\er  with  houey,  set  on  the  head  of 
a  wasp's  nest;  then  recovered  again  \vith  arjua  rilne  or  some  other  hot  infusion:  then  raw  as  he  is: 
and  on  hottest  daj'  prognostioation  proclaims,  shall  be  set  against  a  brick  wall,  the  sun  lookiiijf 
with  a  southward  eye  upon  him;  where  he  is  to  behold  him;  with  tlies  blown  to  death." 

The  full  luunor  of  this  description  is  l)etter  understood  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  whatever  ^vas  the  king's  anger  the  rogue  Avould  have  Ijeen  the  last  to  know  it: 
so  that  it  was  altogether  a  fabrication  on  his  part. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  act  in  Shakespeare  shows  that  no  matter  what 
maj'  be  our  condition  in  tlie  world  we  still  cling  tenaciously  to  life.  Archidamus. 
a  Bohemian  lord,  says,  in  answer  to  some  fllattering  remarks  made  by  C'amillo, 
about  the  Sicilian  prince: 

"I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hojies  of  him;  it  is  a  gallant  child;  uue  that,  indeed, 
phj'sics  the  subjects,  makes  old  hearts  fresh;  they  that  A\ent  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet 
their  life  to  see  liini  a  man. 

Arch.     And  would  they  Ije  content  else  to  die? 

Cam.     Yes;  if  there  were  no  other  excuses  whj'  they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.      If  the  king  had  no  son  they  would  desire  to  U\e  on  crutchi'S  till  he  had  one.'" 

When  King  Lear  is  in  the  greatest  distress  about  the  bad  faith  of  his  oldest  and 
youngest  daughters  his  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  his  second  daughter  is  still  unsha- 
ken. The  conversation  with  his  fool  (Act  I.,  Scene  A'.  )  at  once  shows  the  truth  of 
Goneril's  words  uttered  a  short  time  Ijcfore,  when  the  fool  tarried  at  the  palace 
■  after  his  master  had  left,  it  in  disgust,  ''  You,  sir,  more  kna^■e  than  fool,  after  your 
master."  In  tiiis  fifth  scene  the  fool,  with  more  wisdom  than  his  master,  foresees 
that  the  second  daughter,  Regan,  will  prove  as  faithless  to  him  as  his  other  two 
have  l)een.  By  way  of  preface  to  wdiat  he  is  going  to  say  he  breaks  forth  in  this 
jilie  at  Lear's  conduct:  "  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  's  heels  were  't  not  in  danger 
of  kibes. ' "  He  then  goes  on  to  unfold  his  fears  about  the  second  daughter.  ' '  Shalt 
see  thy  other  daughter  will  itse  thee  kin<]ly;  for  though  she's  like  as  a  crab's  like 
an  apple,  yet  1  can  tell  you  ^vhat  I  can  tell."  Then  old  King  Lear  asks,  "  AA'hy, 
what  c;in"st  tliou  tell,  my  lioy?'' 

I'liiil.  she  will  taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab  does  to  a  crab.  Thou  can'st  tell  why  one's  nose 
stands  'n  the  middle  one's  face  ?  " 

Lear.      No. 

I'ocpI.  \\hy,  1(1  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side's  nose;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out  he 
may  sjiy  into.  Can'st  tell  why  an  oyster  makes  hia  .shell?  ''  Upon  a  negative  answer  he  continues, 
■'  Nor  I,  nriihcr;  lint  1  ran  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house.'"  Here  is  asked  why  by  the  king  who  re- 
cci\es  Ihi-  \cry  ap|.niiinate  retort  on  the  king's  late  conduct,  "  "Why  tci  |iut  his  head  in;  not  to  gi\  e 
it  away  tn  his  ilanglileis  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case," 

■•  The  Ticilj'th  yi(jhl,  or  ]]lial  Vua  117//,''  is  dotted  all  tlirough  with  characters 
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whose  wit  holds  us  as  niui-h  in  surprise  as  the  various  actions  of  the  play  itself. 
There  seems  to  he  a  rivalry  hetween  Mary,  the  servant  of  Olivia,  and  the  countess' 
clown  for  the  honor  of  appearing  the  most  eunfiing.  In  the  maid  servant  there  is, 
hcsides  the  desire  of  being  witty,  the  passion  for  tantalizing  tlie  oliject  of  her  wit. 
\\  e  see  this  very  fittingly  displayed  in  )ier  treatment  of  her  fellow-servant,  Marvo- 
lis.  Not  content  with  making  him  appear  a  madman  in  tlie  ej^es  of  the  countess, 
placing  a  liogus  love  letter  in  his  way  and  having  him  put  in  a  daik  room,  she  gets 
tlie  clown  to  dress  like  a  <'urate  (Act  IV.,  Scene  II.  )  and  in  that  guise  to  talk  to 
the  pour  victim,  to  ply  him  with  taunting  (piestions.  The  clown  asks  the  sup- 
posed madman,  ■•What  is  tlie  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl?"  and 
.Mar\-olis  answers,   ■"  Tliat  the  soul  of  our  grandani  might  happily  inhahit  a  bird." 

■■  Clowu.      Wlial  tliiiikcst  tlii>ii  <il'  this  opiuioii  r. 

-Mai.     I  think  nol)li|-  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion. 

Clown.  Fare  thee  well.  Remain  thou  still  in  darkness;  thou  slialt  hold  the  opinion  ol'  I'ytha- 
.uoras,  ere  I  will  allow  thy  wits,  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcoek  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy 
Krandani.     Fare  thee   well.'' 

The  clown  uses  all   his  skill  to  cheer  his  noble  lady,  the  countess  Olivia,  who 

is  in  grief  over  her  brother's  death  (Act  I.,  Scene  V.  )  After  some  rebuffs  from 

her  to  go  away,  still  he  succeeds  in  getting  her  attention.  Then  the  filhiwingdia- 
higuc  takes  place: 

"Clown.     Goi>d  .Madonna,  w  liy  niournest  thou '.^ 
(J)livia.     Good  fool,  for  my  hrother's  death. 
Clown.     I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  JIadouna. 
dlivia.     I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clown.  The  more  tool,  Madcmna.  to  mourn  lin-  your  hrothi'r's  soul  lieini;  in  heaven.  Take 
away  the  tool,  gentlemen."  ■ 

"'The  Coiiirdi/ iif  t-Jnvrs  "  presents  tAvo  rather  witty  cliaracters  in  the  Dromio 
twin  lirothers.  The  manner  in  which  the  Dromio  of  Ephesus  laments  his  sorrow 
ful  plight  ( .Vet  IL,  Scene  I.  }  seems  so  itiodern  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  present- 
ing it.  When  Adrian,  the  wife  of  .Vntipholus,  sent  Dromio  to  bring  his  master, 
.\ntipholus,  to  dinner,  the  latter  not  only  declined  the  invitation,  but  also  handled 
i)romio  rather  roughly.  Then  Dromio  returned,  only  to  meet  more  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  Adrian,  whereuiion  he  <-ried  out.  "Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with 
me.  that  like  a  foot-liall  you  do  spurn  me  thus'.-' 

You  spurn  me  hence  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither: 
If  I  last  in  this  service  you  must  case  me  in  leather." 

"Touchstone,"  in  ''As  ]'iiii  Like  It  "  is  periiajis  second  only  to  Sir  -lohii  Fal- 
staff  for  ready  answers  and  pithy  remarks.  His  enumeration  of  the  degrees  of  a 
lie  in  .\et  V.,  Scene  IV.  is  very  amusing.  It  is  as  follows:  ''  We  quarrel  in  print, 
hx  the  book;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners:  I  will  name  yoti  the  degrees. 
Tile  tirst,  the  Retort  courteous:  the  second,  the  (Juip  modest:  the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish:  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant:  the  tifth,  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome; 
tlie  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct;  and  j'ou  may 
avoid  that,  too,  with  an  '  if ;'  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  uji  a 
iiuarrel  ;  fuit  wdren  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  if  an. 
'if  as  "if"  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so.  And  they  shook  hands  and  swore  bro- 
tiiers.      Your  'if  is  tlie  only  peacemaker;  much  virtue  in  if "  " 

The  conversation  between  0\(\  Gobl>s  and  his  son  Lancelot  in  the  "  Mcrduuit 
(if  Venice''''  (Act  II.,  Scene  II)  is  very  amusing  as  well  as  sentimental.  The  old 
man's  eyes  had  grown  dim  since  he  had  last  seen  his  son.  and  it  is  witli  dilliculty 
that  the  young  Launcelot  cau  convince  his  father  he  is  talking  to  his  own  son.  But 
as- soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  Launcelot  is  his  son  he  exclaims;   "  I'll  be  sworn  if 
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thou  art  Launcelot,  thou  art  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worshipped  might  he 
be!  What  a  In-ard  hast  thou  got!  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dob- 
bin, my  thrill-horse,  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  sliould  seem,  then,  that  Dol;.l:.in's  tail  grows  backward;  I  am  sure 
he  had  more  hair  on  his  tail  than  I  had  on  my  face  when  I  last  saw  him." 

One  expression  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  poor 
old  gentleman.  "Alack  the  day!  I  know  you  not,  young  man;  but  I  pray  you, 
tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God  rest  his  .soul!)  alive  or  dead?  " 

The  most  striking  feature  in  many  of  the  witty  sayings  of  Shakespeare's  humor- 
ous characters,  and  in  fact  in  tlie  speeches  and  actions  of  nearly  all  his  pesonages 
is  that  they  are  so  applicable  to  the  customs  of  our  day.  notwithstanding  that 
Shakespeare  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  How  few  students  of  last  sea- 
son's campus,  for  instance,  ever  thought  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity  with  the 
"foot-ball,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  "  The  Coriudy  of  Erroi-ts'f 

Sliakes]ieare's  admirable  genius  and  sense  of  humor  is  well  portrayed  by  the 
marvellous  and  judicious  variety  tliat  marks  the  distributi(.ui  of  his  lighter  creations. 
His  wit  and  humor  are  so  genuine  that  they  have  pleased  all  generations  since  his 
time.  They  find  their  echo  in  human  nature  and  will  therefore  entertain  and 
amuse  generations  yet  to  come. 

Roht.  A.  R.OSS, 

■99. 

Th)e  SuccessioP)  of  the  Tudor  Sovereigns. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  course  of  Englisli  history  few  flimilies  of 
the  reigning  sovereigns  have  exerted  such  a  marked  influence  upon  England's  des- 
tiny as  that  of  the  Tudors.  It  is  true  that  other  liranches  have  reigned  for  a 
longer  period,  and  have  counted  within  tlicir  cycles  a  greater  nuinlier  of  individual 
princes,  but  we  cannot  bring  to  mind  the  Tudor  dynasty  without  at  once  reverting 
to  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  English  history.  The  names  alone  of 
Henry  the  Eiglith  and  Elizabeth  would  entitle  this  period  to  a  prominent  place  in 
its  annals. 

Here,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  concern  ourselves  so  much  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  that  transpired  under  their  administration,  or  for  wiiich 
they  were  resi)onsible;  we  would  rather  draw  attention  to  the  influence  which  this 
series  of  Sovereigns  exerted  upon  the  constitutional  history  of  England,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  individual  reigning  Sovereigns  and  their  succession  to  the  throne. 
Down  to  the  AA'ars  of  the  Roses,  which  ended  in  the  substitution  of  the  House  of 
York,  for  that  of  the  unfortunate  Lancaster,  the  clainj  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  almost  without  exceiition  <lerived  from  direct  hereditary  succession.  Little  by 
little,  however,  (hning  the  l)rief  reigns  of  the  two  unscrupulous  brothers,  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third,  there  was  a  tendency  manifested  to  infringe 
upon  the  direct  line  or  method  of  succession  by  recourse  to  an  entirely  female  line 
ot  descent.  In  the  case  of  these  princes  the  one,  through  whom  they  claimed 
succession  and  priority  of  right  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  Philippa,  the 
daugliter  of  r,ioiiel,  lirst  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Edward  the 
Third  ;  while  John  of  Gaunt,  founder  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  same  King.  This  Philippa  married  Edward  Mortimer,  the  third  Earl 
of  March,  au.l  their  great  grandson  Riciiard,  Duke  of  York,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  St.  .Mban's  (ItlU)  was  the'  immediate  ancestor  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
Kichai-d  the  Third.     But  a  still  greater  breach  was  made  bv  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
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xvliii,  undtT  tlu'  titlr  of  Hc-ury  tlic  Scvriith.  timk  juis^iL'tisinn  of  the  crown  after  the 
liattle  of  Hosworth  Field  ami  tlie  deatli  of  IJii-hard  tlie  Thu-il. 

IJiehard,  we  must  reiueuiher,  neither  in  liis  own  person  nor  hy  bknid  eoulil 
elaini  (k'seent  friini  any  of  the  previous  Sovereigns.  The  only  connection  wliich 
he  had  Avitli  any  reiunini;  faun'ly  was  throuuh  his  father's  mother,  Catherine  of 
i-'rau>-('.  who  had  heen  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  I'pon  the  death  of  that 
nionai-rh  she  had  married  a  ]ii-i\ate  A\'elsh  iicutleniau — Owen  Tudor.  Their  son 
lOdmund  Tudor  was  the  father  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  whose  jierson  the  Tudor 
dynasty  was  inaugurated. 

In  order  thru  to  estahlish  his  (daims  to  the  tlironr  u[miu  a  more  lastin;^'  and 
constitutional  liasis,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  connect  himself  hy  marriage  with 
ICli/caheth.  tiie  niece  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
who  was  naturally  looked  ujion  hy  the  English  peo))lc  as  the  nearest  claimant  left 
hy  the  hloiidy  \\'ar  ol'  the  Roses  in  succession  to  the  princes  of  York  and  han- 
castci'. 

I!y  this  action  Henry  welded  together  hoth  factions  of  the  country  and  with 
the  [icLiple  thus  iniited  entered  ui)on  one  of  the  most  successful  reigns  that  charac- 
terized the  history  of  Englaml.  He  died  in  the  year  l-5()0.  and  with  his  tlcath  the 
most  natural  lieir  to  the  throne  was  Henry,  liis  oldest  surviving  son,  who  became 
the  ruler  of  the  English  peoi)li'  under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  claim 
of  the  latter  was  cousequently  l.iased  upon  the  mere  right  of  succession  tlu'ough 
descent,  and  no  other  ruler  liefore  him  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  of  England  tmder 
more  pri.imising  and  t'avoralile  circumstances,  or  foimd  tlie  country  at  his  (.'ntram-e 
upon  his  reign  in  a  more  jirospcrous  condition. 

To  even  the  casual  reader  of  history  the  pml^igate  life  and  des})otie  rule  of 
Henry  is  familiar  :  Init  to  one  engaged  with  tlu'  (pu'stion  of  the  constitutional 
aH'airs  of  the  coitntry  his  eventful  reign  affords  in  a  special  manner  the  broadest 
held  for  lalior  and  research.  As  a  result  of  the  complications  arising  from  his 
many  marriages,  the  affairs  of  State  became  somewhat  embarrassing,  for  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of'  his  successor  began  to  engage  the  minds  of  the 
l)eople  more  and  more,  now  that  the  end  of  Henry's  life  was  at  hand  ;  and  to  ol>- 
viate  the  diffii'ultics  which  this  state  wouhl  be  likely  to  occasion,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  most  stringent  methods  should  be  ado})ted.  In  this  predicament, 
liowever.  Henry  was  eiiual  to  the  emergency  and  with  Mary.  Edward  and  Eliza- 
beth, all  plausible  heirs  to  tlie  throne,  and  feeling  that  his  life  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  he  wound  U))  his  eventful  career  by  a  remarkable  stroke  of  statesmanship 
in  which  the  \"ery  constitution  of  iMigland  was  involved.  Such  powers  as  had 
never  been  conferred  on  an  English  Sovereign  were  granted  to  Henry  at  this  junc- 
ture :  for,  in  compliaiu'e  with  his  wish  and  direction,  a  statute  was  passed  l)y  Par- 
liament whereby  jirovision  was  made  that  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the  crown  was 
to  pass  to  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizalieth  in  the  order  named,  without  any  ([uestion 
o|'  their  illegitimacy. 

rpon  this  constitutional  enactment  of  Henry  the  Eiglitli,  the  sul:)seiiueut  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Tudor  dynasty  entirely  depends,  and  it  is  in  this  ftu-t  as  well  as  in 
the  exauiple  we  are  aff(.irded  of  the  great  authority  liestowed  by  an  English  parlia- 
ment ui^on  their  king  that  the  importance  of  the  edict  lies.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  statute  that  the  next  sovereign  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  crowned  and  Edward's  sulisequeut  accession  was  the  seal  of  this  great 
point  of  England's  constitutional  history. 

The  l)eginuing  of  his  reign  marks  a  special  stage  in  the  history  of  kingshiji  in 
England  ;  for  he  was  the  first  of  England's  sovereigns  to  ascend  the  throne  liy  the 
express  terms  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and   thi.s   fact  would  alone  render  his  reign 
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iuilMirtaiit  in  the  ;innals  of  Englisli  lii^tory,  uveii  had  the  many  legislative  and  re- 
ligious changes  which  he  enacted  never  occurred. 

Edward,  liowever,  did  not  confine  himself  tu  the  i|uestion  of  liis  own  acees- 
sion,  hut,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitutional  statute  of  his  father,  when 
he  felt  the  end  of  his  life  approaching  he  resolved,  at  tlie  instigation  of  his  crafty 
adviser  Northumberland,  to  disinherit  lH)th  ^lary  and  Eli/,al)eth.  Accordingly,  in 
jiis  will  at  death  he  chose  Lady  ,Jane  Grey,  who  was  descended  from  Mavy,  tlie 
youngest  sister  of  Henry  the  Elightli,  as  his  successor,  and  by  this  act  endeavored 
to  accomplisli  without  parliamentary  authority  what  his  father  liefore  him  had 
done  with  the  full  sanction  of  his  parliament.  But  the  will  received  no  considera- 
tion from  [larliament,  and.  although  those  ambitious  statesmen,  headed  by  Xortli- 
umberland.  who  desired  the  sovereignty  of  Lady  -Jane  Grey,  ;\ctually  went  so  t'ai- 
as  to  crown  lier  in  the  tower,  her  reign  lasted  l)ut  eight  short  days  ;  and  the  affairs 
of  England  once  more  assumed  their  proper  sliapc  when  .Mary,  asserting  her  right 
to  the  throne,  was  acknowledged  liy  ]iarliament  and  the  jieople  as  the  successor  i.if 
Edward,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute  jiassed  1iy  her  father,  as  well 
as  in  virtue  of  her  legitimate  lurthright,  which  none,  even  her  l)itterest  enemy, 
dared  to  (|uestion  or  impugn.  As  for  herself  she  was.  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect from  one  tliat  had  witliin  hei'tlie  blood  and  tlie  sjiirit  other  chivalrous  mater- 
nal ancestors,  determined  to  assert  before  all  otlier  claims  that  i.if  her  legitimate 
and  direct  descent  from  Henry  the  Eighth. 

I'nlike  her  predecessor  in  this  respect.  P]lizalieth.  trusting  to  the  crafty  j)olicy 
of  her  unscrupulous  secretary  anil  adviser,  the  famous  Cecil,  was  content  to  leave 
all  (ptestions  of  her  legitimacy  in  abeyance  and  to  recei\'e  the  crown  from  the 
hands  of  parliament,  though  at  tlie  same  time  proclaimiug  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  her  right  of  succession  as  lacing  "  the  only  right  heyre  in  bludde. "  Thus 
we  find  the  sovereignty  of  England  preserving  its  lineage  and  escaping  the  num- 
berless genealogical  complii'ations  tliat  arose  in  the  course  of  time  by  recourse  to 
the  will  of  the  English  people,  as  exjjressed  by  its  parliament. 

Elizal.)et]i  was  the  last  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  closing  at  her  death  that  re- 
markable dynasty  that  gave  to  England,  witliin  the  short  space  of  one  century, 
such  a  strong  and  determined,  though  at  times  desiJotic  and  cruel  administration. 

M.   A.   Mr  Gun/. 

Nostra  Fides. 

One  wiutiy  l)leak  and  cheerless  iii^lit. 

To  Bethrm'.s  loue  and  drearv  cave. 
The  mother  of  Eternal  Ligiit 

]!etook  herself,  though  weary  liiave 
And  there  heneath  the  clouded  sky,  i 

Neath  mid-nighf  s  dark  and  solemn  gloom 
AVas  born  the  Son  of  God  3Iost  High, 

To  .sa\e  man  from  impeuding  doom. 
Angelic  music  filled  the  air, 

The  \  cry  spheres  of  heaven  thrilled, 
(ind's  liest  loved  friends  on  earth  were  there, 

WiiJi  song  the  dead  of  night  was  tilled  ; 
AVhile  low  on  piKirest  bed  of  straw. 

The  God  of  earth  and  hea^•en  lay  ; 
And  'neath  His  smile  the  mother  Sit^v 

A  picture  of  that  awful  day 
"^Vhcn,  on  the  top  of  Calvary's  mount 
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With  direst  aj»ony  in  His  eye, 
liis  life  blood  tlo«s  a-s  from  a  fount. 

He  l)o\vs  His  siicreil  head  and  dies. 
And  in  that  gentle,  loving  smile. 

Like  radiant  sunbeams  brightly  shone 
A  love  e'er  one — lor  good,  fen-  vile — 

A  love  beyond  comparison. 
K'en  thus  was  born  on  winter's  niglit 

The  objeet  of  our  I'aith  and  lo\  e 
Our  God,  the  Light  of  heaven's  bright 

"Mong  us.  the  Tabernacle's  Dove. 
This  laith  of  out's  from  G(k1  the  Son. 

And  e'er  liy  wicked  men  descried, 
1  n  ages  i)ast  has  n\artyi-s  won 

.\nd  Satan's  shrewdest  snares  dcllcd  : 
■\Vhilc  I'ew  have  raised  a  rebel  hand 

.\nd  fain  this  faith  would  .gladly  kill, 
Its  truth  has  shone  o'er  every  land 

It's  beauty  countlc.'w  hearts  doth  thrill. 
In  works  of  man,  time  leaves  its  trace 

The  w<n'ld  from  young  grows  slow  1\  old  : 
Rut  in  God's  work,  time  has  no  ]ilacc. 

It  merely  doth  His  (dans  unfold. 
( >.  may  tliat  One  from  heaven  sent 

■\Vhen  death  doth  ([Ucuch  this  mortal  life 
And  earthly  hours  are  all  but  spent 

Shield  us  Ironi  iiassions'  tcnipting  strife. 

./.   L.    n,;„hi. 

■!i9. 


•!•♦ 
•!-*♦* 


The  Virgin  Mother's  Prayer. 

Xo  longer  in  tlie  lowly  r-A\e  He  lay: 

The  day-star  ot'  that  niunra  Mrgin  saw 

Ivopairing  silent  to  fulfil  a  law 
Which  with  her  Infant's  growth  .^hall  tall  away. 
Ffill  loath  her  lofty  station  to  lietray, 

A\'ithin  the  fane,  in  worsliiiifiilest  awe. 

And  love,  such  as  to  earth  Heav'n's  Lord  conld   draw, 
The  ^Maiden  ^lother  knelt  at  early  day. 
Alone  of  mortals  worthily  she  prai.sed, 

While  le\ites  and  adorers  passed  her  hy: 
They  little  recked  the  one  on  whom  they  gazed 

They  saw.  hut  fathomed  not,  what  was  so  nigh; 
Yet  than  the  Off 'ring  her  pure  lieart  thus  raised 

^lore  fitting  worship  Earth  ne'er  paid  tli'  .Vll  Higli. 

E.   J.  ^^rC'nrthy, 
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SHilorial. 


College  Souinalisin. 

Since  tlic  ailniittcd  piiriidsc  uf  ('(illcui-  jdiiniaL^  is  tn  awaken  and  develop  tlic 
latent  talent  (it  tlie  students  in  the  institutiim  -whence  the  paper  issues,  as  well  as 
tci  aii'ui'd  a  practical  specimen  of  the  worjv  that  is  heing  ihine  there,  it  follows  that 
original  work  (Hi  the  part  of  the  students  should  lie  the  main  feature  of  such 
]iupers.  To  our  mim]  no  olijeetion  can  reasonalily  he  made  to  the  pulilication  of 
one  or  two  articles  from  the  ])ens  of  alumni,  or  past  students  generally  or  even  of 
the  memhers  of  the  Faculty,  But  the  authorship  of  such  articles  sluiuld  he  dis- 
tinctly designated.  It  is  a  most  reprehensilile  policy  to  pul.ilish  anonymous  cou- 
trihutious  tliat  are  evidently  not  the  work  of  students.  Such  conduct  lays  open 
to  charges  of  a  most  serious  nature  those  whom  the  paper  represents.  Aside  from 
till'  susi>icion  of  intentional  imposture  which  it  arouses,  it  indicates  cither  a  lack 
of  sihtalile  literary  taste,  and  ahility  iiu  the  ]iart  of  the  students,  or  the  presence 
among  them  of  a  most  i-ulpahle  spirit  of  inditference,  hoth  of  wliich  cannot  hut 
reflect  injuriou.sly  upon  tlie  methods  in  vogue  at  the  institution.  Yet  there  are 
some  of  our  contemjioraries  Avho  lia\'e  so  far  fiu'gottcu  or  ignored  the  jiurjiose  of 
their  existence  as  in  some  recent  issues  not  to  have  given  a  .single  literary  contrihu- 
tioii  that  came  from  the  pen  of  a  student.  Evidently  sucli  papers  are  fa.st  depart- 
ing from  the  I'calms  of  I'oUege  journalism, 

.Vnotlier  inuovatiou.  which  we  have  recently  noticed,  is  the  puhlieatiou  in 
college  pa|iers  of  anonynunis  re\ie\vs  of  articles  appearing  in  thehigher  maga/.iiies. 
How  llie  ('(litors  ol'  a  paper  contiiiuiug  contriliutions  of  such  a  nature,  can  jusfily 
tiiesc  proceedings  it  is  not  oui'  pui'iiose  to  in(piire.  Not  oulv  are  these  communica- 
tions undeserving  of  a  place  in  a  college  paper,  hut  theii'  juililicafion  is  decidedly 
detriniental  lo  collcgr  journalisiii.  If  tlie  writer  of  such  an  article  he  lioncst  and 
sincere  in  hi>  criticism  tliei'e  c-m  fn'  no  reason  for  withholding  his  name, 

.\s  to  the  Bn.LETi.v.  Its  columns  are  open  to  all  the  students  of  tlie  college. 
It  li;is  hecii  c-talilishi'd  solely  in  our  intci'i'st  and  has  hceii  placed  unreservedly  in 
OUI'  hands.  .\s  in  the  past,  so  luaieeforward  it  shall  he  maintained  as  a  college 
joLii'iial  and  is  to  ln.^  regarded  distinctly  as  such. 

E,  J.  M. 
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tEbe  1Hon=1lntertcvcncc  policv  of  tbc  ■alutc^  States. 

It  is  strange  lunv  history  repeats  itself.  Despite  tlie  \vi_'it;litv  examples  of  by- 
gone ages,  heeiUess  of  the  saeritices,  the  disgraee,  and  the  annihilation  that  often 
comes  to  nations  from  meddling  in  wars  between  other  eonntries,  we  find  that 
among  onrselves  there  are  some  persons  so  fotil-liardy  as  tn  ailvoeate  a  change  in 
tlu'  jioliey  whieh  our  country  has  hitherto  from  the  beginning  of  her  high  career 
t'aithfuUy  adhered  to — that  of  non-interference  in  fnreign  wars.  The  wisdom 
and  justice  of  such  a  jiolicy  seems  to  us  sn  palpable,  that  we  were  wont  to  look 
upon  the  ])roposal  of  an  alteration  as  one  of  those  ridiculous,  A-isionary  projects, 
which  from  time  to  time  like  flaming  meteors  dart  swiftly  across  the  horizon  of  the 
mind. 

Through  iiersistent  repetition  the  idea  of  such  a  change  has  been  slowly  im- 
]iressing  itself  Upon  quite  a  numlier  of  our  jieoiile.  Howe\'er,  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  policy  hitherto  ado])ted  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  our  coun- 
try's interests.  The  United  States  is  even  yet  but  an  infant  country  compared  to 
the  vast  powers  of  the  old  world.  Her  system  of  I'cpulilican  lilierty  ;  her  hetero- 
<j.encous  iHipulatidn  :  her  ])olicy  of  not  supporting  any  considerable  standing  army; 
tlie  weak  state  of  her  navy  ;  the  growth  of  her  western  states  and  the  vast  amount 
■  >f  lier  territory  that  is  still  comparatively  uninhabited  :  all  these  circumstances 
are  reasmis  that  slmuld  induci'  our  j)eople  to  maintain  their  non-interference  policy. 
When  we  consider  that  it  is  a  custom  handed  down  to  us  by  those  whose  lives  and 
Mood  ])urchased  our  indei)endence,  and  is  thus  one  of  our  most  ancient  and  fun- 
damental institutions,  and  when  we  jierceive  the  great  advantages  that  have  resnlt- 
eil  therefrom,  it  would  lie  afisurdly  prc^suniptuinis  now  to  inaugurate  a  radically 
o]iposite  measure. 

Non-interference  has  hitherto  been  most  benelieial  to  the  country.  It  has 
kept  us  free  from  many  wars  and  disputes,  ami  thereby  cnalded  us  to  make  our 
reiiublic  wealthy,  prosperous  and  happy.  It  is  the  only  policy  compatible  with 
our  heterogeneous  population.  To  adojit  a  contrary  one  would  prove  a  constant 
source  of  ill-feeling  and  discord  among  our  people.  \\'e  could  not  favor  one  jtarty 
engaged  in  the  struggle  without  offending  certain  portions  of  our  own  population, 
wliose  sympathies,  either  because  of  birth  or  youthful  training,  incline  towards  the 
])ower  against  whom  we  have  taken  our  stand.  If  the  United  .States  were  to  adopt 
tlie  policy  of  interference  between  European  belligerents,  it  would  necessitate  an 
army  and  navy  which  otherwise  is  not  re(iuired,  and  wliich  is  in  reality  the  great- 
est source  of  danger  to  a  free  government. 

P>y  adhering  to  oiu'  old  system  we  are  liound  to  no  liclligerent  party,  and  in 
casi>  of  war  are  in  a  position  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  needs  of  all,  sujjplying  them 
with  food,  arms  and  ammunition.  Thereliy  we  shall  regain  much  of  that  lucrative 
trade  which  was  lost  to  us  by  the  disasters  of  the  late  civil  war.  Besides  avoiding 
many  disputes  and  the  outlay  of  vast  sums  of  money  upon  the  army  and  na\-v, 
and  upon  di]iloniatic  transaction,  we  can  coniine  all  oru'  energies  to  the  further  im- 
provement of  our  own  extensive  cormtry  instead  of  wasting  them  upon  distant 
watery  wastes  or  hostile  lands.  Providence,  moreo\'er,  has  not  planted  us  so  far 
away  fi'om  liuropean  shores  without  a  jiurpose.  A\'e  are  a  world  of  our  own,  and 
tliongh  A\e  must  unite  with,  and  second,  all  efforts  that  promise  the  advancement 
and  happiness  of  humanity,  yet  we  are  at  all  times  to  refrain  from  its  destruction, 
and  especially  from  the  destruction  of  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within  the  borders 
of  our  own  fathci'land. 

J.   F.   o'x. 
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1Rc\v5papers. 

The  ncws^tapcr  may  jiV((]icrly  lie  rr.uar<lt'<l  as  ono  of  the  cliief  characteristics 
(if  the  i)i-esent  age.  Scarcely  forty  years  ago.  when  the  miniature  hand-press  was 
still  in  vogue,  a  newspaper  was  a  luxury  to  \vhi(.-h  Imt  few  aspired.  The  wheels 
ol'  pri)ij;ress.  however,  have  invaded  the  ([uiet  sliop  of  the  genial  printer  and  tlie 
iicwsi)aper  has  since  l)eeome  one  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Tlie  inliucnce  of  newspaiiers  can  scarcely  lie  comprehended,  as  they  daily 
icacli  c\ery  home  and  are  received  by  readers  (jf  cvci'y  age,  sex  and  condition.  It 
is  evident  that  no  person  can  intelligently  peruse  a  paper  without  being  imiircsseil, 
somewhat  at  least,  wdth  the  subject  matter  it  contains.  The  continuous  power  ex- 
ei'ted  by  the  newspaper  must,  therefore,  after  some  time  accomplish  its  end.  "\\'c 
kno\v  that  a  single  drop  of  water  constantly  dri]iping  will  ^vear  its  way  into  the 
\-ery  centre  t)f  the  hardest  rock.  Tlius  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  nows- 
]iaper  by  its  continual  play  on  tlie  mind  and  imagination  will,  sooner  or  later  leave 
npon  tiie  I'cadei'  s  nand  tin-  ini]>ressions  sought  to  be  conveyed.  Xo  matter  how 
tlu>  reader  be  liisposed  he  must  yield  to  this  inxisilile  [lower. 

Newspapers,  therefore,  are.  ae<-(.)rding  tn  tlie  inclinations  and  virtues  ol'  the 
publishers,  jiroiluctive  either  of  inestimable  good  (ir  immeasurable  evil.  The 
newspaper  whi;n  eonhned  to  its  |iro]iei-  limits  sliduld  receive  encouragement  and 
supjiort.  because  it  su}i]ilies  a  natural  demand  It  daily  jiictures  to  us  the  doings 
of  oiu-  fellow-men  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  important  events  going  on  in 
other  climes,  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  our  own  localities.  Thus  it  becomes 
the  source  of  valuable  information.  But  the  newspaper  which  exceeds  these  limits, 
which  [ircsents  the  allurements  of  all  concei\'ablc  \-ice,  which  per-\-erts  the  intellect 
and  lihmts  all  moi'al  sensiti\'eness  liyits  jieruieious  contents,  should  be  eonib^nmed 
a,nd  ni'ver  Ik;  i>ernntted  to  enter  any  respectable  home.  The  latter  class  oi'  news- 
papcl's  has,  unlbitunately.  liecdiiie   a  soUi'<-e  of  great  e\'il. 

L.     L.     M. 


Halcnt  anb  1In^u5t^o. 

Talent  and  imlustry  in  students  ai'e  the  surest  omens  of  future  success.  Talent 
is  the  gift  of  nature  and  its  possession  entails  the  (niltivation  of  lialiits  of  industrv 
bcith  for  the  proper  dcvelo|iment  ol'  this  desii'able  natural  (piality  as  well  as  to  pri'- 
vt'ut  students'  fdling  into  the  daiigei-nus  liabits  to  \vhieh  its  almse  ex}ioses  them. 
I'l'ojx'i'ly  then  industry  is  the  complem<'nt  of  talent,  the  co-opieration  of  the  in<li- 
\idual  with  the  l'a\'ors  of  nature. 

^'et  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  these  two  all-imjiortant  ipialities  are  rarelv 
Mended  in  yuung  students.  N'ery  fre(|nently  their  talent  is  produeti\'e  <mlv  of 
habits  of  careb^ssness  and  hurry,  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  These,  too,  are  the 
\cry  defects  which  a  college  training  is  inlende(l  to  eliminate  and  Avhich.  if  not 
eradicated  during  the  years  of  cullege  life,  are  sure  to  i)rove  most  lianeful  at  a 
sulise(|uent  period.  The  gi'outii  of  such  habits  is  greatly  favored  l\v  the  very 
faeility  with  which  talented  young  students  successfully  perform  their  daily  class 
^vork,  Such  facility  and  the  habit  of  indilferenee  or  neglect  that  it  sometimes 
occasions  is  ordin.irily,  sub\ersi\e  of  that  pcrse\ering  disposition  and  constauev  of 
purj)osc  ^^•llieh  i>  essential  to  ultimate  success  in  life. 

There  are,  mi  the  other  liaiiil,  many  students  wlin.  though  possessed  of  no 
bi-iUiaul  natural  ahility,  linally  thnuigh  industry  and  perseverance,  outstrip  their 
more  talented  compaiiions  and  leave  them  far  behind  (in  the  course  of  life.  The 
secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  college  life  and  liabits.      The  one,  though  nat- 
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ui-ally  of  inforior  aliility  tn  liis  iVllow  jtudeiit.  <<iu,i:ht  to  ixiiicily  this  dis:ulvantagc 
throu.uh  liis  own  assiduous  and  painstaking  exertion.  Tlius  the  very  want  of  ex- 
eejitional  aliility  was  tlie  foundation  upon  whieh  were  Imilt  those  priceless  lialiits 
of  constant  apiilieation.  of.  care  and  exac-tness.  as  well  as  the  secret  of  concentrat- 
ing upon  the  task  liefore  him  all  the  ]iowers  of  his  mind.  Thus  his  scholarship 
though  not  lirilliaut  was  solid,  and.  what  is  of  more  moment,  the  end  of  his  col- 
lege coui-s^e  saw  him  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  position  in  life,  grounded  in 
hahits  and  jiractices  which  will  earn  success  in  any  sphere. 

This  tact  also  serves  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  may  be  acconqilislied  when  a 
talented  student  is  also  industrious.  Such  a  one  enjoys  advantages  which  nothing 
can  overcome,  ^^'hen  emjiloyed  and  developed  with  eonseientious  industry  and 
care,  talent  will  never  fail  in  gaining  final  supremacy. 

Hence  it  is  all-imiiortaut  that  students,  endowed  with  more  than  usual  facili- 
ties for  study  and  learning,  should  be  rigorously  trained  to  hal)its  of  care  and  dili- 
gence, upon  which  their  subsei|uent  success  will  chiefly  depend.  Their  very  facil- 
ities may  exjiose  them  to  fall  into  the  oi)posite  faults,  but  such  temptation  may 
also  be  the  medium  of  acquiring  real  strength  of  character  and  habits  of  constant 
discipline.  Even  in  his  college  days  the  rewards  of  such  care  and  exertion  will  be 
always  forthcoming  to  a  student,  for  his  very  conduct  is  so  marked  liy  a  charming- 
humility  of  spirit  and  attractive  good  sense  as  to  render  him  at  once  the  unenvied 
and  desirable  companion  of  his  fellow  students,  the  eibject  of  satisfaction  and  even 
joy  to  his  masters  wliile  to  himself  the  jilcasure  and  encouragement  of  well  merit- 
ed success  and  popularity  is  a  hapjiy  omen  of  great  accomplishments  in  after  life, 

K.     .1.     il. 


Rev.  Joh)n  Walsh,  C,  S,  Sp, 

In  the  death  of  Rev.  Father  Walsh,  '01  which  took  place  at  Sherbro,  Sic'rra 
l.eone,  on  May  9th,  l.s97,  the  college  has  ti.v  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
jjromismg  ecclesiastical  alumni,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  most 
zealous  and  devoted  memlier.  Father  Walsh  was  well  laaown  aViout  Pittsburg 
and  the  news  of  his  early  death  was  a  crushing  lilow  to  his  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  this  vicinity. 

The  deceased  was  born  at  Bally-Donahue,  in  tlie  county  and  diocese  of  Kerry. 
Ireland,  .July  Nth,  ISiiS.  "While  he  was  still  young  his  |.)arents  came  to  the  Fnited 
States,  settling  in  Pittsburg,  He  shortly  became  acquainted  with  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Cxhost  for  which  he  conceived  a  very  ardent  admiration  Not  long 
afterwards  he  entered  the  -Junior  Scholasticate  attached  to  the  college  and  on  ^hn-rh 
19th,  1888,  he  received  the  habit  of  the  Order.  After  completing  his  classical 
course  with  distinction  he  was  sent  to  France  to  pursue  his  philosophical  and 
theological  studies,  and  there  made  his  religious  profession  on  August  13.  1896. 

Father  AValsh  is  affectionately  remembered  J)y  the  old  students,  whose  respect 
and  esteem  he  always  enjoyed.  He  early  conceived  a  great  desire  of  devoting  liim- 
self  to  the  arduous  labors  of  the  African  ^[ission.  and  directed  liis  endeavors  to  the 
realization  of ,  this  niost  worthy  hoiie.  AVhile  he  was  visiting  in  America,  shortly 
after  his  ordination,  every  effort  was  made  to  detain  him  here  in  the  American 
Province,  but  to  no  awtil.  AVith  his  characteristic  cletermination  and  zeal  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  tamily  and  friends  and  lioldly  .set  out  for  his  appointed  field  of  labor — 
Sierre  Leone.     In  a  few  short  months  he  had  discharaed  his  earthlv  duties  and  was 
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calk'il  t(i  Ida  rrwanl.  Hi.s  liff  on  the  mission,  and  his  early  death  are  thus  de- 
seriljcd  in  the  Decenilier  Bi'lletin  of  tlie  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a 
distinguished  missionary  who  assisted  at  the  dying  young  priest's  h(",'d-side. 

■"Father  Walsli  came  here  tilled  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  Ijefore 
him.  His  intention  was  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  where  most  good  can  he 
done  to  the  Blacks,  l)ecause  they  are  entirely  renjoved  fmni  the  influence  of  Euro- 
peans, and  aliove  all,  of  Protestants. 

Shcirlly  after  his  arrival  at  Sierre-Leonc.  \'('ry  l!e\-.  Fatiier  Browne,  at  his  ownre- 
i[uest,  permitted  him  to  go  to  Bouthc.  near  Sherhro,  to  replace  Father  Tuohy,  tlien 
ahout  to  depart  for  Freetown.  He  ari'ived  there  in  ])ossession  of  perfect  health, 
ami  immediately  l_)egan  his  laliors  zcalouly,  occupying  liimself  with  the  manitbld 
duties  of  the  chapel  and  the  school,  teaching  catechism,  and  ministering  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  children.  "We  can  never  forget,'  said  the  Catliolics  of  the  i)lace  to 
me,  some  days  after  his  death,  'the  fervour  and  the  earnestness  with  which  lu' 
preached,  cspeciall}'  when  he  exhorted  us  to  perl'orm  (lur  dutit's  as  Christians,  and 
to  frequent  tlie  sacraments.' 

•'Everything  went  well  till  A\'ednesday.  ^lay  -"itli.  Cnliirtunatcly,  ho  had  the 
imprudence  to  leave  off  the  woolen  clothing  whidi  lie  had  worn  till  then.  The 
disastrous  consequences  were  quickly  seen,  foi',  on  Saturday,  May  8th,  he  was 
stricken  down  with  fever.  At  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  Ije  very  despondent,  and 
this  could  not  hut  exert  an  unfavoral^le  influence  on  his  condition.  However,  the 
fever  had  not  taken  a  fatal  turn.  Li  the  evening  he  made  his  confession  as  usual, 
and  though  he  still  seemed  to  1ie  in  no  immediate  danger,  he  declared  to  me  that  he 
was  entirely  submitted  to  the  Holy  W'Wl  of  God.  During  the  night  he  was  con- 
tinually uttering  ejaculatory  prayers  to  our  Lord,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  also  to 
Saint  .biscph,  the  feast  of  whose  Patronage  was  near  at  liand.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, innnetliately  after  .Mass,  I  went  to  see  him.  Perspiration  had  ceased,  and  fe- 
ver was  devouring  him.  1  jiroposcd  ti)  give  liim  the  last  sacraments'  'That  is 
just  what  1  was  going  to  re(iuest  of  you'  was  liis  reply.  He  received  them  in  the 
most  edifying  manner,  himself  fervently  answering  all  the  prayers.  Then  I  ga\-e 
him  the  indulgence  in  artiniln  mortis.  Fi'our  that  time  he  liegan  to  grow  delirious 
and  some  hours  later,  after  having  received  the  last  absolution  he  gave  up  his  soul 
to  his  Creator.  His  death  occurred  on  the  iJth  ilay  of  May,  the  second  Sunday  of 
Mary's  uiontli.  and  the  feast  (jf  the  Patronage  of  St.  .rosejib. 

"Scarcely  had  the  tulling  of  the  mission  bell  annouuccd  the  sad  news  to  tfic 
population  (if  Bouthe,  than  all  came  in  a  liody  to  testify  tlieir  sympathy;  many 
remained  a  consideral)le  time  in  the  I'liamljcr  (if  dcatli,  taking  part  in  the  prayers 
constantly  recited  by  the  Catliolics  of  tlie  i)lace,  and  ]iy  the  children  of  the  mis- 
sidii.  On  the  following  day,  after  the  funeral  services,  the  remains  of  our  l)eloved 
and  much  regretted  confrere  were  interred  in  that  part  of  the  cemetery  reserved  f(.ir 
niemlicrs  dl'  tlie  community.  A  Wdiidei-lul  tlirong  Ibllowed  the  corpse  to  its  last 
resting  place.  Besides  the  most  notalde  of  the  natives  of  liouthe,  there  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  a  goodly  nunilier  of  liuropeans,  prominent  among  whom  was 
a  W'eslcvau  minister." 


Correspondence. 

'I'hc  foil. .wing  letters  were  received  by  the  liev.  President  during  the  holidays. 
kiKiwing  Ikhv  acceptable  tlicy  wotdd  lie  to  our  readers,  and  conlidently  relying 
npdii  the  indulgence  .if  (he  respective  authors,  we  linally  olitaiiied  of  the  l!ev. 
I'l'csiilenl  the  iirivilege  of  their  pubbcatidn. 
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The  writer  of  the  first  epistle.  Rev.  A\'illiani  .1.  McMullen  '92,  having  comple- 
ted his  course  at  the  University  of  Innspruck.  has  repaive<I  t<i  the  Eternal  City  to 
pureue  a  special  course  in  Canon  Law. 

NoUTU    .V.AIKItlCAN    Col.I.EUK, 

Koine,  ])fcenit)ei'  18th.  1-*!IT. 

Dear  Kfv.  Fatliir. 

Tl\c  aiipriiai'hiiif;'  lioliilay  season  ni\es  nie  ocuusion  to  cvtend  my  nciod  wislios,  and 
at  tl\e  s;inie  time  make  amends  tor  my  long  silence.  1  took  it  for  granted  that  yon  were  liearing  in 
a  general  way  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  knew  yon  eonid  snpply  the  details  of  ordinary  stndent  life 
yourself.  After  a  long  \t)cation,  spent  partly  «ith  friends  in  Tyrol  and  partly  with  my  nncle,  Mr. 
William  Munhall,  I  am.  since  Xov.  1st,  again  at  my  .studies  in  Cancm  Law.  In  spite  of  all  the 
small  details  I  am  fond  of  the  suhjeot  and  follow  tlie  lectures  with  interest.  The  .Jesuits  require 
two  years  of  lectures  on  the  "Te.xt",  i.  c.  the  Decretols,  and  couseqiTently  it  will  take  mc  another 
twelvemonth  to  finish.  The  other  University,  the  .\ppollinare,  now  re(iuires  three  years  to  cover 
till'  same  ground. 

I  enjoy  being  in  au  .\merican.  or,  I  may  .sjiy,  Engiish-speiiking  house  again,  for  my  native 
tongue  was  not  made  more  flueut,  or  more  elegant  liy  my  long  sojourn  in  German  lands. 

Rome  would  give  opportunities  for  side  studies,  especially  Christian  Archeology,  if  I  ha<l  only 
time  for  them.  The  city  itself,  too,  is  a  study,  aud  one  never  tires  of  its  numherless  monnmeuts  of, 
in  truth,  uui\ers;vl  history.  I  liad  the  good  fortune  to  see  St.  I-'eter's  on  an  occasion  when  its 
p\upose  and  its  needs  were  fully  shown.  1  refer  to  the  late  canonization.  During  the  ilass  I  got 
near  the  altar.  On  one  side  were  the  .Supreme  Poutifl'  and  a  large  nnndier  of  assistant  bishops;  in 
the  other  three  arms  of  the  vast  basilica  were  crowded  man\'  tbousiinds  of  jjeople.  -Vt  the  moment 
of  the  consecration  there  was  perfect  silence.  And  then,  as  never  lieforc,  I  was  struek  w  ith  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  this  wonderful  temple  of  the  new  and  "■Clean  Oblation" — the  altar  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  vast  size,  the  inspiring  dome,  Peter's  successor  at  the  helm  of  Peter's  book. 

Leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  stndent  I  do  not  come  in  contact  witli  any  celebrities  of  Rome. 
.\rehViishop  Keane  has  finished  a  course  of  sermons  at  the  English  Clmrcli.  St.  Sylvester's.  1  heard 
( 'ardinal  SatoUi  preai'h  at  the  Gesu  this  afternoon.     He  was,  of  course,   good. 

I  .saw  your  article  on  the  Total  Abstinence  .Movement  in  the  '■f^uai'terly''  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  it.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  have  become  stronger  in  the  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  tor 
-\merica  since  I  heard  you  in  the  College,  ily  European  experience  lias  caused  me  to  think  since 
of  the  view  you  expressed  there,  as  I  found  it  well  grounded. 

Jlay  I  ask  you  to  remember  me  to  any  old  friends  that  may  be  at  the  ( 'ollege  and  offer  them  n\y 
licst  wishes  for  the  Xew  Year?  I  wish  j'ou.  Rev.  Father,  a  liapp\'  New  >'car  and  many  returns  of  it, 
and  to  the  College  a  year  of  continued  prosperity. 

Respectlully  and  most  sincerely  yours, 

\VlLLl.\JI   ,1.    McMuLLEX. 
Kev.  .1.  T.  Murphy.  ('.  S.  Sp. 


.Mr.  F.  Fromniherz  '92,  sends  sotne  very  interesting  details  in  the  following  let- 
ter. Mr.  Frofiimherz  is  also  studyuig  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  from  the  Novi- 
tiate of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  near  Paris.  He  is  well-kriown  to 
manj-  still  in  the  college  wlio  will  he  glad  to  receive  this  ]iiece  of  news  from  the 
hrilliant  shorstop  and  half-back  of  past  years. 

Rome,  December  16th,  1807. 
A'ery  Rev.  .1.  T.  Jlurphj-, 

Holy  Ghost  College. 

Very  Rev.  and  dear  Father, 

Tlie  Christmas  season  affords  me  the  occasion  to  decently  break  my  long  silence,  and  with 
my  best  wishes,  to  send  you  a  word  or  two  about  your  past  pupil.  That  which  a  few  years  ago 
might  have  been  a  dream,  and  which  seemed  an  utter  impossibility,  has  realized  itself  in  most  un- 
expected manner.  AW  1  can  say  is  that  the  ways  of  God,  by  .vvliich  I  have  been  led  to  the  Eternal 
City,  are  wonderful. 

It  is  now  three  months  ago  that  1  received  the  order  to  prepare  for  my  ]irofessioii,  in  view  of 
■ming  here  to  continue,  or  which  is  more  exact,  to  recommence  my  theological  studies.  In  sending 
me  here,  F.  Grizard  gaA  e  me  to  understand  that  it  was  with  the  intention  of  fitting  me  out  to  oc- 
rupy  later  on,  if  that  were  necessary,  a  professor's  chair  in  the  American  Senior  Scholasticate.  I 
dcmbt  of  my  ever  being  able  for  that  onerous  charge.  All  1  can  do  is  to  profit  as  much  as  possible 
iif  my  studies,  and  make  the  most  of  the  golden  opportunity  thiiist  on  me. 

After  my  profession,  which  by  special  dispensation  took  place  on  All  Saints  Day,  my  four  com- 
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jianidiis  and  I  were  liurried  off  to  Eome  the  veiy  same  day.  We  arrhed  here  iiu  the  -Ith,  at  niid- 
iiijiht.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  anything  of  the  iuterestiug  sights  seen  on  our  waj'  from  Paris  to 
Home,  as  you  yourself  saw  them  and  that  \vitli  "Ti'iiter  leisure  tliau  I.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we 
were  conducted  to  the  University  and  shoi\ii  our  places  by  our  Director,  Pere  Fraisse.  Everythinj; 
I  saw  struck  luej'the  building,  the  number  of  students,  the  \ariety  of  their  costumes,  the  I  wonld 
almost  call  eccentricity  of  our  professors.  This  «as  on  lii-st  \icw.  By  degrees  I  learnt  to  aiii)veci- 
ate  the  worth  of  the  men  who  here  preside  over  the  stndies.  Tliey  are  all  i)icked  men.  For  moral 
theology  ^ve  lune  Tiucceroui,  \vhose  book  taken  by  itself  seems  but  a  heap  of  disconnected  nuotations, 
but  -whose  Aahie,-  when  commeuted  by  tbe  i)rofessor,  is  none  of  the  least.  Bucccroni  himself  does 
service  for  several  of  the  Romau  Congregatious.  Xe.\t  comes  dc  ^laudato  with  liis  lucid  e.xplaua- 
tions  on  the  treatise,  "De  Ecclesia-"  He  follows  Mazzella  as  author.  Him  succeeds  Machi,  who 
teaches  historj',  and  though  he  excites  the  laughter  of  tbe  students  by  souie  of  his  little  eccentrici- 
ties, he  is  nevertheless  master  of  his  subject,  and  interests  more  than  the  otliers.  He  is  giving  a 
pliilosophical  acconut  of  the  Reformatiou.  \ 

Our  most  important  class,  which  takes  place  in  the  c\euiug,  is  taught  by  Pijnataro,  a  painstak- 
ing, siiintly  and  learned  man.  He  Is  initiating  us  into  tlie  scholastic  doctrine  on  the  Trinity,  and  in 
a  few  days  we  shall  have  finished  the  kn(jtty  part  referring  to  the  relations. 

Besides  the  thcolo,gy,  we  also  follow  the  course  of  St.  Thomas.  "With  this  course,  which  means 
perhaps  eiglit  or  nine  hours  class  per  year,  we  are  s\ipposed  after  two,  perhaps  after  three  years  to 
enter  for  flic  Doctojship  of  St.  Thomas.     Dc  INlaria  has  tlie  chaii'  I'or  thatcla.ss. 

The  other  day  I  liad  a  little  surjirise.  1  met  ^NkOIullcu.  who  is  studying  Canon  Law  here.  He 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  American  College  to  see  him. 

I  hope,  Rev.  and  dear  Father,  that  you  have  all  the  success  in  the  College  that  you  wish  liu'. 
With  licartiest  wishes  lor  a  hap|iy  New  Year,  I  remain, 

A'ery  Kc\ .   and   deai   Father. 

With  iiroliiund  and  tilial   resiiect, 

Seminario  Francese,  Yours  in  Chrislo, 

via  Santa  Chiara,  Roma.  J.  F.  Fkojijihehz. 


( 


Ml'.  A.  .J.  LdflHer's  love  of  .Vlina  ]\Iatfr  is  still  too  young  ami  strong  to  allow 
him  to  omit  so  pfojjitious  an  occasion  of  i'e\-isitiiig,  even  in  epistolary  guise,  the  old 
sanctnin  \vhero  we  enjoyed  his  genial  presence  dfiriitg  '1)7.  The  energetic  business 
manager  of  the  Bi'lletix  of  '97  has  taken  to  the  study  of  La^v.  We  wish  him  a 
life-long  continuance  of  that  success  which,  as  the  letter  modestly  indicates,  has 
crowned  his  early  efforts. 

(.".\tuolr:  l'.\ivi:iisiTV  or-  America, 

Brookland,    D.   C,   December  ?,n\.   1SH7. 
Dear  Fatlier  Murphy. 

Tonight  1  am  determined  to  perform  a  <luty  wliich  1  had  imposed  on  myself  long  ago  imi 
which,  as  usual,  1  jint  oil— that  of  w  ritiiig  to  yon.  I  know  I  sliould  liave  written  long  ago  hut  my 
only  excuse  is  tliat  my  old  friend,  ''Procrastination"  is  still  "ith  me  and  tliat  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.     However  it  is  a  good  tnaxim  which  .says  "Iletter  late  than  never." 

Well,  I'^athcr,  -when  I  first  came,  I  went  to  see  .fudge  Kobinson.  I  stated  my  case  to  him — told 
him  of  my  uncertainties  and  doubts — and  asked  lor  his  opinion.  He  advised  me  to  take  up  l,a« 
exclusively  and  devote  all  my  attention  to  it  and  that  if  I  stiulied  that  alone  I  would  have  all  the 
work  I  could  do.  He  said  he  ihoughl  that  after  1  had  been  studying  lor  a  whili'  1  would  like  Law 
very  much  and  would  continue  in  it.  In  the  coiu.se  of  o\ir  conversation  he  asked  about  you,  and 
wished  to  lie  reiuendiered  to  yoii.  He  ended  by  iirging  me  not  to  study  too  hard  and  thereby  ruin 
my  health,  which  aihice  sounded  very  strange  alter  several  years  of  your  ]irodding.  I  hastened  In 
assure  him  that   I  wnuld  he  \ery  solicitous  about  my  health. 

The  .ludge  is  a  \  cry  lirm  man,  very  concise  in  Avhat  he  Siiys,  and  methodical  in  what  he  does  ami 
he  lakes  a  great  interest  in  Law  students.  If  it  is  atall  within  his  power  every  man  that  leaves  the 
Law  Deiiartmcut  wllljlie  a  line  lawyer,  for  e\ery  ^\eek  he  has  a  dilTcrent  expedient  to  make  the  boys 
work  and  ki'cp  u|>  tlieir  interest. 

t  have  surprised  my.self  wiindcrrull\  in  regard  to  study.  I  have  litterally  sailed  into  the  La\\ 
and  study  ;i  great  deal  harder  than  I  e\er  did  at  the  Holy  Gho.st  College.  This  is  probably  due  to 
I  wo  rea.Mins.  In  the  first  ]ilace  all  the  other  fellows  in  the  class  study  so  hard  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  ]iri(lc  with  mi-  thai  1  wont  be  outdone  by  them;  and  in  the  second  place  Brookland  is  so 
slow  that  one  is  aliimsl  driven  to  study  as  an  amusement.  F\erything  is  very  iiuiet  and  calm  here, 
about  the  most  exciting  amusement  being  to  watch  the  trains  pa.ss  and  the  novelty  of  that  has  worn 
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off  uow.  AVc  play  temi-:?  when  tin-  weatlier  permits.  Init  tlie  weather  has  been  such  I'or  a  long  time 
baek  that  outdoor  exereise  is  impossible.  In  the  want  of  somethini;  to  do.  it's  almost  a  reliel'  to 
return  to  one's  book  under  the  belief  that  it's  an  amusement. 

However,  in  aceordance  with  Judge  Robinson's  predietion  I  liiid  that  I  like  Law  very  much  and 
consequently  my  interest  in  it  is  an  inducement  to  study.  So  far  I  believe  I  have  been  doing  fairly. 
One  of  the  professors  told  me  today  he  had  given  me  the  highest  possible  mark  (41  at  all  the  week- 
ly examinations  so  far  and  you  may  gue.ss  that  I  was  not  displeased  at  his  information. 

Besides  the  Law  t'ourse  I  attend  Dr.  .'^tixldard's  English  lectures  and  also  any  others  which  are 
jiarticularly  gtxxl.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Haiuiis  Taylor.  ex-Minister  to  [Madrid,  and 
to  (ien.  Greely.  the  explorer,  on  two  very  interesting  subjects. 

I  see  Dr.  Conaty  quite  often,  and  he  also  inqtiired  about  you.  I  like  the  University  very  much 
only  I  regret  that  there  are  not  more  students. 

Will  and  I  have  been  making  bicycle  trips  to  the  different  points  of  interest  about  Washington 
and  find  it  a  \cry  agreeable  way  of  spending  Saturdays.  About  three  weeks  ago  we  took  a  very  in- 
teresting forty  mile  ride  over  into  Maryland  and  made  a  day  of  it  visiting  points  of  note.  Two 
.■^atuixlays  ago  we  rode  down  into  Virginia  and  after  a  struggle  with  the  proverbial  rough  Virginia 
roads  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon.  After  an  inspection  of  George  Washington's  home,  w-e  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  struck  out  for  some  friends  of  AVill's  who  bad  a  typical  southern  plantation  in  a  God- 
forsaken part  of  Maryland.  We  passed  through  the  oldest  counties  of  ^Maryland  where  things  have 
been  at  a  standstill  since  the  war,  and  where  oirr  bicycles  were  as  unusual  a  sight  to  the  people  as 
their  ox-carts  were  to  tts.  We  finally  arrived  at  oiu-  farmhouse  and  after  dimiuishing  the  chickens 
by  a  goodly  number,  having  a  general  good  time  and  enjoying  a  very  novel  experience  we  set  out 
for  Washington  on  Monday  morning,  and  after  a  ride  of  about  3.5  or  40  miles  arrived  ready  for  work 
and  a  big  dinner.  We  have  made  other  smaller  excursions  and  in  this  way  pass  time  pleasantly 
which  would  otherwise  drag  very  heavily. 

Both  Will  and  I  have  enjoyed  very  good  liealth  so  far  barring  headaches  which  are  probably 
due  to  the  little  exercise  the  rainy  weather  has  limited  us  to. 

We  expect  to  be  home  for  Christmas  and  I.  I'or  one,  wont  object  to  the  change.  The  time  seems 
to  have  passed  very  fast  and  I  only  hope  that  that  between  now  and  Christmas  will  do  likewise. 

B\'  the  way  Father,  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  come  to  Washington  before  Christmas  please 
let  me  know,  for  such  an  important  event  could  happen  without  my  ever  hearing  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, Fathar  Sheedy  was  here  and  I  heard  of  it  a  week  after  he  left. 

Well,  Father  this  letter  is  so  extended  now  that  I  am  in  hopes  that  its  quantity  will  make  tip 
for  whatever  it  lacks  in  quality.  So.  hoping  that  things  at  the  Holy  Ghost  College  are  in  apro.sper- 
ous  condition,  and  that  you  still  continue  in  good  health.  I  will  s;»y  ''Au  Revoir"  until  I  see  you 
soou.  preferably  at  Washington,  but  certainly  at  Christmas  in  Pittsburg. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ALBEKT  J.    LOEFFLEE. 

ALUMNI. 

The  members  of  the  .\lunini  Association  assembled  in  the  College  hall  on  Decemlier  GSth  to 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  Father  ilurphy,  and  John  F.  Mil- 
ler Esq. :  luncheon  was  served;  and  after  a  large  number  of  Hiivana  tillers  had  been  enjoyed  and 
many  old  acquaintances  renewed,  the  work  of  the  evening  was  taken  up.  with  the  following  results: 
President.  John  F.  Miller:  First  Vice  President.  L.  ^L  Heyl;  Second  Vice  President.  .James  P. 
Kelly:  Recording  Secretary,  Thomas  A  Joyce;  Corresponding  Secretary,  ^L  'SI.  Eichenlaub;  Treas- 
urer, Edmund  G.  O'Connor.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  place  the  management  of  athletics  in 
the  hands  of  the  ass;oeiation ;  and  with  the  past  and  present  students  all  working  for  the  common 
success  of  the  College  in  this  field  the  best  results  on  the  diamond  and  gridiron  are  assiucd.  To 
raise  means  to  carry  out  their  proposed  plans  the  members  of  the  Alumni  resolved  to  hold  a  scries 
of  social  affairs  dimng  the  coming  year,  and  the  evening  of  the  36th  of  January,  witnessed  the  inau- 
guration of  these  events.  A  reception  and  eirchre  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  association, 
and  the  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  with  which  the  old  boys  responded  was  a  surprise  even  to  the  man- 
agement itself.  Tlie  evening  was  spent  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner  with  cards  and  dancing,  and  at 
midnight  refreshments  were  served.  JIany  valualile  prizes  were  carried  off  by  the  succesful  euchre 
lilayers:  there  were  for  the  ladies  a  beatttiful  rose  jar  aud  vase,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Wagner; 
while  a  beautiful  clock  and  mirror,  a  fine  umbrella,  and  other  valuable  prizes  were  can'ied  off  by 
the  men.     All  who  were  present  pronounced  the  reception  a  social  success.     After  accounts  have 
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proA-ed  it  a  liiiancial  success  as  well,  and  the  eneotiragemeiit  thus  given  to  t'ne  management  waiTants 
a  continuation  of  these  social  gatherings  in  the  futtire. 

It  is  in  ways  similar  to  this  that  the  Alumni  carries  out  the  imrpose  of  its  existence,  by  connect- 
ing the  College  with  the  community  at  large. 

NOTES. 
All  the  old  boys  turned  out  well  to  do  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

A  TIIOUSAXD  thanks  to  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  clean  cut  way  in  which  the  euchre 
and  reception  was  managed. 

Ml!.  ]\1.  B.  Kelly  proved  him.self  an  e.vcellent  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Euclu-e. 

Mk.  p.  .1.  Hessox  '9.5,  w-ho  is  pursuing  his  second  year's  theology  at  Mt.  St.  Jlary's  Seminary, 
paid  us  a  visit  during  his  recent  vacation. 

Ox  Wednesday,  February  dnd.  the  KeNerends  Stadleman  '91  and  Alechniew-icz  '93  were  or- 
dained to  the  Sacred  ^Ministry  at  l^hiladelphia.  Father  Stadleman  will  return  to  the  college. 
Father  Alechniewicz  will  most  likely  Ije  engaged  in  parish  work  in  our  city. 

Ml!.  .L\MEs  P.  DoxovAX  ol'  last  year's  Juniors  has  recuperated  liom  his  recent  illness,  and  has 
returncil  to  his  position  with  G.  G.  O'Brirn  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

.Mi;.  Cn.vs.  TlKXBLACEl!  '97  Coninicnial.  lias  accepted  a  position  asassistiint  book-keeper  in  the 
M'csl  i:ud  otlice  of  the  Murpliy  .<:  Dirbold  Lunilier  Co. 

.Mkssks.  Mi: vice  and  Frost,  both  o!  the  class  of  'l-)(i  have  resumed  their  studies  at  St.  Vincent's 
."Suniiuary. 

All  the  old  students  will  lie  glad  to  hear  ol'  the  success  of  3Ir.  Prdinmhcrz  who  has  recently 
been  sent  from  the  Mother  house  at  Paris  to  Kome,  to  complete  his  theological  studies.  .\n  inter- 
esting letter  from  ^Ir.  Frommherz  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  BtLLETlx. 

on;  old  bcrii  uf  tlie  class-room  ;iacl  ball-lield.  .Mr.  Paul  Barr.  is  ;ictively  engaged  in  the  exten- 
sive business  of  .lohiiston  &  Co.  the  jewilhis.  on  Fifth  -\vcnue. 

Tilic  Seminarians  from  Baltimore  are  home  on  vacation.  We  ha\e  received  \isits  from  Air.  M. 
O'Donnell.  who  linishes  his  studies  at  the  seminarv  this  year.  ;ind  Air.  T.  Ij.  Bai'ry,  ivho  completes 
liis  second  year's  theology. 

(HI!  i(ingeui;il  friend.  Mr.  .lanii's  ^b■(  'hilferty.  is  still  pursuing  his  studies  in  LaAv  at  the  West- 
ern   rni\i-rsity. 

.Ml!.  WiLLlAJi  ElCHEXLAUB  '9.')  Commercial,  is  head  book-keeper  lor  his  father  and  lirother  who 
;ui'  insurance  agents  with  offices  in  the  Tv;idesnuin's  Building. 

The  membrrs  of  the  .Vlumiii  tume'd  out  in  a  body  to  wituess  tlic  memorable  foot-lnill  game  at 
Wheeling.  ;Mid  their  eiithusia,stic  rooting  wnu  a  ;;reat  way  in  keeping  ''the  other  fellows"  from 
winning. 

Ol"  the  meudiers  of  the  Cht.ss  of  '97  all  are  doing  well.  Mr.  Lawrence  Knorr  is  studying  medi- 
eim- at  the  Western  University;  Air.  Williaiu  Lamb  is  clerking  for  D;rni;iscus  i>i:  Co.  in  Allegheny; 
our  former  business  manager,  Mr.  .Mbirl  .1.  Loeiller  has  returned  ^Nith  his  brother,  William,  to  the 
Washington  rni\ersity  to  study  La«  ;  Jlcssrs.  Wietrynski  and  Maniecki  have  joined  the  novitiiite 
at  Philaileliihia:  and  ^lessrs.  Callahan  and  Rctka  are  professing  \arious  branches  of  stud3-  at  their 
.\lm;i    Maler. 

iTE.'Ms  ol'  interest  to  the  .Vlumni  will  lie  gratefully  received  from  p;ist  students  for  publication 
in  the  Bl'LLETix. 

-17.  .-1.  McGarey. 


pifst  Places  at  Written  ExaroiQations. 

Grammar  Class. 

I'.uimii  I le;ily  gained  tlic  highest  General  Average  in  the  Granunar  Class,  with  first  place  in 
Arilluneiie  :ind  Penmanship.  S.  Lejcune  obtained  highest  marks  for  Drawing:  P.  O'Neil,  for  His- 
tory iuid  ticography. 
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Third  Acaderoic. 

Mr.  Hehir  came  out  tirst  in  General  Average  with  tlie  liijiliest  marks  in  Latin  and  Frencli.  C. 
Graham  in  German,  and  William  C'loarv  in  Penmanslii]):  William  Rernardi  and  A.  Ehmann  were 
first  e.r-ai'r/Ho  in  English. 

SecoQd  Academic. 

L.  Tureck  secured  Highest  Average  with  first  place  in  French  and  German.  The  first  place  in 
Latin  was  won  by  John  ^IcCarthj-;  in  Penmanship,  c.r  an/imx  by  F.  Goodman  and  A,  Eschman. 

First  Academic. 

James  Riley  was  highest  in  General  Average  with  lirst  place  in  Latin,  Greek  French  and  Ger- 
man. 

Senior  Business. 

Eilward  Horrigan  had  the  Highest  A\erage  and  tirst  plare  in  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping 
Correspondence.     Howard  Dowling  was  tirst  in  Penmanship. 

Fresbi^QQ  Class. 

The  Highest  A\  erage  was  obtained  by  John  B.  Grnnenw  aid  w  ith  first  place  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
French.     AYilliam  Walker  was  first  in  German,  and  second  in  General  Average. 
John  Grnnenwald  was  promoted  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  this  being  the  only  promotion  made  in  the 
Collegiate  Course  this  year. 

Sopbo^^ore  Class. 

William  Downes  was  first  in  Average  and  was  highest  in  Greek  and  Gorman,  and  rx-mr/uo  in 
Latin  with  Thomas  Collins  who  was  also  first  in  French. 

JuQior  Class. 

Among  the  Juniors  there  was  some  close  work.  James  Garrigan  was  lirst  in  .\\erage  with  John 
!\IcVean  first  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Charles  Rudolph  in  German  and  French. 

Senior  Class. 

Among  the  .Seniors  E.  J.  ilcCarthy  was  first  in  General  .\verage  and  R.  \.  Ross  second.  E.  J. 
-McCarthy  was  first  in  I^atin,  Greek,  French  and  German. 

The  above  are  the  results  of  the  written  examinations.  The  Oi'als  which  were  held  in  Mathe- 
matics, English  and,  in  the  highest  Cla.sses,  in  Philosophy  also,  are  given  in  the  regular  individual 
Reports  and  in  the  General  Results. 

fjmong  tb)e  Boarders. 

A  XOTEWOKTHY  evcut  o£  the  last  quarter  was  the  reception  and  unveiling  of  a  beautiful  paint- 
ing of  St.  Patrick,  donated  for  the  Boarders'  Refectory  by  Rev.  Edward  Schmitz,  C.  S.  Sp.,  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Pa.  The  painting  is  the  work  of  the  Re\erend  Father  himself  and  is  a  very  .artistic  pro- 
duction. The  Boarders  highly  appreciate  the  kindly  action  of  the  Tie\.  Father,  and  hope  that  his 
generosity  will  have  its  imitators. 

,  EvinEXCES  of  the  good  eft'ects  of  v.ication  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  among  the  members 
of  the  two  Halls.  The  returns  of  the  recent  e.xaminatiou  are  a  sulficient  indication  of  the  renewed 
enemy  and  constancy  with  which  the  students  haxe  resumed  their  class  work  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  those  trying  mid-year  ordeals. 

The  Seniors'  rule  has  undergone  a  slight  alteration  in  the  introduction  of  the  morning  confer- 
ences. These  conferences,  often  minutes'  duration,  are  gi\<-n  by  tlu-  l(c\'.  President,  upon  topics 
of  an  ethical  nature. 

The  Juniors  now  retire  at  eight  p.  M.  Though  this  arrangement  deprives  them  of  their  library 
niglits,  still  it  is  a  very  acceptable  modification  and  greatly  appreciated.  Friday  night  is  alone  re- 
ser\ed  as  reading  time. 

UlCHAED  CouziX.S  is  both  regiilator  and  librarian  for  the  Juniors.  "Dick,"  we  need  not  say, 
is  fully  equal  to  these  important  fimctions. 

.M-\XY  of  the  atti-active  drawings  that  were  to  be  seen  on  the  bulletin  board  prior  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  were  exhibits  from  the  Junior  Hall.  CI.  Euerkle  is  developing  into  an  accomplished 
free  hand  artist.     The  same  way  he  said  of  several  others. 

I 
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:\Ir.  Retka,  prefect  of  the  Juniors,  was  the  recipient  of  many  little  tokens  of  esteem  on  the 
\iart  of  the  students  (luring  the  Cln-istmas  season. 

The  Seniors  have  lieen  .arauted  the  use  of  tlie  lower  liall  during  recreation.  This  is  a  g-reat 
boon  and  it  is rightl.y  appreciated.  Informal  musicales  are  in  vogue  during  the  evening  recreation 
hours. 

The  Juni<irs  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  e.Kcellent  sliowing  at  the  entertainment  given  in 
the  '-Gynv'  on  the  eve  of  vacation.  "William  and  J.  O'Connor,  E.  Haley,  George  McLaue,  F.  Hor- 
ner and  .T.  Hivick  deserve  special  mention  lor  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  they  rendered  some 
\ery  dirticult  parts.     They  were  repeatedly  accorded  well  nuu-ited  applause. 

WlLLI.\5l  JIuRFHY  was  called  honie  recently  upon  the  sad  occasion  of  his  brother's  death. 
Will  has  the  sympathy  of  his  lellow-students  in  this  hea\y  blow. 

The  Senior  Hall  as  well  as  the  Senior  t'omnu-rcial  Uourse  has  parted  v\'ith  a  very  earnest  and 
popular  student  in  the  case  of  William  Kelly's  withdra\\al.  -\Ir.  Kelly  completed  his  course  in  the 
Commercial  Department  at  Christmas  and  after  passing  the  examination  was  given  his  diploma. 
He  was  immediately  engaged  as  book-keeper  by  a  prominent  lirni  of  Yoong.stown,  Ohio.  Will  has 
the  best  wishes  of  his  fellow-students. 

The  Seniors  liave  chosen  as  their  Captain  William  E.  Downes,  the  gold  medalist  for  Deportment 
of  '97.  The  function  of  the  Captain  is  to  replace  the  Prefect  on  the  several  occasions  in  which  the 
l)oarders  are  permitted  "to  govern  themselves."  Joe  King  has  been  elected  to  the  same  honorable 
position  among  the  .luniors.  There  are  niaoy  very  acci'ptable  features  in  such  a  S3^stem  of  disci- 
]iline. 

.I.V5IES  BuKXS.  the  skilful  twirler  of  the  College  Xine  lias  not  yet  begun  actual  training  ibr  the 
baseball  season  of  '9^'^.  James,  liowever,  is  always  in  good  condition  and  can  be  counted  on  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  of  last  year.  In  Burns  the  Seniors  will  lia\r  at  li-ast  one  eaiiable  player  on  the 
Pittsburg  College  Team  of  '9!^. 

]'i;.\XK  Kixc;  recenth'  enjoyed  a  visit  of  two  days  among  relatives  at  Corao])olis.  near  Pittslnirg. 

Freii.  Horxer  has  taken  with  great  zest  to  the  tuiiiiiig  iiole  ami  is  becoming  quite  an  adept 
on  it. 

B.\SEIJ.\LL  is  being  already  booun-d  among  tlie  mciiibeis  of  the  lower  study.  -V  meeting  was 
held  to  elect  a  captain  and  manager  of  the  team  to  represent  the  Juniors  of  '98.  The  vote  for  cap- 
taincy resulted  in  a  tie  between  Charles  CuUinan  and  John  Sa<-kvillc.  The  election  of  a  manager 
was  deferred  till  another  vote  be  taken  upon  the  captainiy.  Indications  jioiiit  to  the  development 
of  a  \  ery  good  team  among  the  Juniors. 

Messrs.  William  and  George  ;\IoLaiie,  anil  F.  Miller  were  recently  accorded  the  privilege  ol' 
s|iiiKling  Satm'day  and  Sunday  visiting  relatives  in  the  \  icinity  of  Pitt.slnirg. 

Cl.  Buerkle  has  lieen  confined  to  the  Inlirmary  for  some  days  owing  to  an  injuiy  sustained  in 
the  "gym."  John  Sackville  has  been  kee])ing  him  company  throtigh  a  similar  cause.  Both,  lio\v- 
c'\  er  are  in  regiilar  form. 

.Ml  sic'-VL  talent  is  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  lower  Hall.  William  McLane  has  taken  to  the 
violin,  as  well  as  John  Hivick.  Paul  Hivick  recently  created  a  jileasant  surprise  by  the  rendition 
of  some  line  jiiano  selections. 


Exchaoges. 


"The  Catholic  I'niversitj'  Bulletin''  as  well  as  the  "I'uiveisity  Chronicle"  comes  regularly  to 
our  sanctum.  The  learned  articles  of  the  "Bulletin"  are  certainly  far  above  the  critical  aliility  of 
collegians,  but  they  are  a  source  of  valuable  instruction  and  interest  to  all  intelligent  readers. 
The  "Bulletin''  merits  to  become  more  widely  known;  indeed  to  us  it  seems  the  most  potent  me- 
dium that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Catholics  of  the  country  for  elevating  and  sustaining  their  iutel- 
leetnal  status.  We  trust  that  the  "Bulletin"  will  hnd  its  way  into  more  homes  and  libraries,  and 
this  for  the  good  that  will  accrue  to  our  Catholic  readers  from  its  perusal.  To  collegians  we  think 
it  a  iniblication  of  very  e.xceptional  value.  The  "Chronicle"  also  is  a  very  interesting  compen- 
dium of  the  events  transpiring  at  the  University, 

The  "I'urple"  is  always  as  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  upon  its  advent  hither  as  we  are  of  en- 
joying the  perusal  of  material  somewhat  above  the  average  level  of  college  literature.  The  open- 
ing number  of  '9S  is  replete  with   both  prose  and  of  a  very   high  standard.     Of  the  latter,  "On 
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Christmas  MorD,"  aucl"Here  iu  the  ItIooiu"  are  the  most  praiseworthy,  the  former  beiug  especial- 
ly poetic  iu  sentiment  and  flow.  The  editorials,  which  are  always  a  special  I'eatnre  of  the  "Pur- 
ple," are,  however,  a  little  weaker  than  usual.  The  Editors  have  wisely  heed  the  clamors  of  their 
I'ellow-jourualists  and  have  now-  made  room  in  their  exchange  department  for  the  college  papers. 

We  greet  with  pleasure  the  ■■.Vloysian,"  a  new  journal,  published  by  the  young  ladies  of  lit. 
.\loysius'  Academy,  Crcsson,  Pa.  As  a  young  tiro  iu  the  Held  of  college  journalism  it  evinces  re- 
markable vitality.  The  short  spicy  articles  with  the  Christmas  numljer  came  teeming,  bear  the 
impress  of  such  literary  taste  and  aptuess  as  will  carry  the  "Aloysian"  cjuickly  to  the  fore.  We 
trust  it  will  be  a  regular  \isitor  at  our  sanctum. 

The  December  number  of  "St.  Xavier's  Monthly"  was  greatly  euhanced  in  its  appearance, 
both  by  its  new  cover  and  the  artistic  frontispiece  -'Holy  Xight."  There  was  also  a  beautiful  po- 
ntic accompaniment  ■'Holy  Night''  responding  to  the  subject  of  the  engraving.  Mercedes'  Poems 
are  always  a  .special  source  of  pleasure  in  the  ■'Jlonthly."  The  literary  productions  of  this  pa- 
per are  tasty  and  interesting. 

.Vfter  tluttering  around  our  sanctum  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  "Tamarack"  suddenly  disap- 
peared and  it  has  not  since  come  under  our  observation.  We  took  a  liking  to  it,  even  in  this  brief 
aci|uaiutaiu-e  and  hope  it  will  soon  come  to  stay. 

It  is  somewhat  auomalous  to  find  the  able  editor  of  the  "Fordham  Monthly,"  constrained  re- 
cently to  lament  the  decline  of  public  spirit  among  his  fellow-students  in  the  face  of  the  many 
evidences  of  loyalty  and  interest  on  the  part  of  past  students  and  Alumni  manifested  in  almost 
e\ery  issue  of  the  Monthly.  Yet  Fordham  is  not  alone  in  her  wailing.  The  "Monthly"  has  of 
late  assumed  a  liright  new  garb  much  more  becoming  its  high  literary  character.  The  "Monthly" 
has  always  been  amongst  our  most  lavored  exchanges  furnishing  excellent  reading  both  iu  prose 
and  verse.  Above  all  there  is  a  student-like  air  in  the  "Jlonthly,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  iu  some 
of  our  leading  college  journals.  ''Desceusus  Averni"  in  the  January  number  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  w-ell  written  article  showing  familiarity  with  Virgil  if  not  with  Dante.  "Ingoldsby  Legends" 
is  also  a  praiseworthy  production.  The  class  of  '00  have  two  poetic  effusions  that  reveal  promising 
talent. 

"The  Indian  Advocate"'  in  its  last  issue  had  many  very  interesting  articles  descriptive  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  Ked  Men.  "The  Advocate"  is  always  full  of  material  that  should  interest 
Catholic  readers. 

"The  S.  V.  C.  Student"  is  still  characterized  by  the  brevity  of  its  productions.  Occasional 
lengthy  articles,  equally  well  written,  would  be  a  great  improvement.  The  Editorial  and  Ex- 
change columns  are  as  a  rule  ably  looked  after. 

"The  Hall  Boy"  is  a  paper  sadly  deticient  in  point  of  originality  in  its  articles.     It  is  made  up 

mostly  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  "clippings,"  which  are  of  little  interest.     We  recommend  the 

F>ditors  of  the  "Hall  Boy"  to  secure  a  few  essays  ti-om  the  students  of  their  school.     Taking  the 

'Editorials''  and  "Locals"  as  a  criterion  of  the  students'  ability,  this  ought  to  be  an  easy  task  and 

it  would  impart  a  more  congenial  aspect  to  our  faithful  aud  welcome  little  visitor. 

"The  Mount''  too.  has  fallen  into  line  and  comes  out  in  the  latest  fashion.  "The  Jlouut"  is 
nne  of  those  exchanges  in  which  we  are  sitre  to  find  pleasant  reading.  The  December  and  January 
numbers  contained  several  choice  essays  all  of  which  were  highl3-  commendable.  The  exchange 
column  of  the  "Mount"  is  always  attractive,  being  just  in  its  criticism  and  ably  writteu. 

The  literary  colums  of  the  "Transylvanian''  afford  every  e\'idence  of  ability  and  care.  "Frag- 
ments of  a  Dream''  is  a  very  imaginative  production  in  a  recent  number.  "Modern  Poetry,"  in 
the  December  Xumlier  is  a  critical  essay  of  merit,  showing  considerable  familiarity  with  late  litera- 
tvire  and  good  powei-s  of  literary  discernment.  Current  Events,"  however,  should  be  sent  in  search 
of  room  in  some  rural  weekly. 

"The  .St.  Joseph's  Collegian"  pays  regirlar  welcome  visits  to  our  sanctum.  It  is  another  of 
those  journals  that  has  reason  to  he  provrd  of  its  advancement.  The  interest  and  variety  of  its 
literature  is  worthy  of  commendation.  "The  Opera  and  the  Drama"  iu  the  December  number  is 
clearly  stamped  with  care  and  intelligent  observation.  The  January  number  is  all  through  the 
bright  cheery  joirrnal  its  cover  suggests.  It  contains  some  very  pleasing  verse  iu  "Bethlehem's 
First  Christmas  Eve"  and  "An  Apostrophe  to  a  Wave."  The  lecture  on  Shakespeare  was  a  treat 
even  though  lacking  "the  warmth  and  force  of  expression"  with  which  it  was  delivered  by  the 
Kev.  Author.  The  ex-man  does  his  duty  in  a  very  sensible  fashion.  A  glance  at  the  February 
number,  which  has  jnst  arrived,  sustains  these  favorable  impressions. 
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Among  the  high  school  papers  that  come  under  our  notice  we  award  the  first  place  to  a  nea.rby 
publication,— the  "Pittsburg  High  School  Journal,"  not  indeed  because  it  is  a  model  journal,  but 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  best,  by  far,  of  its  category.  There  is  in  it  altogether  too  much  of  '"the 
light  trashy  stuff"  that  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  all  directions.  But  a  compendium  of  such 
"stuff"  may  be  fouud  in  the  "Cherry  and  White."  We  fail  to  discover  the  end  contemplated  in 
the  publication  of  this  sheet.  The  "Lake  Breeze"  is  much  superior  in  tone,  but  "College  Notes"  and 
"Breezy  Fun"  a  series  of  clippings,  suggested  apparently  ))y  the  "College  Verse"  of  the  "Pitts- 
burg High  School  Journal,"  does  not  add  to  the  merits  of  the  paper  and  we  would  suggest  that  the 
students  take  advantage  of  this  space  to  develop  their  own  literary  talents.  These  papers,  to  which 
we  must  add  the  "Record,"  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  are  about  the  best  liigh  .school  publications  we 
have  met.  Fewer  clippings,  less  numerous  general  notes,  a  little  more  original  literary  work  would 
enhance  their  value  both  as  means  of  literary  training  and  as  reading  matter.  In  their  present 
state  such  journals  are  surely  not  the  exponents  of  the  work  done  in  the  respective  institutions. 

"The  Agnetian  Monthly"  for  December  is  marked  by  taste  and  rehnemeut  both  from  a  literary 
and  artistic  point  of  view.  The  writer  of  "A  Sweet-Voiced  Singer"  shows  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  poetical  talent  of  the  gentle  Father  Faber.  A  Southern  Sketch  in  the  January  Number  is  very 
interesting  and  patlietic.  "Reali.stic  Experiences"  is  well  written.  The  exchange  department  has 
always  been  a  commendable  feature  of  the  ".Vgnetian." 

"The  AVestern  Reserve  University  Bulletin,"  a  semi-annual  publication  comes  to  us  replete 
with  articles  highly  interesting  and  very  ably  handled.  It  deals  chiefly  with  various  phase  of  edu- 
cational work  interspersed  with  philo.sophical  and  historical  essays.  Its  perusal  is  always  amply 
compens.atiug.     It  is  not,  however,  nor  does  it  claim  to  be,  .students'  work. 

■  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Collegian''  is  making  rapid  strides  on  the  road  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Its  new  garb  seems  to  have  inspired  the  editors  with  a  little  laudable  pride.  The  literary 
articles  are  iiuite  wholesome.  "The  Council  of  the  Stars"  is  the  offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination. 
Dr.  Cheiiothe  is  not  without  merit.  The  exchange  column  of  the  "Collegian"  is  one  of  its  strongest 
features. 

"The  Kalamazoo  Augustinian"  is  one  of  the  mo.st  progressive  parish  papei's  of  the  west.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  ability  and  enterprising  sjiirit  both  of  the  (larish  whence  it  comes  and  of  those 
who  are  at  its  head. 

-\mong  the  other  exchanges  that  adorn  our  table  we  cannot  forbear  at  least  the  mention  of 
"The  -\bbey  Student,"  "The  Carmelite  Review,''  "The  Viatorian,"  "St.  Vincent's  Journal,"  "The 
Ave  Maria,"  "The  Dial,"  "The  Working  Boy,"  "The  Aerlith,"  "The  Catholic  Reading  Circle 
Review,''  "The  Mercersburg  Monthly,"  "The  Newton  H.  S.  Review,"  "The  Mountaineer."  "St. 
Mary's  Church  Calendar,''  (Detroit,)  and  "The  Victorian." 

E.   J.  McCarthy, 

'98. 

List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and  Honor  Certificates, 

AT    TIIK 

SECOND  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD   IN 

JANUARY,  1898. 


To  secure  a  Pass  a  student  must  get  i;il  per  cent.;    to  obtaiu  h  Distiuctiou  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

.\n  asterisk  indicates  ttiose  who  obtained  Honor  Certificates.  These  Certifleates  are  given  to  Students 
wtin  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects,  provided  they  pass,  i.  c,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 

Both  oral  and  written  examinations  have  been  taken  into  account  for  the  Pass  and  Distinc- 
tions of  the  following  lists. 


GRAMM.4R  CLASS. 

Hri;KKI,K  Ci.K.viK.xr  M.  — 1',  Drawing. 
D,  Penmanship. 
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Chambers  John  A,— P,  History.  Arithmetic,  Peunianship,  Geograpliy. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
Ci.oHESSi-  John  F.— P,  Histor.v,  Geograpliy.  Drawing.  Arithmotic.  IViimanship. 

D,  Religion. 
DuFFEY  Vincent  B.— P.  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic.  I'enmaiiship. 

D.  Religion. 
Healy  Emmet  K.— P,  Drawing. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Keligiou,  Englisli.  IV-nmanship. 
HiviCK  John  F.— P,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Horner  Fred  C— P,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Penmanship. 
King  Joseph  T.— P,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Geography. 
Kixci  Francis  J. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography. 
Lejevne  Simon — P,  History,  Geography,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Drawing. 
M(U  LD  Harry  H.— P.  Arithmetic.  Drawing,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
McCaffrey  John  A.  — P,  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Cieography. 
O'Connor  Joseph— P,  History,  Geography,  Penmanship,  nrawiug. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic. 
H'CoNNOR  William  J. — P,  History,  Geography,  Peuinaiisliip.  Hr.iwing. 

D.  Keligiou,  English,  Arithmetic. 
D'Hare  John — P.  History,  Cieography,  Penmanship,  Orawiug. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic. 
ci'Xeil  Peter — P.  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography. 
ToLAN  F. — P,  Penmanship. 
Vieslet  v.  — p.  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

THIRD  ACADElMIC. 

Bernardi  W.  J.— P,  Penmanship,  History,  Geography.  .Vlgebra.  Zoology. 

D,  Book. keeping.  Arithmetic,  Religion.  English. 
Berninger  Frank — P,  Penmanship.  History,  Arithmetic,  -\lgebni 

D,  Religion,  English. 
Byrnes  W.  J.  — P,  Penmanship,  History,  Geography.  Algelna. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Religion,  English. 
Cot.L  ,ToHN  J. — P,  Penmanship,  Religion.  Algebra,  Arithmetic. 

D,  English,  History.  Geography,  Zoology. 
C'leary'  W.  j. — P,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  CTeugraphy,  .Vlgebra.  Zoology.  Penmanship. 
DuGAN  A.  P. — P.  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Zoology.  English. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Religion.  History,  Penmaushii>. 
Dl'KA  Stanislaus— p.  Latin,  German,  Penmaeship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Zoology,  History.  C4eography,  .A.lgebra,  -\rithmetir. 
Khmann  Adam  J. — P.  Algebra,  Zoology,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Religion,  English. 
Graham  Chri.stian  J.  — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  History,  Geography,  Religion.  Algebra.  .Viithmetic.  Zoology,  German. 
Henney  Michael — P.  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Hehir  Martin — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  German,  French,  Algebra,  .\rithmetic.  Zoology,  Religion,  English, 
HivicK  Paul  F. — P.  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic.  History,  Cxeography,  English. 
HrcKEXSTEiN  Edw.  P.  — P,  Penmanship,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Book-keeping,  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic. 
.loYCE  Thomas — P,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  English. 
KuBLER  H.  F. — P,  Algebra.  Zoology. 

D.  Book-keeping,  English,  History.  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
KuiPERS  John  P. — P.  History,  Geography.  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology, 
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D,  Book-keei)iug. 
Lamothe  Damian  N.— P,  Latin,  French,  Algtbra,  Peuuianship. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Laskowski  Joseph  J.— P,  English,  Algebra,  Zoology,  German,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Landrigan  Thomas  J.— P,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  English. 
Mahoney  Leo— P,  Algebra,  Arithmetic.  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English. 
MiLLEK  Fred  C— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English ,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Book-keeping. 
MuEPHY  William  E. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
McLane  William — P,  Penmanship.  \ 

D,  French. 
McLane  George  M.— P,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
O'Connor  James  J. — P,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
O'Neill  James  A. — P,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
PiETEZYCKi  Frank  H.— P,  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  German,  Penmanship. 
Rondeau  George  O.— P,  Algebra,  Latin,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Ryan  John  W.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Ryan  William  T. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geography. 
Shaw  Walter — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Smith  Harry  J. — P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Historj',  Geograph}',  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 
Smith  Anthony— P,  Zoology. 

D,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography. 
SONNEFELD  JOHN — P,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geographj'. 
Trudelle  Thomas  J.— P,  Algebra,  Zoology. 

D,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography. 
WIESNIEWSKI  W.  F. — P,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

Bird  W.  J. — P,  Latin,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
Brennan  Ja.mes  J. — P,  Latin,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Arithmetic. 
Condron  M.  F. — P,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography,  Algelu'a,  Arithmetic. 
CouziNS  Richard  J. — P,  Religion,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Peumauship. 

D,  English,  History,  Geography. 
Ctllinan  Chaklks  J.  — P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
DiiNN  Timothy  A.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  French,  German. 
Eschman  Alhek']'  .1.— P,  Latin,  English,  History,  Geography,  French,  German,  Algebra,  Arith- 
metic. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
Fandei.t  Walter  J.— P,  German,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Arithmetic. 
Geary  Charles  J.— P,  German,  Geology.  ,, 

D,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geometry. 
Goodman  Frank  J.  — P,  Engli.sh,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Religion. 
Halleean  C.  v.— P,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.  Latni,  English,  History,  Geography,  German,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
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Hayes  John  J.— P.  French,  Peumauship. 

D,  Keligiou,  Euglish,  History.  Geography,  Algehra.  Arithmetic.  Botany. 
He.\kly  Edward  J.— P,  Penmanship. 

D,  Euglish,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Hughes  Edward  P.— P,  French.  Penmanship.  Botany. 

D,  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Religion. 
Hughes  John  D.— P.  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  Euglish. 
Kr.vkau  John  J.— P,  English,  .\rithmetic.  Penmanship. 

T>.  Religion. 
L.\MAR  Herman  J. — P    .\rithmetic.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
Lamb  Harry  J.— P.  Latiu.  German.  I'eumanship. 

D.  Religion,  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  liotany. 
Maloney  Frank  X.—V.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  .Vlgebra,  .Arithmetic,  Botany. 
McCarthy-  John  F.—P,  Penmanship. 

D.  Latin,  Keligion,  English,  Algebra.  .Arithmetic,  Botauy. 
McEvoY  C— P.  D,  Latin. 
Koehrig  George  A. — P.  Book-keeping.  IVnman.ship.  .Algebra,  .Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Euglish. 
SACKVH.LE  John  A.— P.  Penmanship. 
Shanahax  Thoma.s  J.— p.  .Algebra.  Botany.  Penmanship. 

D.  Arithmetic. 
St.vlkowski  A.  A. — P.  Botany.  Latin.  French.  Peumauship.  Euglish. 

D.  Keligion,  Arithmetic.  Algebra.  German. 
TuREK  Ladislaus  K.— P.  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  German,  French.  .Algebra.  .Arithmetic,  Botany, 

FIRST  AC.\DEM1C. 

DuFFY'  Claude — P,  Latiu,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

DuNC.\x  S.-VMUEL  .T. — P.  English,   Latiu,   Greek,  German.   French,  .Arithmetic.  Geometry,   Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  Algebra.  Geology. 
CiLY'XN,  Wm.  H.— P.  Latin.    Penmanship. 
Hai.ler.an,  Wm.  a. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  CJerraau,  French,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.  Algebra,  Arithmetic.  Geology. 
HuETTEL.  John  J. — P,  Latin,  Greek.  English.  German,  French,  Geometry.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
Jerozel,  Francis  J, — P,  Latiu,  Greek,  English,  French,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 

D.  Religion,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
MiHM,  Edward  W. — P,  Latiu,  Gireek,  French,  German,  Penmanship. 
Murphy',  William  E. — P.  Latiu.  Geometry.  English,  Penmanship. 

D.  Religion,  Greek,  German,  French,  Algebra,  .Arithmetic,  Geology. 
Murphy',  John  P. — P,  Latin,  English.  German,   French,   Arithmetic,   Geometry,  Geology,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Religion,  Greek,  Algebra. 
McMuLLEN,  )jE0  a. — P,  Latin.  Cireek.  German,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 

D,  Frerch,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geology. 
McXamae.v.  JOHN  J. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Eugli.sh,  French,  Geometry,  Geology,  Peumauship. 

D,  Religion,  Algebra,  Arithmetic, 
McNeill  Join  J.- — P.  Latiu,  Crreek,  CTermau.  French.  .Algebra.  Geology,  Peumauship. 

D,  English, 
O'Connor  P.atrick  J. — P.  German,  .Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D.  Religion.  English.  Latin.  Greek.  French,  .Algebra,  Geometry.  Geology. 
Reilly'  John  D.  D. — P.  Latin.  Greek,  Penmanship. 
Reus  John  .A. — P.  English.  Latin.  Greek.  French.  German.  .Algebra.  .Arithmetic. 

D.  Religion.  Geometry.  Geology. 
Kii.EY'  J.AMES  A. — P.  Geometry.  Penmanship. 

D.  Religion.  English,  Latiu,  Greek,  German,  French.  .Algebra.  -Arithmetic,  Geology. 
.■^T.ATDT  Joseph  C. — P.  German.  Geology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion.  Engli-sh,  .Algebra.  Arithmetic. 
Sporrer  Joseph — P,  Euglish,  German,  Geometry.  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin.  Greek.  French,  Religion,  Algebra. 
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YouSKo  Frank  J.— P,  Geimnn,  French,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Penmanship. 
T).  Religion.  English.  Latin.  Greek,  .\lgebra.  Geometry. 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

Cakkoll  John  S. — 1',  Bookkeeping.  Correspondence.  Penmanship. 

Commercial  Law,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic. 
Cakr  George  D.— P.  Correspondence.  Peuman.ship,  Book-keeping.  Arithmetic,  English. 

D,  Religion. 
DoxxELLY  Edwarii  M.— P,    Commercial     Law;     Book-keeping.    Correspondence.    Penmanship. 

Eugli.sh. 

I).  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Uowr.iXG    Walter    J. — P,    Book-keeping.    ( 'orrespondence,     Penmanship,    Religion,     English, 

.\rithmetic. 
Feeley  .Tames — P,  Commercial  Law.  Correspondence.  Book-keeping.  EAglish.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Fi.AXXiGAX  Mortimer — P,  Correspondence.  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping.  Penmanship. 

L),  Religion.  English,  Arithmetic. 
1'i.axxr;.\x  Aethtr — P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic. 
G-VROVi  Charles  ,T. — P.  Commercial  Law.  Pennian.sbip. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
Gaynor  Hubert  E. — P,  Penmanship. 

D.  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence.  Book-keeping.  Religion,  English.  .Vrithmetic. 
HiiKRiGAN  Edward  M. — P,   Penmanship. 

D,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence,  Book-keeping,  Religion,  English.  Arithmetic. 
Kennedy  John  R.  —  P,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  English. 

D.  Religion. 
KiLEY  William  J. — P,  Commercial  Law.  Book-keeping.  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic. 
KiRCHNEE  Willi.'VM  H. — P,  Commercial  Law.  Book-keeping.  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  .\rithmetic. 
Laffey  Frank  X. — P,  Book-keeping,  Arithiuetic.  Penmanship. 

D.  Religion,  English. 
Mlrphy  Joseph  M. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic. 
Mullen  Tho:(Ias — P,  Correspondence.  Commercial  Law.  Religion.  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic. 
McCabe  John — P,  Commercial  Law.  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 

McCann  Willi.v.m  .'<. — P.  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  .\rithmetic.  Peuman- 
.ship. 

D,  Religion. 
Rahe  Albert  M. — 1',  Commercial  Law,  Book-keejiing,  Correspondence,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
RiHN  Theodore  L. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping.  Correspondence.  Penmanship. 

I),  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Reilly  Frederick — P,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
Ryan  Stephen  A. — P.  Commercial  Law.  P.ook-keeping,  Correspondence,  .Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 

Shea   Thomas  M. — P,  Conunen-ial  Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion. 

St.\ck  Edw.vrd  J.  —  P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping.  .Vrithmetic.  Penman.ship. 
D,  Religion. 

UXGER  Joseph  J. — P,  Book-keeping.  Correspondence.  Commercial  Law.    Penman.ship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Religion. 
Unger  Sigisjiuxd  E.—  P,  .Vrithmetie. 

I),  Religion. 
Walsh  Morris  A. — V,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmansliip. 

I),  Commercial  Law,  Religion.  Arithmetic. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

B.MM(i.\ERTNEU  JOSEPH— P.  Latin,  Greek,  English. 

I).  Freiu-h,  Geinian.  .Vlgehra,  Geometry,  Chemistry.  Church  History.  History. 
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I'.UKNT  Albert  S. — V,  C4reek,  Germau,  English,  Algebra,  Geometvv.  Cliarch  History. 

D,  Latin,  French,  History,  Chemistry. 
KuoST  Vincent  A. — P,  Germau,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  French.  Church  History,  Englisl],  History,  Chemistry. 
(Jii.LESPiE  P.\TRICK  A. — P,   German,  Church    History,    English,    History,    Algebra,    tfeometry. 

Chemistry. 
(iKiNENWwi.ii  John  K. — P,  D,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Church  Hi-story,  English,  History, 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistrj', 
IvlLl.MEYER  Hp;rm.\n  J. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Church  History,  English,  History,  Chemistry. 
iMcEli.igott  William  J. — P,  Greek,  CJermau,  English. 

D,  Latin,  Church  History,  History,  Algehra,  Cxeometry,  Chemistry. 
o'Hare  David — P,  Cxreek,  Church  History,  English,  Geometry. 

D,  Latin,  French,  German,  History,  Chemistry. 
SiH.VEFEE  Louis  J. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Church  History,  Chemistry. 

D,  French,  History,  English,  Algebra,  Geometry. 
.SoHALZ  Geokge  ,T. — P.  German,  French,  Church  History,  History,    .\lgebra,   Geometry,   Chemis- 
try. 
AValkee  William  O. — P,  .Algebra. 

D.  Latin,  Greek.  German,  French,  Church  History,  History,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

Collins  Thomas  J. — P,  D,  Ijatin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
DowNES  William  J. — P,  French. 

D,  Latin,  tJreek,  German,  Church  History,  History,  English,  .\lgebra.  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
KossLER  August  M. — P,  Latin,  (ireek.  Chemistry. 

D,  Church  History. 
.\L\HER  Patrick  E. — P,  Latin,  Algebra,  Chemistry. 

D,  Greek,  Church  History. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

I'.HAnY  James  L.  — P,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Philosopho,  ilechauics,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
IInright  John  F. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Philosophy. 

D,  Goometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 
l-'ixNEY  Charles  D,^P,  Ijatin,  Cxreek. 

D,  Philosophy,  French,  Mechanics,  Cxeometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 
GARRiCiAN.  Joseph  J. — P,  Latin,  Cireek,  French,  CJeometry. 

D,  Philo.sophy,  German,  llechanics.  Natural  Philosophy. 
Halabueda  Joseph  F. — P,  Latin,  French,  Philo.sopby,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy. 

D,  Cxeometry, 
KuupiNSKi  Michael  A. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mechanics. 

D,  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 
.Meyee  Leo  L. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Philosoi^hy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
-Mc'Vean  John  A. — P,  Greek. 

D,  Latin,  Mechanics,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Uesmeroski  Nor.  J. — P,  Latin. 
i;udolph  Charles  C— P,  Latin.  Mechanics. 

D,   Philosophy,  German,  French,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Wrenx  Thomas  A. — P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Mechanics,  Geometry. 

D,  Natural  Philosophy. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

.McCarthy"  E.  J.  — P,  German. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Analytical  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy 
McGarey  Michael  A.— P,Greek,  French,  Analytical  Geometry. 

D,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy. 
O'Neil  James  F. — P,  Latin,  tJraek,  French,  Mechanics,  Analytical  Geometry. 

D.  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Koss  Kiiueet  a. — P,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mechanics. 

U,  Latin.  Philosophy,  Analytical  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 

N.  B.     The  names  of  students  who  were  absent  from  the  e-tamination,  or  who  failed  to  pass, 
are  not  given  in  the  above  list. 
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The  Third  Term. 


It  i>  iiiiw  a  niatti.T  of  certainty  that  in  tlie  course  of  the  spring  a\i(l  early  sum" 
nier  one  of  the  two  streets  adjoining  the  College  property  will  be  opened  uji  by  the 
i.'ity  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  not  been  linally  decided  whether  Cooper  or  Shingiss 
street  shall  be  taken,  but  when  this  matter  is  settled,  work  will  begin  at  once.  This 
will  lie  a  vei-y  aci-eptalde  measure  to  all  connected  with  the  College  as  it  will  render 
the  institution  anil  its  surroundings  more  convenient  of  access  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  city. 

St.  P.\ti;icic"s  Day  was  duly  observed  at  the  College.  The  students  attended 
Ma>s  in  the  morning  at  which  the  Rev.  Father  ^Murphy  preached  upon  the  life  and 
virtues  of  Ireland's  Apostle.  The  afternoon  was  given  free.  In  the  evening  a 
formal  celebration  was  held  in  thi'  Old  City  Hall.  The  great  event  iif  the  occasion 
was  the  lei-ture  on  the  ■' Memories  of  'OS."  delivered  by  the  Rev.  President.  A 
large  audience  of  almost  tw(.i  thousand  [lerstms  drank  in  for  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  the  tf-rvid  elo(|Uence  of  the  well  known  Rev.  ( )rator.  The  greatest  enthu- 
-iasm  niarked  the  celefiration  of  the  evening.  The  programme  will  be  noticed  in 
detail  in  its  place. 

A  xi-:w  hand  ball  alley  has  f)een  erected.  The  growing  nundiers  of  the  devo- 
tees of  this  excellent  spxirt  rendered  this  addition  desirable.  Our  Rev.  President, 
always  alive  to  fhe  welfare  of  the  students,  at  once  saw  and  remedied  this  growing- 
want. 

TiiK  Forty  IIoui's"  r'e\'otion  was  held  in  the  College  Chaiiel  during  the  first 
week  of  ^lareh.  Every  class  made  special  visits  in  a  liody  on  each  of  the  three 
I  lays  and  in  tlie  Chapel,  even  outside  of  school  hours,  there  was  always  a  goodly 
nunifier  of  the  students  of  the  several  categories.  The  ceremony  closed  with 
si.ilemn  Benediction  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Friday  of  the  month.  The  stu- 
dents had  in  the  morniug  appiroached  the  Holy  Table  in  a  body. 

The  health  record  for  the  year  continues  and  the  Intirmary  is  sadly  idle.  The 
-iek  room  and  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  Bluff  are  evidently  not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  the  latter,  supjjorted  by  the  skilled  artists  of  the  College  cuisine,  have 
gained  pre-eminent  sway.  '\\'ith  the  advent  of  the  summer's  mildness  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  spirit  of  health  and  youthful  vigor  will  continue  to  abide  among  us 

The  customary  Lenten  Exercises  were  sedulously  ol.iserved  in  the  College  dur- 
ing the  past  Holy  Season.  The  Devotion  of  the  A^"ay  of  the  Cross  Avas  held  pub- 
licly every  Friday  evening.  During  the  month  of  March,  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  was  given  on  each  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  St.  -Joseph. 
Several  of  the  Rev.  Professors,  including  Rev.  Father  Murphy,  Father  McDermott, 
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Father  Lee,  and  Fatlier  Gililin.  were  engaged  in  delivering  eourses  of  Lenten  Ser- 
mons in  varidiis  cliurclies  thrduglidut  the  fity  and  its  environs. 

A.\i)-]'j[i:i{  step  lias  l)een  taken  to  diversity  the  pleasure  of  recreation  hours. 
This  tinie  the  -Junior  Boarders  ai'e  the  exclusively  favored  ones.  A  new  billiard 
room  and  recreation  liall  has  liecn  (■(inimodiously  fitted  up  for  them,  and  no  senior 
dare  appear  within  these  guarded  jirecincts.  The  -lunicirs  amply  avail  themselves 
of  these  increased  sources  of  amusement,  and  tlieir  apjireciation  of  the  good  work 
is  l)est  seen  in  the  wholesome  use  they  make  of  their  advantages. 

Thk  last  traces  of  the  old  camjius  <if  '97  and  every  vestige  of  the  skating  pond 
have  l_)Qen  oliliterated,  and  the  grounds  are  now  lieing  put  into  condition  for  base 
ball.  Everything  promises  a  good  seastm,  and  eeitaiidy  the  grounds  in  their 
present  condition  are  hardly  to  be  eipialled  in  this  section  nf  the  State.  Tlicy  are 
unanimously  i)ronounced  the  best  in  the  city. 

The  Easter  Recess  began  on  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  all  the  students  on 
that  morning  received  Holy  Ccunmunidn.  l*]aster  jMonday,  which,  according  to  old 
traditions,  has  alwaj^s  been  the  holiday  of  the  scholastic  year  at  the  College,  was, 
as  usual,  duly  observed.      Classes  were  resumed  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Concerts  are  e\-ery  (|Uiirlcr  l)ecoming  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  The  3'oung  musicians  have  tal<en  with  great  zest  to  the  eom])osi- 
tions  of  the  great  masters  of  the  exquisite  art,  and  it  is  now  the  ijuestion  who  can 
furnish  the  liest  rendition  of  the  way.  The  api)roa(h  of  the  sunnncr  evenings  is 
almost  to  be  lamented  as  it  brings  tln'  iliscontinuance  of  the  concerts  and  the  still- 
ness of  '' music's  golden  tongue, "  which  made  so  many  evenings  haii]iy  during 
the  cold  and  dreary  wintei'.  The  Symphony  Cluli.  in  its  short  career,  lias  made 
quite  a  name  for  itself. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  taken  in  h:inils  the  management,  in  part,  of  the 
athletics  of  next  year.  The  members  of  the  eonniiittee  to  whom  this  matter  has 
been  confided,  liave  been  iluring  the  jiast  weeks  working  energetically,  yet  at  the 
same  time  very  quietly  at  measures  calculateil  to  liring  about  n  full  realization  of 
their  sanguine  hoi)es  as  to  jiutting  Pittsburg  College  in  a  more  prominent  position 
in  the  athletic  world.  The  fruits  of  their  labor  w\\\  not  be  long  forthcoming,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exertions  (.)f  the  ,\ssociation  will  be  rewarded  with  de- 
served success. 

'With  the  excej)tion  of  a  lialf-day  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick  and  one  other, 
there  wiTe  no  free  days  to  break  tlie  monotony  of  si-hool  life  during  the  past  term. 
However, ^there  was  really  no  drsire  toi'  thi'in  inanifisted  by  the  students.  The 
return  of  ■' summer's  ri|Miiiiii;  breath  "  -will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  with  it  also  some 
i'ew  days  of  leisure. 

Tni'-,  l'\'ast  of  the  .Vnnunciation  was  eelelirated  witli  .High  Mass  at  which  all 
the  students  were  present.  Pvev.  Father  Murphy  |ireaclied  an  eloquent  sermon. 
The  day  was  also  the  twenty-lifth  anniversary  of  tin'  reception  of  two  of  the  Kev. 
Professors,  Fathers  Hehir  and  Lee  into  the  Order.  This  latter  event  was  kept  very 
quiet,  and  it  was  only  late  that  the  fact  became  known. 

St.  .JosKrn's  Day.  which  has  always  been  a  special  feast  day  in  the  College, 
was  observed  with  the  usual  religious  solemnities.  As  it  fell  on  Saturday,  how- 
ever, but  few  ()(  the  dav  students  were  in  attendance. 
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Politics  and  Our  Public  Schools, 

n^iiic  puUlie  selidol  system  nl'  the  I'liitcd  States  is  uiu'  of  wiiicli  the  American 
citizen  can,  from  many  points  of  view,  feel  proiid.  It  lias  developed 
and  t;ro\vn  with  liis  eountry  till  at  leuji'tli  its  name  has  hccome  a  synonym  for  all 
tliat  is  American.  In  its  origin  ami  the  end  and  imrpose  of  its  existence  it  is 
.\merican  first  and  last.  And.  inlierent  as  it  wt-w  in  th(>  \-ery  constitution  of  our 
advernment,  the  success  or  failui-e  with  which  it  is  attended  will  lie  reflected  in  the 
conditions  of  that  government  itself  and  determine  to  a  great  degree  the  future  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  its  people.  Hence  it  is  that  the  true  American  citizen, 
who  has  the  interest  and  welfare  of  liis  coiuitry  constantly  at  heart,  will  stop  and 
consider  well  how  important  a  ipiestion  the  topic  of  national  education  really  is. 
He  will,  as  I'ar  as  lies  in  his  power,  endeavor  to  counteract  any  influences  soever 
which  mav  tend  to  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  oiu'  system  of  education,  and 
which,  liv  thus  weakening  the  fundamental  hasis  of  our  government — which  our 
puhlie  school  system  can  lie  fitly  termed — come  eventually  to  tindermine  the  very 
existence  of  our  constitution  and  government  itself. 

Tliat  our  puhlie  school  system  hetrays  signs  of  weakness  and  imperfection,  no 
one  will  gainsay.  But.  after  all.  this  discovery  adds  little  to  our  store  of  knowl- 
edse,  since  th.e  iirinciple  still  holds  that  imperfection  is  a  characteristic  mark  of 
hmuan  afiairs.  d'he  fountain  and  source  of  these  evils,  however,  can  he  sought 
ottt  ;  tlieir  existence  prohed  ;  and.  if  jiossible.  a  remedy  proiiosed  the  practice  of 
which  may  tend  to  iliminate  them  and  liring  our  system  to  the  realization  of  a 
higher  standard  of  jierfection. 

When  Ave  consider  the  evil  circumstances  attending  many  (if  our  public  schools 
to-day.  We  see  how  strikingly  the  lianeful  influences  of  jiolitical  corruption  are  made 
manifi'st.  From  the  corruption  of  state  affairs  in  themselves,  the  corruption  of 
those  institutions  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the  state,  naturally  follows  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  presence  of  political  corruption  in  our  government  has 
found  its  way  into  tlic  system  of  our  ptthlic  schools. 

An  examination  of  our  public  school  system  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  there 
exists  no  connnon  foitndation  for  the  schools  of  the  country  collectively  viewed. 
The  management  of  the  schools  is  placed  by  law  in  the  hairds  of  the  government 
officials — not  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  howexer,  liut  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  of  each  separate  state.  Throughout  all  tlie  states  of  the  republic  the 
same  system — with  possibly  a  i'cw  slight  deviations — is  practically  adhered  to.  at 
least  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  all  alilc  to  attribute  ]iolitical  corrujition  in  our 
public  school  system,  wherever  it  is  found,  to  the  close  connection  that  exists  lic- 
tween  the  management  of  this  system  and  that  of  the  political  government.  But 
oiu'  pulilic  schools  are  even  more  independent  of  one  another  than  this.  Even  in 
the  same  state  we  find  the  successes  attained  in  one  city  far  surpiassing  those  of 
another,  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  each  city,  town  or  borough  in  the  State 
looks  after  the  education  and  culture  of  the  children  of  its  own  separate  comnui- 
nitv.  From  each  distinct  precinct  of  the  munici[iality  the  i|Ualified  \-oters  elect 
<lirectors  or  controllers  whose  ditty  it  is  to  attend  to  all  local  afiairs  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  schools.  In  their  hands  as  a  liody  are  placed  such  resjion- 
sible  duties  as  the  election  of  suiierintendents  and  of  ti-acliers — in  a  word  it  is  in 
these  directors  that  all  state  power  of  management  is  virtually  vested. 

-This   arrangement   is  not  without  its  distinct  advantages,  for  a  healthy  emula- 

■  tion  very  often  siirings   uji   among  the  school   managers  of  different  communities 

aid  the  spirit  of  ambition  that  incites  the  controllers  of  one  school  district  to  liring 

the  condition  of  their  schools  to  a   higher  basis  than   is  found  in  the  neighboring 

town,  is,  as  a  rule,  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.   Aside  from  this  slight 
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ach-antagc.  however,  we  see  under  the  present  system  how  extremely  easj'  it  is  for 
political  corruption  to  liecome  a  reality.  When  the  politii's  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
have  fallen  intn  ill-repute,  the  successive  corruptiun  uf  the  separate  municipalities 
is  the  natural  sequence  ;  and  when  this  corruption  has  entered  the  narrow  confines 
of  a  single  city  the  spoliation  very  often  liecomes  too  limited  for  the  vast  army  of 
rapacious  despoilers,  and  the  management  of  the  schools  falls  an  easy  prey  to  tlie 
scheming  concoctions  of  these  parasites.  The  [lositinn  nl'  director  or  controller, 
heretofore  coveted  merely  as  a  stepping  st(jne  to  local  lionor.s,  now  l>eeomes  tlie 
object  of  i)arty  gain.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  direct  remuneration  for  tlie  successful 
candidate  himself,  hut  his  election  and  suV)sequcnt  voice  in  the  nninagement  of  our 
schools  is  a  jiaramount  issue  with  the  party  princiides  which  he  strives  to 
maintain.  It  is  in  tlie  possessi<.)n  of  such  power  as  the  selectiop  of  superintendents 
and  school  teachers,  and  the  sanction  given  to  measures  oi'  so  salutary  Ijut  extrav- 
ao-aiit  a  nature  as  the  one  recently  enacted  in  our  own  state  which  provided  for  a 
slate  ajijjropriation  n\'  five  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  to  supply  the  schools 
with  free  text  hooks,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  clandestinely  provided  that  the 
school  trade  arising  from  this  measure  should  lie  monopolized  by  a  clique  of  poli- 
ticians— it  is  in  such  fields  that  the  jiuny  school  director  and  on  a  higlier  scale  the 
C'ountv  and  State  Su]ierintenclents  become  telling  quantities  in  the  man- 
agement of  nmuiciiial  and  state  politics.  These  controllers  ami  directors,  who. 
owing  to  the  degradation  of  machine  imlitics.  very  often  represent  a  comparativdv 
inferior  grade  of  society,  enlist  in  the  local  political  fights  under  the  standards  of 
their  party  leaders,  and  loyalty  to  party  princiiiles  is  expected  in  return  for  thuir 
election,  and  fur  the  good  of  the  organizatiou  to  which  by  this  time  they  Iiave  be- 
come important  acquisitions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  loyalty  is  obtained. 
Their  "pull"  tliey  use  in  i)ro(atring  the  paying  positions  in  the  schools  for  such 
and  such  only  as  can  in  return  either  of  themselves  or  thrinigh  their  connections 
be  beneficial  to  tlic  political  organization  whidi  has  risen  to  power  and  which, 
conformably  to  the  principle.  "To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils."  they  are  bent  on 
using,  regardless  of  all  patriotic  spirit  in  furthering  their  own  selfish  interests 
and  aims. 

The  ileferls  found  in  our  [luMic  scliool  system  to-day,  tlieii  arise  lr<im  the  con- 
nection ol'  that  system  with  state  jiolitics.  When  cornqit  parties  have  risen  to 
power,  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  the  welfare  of  the  schools  is  greath- 
endangereil.  as  seen  from  the  way  in  whicli  the  directors  and  controllers  of  tin- 
system  arc  inllueiiccd  liy  partisan  alliliation.  1  n  the  selection  of  school  teachers 
and  the  like,  competency  and  merit  give  way  to  political  interest.  The  question 
of  appointment  hinges  nol  upon  intellectual  aeqttirements  or  abilities,  as  it  proj)- 
erl\-  should,  liut  upon  the  (|Ucstion  of  party  prinei])lcs.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
liolitieian  nuilces  this  power  the  means  to  an  end  and  liuilds  tip  his  jiersonal  polit- 
ical strength  at  the  expense  of  his  tidlow  man's  dearest  interest.  The  communitv 
is.  of  course,  the  real  loser  in  the  end,  in  so  far  as  her  no))lcst  institution  is  [ilaceil 
ill  tlie  hands  of  incompetent  iiersons  :  and  it  is  intrinsically  impossible  for  an\- 
institution,  foundiMJ  on  siali  an  essentially  defeeti\-e  basis  to  meet  with  present 
pi'ospcrity  ami   to  carry  out  sueeessftilly  the  true  end   of  its  existence, 

'flic  old  saying,  ■■/,(/  rrili(iiif  est  ai.-;,;,  Vurt  fsl  ilifficili"  is,  Jiowever,  a  eood 
maxim  for  the  clitic  to  keep  before  his  mind.  It  is  indee  1  an  easv  matter  to  dis- 
co\-ci-  Haws  in  any  system  which  is  founded  wholly  and  entii-cl\-  iqion  human 
agencies.  Kilt  it  is  (piilc  another  thing  to  pmiiosc  means  whereliy  these  evils  niav 
be  riiiu'dicd.  I'o  Ircc  our  public  schools  I'roin  tlie  effects  of  political  corruption 
many  reiiic.lies  have  bcc'ii  pro]iose.l  and  tried,  but  nearly  all  havi'  been  found 
wanting,      'flicy  have  utterly  failed  to  obtain  the  results  desired  :   and  in  the  mean 
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timr  (luv  puMir  selmul:,  avr  fouml  in   a   deiiluralilc  (.■ondition    in  which  tJicy  .sreiii 
(Icstineil  tn  I'cniain. 

Ill  s(inii'  ol'  oui'  cities  the  law  has  liciai  cnai'ti'd  and  cdntiniially  practiced 
\\licrehy  tlic  clt-ction  nl'tlic  snpcrintcndcnt  is  decided  liy  the  suHVaiiC  el' the  pe(i]ile 
at  lari;-e,  the  earuhdates  enlisting;-  undei-the  cdIoi' ol'  sdnie  party  liaiuicr — and  cm 
tlie  sueeesstul  candidate  at  electinn  tile  resiionsilile  duty  oftlie  selectidU  of  teachers 
devolves.  Thus  we  see  how  tlie  powers  of  the  directors  sent  from  each  district  of 
the  nninicipality  are  greatly  restrictcil  and  \\o\\  t]ii>  ipiestion  of  corruption  is  appa- 
rently si)l\-ed  ;  while  in  realit\-  it  is  luit  a  translei-  of  pii\\-er  in  which  the  schools 
are  in  no  way  heneliteil  ;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  in  most  cases  for  om'  [lolitical 
"shar|is"  to  corrupt  this  newly  elected  su|)erintcnilciil  himself,  if  he  is  not  afreadv 
contaminated,  as  it  was  previously  to  corrupt  tlic  directoi's  and  contrullei's  sent 
h'oni  tlie  separate  districts.  However,  this  cliaimc  has  met  with  great  success  in 
manv  places  anil  so  anxious  have  the  ]ieople  hccome  to  [(reserve  the  [lurit v  of  ihiar 
schools  that  they  lun'c  re|ieatcdly  shown  at  election  time  how  easy  a  matter  it  is  to 
eliniinate  the  more  palpahle  evils  of  such  a  system  wheii  the  will  of  the  people  has 
lieen  worked  u[i  to  a  high  [pitch  of  o[i[(osition.  In  Indianaiiolis  this  s[iirit  became 
so  universal  that  the  [)i'0[ile  elected  a  conscientious  and  comiietent  sn[ieriiiten(leiit 
during  several  successive  terms  of  oHiee — and  that  too  in  o|)[)ositi(.)n  to  the  [lolitical 
tvrants  of  the  city.  .\  [)eculiar  incident,  however,  connected  \\itli  the  e\eiit  is  that 
at  this  very  time  when  the  [U'0[(le  were  an.xious  to  rid  their  schools  of  political 
corruption  and  kee[i  them  pure,  they  actually  elected  the  candidates  of  the  corru[it 
[lartv  to  other  olKees — thus  in\-oh-ing  a  great  I'ontradiction.  It  goes  to  show  li-om 
this  exam[ile  that  where  the  iici)|ile  arc  determined  to  rid  tliemsel\-es  of  mis. 
management  no  jiower  on  earth  can  |ire\"ent  them  from  carrying  out  the  olijeet  of 
their  ilesires.  While  this  exam[ile  shows  ns  that  the  election  of  sejiai'ate  sn[)erin- 
tendents  [lossesses  its  adx'antages,  it  does  not  always  meet  with  the  same  results 
that  attended  it  in  the  <aty  mentioned — in  I'act  this  was  hut  an  exee[(tion  to  the 
general    rule. 

The  next  [)ro[iosition  jiut  forward  to  eliminate  the  baneful  influences  of  pioli- 
ties  from  our  seliools  is  to  se[iarate  our  [lublic-  school  system  entii'ely  from  govern- 
ment attairs.  This  method  seems  to  be  the  oidy  [ilansibli'  one  left  o[)en  to  inirsue 
ill  order  to  do  away  coin[)letel3'  witli  politics  a\  liicli  at  [iresent  are  imbedded  in  the 
organization  itself  This,  howe\'er,  brings  us  into  a  more  serious  matter  for  it 
draws  into  ipicstion  the  \'ery  laws  u(  the  go\criinient,  and  from  the  [irinci[ile  that 
all  eliange  is  detrimental,  the  jiro|iosal  \\ill  meet  \\\\\i  great  o[i[iosition.  New  laws 
would  naturally  succeed  the  afiolition  of  our  old  school  statutes,  and  it  would  be 
a  question  whether  even  at  this  rate  the  system  would  be  free  from  corru[itioii.  \\'e 
know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  what  is  known  in  [lolitical  circles  as  '■working 
around  the  laws."  ^Ve  have  an  intm'esting  example  of  this  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  sometimes  ha[ipens  that  when  politicimis  are  called  u[.)on  to  rendei'  an  account 
of  the  expenses  incurred  to  obtain  election  to  certain  oHice,  they  [dace  their  ex- 
[3enses  at  an  extremely  hnv  figure,  wlii'ii  it  is  tmi\crsally  kii(n\n  that  they  have 
undergone  enormous  ex[iense  to  acipiire  the  object  of  their  political  canvass.  The 
law  requires  that  a  candidate  for  some  oHices  cannot  ex|ieiid  more  than  a  certain 
sum,  it  is  trite,  but  it  does  not  jirohiliit  the  free  and  ready  outlay  of  cash  on  the 
[)art  of  the  candidate's  legion  of  friends,  and  e\'en  the  [lolitical  candidate  himself, 
in  no  way  scru[)ulous,  will  otten  look  n[ioii  his  cain[iaign  funds  as  a  mere  means  o[' 
social  intercourse.  ^leanwhile  the  law  lias  been  circumvented  or  "'worked  around" 
— a  recent  examjile  of  whicli  we  have  in  the  following  inci<lent.  Alter  a  long  and 
hard  fight  for  Congress  in  one  of  the  western  states  in  which  the  respt'ctive  candi- 
dates for  otfi-ce  are  known  to  have  personally  expended  large  sums  for  piolitical  pur. 
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poses,  the  successful  candidate  lawfully  depused  that  he  expended  three  dollars 
and  sixty-eight  cents,  in  liis  late  canvass  fur  otiice.  (Jf  course  every  one  looked 
upon  this  as  a  luige  joke  ;  Imt  what  c<iuld  lie  done? 

Thus,  then,  in  tlie  construction  of  new  laws  for  the  ]iurpose  of  weakenin.ii' 
])olitical  conti-ol.  it  lieconics  a  deliatahle  question  as  to  whetlier  or  not  laws  cuuld 
Vie  estalilished  which  wiuild  he  suHiciently  far-i-cachini;  in  their  ellects  :  and  till 
su<'h  have  made  their  appearance  and  [irnvcd  hy  practice  tlieir  efficacy,  we  can 
scarcelv  supimrt  sudi  a  theory  in  wliich  a  c(>iii|,li'tc  rcno^•ntion  of  onr  scliool  laws 
is  projiosed. 

Tlien.  aiiain.  we  should  not  he  content  with  releasing  the  schools  alone  from 
the  lianeful  intlucnce  of  pohtics.  hut  we  shoidd  go  one  step  highci'  and  hegin  a 
crusade  against  the  corruption  that  has  creiit  in  u.pon  oui' government  itself  It  is 
scarcely  possihle  that  success  \\didd  attend  eithci-  of  the  two  ]ilausilile  remedies 
already  mentioned,  hut  with  a  little  extra  energy  addc(l  to  tlie  great  lalior  whicli 
the  advancenuait  of  eithei-  o|'  tliese  tlieories  would  re(|uii-c.  we  could  stiike  a  hl(j\\ 
at  the  \-erv  soiu-cc  and  foundation  of  this  great  domestic  evih  and,  in  the  event  of 
success,  the  pui'ity  of  oui'  piiMic  school  system  would  retui'ii  -with  the  puritj''  of  oui- 
jiolitics.  It  is  not  the  laws  and  statutes  of  oui'  schools  and  of  our  government  that 
are  at  fault:  it  is  the  class  of  individuals  who  ha\'e  risen  up  to  administer  these 
hnvs  ^^■lu■n  l)emostliencs  was  i-ailing  against  the  con-U|iting  iuHuenee  of  the 
Athenian  politicians  he  had  the  same  political  corrujition  to  oppose  as  we  lja\-e  to 
dial  with  to-(lay.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  example  of  lanv  history  I'c- 
peats  itself  tlian  tlie  omnipresence  ol' tliis  evil,  and  we  miglit  add  that  it  is  little  less 
than  imjjossilile  to  exteriidnate  it  completely.  in  his  I  )e  Corona.  Demostlienes 
gives  us  the  only  remedy  with  ^vhich  it  can  he  met  ancl  eomjuereil  anil  that  is  h\- 
the  ''activity  of  great  men."  ■■For  to  all  mankind  the  end  of  life  is  death.''  ex- 
claims Demosthenes,  ■■tjiough  one  keep  one's-self  shut  up  in  a  closet  ;  hut  it  he- 
comes  liravc  men  to  strive  always  lor  honor,  with  good  hope  hefore  them,  and  to 
endure  courageously  whatever  the  1  )eity  onlains.  "  and  elsewhere  ■■  to  act  rather 
than  speak  is  the  true  measure  of  good  citizenship." 

It  is  to  this  principle  that  \vc  must  turn  in  our  present  difficulty  if  we  \visli 
to  <a^own  our  ett'oi'ts  with  success.  Truly  great  and  nohle  men  must  he  enlisted  in 
the  crusade  against  politii'al  ciirrti[ition,  and  not  only  enlisted  hut  urged  to  take  an 
active  pai^t  ill  the  struggle,  Their  activity  must  he  manifested  at  all  times  ami 
places,  and  they  must  not  he  content  \vith  oei-asional  and  tenlporar^■  advantages. 
From  mo\-ements  ot'  this  natui^e  it  often  liappiais  that  new  p(.ilitical  parties  spring 
up  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause,  and,  meeting  with  success  in  the  heginning  of  their 
existence,  succeed  in  raising  our  constitutional  gm-ernment  from  its  political  degra- 
dation. ISut  alas  I  no  sooner  have  the  founders  of  this  iiev,'  movement  passed  awav 
tlian  their  successors — as  is  so  otteii  the  case  in  other  human  affairs — relaiise  into 
the  former  \ices  that  tainted  our  jiolitics  and  the  state  of  our  government  is  once 
inoi'c  thro\\n  into  a  deplorahle  condition.  The  partv  ■wliicli  had  its  oria^in  on  the 
hasis  of  sui'h  pati^iotic  primajiles  excntually  heeomes  ripe  to  corruption  :  anil  in 
time  gives  way  to  the  inroads  of  another  partisan  mmemcnt.  and  tlius  ''corrtiplin 
iiiiiiix  rsf  ijf'iin-iifiii  (iltiriiis  " — the  corruption  of  one  partv  i;-ives  rise  to  the  apiiear- 
anci'  of  another. 

Heni'c  it  heeomes  e\ident  lnnv  expedient  it  is  for  great  men  not  onlv  to  he- 
come  actix'c  in  the  cause  of  national  jiatriotism  hut  to  remain  so  at  all  times. 
,\cti\it}-  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  those  who  have  placed  themselves 
at  the  licad  of  our  municipalities,  and  the  strong  positions  thcv  hold  must 
he.'  assailed  in  turn  with  the  powerful    weapon  of  aeti\-it\-, 

'I'ill  I'rovidcnce  has    hlcst   the   country  with  a  class  of  great   and  patriotic  men 
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whose  watchword  will  he  ' "activity,"  wv  can  scarcely  exj)ect  to  shake  off  the  terri- 
I'le  curse  of  political  corruption,  which  has  assailed  our  government  on  all  sides, 
and  to  re-estahlisli  a  spirit  of  jiatriotisui  and  honor  in  that  unvcrnuicnt  and  in  the 
management  of  its  national  system  of  education. 

J/.    .1.    M-Giiiri/, 


The  Psych;ology  of  flristotle. 

n    HE   pursuit   and   de\-cloiinient  of  philosoi)hical   knowledge  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  imperishable  glories  of  Greek  civilizatimi.  as   well   as  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  human   genius.      Tagaii   philosoj)hy  attained  its  jicr- 
fcction  in  the  age  of  Saerates.  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Socrates,  as  Aristotle  says  in  his  Metaphysics,  laid  the  endurahlc  foundation 
of  philcsophical  knowledge  in  his  doctrine  of  universals.  It  was  he  who  first  ac- 
customed men  to  the  emhodiment  of  general  conceptions  in  definitions  ohtaineil 
through  indut'tion  and  analogy.  iMuhracing  Socrates'  theory  of  unix'crsals.  Plato 
differed  fundamentally  from  Aristotle  in  the  use  whicli  he  made  of  them.  Plato 
sought  to  make  the  universal  the  medium  througli  \vhicli  to  gain  the  knowledge  oi 
individual  ohjects.  This  method  of  procedure  imparted  to  his  wliole  system  ot 
]>hilosophy  an  air  of  the  deepest  ahstraction  from  \\hieh  the  more  practical  mind 
of  Aristotle  instinctively  held  aloof  (Uiided  liy  his  lox'c  of  the  concrete  and  useful 
Aristotle  sought  to  correct  the  false  notions  which  Plato  liad  unwittingly  instilled 
into  men's  nnuil  and  to  show  that  there  does  not  really  exist  the  impassal.ile  gulf 
lictween  the  woi'ld  of  sense  and  that  of  thouiiht,  which  I'lato's  doctrine  would 
imply. 

Insteatl  of  striving  to  read  tlie  indi\'idual  through  the  uni\-ersal  as  Plato  had 
done.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  particular  the  means  of  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  universal.  It  is  this  less  ahstrai't  and  more  satisfactory  and 
practical  prineiiilc  that  upholds  and  gives  its  xalue  to  .Vristotlc's  iihilosophy.  ^\■ith 
him  the  uni\-ersal  is  not  something  outside,  and  separated  from  particular  sensilde 
olijeets  :  it  is.  ratlier.  within  such  an  individual  thing  and  is  to  he  prcdii'ated  of  it 
as  we  find  expressed  in  both  the  Metaphysical  and  I'cri   I'snrlic-: 

The  syllogism,  in  the  .J/(((///f/r((  or  Logic,  is  the  lirst  practical  exenjplitication 
of  this  principle.  So  all  through  the  Pi'ri  l^m-Jir^  we  find  the  same  underlying 
theory  guiding  his  concepition  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties. 

Aristotle  arrives  at  his  definition  of  the  soul  thi'ough  the  [irocess  mapped  out 
in  his  physics,  acciirding  to  St.  Thomas'  statement,  namely  a  rdiiiiiiiiiiilni.s  <id  miitim 
lyimnmniii.  E\'ery  living  body,  he  says,  is  a  sulistance,  one  moreover  neces.sarily 
eoni]iosite  in  its  nature.  As  a  li^■ing  body  it  exists  as  an  independent  subject, 
wherefore  the  soul  lieing  the  form  of  a  physical  organic  body  must  he  a  substance. 
lUit  sulistance  again  is  (irtii^  or  a  perfection.  The  soul  then  is  the  inin^  or  perfect 
realization  of  a  physical  body.  However,  (irtiis  is,  in  itself,  two-fold,  and  this 
i.listinetion  Aristotle  explains  as  corresponding  to  that  which  exists  between  the 
knowledge  wliicli  a  person  merel_y  pos.sesses  and  that  of  which  he  makes  use. 
Since  the  soul  exists  the  same  wdiether  the  body  is  asleej)  or  awake  avc  have  its  ex- 
istence well  illustrated  by  the  knowledge  wdiich  a  person  possesses  without  making 
any  apijlication  of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  applied  knowl- 
edge we  find  instanced  the  difference  obtaining  when  the  body  is  in  the  state  of 
wakefulness.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  the  term  ndas  is  employed.  It  is  what 
St.  Thomas,  in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Peri  Pmches  calls  actus  primus.    This 
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realization,  thi'vcforc,  is  only  implicit,  ami.  a.-^  St.  Thomas  (il.iserves.  Aristutk' 
niakos  thi.s  ilistim-tidii  toi-  the  |iiii-])osc  of  in\'\'<.'nting  any  coiit'iisii:)!!  lietween  actus 
thus  styk'il  iiriniii.s  and  lains  in  its  (in.linarv  siunification  of  operation. 

Tile  soul  then  is  the  principle  of  life  in  a  hody  already  li\'inw  or  in  cine  capa- 
ble of  attaining'  tu  life  It  is  the  fnrm  of  tlic  liody.  In  it  iihysieal  couditiuns 
gain  their  true  meaning  for  it  is  what  Aristotle  calls  the  mi-iia^  the  truth  of  the 
body,  lieing  tlnis  the  perfeet  realization  of  the  Ijody  it  is  the  latter's  inseperahle 
eoneoniitanf  and  in  diseussing  it,  due  regard  must  always  he  had  for  its  eorp)oreal 
envire)nment.  IleiU'c  I'lato  erre  in  attempting  to  treat  the  soul  independently  of 
its  liodily  adjunct  and  eiinsequently,  as  St.  TliDnias  says,  "he  is  not  sutheiently 
thorougli  and  explicit  in  his  doctrine.'  The  soul  and  l)0(ly,are  one,  just  as  the 
wax  and  the  ligure  made  of  it  are  one.  This  is  Aristotle's  own  eomparison,  and 
hcnee  he  insists  that  the  unity — the  n(.'eessary  essential  union  between  the  soul  and 
body  l)e  k<'|)f  prondneiith'  in  \ie\v.  This  relation  between  soul  and  body  is  one  of 
the  ehief  points  in  Aristotle's  psychology,  for  it  is  fi'oni  it  that  all  the  other  ques- 
tions of  p.syehology  take  their  color  and  inipoilancc.  The  soul  and  Ijody  form 
essentially  a  single,  eonijilete,  sulistantial  whole,  and  yet  each  is  not  \\'ithout  its 
own  spei-ilic  import.  I'^ach  is  the  olijcct  of  the  otiicr's  action  and  a  natural  de- 
pendence ol)tains  bef\veen  them. 

There  is  a  vei'y  decided  inlhicnec  i;-\erted  by  tlie  suul  upon  the  body  lieeause 
wliatc\-cr  being  the  lioily  possesses,  as  well  as  w  hate\'er  action  it  is  eapaljle  of  is 
ilue  dire(  tly  and  essentially  to  the  soul.  On  the  other  b.and  the  soul  is  not  wholly 
free  from  a  I'cciprocal  action  on  tlic  ])art  of  tin'  body.  Though  animated  liy  and 
ile]icnilent  upon  the  sotil  for  its  existence  and  .action,  tlic  liody's  inthicnci,'  uiioii 
the  soul,  llioimli  not  so  physical,  as  it  wm:.  and  direct  is.  ]iowe\-cr.  important.  It 
htriiishes  its  own  vi\-il'yinu-  principle  with  its  proper  I'omplcmcnt.  [iroviding  the 
son]  witli  the  distinct  sphere  and  inslrtnni-nts  necessary  for  the  full  pia'forniance 
of  its  n.atural  operations. 

Tlic  action  of  the  soul  is  seen  through  its  \-arious  faculties  or  ■"parts."  Hence 
.Vristotle  concludes  that  the  body  must  [lossess  organs  ur  instruments  correspond- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tin;  soid's  faculties.  In  St.  Thomas'  words:  ■■  THrti-.-iiliK 
fiiifriii  iiri/iiiiiirii III  iircrxxiii-iu  rsl  m  rnrpuri  siixr'ijiiriili:  ritinii  jii-iijitn-  (liri'i:tiis  (ijirratiinic--^ 
iiniiiiiir.  This  di\-ersity  of  physical  organs  will  ilitl'cr  according  to  the  nature  oi 
soul  ^vhich  resides  in  spi/eitic  liodies.  Hia'e  tlicn  ceiUres  the  explanation  of  the 
various  grades  ot  liiologieal  de\'elopment  which  we  obser\'e  around  us,  namelv. 
vegetative.  sensiti\-e  inid  intellectual. 

In  its  less  perfect  form,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  which  is  the  lowest  stage  of  \'ital 
acti\ity.  the  siuil  has  but  one  chief  t'aculty — nutrition.  This  single  one.  ho^vever. 
is  more  comprchcnsi\-e  and  far-reaching  than  \\v  would  at  first  imagine.  Its  func- 
tion is  thr(;c-fold  and  may  be  explaincil  by  the  nhmw  exigencies  of  life  itself  as  both 
Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  lia\-e  done. 

I  he  liist  operation  necess.ary  for  a  li\in,u  being  is  that  by  which  it  comes  into 
existence.  1 1  cuce  even  in  the  inferior  state  of  the  plant  not  only  do  we  tind  real 
lilc.  Iitit  thi'i-e  is  also  the  po\ver  of  connnnnicating  it  to  otlu'r  members  of  the 
species.  This  power  is  what  is  termed  generation.  .\llic>d  to  this  generative  ca- 
pa(aty  \vi'  observe  in  the  plant  anotlier  necessarily  incumbent  function  of  preserve 
ing  the  existence  thus  aci|nired.  anil  also  the  .additional  reijuisite  of  aei|uiring  its 
lidl  c,.m|ilcmentary  scop,' ,,f  existence  and  .action.  The  former  funetion  is  styled 
nutrition,  in  its  more  specific  sense  ;  the  latter,  .augnaaitation.  This  triple  action 
ol  the  \cLivl;itivc  sold  is  cxpi'essed  in  the  one  term  nutrition,  because  it  is  this 
Innction  that  mulciiies  all  the  workings  of  the  vegetative  creature  since  it  ]ireserves 
not  only  the  l.cin.ii  acquired  through  generation,  but  also  that  accruing  to  the  plant 
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through  augmuntation.  and  thus  it  renders  possible  the  operation  of  the  generative 
faculty.  Such  then  is  the  action  of  the  vegetative  soul  as  observed  in  the  life  and 
operations  of  the  plant. 

Ob.servation,  however,  shows  at  once  there  are  grades  of  life  and  vital  activitj- 
tliat  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  soa'l  limited  to  such  faculties  and  operations. 
Yet  even  in  tliese  higher  stages  we  cannot  tail  to  notice  functions  and  processes 
exactly  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  liehold  the  same 
growth,  the  same  development,  the  same  nutrition,  and  almost  the  same  generic 
reprodurtion.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  fundamental,  conunon  ground  of  the  higher 
and  nobler  grades  of  life,  and  the  soul,  whether  in  the  sensitive  form,  or  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  stage — the  intellectual — is  still,  even  though  but  virtually 
the  o}ierutor  of  all  these  vegetative  functions.  It  is  the  presence  of  faculties  alto" 
gether  wanting  in  the  soul  of  the  plant  that  we  find  to  be  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  each  of  these  superior  plains,  and  which  points  to  a  species  or  genus 
of  life  clearly  defined  by  the  operations  of  faculties  generically  distinct  from  one 
another.  Hence  fietween  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  that  which  observation  shows 
us  to  be  next  above  it,  namely,  the  domain  of  animal  life,  there  is  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation.  This  superior  species,  therefore,  we  term  sensitive  from  the  fact 
that  the  soul  in  this  stage  possesses,  in  addition  to  functions  pureh'  vegetative, 
others  which  are  called  sensitive.  Its  characteristic  faculty  is  sense-perception 
which  is  defined  as  the  power  of  receiving  the  forms  of  external  objects  independ- 
ent of  the  material  which  constitutes  these  objects  in  the  same  way  as  a  piece  of 
wax  will  receive  the  impression  of  a  seal  apart  from  the  metal  communicating  this 
impression. 

Yet  even  this  comparison  may  fie  misleading,  because  the  sense,  unlike  the 
wax.  does  not  remain  passive.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  receptive  capacity.  The 
soul,  immediately  ujion  the  reception  of  such  an  impression.  Itecomcs  active  and 
begins  to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  the  divers  external  l)odies. 

In  defining  sense  as  the  capacity  of  receiving  forms  of  bodies  independent  of 
their  material  composition,  Aristotle  employs  a  phraseology  equally  ajiplicable  to 
the  highest  operations  of  the  rational  soul.  This  expression  he  subsequently 
specifies  by  the  additional  idea  of  acquiring  these  forms  through  the  immediate 
agency  of  bodily  organs.  Hence  sensation  or  sense-perception  Ijecomes.  as  he 
says,  a  movement  of  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  Itody. 

The  nature  and  number  of  these  corporeal  organs,  through  wdiich  the  soul 
procures  the  forms  of  eternal  things,  are  determined  by  the  generic  divei"sity  of 
tiutward  objects  and  it  is  the  co-ordination  of  these  organs  to  the  various  genera  of 
surrounding  bodies  that  constitutes  the  faculties  called  external  senses  ;  which 
are,  according  to  Aristotle,  five  in  number.  They  are  termed  external  senses  from 
the  fact  that  the  organs  are  fixed  as  it  were  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  are 
directly  concerned  with  outward  phenomena. 

Of  these  external  senses  touch  is  the  most  elementary.  It  is  diffused  all 
through  the  body  and  is  characteristic  of  every  living  thing.  It  admits  of  various 
degrees  :  the  gradations  of  sensitive  life,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  are  discerned 
through  the  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  this  faculty.  It  is  thus  the  fundamental 
faculty  of  sensation,  lowest  in  the  plant,  highest  and  most  delicate  in  man. 

While  touch  is  thus  the  least  elevated  of  the  sensitive  faculties,  sight  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  loftiest  and  most  ennobling.  It  is  the  faculty  approaching  nearest 
to  the  intellect.  Even  in  the  animal  it  implies  most  cognition.  It  is  the  most 
prolific  channel  of  communication  to  the  imagination  and  thence  to  the  memory 
and  the  mind. 

Of   the  remaining  outward   senses,  hearing  comes   next   in   order  of  dignityi 
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being  in  some  respects  the  most  instructive  of  the  senses  and  also  the  most  dehcate. 

In  their  operations  tlie  senses  act  only  indirectly,  through  some  intermediate 
channel  of  (•(inniiunication  lietween  themselves  and  the  object.  Even  touch,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  actual  contact,  according  to  Aristotle's  opinion,  very  probably 
involves  also  some  sucli  medium. 

Of  the  olijects  that  surround  us  some  address  themselves  to  one  si^ecitic 
faculty,  some  to  the  comjilexity  of  the  senses. 

The  former,  such  as  color,  which  affects  only  the  eye  :  or  sound,  which  is 
naturally  directed  to  tlie  ear,  are  styled  by  Aristotle,  '"  special  "  objects  of  sense. 
The  latter,  which,  like  Hgure  or  motion,  are  ])erceived  liy  a  coniliination  of  senses, 
are  "common"  objects.  Besides  these  classes,  Aristotle  distinguishes  another 
kind  wliich  lie  calls  accidental  or  ■"  inferential,""  from  the  fa<-t  fliat  what  applies  to 
the  sense  is  merely  an  accidental  (juality  of  the  object,  and  it  is  from  this  that  we 
infer  the  nature  of  the  substance  underlying  the  sensible  part,  as,  for  instance, 
when  tln-dugli  the  sensation  of  white  we  come  to  know  the  person  or  thing  that  is 
white. 

.  In  uonseiiuence  of  these  external  senses,  Aristotle  avows  the  possession  by  the 
sensitive  soul  nf  otlier  faculties  which  are  internal.  Since  the  action  and  relia- 
liility  of  each  of  the  outward  senses  is  restricted  to  its  own  specific  object,  it  follows 
that  there  must  Ik-  s(jme  faculty  l>y  wliich  the  animal  feels  that  he  is  exercising 
these  outward  senses  as  well  as  to  distinguish  l)etween  the  sensations  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  any  of  these  faculties.  The  faculty  upon  which  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task  devolves  is  called  by  Aristotle  the  connnon  or  central  sense.  It 
is  the  one  which  collects  and  classifies,  as  it  were,  the  di\-erse  sensations  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs  and  thus  imparts  a  necessary  co-ordination  and  unity  to  sensitive 
action.  It  is,  in  the  sensitive  domain,  what  the  heart  is  in  the  vegetative  realm. 
The  one  is  the  centre  of  sensitive,  the  other  of  organic  life.  \Miile  the  external 
senses  are  concerned  with,  and  are  to  lie  relied  upon  only  in  connection  with  their 
respective  specific  objects,  the  final  judgment  upon  these  sensililc  objects  and  upon 
the  very  action  of  ■the  outer  senses  is  reserved  to  the-  connnon  or  internal  sense. 
Xor  in  speaking  thus  does  Aristotle  imply  any  intellectual  operation  as  the  phrase- 
ology might  seem  to  indicate.  This  operation  is  purely  a  sensitive  one,  for  Aris- 
totle innnediately  adds  tliat  since  we  oliserve  not  only  white  to  be  different  from 
black,  or  sweet  from  sour,  but  also  white  from  sweet,  and  since  when  we  distin- 
guish one  sensible  thing  from  another  we  feel  that  they  are  really  different,  it  is 
necessrtry  that  this  be  done  tlirougli  the  sense,  liecause  the  perception  of  sensible 
things,  in  as  nmch  as  they  are  really  sensible,  lielongs  to  the  faculty  of  sense. 

The  second  internal  sensitive  faculty  is  Imagination.  This  Aristotle  defines  as 
a  certain  mcncment  of  the  soul  produced  liy  an  actual  sensati<.in.  That  it  is  a 
purely  sensitive  lliculty  is  seen  from  the  fact  of  its  being  inherent  only  in  those 
living  creatures  which  are  possessed  of  outward  senses,  and  in  its  operations  it  is 
limited  to  wliat  it  has  recci\-ed  through  the  senses;  consequently  the  material  of 
its  o]ierations  is  procured  solely  from  outward  sensible  olijects. 

\\  hile  eacli  of  the  outer  senses,  as  long  as  it  is  employed  in  its  projier  sphere, 
is  rart'ly  lound  to  err  in  its  a]iiirehension,  yet  the  imagination  is  often  found  to  be 
talsc,  tor  in  itself  it  is  liable  to  any  mistake  originating  even  accidentally  in  the 
senses.  Hence,  since  it  may  be  false  even  when  its  operation  is  innnediately  con- 
sequent up<in  any  sensation  so,  as  St,  Thomas  oliserves,  it  is  even  more  exposed 
to  error  when  its  action  is  performed  in  the  absence  of  any  contemiioraneous  sen- 
sililc perce]ition  as  when,  witli  the  original  sensible  object  no  longer  present  to  the 
gaze  of  tlic  outward  faculties,  it  is  employed  in  the  re|iroduction  of  images  pre" 
^•ionsly  received. 

Imagination   is   an   im]iortant   facuhy  in   sensitive   hfe.      It    is   often  the  sole 
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sjuitle  of   the  anininl's   action   and  its   inriuenee   in   man,  especially  through   the 
efleets  of  passion,  sickness  and  frequently  in  dreams,  is  surprisingly  great. 

The  Imagination  is  the  hasis  of  anotlier  important  sensitive  faculty,  tlie  Mem- 
ory, and  it  also  provides  the  material  u|ion  whicli  tlie  Intellect  is  to  worlc.  Mem- 
ory is  detined  hv  Aristotle  in  his  Peri  Mncnuft  as  a  permanent  possession  or  preser- 
\-ation  of  an  image  which  is  tlie  representative  of  some  ohjcct  hitherto  appreliended 
liy  the  outer  senses.  This  image  it  lias  secured  from  thts.  imagination.  The  mate- 
rials pertaining  to  the  work  of  memory  are  necessarily  things  of  tlie  past.  The 
actions  of  the  soul  upon  these  things  still  bclnnging  to  the  future  or  even  imme- 
diately present  determine  another  genus  of  faculties  altogether  difterent  from  any 
iliat  have  yet  come  under  our  notice.  If  the  soul,  under  such  circumstances,  ex- 
periences a  tendency  towards  ol)jects  which  are  l>ut  jiurely  sensible  bodies,  then 
we  see  in  such  vital  operation  instances  of  what  is  called  the  sensitive  appetite. 
If  such  tendency  be  efl'ective  and  local  in  its  nature,  we  have  the  operation  of  what 
is  stvled  the  locomotive  faculty.  There  is  also  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
intellect  except  that,  in  this  instance,  the  objects  of  the  operation  are  essentially  in- 
ternal, immaterial  and  universal  in  their  nature.  This  intellectual  faculty  is  called 
the  \\"\\\.  Such  then  is  Aristotle's  idea  of  the  sensitive  S(nil  and  its  faculties  and 
iiperations. 

Mounting  a  stage  higher  we  enter  the  domain  of  rational  life  distinguished  by 
the  intellectual  soul.  Intellect,  Aristotle  defines,  as  that  faculty  liy  which  man 
thinks  and  reasons.  It  differs  from  sense  and  is  superior  to  it  in  that  it  is  not  like 
sense  confined  in  its  action  to  special  organs  or  to  individual  sensilile  bodies.  It 
has  its  own  specific  operation  and  in  their  accomplishment  the  soul  acts  wholly 
independent  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore,  in  a  manner,  altogether  untrammelled 
in  its  action,  being  free  from  the  incumlirances  either  of  outward  organs  or  sensil)le 
phenomena.  It  iloes  not  like  sense  content  itself  with  merely  exterior  qualities  ; 
it  peers  through  these  into  the  nature  and  essence  of  an  object,  for  this  itlone  can 
satisfy  it.  And  while  sense  is  constrained  to  be  content  with  the  physical,  mate- 
rial aspect  of  surrounding  phenomena,  the  intellect  or  reason  may  soar  aloft  into 
the  regions  of  the  deepest  alistractinn  and  revel  at  will  in  the  purely  ideal. 

Reason,  says  Aristotle,  is  the  source  of  tlie  first  principles  of  knowledge,  but 
though  tlius  the  originator  of  general  iileas  it  is  still  dependent  upon  sense  for  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  skillfully  to  produce  the  most  noble  and  perfecting  work 
(if  man — the  idea.  8en.se  is  the  underlying  principle  of  intellectual  ojierations. 
in  as  much  as  the  idea  itself  is  but  the  result  of  the  interpretation  and  cla.ssifica- 
tion  of  what  is  gathered  in  from  the  world  around  by  the  senses  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  mind. 

In  the  intellect  Aristotle  distinguished  two  divisions  upon  one  of  which  de- 
volves the  task  of  dealing  with  the  product  of  sensation  in  the  manner  above 
alluded  to.  This  part  Aristotle  calls  the  active  intellectual  faculty — iiUdlectus 
a(icih<.  Its  jjurpose,  as  he  himself  says,  is  to  furnish  objects  of  thought,  rendering 
sensible  phenomena  intelligil;ile  to  the  mind  and  thereby  opening  up  a  medium  of 
communication  l)etween  the  mind,  or  the  second  part,  liitcUcdu-v  passicKS  and  owt- 
ward  material  aspects,  just  as  the  sun  enables  the  eye  to  detect  its  natural  object 
color,  by  shedding  upon  the  created  universe  that  light  with'out  which  Color  would 
remain  imperceptil>le  and  the  eye  would  thus  lie  destitute  of  its  proper  object. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  performed  by  the  iiildlrctns  af/cn--<  is  to  ptit  all  the 
acijuired  material  in  a  state  ready  for  the  operation  of  the  second  part  of  the  intel- 
lect— the  passive  portion — into  which  it  is  passed  by  the  active  faculty.  The 
function  of  the  passive  division  is  the  formation  or  creation  of  the  idea.  Likethe 
.  eye  it  retains  what  lielongs  specifically  to  itself  and  employs  this  in  its  productions. 
It  is  strictly  the  domain  of  thought  and  the  iiitellectus  ngens  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
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link  connecting  it  with  world  of  sense  and  matter.  It  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
intellect  and,  as  Aristotle  says,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  body  and  destined  ulti- 
mately to  survive  the  body,  since  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  specific  operation 
it  is  independent  of  corporeal  admixture  and  aid.  It  has,  moreover,  another  in- 
herent scope  of  action  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  whence  it 
is  that  it  shall  continue  in  existence  even  after  the  body  perishes. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  intellectual  faculties,  of  Reason,  that  the  dignity  of 
man  centres.  Even  facdties  purely  sensitive,  and  which  as  such  belong  of  right 
to  the  animal,  are  found  in  man  in  a  more  elevated  and  perfect  state,  because  with 
the  animal  the  great  operating  motive  is  only  imagination  or  instinct,  while  in 
man,  e\-en  for  the  actions  of  sense,  especially  the  internal  ones,  there  is  always 
found  some  intermingling  of  reason  which  reaches  down  as  it  were,  and  endeavors 
to  raise  these  faculties  nearer  to  her  own  lofty  position.  Imagination  and  Jlemory 
in  man  exhibit  a  marked  influence  of  reason  upon  their  operations.  With  the 
brute,  the  Imagination,  in  the  reproduction  of  any  images  whatsoever,  is  essen- 
lially  limited  to  the  exact  form  which  was  originally  presented  to  it.  It  is  unable 
to  make  the  least  alteration.  In  man,  however,  this  faculty,  operating  under  the 
o-uidance  of  the  mind,  can,  besides  retaining  these  primitive  impressions,  which  is 
the  function  of  the  strictly  sensitive  Imagination,  also  alter  them  into  any  fashion, 
rehabilitate  them,  and  thus  it  manifests  a  certain  creative  ]wwer  altogether  lieyond 
the  reach  of  the  animal  faculty. 

The  Memory  also  enjoys  a  nobler  and  more  elevated  sphere  of  action  in  man 
than  is  possible  for  the  solely  sensitive  form.  In  the  latter  Memory  shares  in  all  the 
deficiencies  and  disadvantages  of  the  sensitive  Imagination  which  is  its  basis.  But 
in  man  Reason  envelopes  and  overshadows  Memory  ami  in  a  manner  transforms  it. 
Thus  influenced,  the  Memory  implies  not  only  the  i)ower  of  reproducing  images 
acquired  in  the  past,  but  also  a  po.sitive  search,  and.  as  it  were,  a  rational  investi- 
gation in  order  to  bring  back  something  which  the  sensitive  ^Memory  alone  has  not 
clearly  and  fully  retained. 

Hence  even  in  regard  to  faculties  purely  sensitive,  Reason  makes  man  superior 
to  the  brute.  It  is  this  high  and  excellent  faculty  which  is  the  constituent  principle 
of  rational  life.  So  impressed  was  Aristotle  with  tln'  nature  and  working  of  the 
mind,  that  he  unhesitatinglj'  affirms,  in  the  second  1  kx  )k  i  if  his  Peri  Psuchcs,  that  Rea- 
son is  a  gift  coming  to  us  from  without,  and  stich  as  can  be  given  only  by  God  him- 
self. This  was  Aristotle's  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  htiman  soul.  How  strikingly 
admirable,  and  how  strongly  contrasting  with  the  grovelling  senstialistic  and  mate- 
rialistic doctrines  inculcated  by  so  man_y  philosophical  systems  of  a  later  day,  to 
find  one  living  amidst  all  the  blindness,  at  least  spiritual,  and  corruption  of  a 
pagan  age,  thus,  guided  solely  by  liis  own  reason,  formulating  such  truthful  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  soul.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  when  we 
hear  him  assert  that  the  intellectual  soul  is  essentially  something  nthnnaton  and 
(liilitiii — immortal  and  eternal,  and  this,  as  St.  Thomas  observes  in  his  commentary 
in  the  sense  non  quoiJ  .•icinper  fucril  stv/  quod  xokjhi-  crit. 

Such  then  was  Aristotle's  notion  of  the  soul,  its  origin,  its  nature  and  opera- 
tions, its  destiny.  Sunnncd  up  in  a  few  words,  liis  idea  of  the  human  soul  is  that 
it  is  a  sulistance,  divine  (tlwioii )  in  its  origin,  and  though  itself  .specifically  incom- 
jilete,  with  the  body  it  Ibrms  one  perfect  complete  substantial  being,  of  which  it  is 
the  ]irinciple  or  source  of  life  and  action — in  a  word  the  substantial  form.  It  is 
incorruptible  and  since  even  in  this  life  it  can  jierform  its  specific  functions  inde- 
jicndcnt  of  liodily  aid.  it  is  therefore  cajiable  of  existing  alone  and  will  do  so  after 
tlic  <leatli  of  tlic  liody.  Such  were  the  dictates  <if  simple  reason — an  investigation 
and  knowledge  which  justly  make  Aristotle  the  founder  of  tile  true  philosophical 
thforv  of  thw  soul. 
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It  was  he  who  fir.-^t  established  a  satisfactory  ground  worlc  for  a  science  dealing 
with  problems  resting  u])on  a  iihsychological  basis.  To  him  we  undoubtedly  owe 
the  first  clear  conception  of  the  science  which  deals  essentially  with  the  ])lK'nomena 
pertaining  to  what  we  call,  generically,  mind  or  the  soul  and  its  powers  and  facul- 
ties and  their  operations,  especially  in  the  higlier  realms — intellectual  action.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  greatness  of  Aristotle's  genius  which  enabled  him  alone  of 
all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  deal  with  isolated  phases  of  life  and  mind  and 
all  the  while  keep  clearly  before  him  their  I'onnection  with  accompanying  phenom- 
ena. His  conception  of  the  relations  obtaining  lietweeu  soul  and  Ixidy,  his  dis- 
covery of  a  common  or  internal  central  sense,  and  his  analysis  of  the  two-fold  na- 
ture of  intellectual  action  were  the  gateway  to  the  proper  solution  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties besetting  his  predecessors  in  this  Held  of  research,  and.  alone  of  all  Greek 
philosophers,  Ai'istotle  has  left  behind  him  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  multiform 
important  problems  which  we  describe  as  psychological.  It  was  only  after  long 
centuries  that  his  system  gained  its  due  position  when  the  genius  of  8t.  Thomas 
prompted  him  to  become  its  successful  renovator. 


E.   J.    McCarthy, 


♦♦ 
4.^^.^ 

^•i* 


Garlands  for  Heroes. 


Gather  sweet  blossoms,  the  rarest  and  best, 

To  strew  o'er  the  graves  where  our  warrior's  rest  ; 

Let  sweet  mignonettes  and  violets  blue. 

E'er  deck  the  loved  tombs  of  heroes  most  true. 

'Xeath  spotless  fair  lilies  and  under  the  rose 

BeloN  ed  of  our  Nation,  O  may  you  repose  ! 

Hallowed  to-day  is  the  ground  that  we  tread. 
Bedewed  witli  the  blood  of  our  glorified  dead. 
In  sad  days  of  yore,  each  hero's  heart  tlirilled, 
And  love  of  our  flag  eaeh  noble  soul  filled  ; 
While  oft  as  they  stood  'neath  dread  leaden  rain. 
Must  angels  have  wept  at  such  patriots  slain. 

Where  the  stately  palmetto  doth  droop  o'er  the  sea, 
Where  sings  the  proud  robin  far  over  the  lea. 
Slumber  these  heroes  unmindful  of  strife, 
Enwrapt  in  the  joys  of  a  happier  life. 
Bear  to  them  flowers  from  East  and  from  West, 
Glistening  with  dew  e'er  by  sunbeam  caressed. 

-  Break  for  oui  loved  ones,  the  sweet  scented  pine. 
Round  it  a  wreathe  of  sweet  tulips  entwine. 
Place  them  near  fragrant  .'shrubs  untouched  by  yeai'S, 
Decked  o'er  with  chaplets  bedewed  « ith  our  tears. 
Undying  its  tame,  e'er  faithful  to  trust 
Beloved  is  the  sword  though  its  wearer  is  dust. 

Dark  story's  oft  solteued  by  touches  of  love. 

Strains  of  sweet  music  float  down  from  above. 

Silence  of  wilderness.  King  of  the  night 

Hie  to  their  dark  caves  at  the  sun's  golden  light. 

Tender  and  gently  the  flowers  of  Jlaj-, 

Are  strewn  o'er  the  Blue  bj'  the  hand  of   the  Grey. 

Beneath  the  loved  flag  of  the  truest  and  bra%  e. 
They  garland  our  heroes  in  stillness  of  grave  ; 
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Cherish  their  niemoiy,  the.y  died  (or  the  free 
,  Down  the  dark  valley  and  oft  o'er  the  sea  ; 

Some  where  the  ocean  is  lashed  into  foam, 
Some  on  the  liosonis  of  loved  ones  at  home. 

Noblest  of  heroes  they  died  in  their  prime. 
Sacred  their  memory  and  dear  for  all  time  : 
Cover  ^vitli  blossoms  their  burial  sod, 
Guarded  and  loved  liy  angels  of  God, 
Hea^  enly  Father  look  down  from  above, 
lUess  the  fair  tokens  of  truest  hearts'  love. 

Purify  each  of  the  dew  co\ered  (lowers, 

Tenderly  falling  on  brothers  of  ours  ; 

Bless  them  and  keep  them  who  slund)er  in  blue,   '^ 
.,    .  .  To  God  and  his  flag  each  hero  wa-s  true  ; 

Our  rev'ience  and  love  till  ages  are  sped 
■'■  ■  liest  in  the  graves  of  our  nation's  loved  dead. 

■■  '       '  ./.   L.   Brady. 


m. 


The  Concordat. 


*1^HE  student  engaged  in  the  i^tndy  (tf  Cliurcli  History,  espeeiallj-  that  of  its 
modern  epochs,  finds  fre<iuent  mention  made  of  certain  agreements  be- 
tween the  popes  and  secular  sovereigns  rehttive  tu  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
authority.  Agreements  or  treaties  of  this  kind  were  called  concordats,  from  the 
Latin  word  roiirnnlmr,  to  agree.  On  tlic  part  of  the  Pope  they  generalh^  consisted 
in  his  allowing  certain  privileges  to  the  secular  authorities  in  the  selection  of 
Bishops  and  in  the  distrilnition  of  any  church  proiierty  wliich  fell  under  the  royal 
protection  through  demise  of  a  Bishoj),  or  from  other  causes.  In  return  for  such 
concessions  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  granted,  pledged  themselves  to  hecome 
the  protectors  of  religion  in  their  dominions,  and  fiy  their  own  good  example  to 
encourage  their  subjects  to  lead  virtuous  and  Christian  li\-es. 

But  wlicn  we  study  the  motives  which  first  gave  rise  to  these  concordats,  we 
cannot  fail  tu  see  that  they  were  l>ad  in  their  essence,  and  consequently  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  church,  since  they  tended  to  liamper  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
duties  and  even  to  encroach  on  its  authority.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity 
the  church  invested  such  men  as  Charlemagne  with  great  privileges  because  it  was 
considered  tlie  l>est  means  that  could  lie  adopted  to  secure  whoU'  nations  like 
Germany.  France  and  Italy  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  For.  in  those  days,  like  at 
present,  one  great  man  could  do  an  exceedingly  great  amount  of  good  or  cause  an 
unlimited  degree  of  evil.  But,  after  enjoying  these  concessions  coming  from  the 
throne  of  J-^t.  I'eter  for  centtn-ies,  some  of  tlie  royal  families  of  Europe,  instigated 
by  the  desire  of  dictating  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  their  own  subjects,  and  urged 
on  liy  cuiiidity  fir  the  tiMnpciral  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  possessions 
wliich  the  churcli  enjoyed  through  the  generosity  of  former  generations,  began  to 
seek  means  for  seizing  these  emoluments  and  for  framing  obnoxious  laws  to  restrict 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  tlie  liishops  and  pastors. 

To  obviate  such  ditiiculties,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  friendlv  relations 
with  tliese  sovereigns,  for  the  lienefit  of  the  millions  of  sulijects  who  would  be  the 
real  suft'erers  if  tlieir  King  or  their  Emperor  were  repulsed  by  tlie  Papal  See,  the 
liead  of  the  church  endeavored  to  smooth  over  or  avert  any  open  hostility  bv 
making  certain  eoncessioiis  to  the  king  which  did   not  immediately  touch  on  faith 
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or  morals,  nor  directly  encroach  on  the  authority  of  the  church. 

Thus  Ave  see  that  it  \ya.s  the  iuHdelity  of  the  secular  powers  that  after  they  had 
acquired  extraordinary  grants  from  the  Popes,  turned  these  very  concessions 
against  their  henefactors.  Besides  this,  the  Popes  had  always  been  the  great 
arbiters  in  all  struggles  between  the  different  nations  in  general  and  between  the 
kings  and  their  subjects  in  particular.  If  the  Pope  did  not  sanction  the  appoint-, 
nient  of  a  new  king,  the  chances  were  that  the  authority  of  such  a  prince  would 
be  of  little  practical  value,  and  yet  we  see  examples  where  such  kings,  instead  of 
showing  gratitude  to  the  Pope  for  his  nu'diatiou  in  their  behalf,  opiiressed  the 
church  and  robbed  it  of  its  possessions. 

The  Concordat,  which  has  obtained  tlie  greatest  celebrity  in  History,  is  the 
one  which  the  Em-peror  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  drew  up  with  tlie  sanction; 
of  Pope  Pius  Vn  in  1801,  and  which  is  still  in  force  in  France.  In  the  dark 
stormy  days  of  the  revolution  the  church  in  France  underwent  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions which  almost  rivaled  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  early  Christians  by  the 
Roman  Emperors  and  which  have  filled  our  martyrology  with  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  that  grace  the  pages  of  history.  After  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Marengo,  and  the  subsequent  triumijh  of  the  French  arms  at  Hohenlinden,  which 
seated  Napoleon  on  the  French  throne,  his  prophetic  eye  saw  at  once  that  the  best 
way  to  bind  the  people  to  his  interests  would  be  to  establish  a  uniform  religion. 
The  great  fidelity  of  the  Russians  to  Alexander  during  Napoleon's  Moscow  Cani- 
l«iign,  taught  him  this  in  a  still  higher  degree  some  3'ears  afterwards.  Besides 
this,  Najjoleon  knew  tliat  the  only  religion  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  French 
was  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  fruitless  efforts  of  the  Huguenots  had  taught  him 
that  the  French  as  a  people,  could  never  be  induced  to  adopt  Protestantism  in  any 
form.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  Frenchman  is  either  an  Infidel  or  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  sees  no  middle  term,  for  the  moment  he  acknowledges  the  Divine 
Creator,  immediately  he  looks  for  Him  in  the  church  of  his  fathers.  Napoleon 
stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Concordat  that  the  rast  )iuijoritij  of  the  French 
people  were  CathoUcs,  and  consequently  it  was  ob\-ious  that  tlie  jirevailing  religion 
was  the  only  one  to  lie  supported  by  the  government.  He  was,  moreover,  not  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  friendship  with  the  Holy  See. 

But  here  arose  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul.  The  French 
church  had  been  set  aside  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  All  the  property  hitherto  held 
by  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  various  religious  orders  had  been  confiscated  since 
the  opening  of  the  revolution.  Even  Napoleon's  own  partisans  were  enjoj'ing 
some  of  the  vast  spoils  of  this  imjust  confiscation,  and  as  he  was  not  yet  very 
long  in  power,  he  knew  that  to  cause  them  to  abandon  such  a  prize  would  proba- 
lily  ruin  l.)oth  his  own  aspirations  as  well  as  render  abortive  all  steps  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  church  in  France. 

Besides  this,  we  know  that  Napoleon  was  essentially  a  jiroud  man,  and  he 
could  not  suffer  himself  to  allow  the  Pope  to  have  all  the  honor  in  re-establishing 
the  old  religion.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  conciliate  those  of  his  follow- 
ers who  were  not  so  iniijre.ssed  with  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  Catholic 
Faith. 

But  above  all  these  considerations,  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  treat  witli  the 
Holy  !?ee  on  the  same  footing  on  which  the  kings  of  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  deal  with  church  matters.  He  was  jealous  of  the  titles  which  some  kings  had 
enjoyed,  such  as  "  d(yfciisor  Jidei,''  and  the  like.  So  he  wished  to  have  himself 
Stj'led  the  protector  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  his  d(jnhnions,  and  for  this  pur- 
jjose  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  church  on  a  scale 
with  his  civil  code  which  has  added  great  lustre  to  his  name. 

In  conjunction  therefore  with  the  Pope's  representative,  he  formed  the  articles 
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of  this  famous  document  which  show  at  once  the  clej^ths  of  his  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  selfishness  of  his  disposition.  The  clauses  that  show  his  passion  for  au- 
thority and  his  desire  to  rule  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State,  are  those  which  re- 
quire the  newly  appointed  bishops  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  himself  in 
jierson  and  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  he  demands  of  some  of  the  old  bishops  of 
giving  up  their  see  entirely,  should  such  a  measure  seem  expedient  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  this  famous  Cuacordat.  so 
that  a  clearer  notion  of  the  subject  may  be  attained.  It  may  be  stated  thus  : — 
the  Catlmlic  diurch  is  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  its  functions  in  France,  and 
outside  of  the  regular  police  regulations  necessary  for  the  public  tranquility,  is 
altogether  free  from  secular  reservation.  New  dioceses  are  to,be  drawn  up  by  the 
papal  authorities,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  minister  of  worship.  The  Pojje 
looks  for  every  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  old  bishops,  in  the  interests  of  the 
church  e\cn  the  resignation  of  their  sees  if  considered  necessary.  The  government 
will  nominate  the  new  bishops,  and  the  Pope  shall  invest  them  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom.  They  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Emperor  per- 
sonally, while  priests  shall  take  it  from  the  officials  appointed.  Such  citre's  only 
arc  to  l)e  invested  with  parochial  authority  who  arc  not  hostile  to  the  government. 
All  alienated  church  property  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  present  owners. 
The  government  shall  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  bishops  and  clergy.  Tlie 
Pope  grants  to  the  Emperor  all  tlic  rights  and  jirerogatives  that  Avere  enjoyed  In- 
the  old  government. 

Besides  this  code  of  regulations  which  was  ratified  liy  the  Pope,  Xajjoleon 
added  the  (Jrymik  Law-i  which  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the  puljlication  of 
jiapal  briefs  and  mandates,  the  holding  of  synods,  and  obliging  priests  to  give  the 
formal  blessing  to  such  marriages  only  as  had  jjreviouslj'  taken  place  before  a 
legal  magistrate.  These  laws  did  not  receive  the  jiapal  sanction.  They  seem  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  Concordat  in  order  to  appease  those  who  did  not  favor 
the  measure. 

There  have  l^een  frequent  attempts  made  to  change  the  Concordat,  but  it  is 
still  almost  in  its  original  garb.  At  present  we  hear  people  say  that  its  abolition 
would  benefit  France,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  present  religious 
standing  of  the  French  government  which  is  almost  entirel,y  infidel,  we  must 
admit,  though  with  reluctance,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Concordat 
is  so  hampering  on  the  church,  still  it  has  done  a  great  amount  of  good,  for  b}'  its 
entrance  into  France  the  church  was  again  reinstated  in  a  country  where  religion 
was  almost  entirely  abandoned  and  where  all  that  is  sacred  in  Christian  eyes  was 
lield  in  derision.  However,  when  wc  favor  the  Concord(it,  it  is  only  to  put  into 
]iracticc  the  wise  lua.xiiii  of  tlie  Imitation,  which  says  that  ''  of  two  evils  the  less 
is  always  to  be  chosen."  Though  in  many  respects  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
the  Concordat  abolished,  still  the  moment  this  would  take  jjlace  the  Infidel  party 
in  Francr  wmild  obtain  the  supreme  direction  of  religious  as  they  now  have  of 
civil  affairs.  'I'liiy  would  lead  to  an  eruption  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and, 
prrhaiis,  nnotlier  revolution  wouM  l)e  the  result.  Our  Holy  Father  has  shown  his 
wonted  sagacity  by  not  encouraging  the  abolition.  But  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  act  against  his  conscience  when  tlic  moment  tlir  decision  presents  itself.  \\'e 
hadjm  example^  of  this  a  few  years  ago  when  he  refused  to  ratify  the  nomination 
ol  tlirce  candidates  for  tlie  Episcojial  i.lignity  wlio  were  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment. *,  Tliis  he  did  simply  because  he  did  not  think  them  fit  subjects  for  that  re- 
siMinsiMc  otlice. 

Oiu'  great  disadvantage  in  the  present  system  is  the  regulations  for  the  salaries 
of  the   liishops  and   clergy.     This   part  of  the  Concordat  was  originally  framed  to 
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appease  the  i)eoiile  who  deiuamled  the  return  of  the  contiseated  ehun-h  property. 
For  they  rijihtly  elainied  that  this  pro|)erty  had  been  donated  to  the  ehureh,  not 
liy  any  government  or  king  hut  l.iy  tlie  peo])le  themselves.  Napoleon  averteil  their 
elaniors  by  granting  a  salary  to  the  clergy  which  was  sujjixised  to  eortipensate  them 
for  their  property.  But  at  present  that  salary  is  not  worth  the  name.  The  average 
parish  priest  in  France  gets  no  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Thus  we 
see  how  shallow  is  such  a  retribution. 

Not  a  small  portion  of  the  French  people  would  prefer  to  see  the  clergy 
eutirely  dependent  on  the  faithful  for  their  sul.)sistence,  because  then  they  would 
be  free  from  many  of  the  petty  annoyances  which  this  paltry  iiittauce  firings  with 
it.  Besides  this,  tlie  priests  in  France  are  not  at  all  respected  by  the  government 
as  they  are  in  other  countries.  They  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  mere  ci\'il  oHi- 
eials  who  are  sworn  to  protect  the  government  and  do  its  bidding  in  all  circum- 
stances. A\'hile  such  a  state  of  affairs  continues  it  seems  evident  that  the  French 
clergy  are  hindered  from  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good,  which  were  they  differently 
situated,  they  might  Ije  al.ile  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  inherent  love  i.if  the  faith 
alone  that  has  enafiled  France  to  remain  a  Catholic  country  notwithstanding  all 
the  political  eruditions  that  have  taken  })lace  during  the  jiresent  century.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  with  all  the  restrictions  placed  on  her  clergy  Iiy  the  Concordat 
and  the  vigor  which  the  French  government  e.xercises  in  compelling  young  eccle- 
siastics to  serve  in  the  army,  she  is  able  to  maintain  her  tar  famed  reputation 
for  devotedness,  l\v  sending  aliroad  every  year  thousands  of  zealous  missionaries 
to  evangelize  heathen  and  idolatrous  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  boast  of  a 
native  clergy  numbering  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Rohf.    A.    i?o.«, 

•08. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


I  iiKKE  can  scarcely  lie  found  \i  story  in  history  more  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  more  mournful  than  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  8he  was 
the  daughter  of  .lames  V,  of  Scotland,  who  died  three  days  after  the  Ijirth  of  the 
princess,  leaving  her  the  sole  heir  to  a  kingdom  much  disturbed  fiy  the  Protestant 
Reformation  which  had  alreadj'  taken  possession  of  England.  Thus  around  the 
cradle  oi  the  infant  princess  began  the  struggles  and  strifes  which  embittered  her 
after  life. 

At  the  liirth  of  Mary  Ciueen  of  Scots,  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  liy 
Hi.'ury  Xlll.  the  apostate  king.  Henry  thought  he  saw  in  the  young  princess  an 
opportunity  to  bring  about,  what  had  ever  been  desired  by  English  sovereigns,  a 
union  lictween  F]ngland  and  Scotland  which  in  reality  meant  the  subjection  of  the 
latter,  .\ccordingly,  Henry  offered  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  marriage  to 
the  young  princess.  The  suit  of  the  Prince  of  \\''ales  was  favored  by  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  opposed  vigorously  by  the  former  min- 
ister of  -lames  \'.  Henry  "angered  at  this  opposition  ip  his  scheme,  invaded  Scot- 
land and  .\rran  was  obliged  to  offer  the  hand  of  the  princess,  in  exchange  for 
assistance  against  Henry,  to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Thus  at  the  early  age  of  five 
years  Mary  was  betrothed.  ^  She  was  conveyed'to  France  in  1548  and  ten  years 
later  the  betrothal  was  confirmed  by  marriage.  One  year  later  the  Dauphin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  France.  Mary  remained  in  France  until  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1560.     She  then  retired  from  the  French 
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cciurt  wliicli  iiiiw  c-aiuc  mulcr  the  iulluenee  of  one  wlm  had  ever  been  and  continued 
to  be  her  iiniibiealile  enemy — I'atlierine  de  ]\Iediei.  The  year  after  her  husband's 
death  she  resolved  to  return  to  Scothuid  Slie  was  refused  a  safe  conduct  by  Eliz- 
abeth wliii  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  ol'  England,  and  who  by  this  untoward  act 
discovered  the  Ijeginning  of  a  long  enmity  which  Mary's  death  alone  was  to  ter- 
minate. However,  Mary  set  out  for  Scotland,  and,  in  order  to  defeat  the  schemes 
of  her  enemies,  she  arrived  at  home  a  week  before  the  time  at  which  her  coming 
was  expected.  She  found  her  kingdom  divided  in  religious  strife,  and  the  ancient 
faith  of  lier  ancestors  cruelly  oppressed.  This  strife  was  fanned  by  John  Knox, 
an  ai>ostate  priest,  who  hated  the  church  he  had  abandoned  ivith  a  hatred  known 
only  to  apostasy,  and  more  materially  aided  by  the  gold  of  Elizabeth  who  so  degrad- 
ed the  (jueenlv  dignity  as  to  engage  in  a  clandestine  intrigue  with  the  sultjects  of  a 
sister  (pieeu.  Knox  was  against  Mary  liecause  she  assisted  daily  at  Mass,  and 
because  she  fearlessly  and  vigorously  upheld  the  true  faith  at  all  times.  Like  all 
so-called  reformers  he  would  have  liberty  of  worship  for  himself  and  his  followers, 
liut  for  others — especially  for  (.'atholics — no  sucli  thing  was  even  to  be  hinted  at. 
Most  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  claimed  any  religion,  were  enrolled  among  the 
followers  of  Knox.  Thus  ^lary.  even  among  her  own,  found  herself  a  stranger  in 
rcliiiion.  in  feeling,  in  policy,  and  almnst  in  language.  Her  kingdom  was  Protest- 
ant in  every  sentiment ;  she  was  presumiiti\'e  heir  to  the  throne  of  Protestant 
finuland,  and  would  it  not  have  seemed  natural  that  she  become  Protestant  also 
mider  these  circumstances?  But  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  insults  and 
injuries  she  was  compelled  to  undergo,  she  preserved  to  the  end  the  true  faith,  the 
faith  she  had  recei-\'ed  from  her  father  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  nobility 
.and  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  her  character  and  c(.induct  ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
she  '\alucd  the   heritage    of  the  faith   of  Christ   lieyond  all   worldl\'  honors. 

Mary  soon  found  that  it  would  at  this  time  l)e  most  expedient  as  well  as 
necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  her  marriage.  She  chose  for  lier  husband  Lord 
Darnlev,  who,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  descended  from  Henry  Ylll  of  England, 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  Mary  through  his  father.  Thus  Marj-  strengthened  her 
title  to  the  throne  of  England  and  permanently  secured  it  for  her  heirs. 

Hilary's  husljand,  Darnley,  was  a,  weak-minded  and  foolish  young  man,  and 
was  incapalile  of  discriminating  lictween  friend  and  foe,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
was  used  by  all  as  a  mere  tool. 

The  Scotch  no)-iles  also  thought  to  use  their  young  and  unprotected  (pieen  for 
theii-  own  interests,  but  they  found  her  courageous  enough  to  witlistand  their 
despicable  endeavors.  Ujion  this,  tliey  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  so  was  to  destroy  her.  Slic  was  accused  of  infidelity  to  her  husband, 
and  Rizzio,  her  secretary,  was  named  accomplice.  Darnley  was  a  party  to  this 
foul  and  false  arcusation.  and  Itizzio  was,  with  Ids  assistance,  cruelly  murdered  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Queen.  Soon  after  the  jicrpetration  of  this  crime  Darnley 
had  his  wife  placed  in  prison,  but  soon  perceiving  the  real  nature  of  his  position 
and  the  malice  of  his  associates,  he  subsequently  eifected  the  Queen's  deliverance 
from  her  unluijipy  abode. 

Mary  had  another  great  enemy  and  oiu'  wlm,  perhaps,  was  to  her  the  cause 
n\'  more  pdign-.uit  grief  than  were  all  the  rest  of  her  foes.  This  was  Murray,  her 
half  brother,  who  was  himself  an  aspirant  to  the  throne  and  was  continually 
])lotting  and  heading  insurrections  against  the  (lueen.  Another  enemy  was  the 
Ivirl  I  if  Viothwell,  who,  after  being  implicated  in  the  nnuxler  of  Darnley,  impri^- 
oi\('d  Mary  and  conqicUed  her  to  marry  hini.  :Mary's  connection  with  Bothwell 
was  the  source  ol'  dire  calamities  :  it  was  decisive  of  her  fate.  In  this  delicate 
matter  her  conduct,  which  at  most  is  to  be  styled  as  indiscreet,  was  evilly  inter- 
jireted    and    its   etfeets   upon   the   minds  of  her   already   estranged    subjects    were 
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oreatly  increased  through  the  niaHcious  coloring  and  exaggeration  in  wliicli  tlie 
tViremost  among  lier  enemies  painted  it.  As  a  conse([uence  of  the  feelings  which  it 
aroused  Mary  soon  found  herself  in  the  liands  of  the  most  crafty  and  dccritful  nl' 
all  her  enemies, — the  insidious  Elizaheth.  Tlie  very  moment  Mary  set  foot  in 
England,  whither  she  fled  for  refuge,  her  doom  was  sealed.  She  was  placed 
in  prison  immediately.  Scarcely  a  plot  had  ever  hecn  raised  against  ]Nhiry's  crown 
in  which  Elizabeth  was  not  implicated,  and  Mary's  religion  was  the  chief  reason 
for  her  hatred.  Elizaheth  feared  that  if  Mary  succeeded  her  on  the  throne,  Eng- 
land would  he  restored  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  Englisli  queen  tried  by  all  means  to  dispose  of  Mary.  She  was  removed 
from  jn-ison  to  i)rison.  and  changed  from  kcejicr  to  keeper.  All  open  connnunica- 
tion  with  her  friends  was  cut  off  and  she  was  completely  shut  out  frnni  the  world. 
More  than  once  Elizabctli  negotiated  with  the  Scotch  rebels  for  iNFary's  (k'ath.  To 
firing  ^larv  within  the  power  of  those  wlio  sought  her  life,  connectidu  witli  even  a 
single  i^lot  against  Elizabeth  would  have  suHiced.  In  ]irisiin  Mary's  keepers  were 
bv  Elizabeth's  orders  the  most  cruel  that  eiuild  be  found.  Eor  seventeen  years 
she  waited  patiently,  trusting  honestly  in  the  hyiiocritical  promises  of  release  held 
out  by  Elizabeth,  and  now  she  determined  to  effect  her  escape. 

.Vl.iout  this  time  a  conspiracy,  known  as  the  "  Babington  conspiracy, ''  from 
the  name  of  its  leader,  was  fiu'med.  Its  scheme  was  to  invade  England,  free  tlie 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  a.'^sassinate  Elizabeth.  Here  was  just  what  was  wanted  ;  if 
Marv's  sanction  of  this  scheme  could  be  gained  this  would  be  ample  ground  for 
her  speedy  execution.  Accordingly,  Walsingham,  Elizabeth's  confidant,  allowed 
news  of  the  consjiiracy  to  reach  Mary.  Letters  were  carried  Ijetween  Maiy  and 
the  conspirators,  i-ich  passing,  unknown  to  the  imprisoned  ijueen,  througli  A\'al- 
singham's  hands,  who  read  them  and  noted  what  he  thought  lie  might  be  able  to 
employ  against  Mary.  In  this  way  a  letter  h'om  Mary  to  Babington  was  wrongly 
interiiretcd  as  an  approval  of  the  hitter's  design  against  Elizabeth's  life.  The  letter 
in  which  this  sentiment  was  said  to  have  lieen  expressed  was,  however,  never 
afterwarils  brought  to  light.  It  was  manifestly  a  diabolical  in\-ention.  .Alarv, 
however,  was  tried  at  Fotheringay.  She  was  allowed  no  counsel  but  Jier  own 
strong  defense  was  ciuite  sufficient  to  justify  her  cause.  Nevertheless  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  the  '2')th  of  October,  1586. 

Lingard  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  charge  against  IMary,  Avhich  led  to  lier 
death,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  great  apiiearance  of  improbaliility.  He  says  that 
it  is  very  )iossible  that  a  woman  who  liad  suifercd  an  mijust  imi)risonment  of 
twenty  years  and  was  daily  liarassed  with  the  fear  of  assassination  might  conceive 
it  lawful  to  preserve  her  own  life  and  recover  her  liberty  by  the  death  of  her 
opjn-cssor.  However,  it  was  not  tlie  part  of  the  judge's  to  inquire  into  what  sh(> 
might  have  thought,  but  to  discover  whether  she  actually  gave  her  consent  and 
approbation  to  tlie  scheme  of  murder  sulimitted  to  her  in  the  name  of  Raliingfon. 
This  they  could  not  do  except  by  means  of  false  letters.  All  the  communications 
between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Babington  were  in  cipher  to  which  ^^'alsingham's 
secretary  claimed  to  have  a  key.  The  letter  by  which  Mary  was  convicted  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  \\'alsingham's  possession  during  ten  days.  W'hetlier  it  left 
his  hands  in  the  same  state  in  whicli  he  received  it  we  cannot  say.  But  the  orig- 
inal of  that  letter,  as  noted  above,  was  never  produced.  When,  during  her  trial 
at  Fotheringay,  she  asked  to  see  her  letter  only  a  deciphered  one  was  shown  her. 
The  minute  of  this  letter  written  by  Mary,  and  also  the  Englisli  and  French  de- 
velopments of  it  were  also  suppressed.  During  the  imprisonment  of  Babington 
and  Nan,  one  of  the  chief  associates,  the  two  were  compelled  to  sign  fictitious 
copies  of  the  translations  shaped  by  ^^'alsingham  and  to  take  an  oath  that  these 
copies  were  true,      ^^'e  can  give  no  reason  why  AValsingham  went  to  the  trouble  of 
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liavino;  the  letters  copied  and  recopied  and  translated  from  on'e  language  to  anotlier 
if  the  original  copv,  which  he  held  and  could  produce  at  any  time,  would  have 
suited  his  purpose.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  original  letter  contained 
no  allusion  to  tlie  projected  murder  of  Elizabeth,  but  that  the  copy  fashioned  by 
Walsiugham  and  sent  to  Babington  did  contain  such  allusions. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  evidence  brought  against  Mary  on  her  trial  was 
clearlv  false  and  the  vile  production  of  bitter  enemies,  who,  on  account  of  the 
entire  and  simple  innocence  of  tlie  Queen's  conduct  could  find  no  other  means  of 
disposing  of  her. 

The  death  wari'aiU  was  read  t<i  ^lary  on  February  7th,  1.58fi.  After  she 
heard  the  warrant  she  said  that  death  would  be  welcome  to  her  althougli  lirouglit 
about  bv  artifice  and  fraud.  Then  laying  lier  hand  on  a  Testament  she  called  upon 
(iod  to  witness  that  "  As  for  the  death  of  your  sovereign,  I  never  imaged,  never 
sought  it  and  never  consented  to  it. "  She  was  only  allowed  until  eight  o'clock 
next  morning  to  jirepare  for  death.  She  was  refused  the  attendance  of  her  con- 
fessor and  tlie  Protestant  Dean  of  Petersborough  suggested  in  liis  place,  but  Mary 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  sa_ving  that  she  would  die  in  the  religion  in 
which  she  was  l)aptized.  The  Earl  of  Kent  replied  :  "  A'our  life  would  be  death 
to  our  reliuion,  ami  your  death  will  be  its  preservation."  Thus  he  proved  clearly 
that  it  was  on  account  of  her  religion  that  Mary  was  condemned. 

On   tlie  sealfold  the  services  of  the  Dean  of  Petersborough   were  forced  ujion 

her.      Mary  jiaid  no   heed   to  his  railing  against  her  I'eligion.  but   wlien   lie   had 

finished  his  rant,  she  arose,  crucifix   in  hand,  and  ex<-laimed  :   "As  Thy  arms,  () 

(iod,  were  stretched  out  upon  tlie  cross,  so  receive  me  into  the  arms  of  Thy  mercy 

and  tbi'uive  me  my  sins."     She  then   knelt    down,  placed   her   head    on  the  block 

and  said;   "  0  T^ord,  into  Thy  hands    1   <'onnnend  my  spirit."      A    few  moments 

more  and  she  stnoil  liefore  the  throne  of  her   Creator.      Tints   perished  the  nolile 

and  faithful   Queen  of  Scots. 

Juliii   G.   Eiir'iijht, 

■99. 

Macaulay's  Character  of   Warren  Hastings. 


j.MiiA.  with  its  millions  of  dark  skinned  inhafiitants,  its  strange  religion,  in 
which  the  lines  of  society  are  so  sharply  drawn  :  its  interminable  jun- 
gles, in  which  dwell  savage  beasts,  and  in  its  history  of  striking  events,  in  which 
iiKMi  have  gained  renown,  lias  long  lieen  for  novelists  and  essayists  a  land  rich  in 
literary  stnre.  ?*[acaulay  used  it  as  the  source  of  one  of  his  brilliant,  sparkling 
essays,  in  whieli  lu'  treats  of  Warren  Hastings,  whose  name  is  forever  linked  with 
India.  This  I'ssay  lias  lieeii  sharply  criticised  liy  students  of  history  for  placing 
Hastings  in  a  lietter  liglit  than  he  really  deserved.  \\'e  think  that  from  the  very 
lieginniiig  iif  the  essay  ^Macaulay,  though  he  states* the  crime  of  which  Hastings 
was  guilty,  is  nevertheless  filling  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  brilliancy  of 
Hastings'  underlakings  and  ^vitli  the  greatness  of  hi.s  aliility  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles almost  insuniiountable.  so  as  finally  to  cause  liim  'to  forget  the  crimes  of 
Hastings  in  his  successes.  ^lacaulay  probably  so  treated  the  character  of  Hastings 
because  he  well  knew  that  he  Cduld  not  hold  bis  reader's  int(>rest  unless  he  had  his 
syiiiiiathy  for  the  one  of  whom  he  was  writing.  A  villian  presented  in  his  worst 
colors  <'ould  gain  no  reader's  sympathy.  Thus  Satan  in  ^lilton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
is  a  (Iiaraeter  wliieli  \\iail(l  liear  no  resemblance  to  the  one  it  is  supjioscd  to  I'cpre- 
sent,  but  art  coiniielled  Milton  to  draw  a  character  finer  than  the  original. 

JMacanlay,  with  ju.-^tice,  praises  Hastings  in  this  essav  lor  his  ability  in  elevat- 
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ing  himself  from  the  -humble  office  of  a  '•writer"  to  tlie  offiec  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral, in  which  he  had  aht^olute  power  over  millions  of  people.  It  was  as  C;o\-ernor- 
(icneral  that  Hastings  made  his  famous — or  infamous — record.  Before  Macauk\y 
gives  u.s  a  view  of  the  actions  of  Hastings  as  Governor-General,  he  artfully  sets 
torth  in  glowing  terms  the  nolilc  amhition  of  Hastings  of  regaining  the  ancient 
rstate  of  his  family  at  Daylesford,  and  his  lalmrious  task  of  making  a  name  for 
liimself  without  friends  or  money  ;  for  Hastings  was  left  nn  oi'iihan  at  .-m  early 
aue,  and  depended  upon  the  charity  of  a  relation. 

As  Governor-General,  Hastings  committed  crimes  of  «hic]i  the  mere  recital 
1)V  Edmund  Burke  at  Hastings'  trial  caused  women  to  faint.  The  execution  of 
Xunconiar,  which  was  ]ierpetrated  under  the  direction  i>\'  Hastings,  was  one  of 
these  crimes.  Nuncomar,  when  Hastings  was  licset  by  enemies  at  home  in  the 
council  of  the  East  India  Company,  ])resented  charges  against  him,  and  in  revenge 
tbr  this  Hastings  had  him  indicted  and  executed  on  the  trumped  up  charge  of 
forgery.  Yet  Macaulay,  though  half  lilaming  Hastings  for  this  murder,  praised 
the  deed  as  a  good  stroke  of  policy  :  for  it  cowed  the  nations  of  India  and  gave 
his  enemies  at  home  a  warning  that  they  were  contending  again.st  no  common  foe. 
The  other  crimes  Hastings  committed  in  India  were  chiefly  centered  in  the  extor- 
tion of  money  from  the  royal  families.  His  most  disgraceful  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect was  when  he  imprisoned  the  Princesses  of  Oude  and  tortured  their  .servants 
until  he  secured  from  them  the  money  wliich  he  sought.  'J'his  reprehensible  con- 
duct is  excused  by  Macaulay  on  the  plea  that  Hastings  was  compelled  by  the  im- 
portunities of  the  company  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  resign  his 
oflice. 

The  only  crime  for  which  ^lacaulay  blames  Hastings  is  lending  the  British 
.\riny,  for  a  great  remuneration,  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  who,  with  its  aid,  conquered 
the  brave  Rohillos. 

In  summing  up  the  character  and  career  of  Hastings,  .Macaulay  jjraises  him 
for  his  ability  as  a  legislator  and  writer  of  reports  liome,  for  his  calm,  equal  tem- 
per, and  for  liis  encouragement  of  learning.  He  forgets  his  ei'imes  in  his  achieve- 
ments, though  the  former  were  greater  than  the  latter.  He  says  Hastings  was  a 
oreat  man.  Great  he  was  if  judged  not  by  the  Christian  standard,  but  by  the 
standard  of  one  who  professes  no  faith  liut  that  nf  success. 


LIFE. 

All,  whither  creature  st.raii.se  ilcist  tliou  me  lead  '? 
These  steps  ascents,  abru])t  ami  thorny  ways, 
These  leaden  clouds  and  gathering  gloom  amaze 
My  cheerless  soul.     AVithal,  if  to  recede 
Were  given  me,  yet  would  I  not.     More  need 
I  not  than  know  :  Succeeding  stormj'  days 
Comes  blissful  calm;  full  oft  through  thickest  haze 
Doth  morning  sun  to  noon-day  gloiy  speed. 
Onward  I'll  press.     And  lo  !  my  liackward  glance 
Reveals  some  newer  beauty.     Now  ajapear 
O'er  wintry  hills  and  satl  extending  iilains 
Strange  flowers  of  gaysome  hue,  the  fruit  perchance 
C)l'  little  seeds  long  scattered.     A  good  career 
Will  make  some  arid  acrgs  liiir  domains. 


WiIVkiiii  E.   Doinifx, 

•00. 


E.  J.  MrCarthi/, 


■98. 
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Si^ilorial. 


Esprit  ^c  Corps. 

Every  ora'tinization  exists  for  souie  special  luirposc — to  foster  and  advance  tlie 
o-ood  of  its  members.  Its  oria;in  lies  in  the  natural  desire  men  have  of  promoting 
their  own  interests  as  well  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  of  their  fellow  men,  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  A  society,  then,  is  the  united  strength  and  action  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  their 
ao'gregtite  interests. 

In  the  world  at  large  societies  are  everywhere  increasing  in  numher.  The  old 
motto.  ■'  In  union  there  is  strength."  is  each  day  gaining  more  converts.  Men  of 
everv  state,  of  everv  occupation  and  iirofessi(.in  form  themselves  into  organized 
liodies  for  the  more  effectual  betterment  of  their  condition. 

In  view  of  this  fact  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  members  of  any 
oruani/.ation  should  do  their  utmost  towards  attaining  to  the  general  cnil  of  Xho 
societv.  Kvcry  end  imjjlies  special  means  for  its  attainment.  So,  to  observe,  and 
avail  one's  self  of  these  means  requires  and  cretites  in  the  individual  a  certain 
rcitard  aiul  care  for  whatever  aiijiertains  to  the  society.  Its  interests  gradually 
assume  a  prominent  place  in  his  mind:  antl  his  tictions  and  endeavors  are  uncon- 
sciously more  and  more  prompted  by  the  desire  of  doing  what  will  be  most  advan- 
tasi'eous  to  tlie  interests  of  tlie  orgaiiiz;ition.  In  a  Avord,  his  connection  with  any 
distinct  body  of  individuals  who  are  seeking  the  accomplishment  of  some  special 
end  will  inculcate  in  him  the  peculiar  sjiirit  whitli  will  manifest  itself  in  his  out- 
wanl  condiut.  Ivicli  member  of  an  organization  should  become  imbued  with  the 
jieculiar  spirit  of  that  body,  and  he  slumld  learn  to  regaixl  and  cherisli  whatever 
will  conduce  to  the  end  it  lias  in  view,  as  well  as  carefully  to  avoid  whatever  miglit 
jinivc  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

S.I,  in  our  college  sjihere,  the  members  of  the  various  associations  ;vnd  societies 
that  (ibtaiii  here,  should  take  to  heart  the  good,  and  strive  to  augment  the  useful- 
ness and  ]irestige  of  their  respective  organizations.  The  purjiose  of  the  existence 
of  these  associations  is.  in  one  w;iy  or  other,  to  improve  and  benefit  tlie  students. 
Eueh  member  should  endeavor  to  tjain  the  distinct  eird  of  the  societv.      It  is  onlv 
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thus  that  the  end  ultimately  contemplated  eaii  be  attained.     If  the  individual  tail 
in  his  part,  there  can  lie  no  hope  of  acquiring  the  ueneral  end. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  is,  as;  a  rule,  undi'rstood.  The  \'ery  motivets  whieh 
jirompt  one  to  join  an  organization  will  also  urge  him  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
all  tliat  roneerns  its  welfare.'  There  is,  however,  a  danger  lying  just  the  other  way 
namely,  that  of  allowing  the  views  and  motives  prompted  hy  our  connection  \vith 
one  organization  to  inHuence  our  conduct  upmi  matters  of  a  liigher  and  broader 
bearing.  Thus  in  college  life,  the  spirit  and  disposition  perfectly  appropriate  to, 
and  ijuite  laudable  in  a  class  i-oom,  a  society  hall,  or  in  the  (piarters  of  whatever 
category  we  may  liclong  to,  is  wholly  out  of  place,  say  in  the  college  athletic 
field.  Our  alHliation  with  minor  or  sectional  organizations  should  not  intrude 
itself  upon  matters  more  general  and  more  public.  Tlie  latter  pertain  to  the  stu- 
dent body  in  general,  and  in  a  way  to  our  Alma  .Mater  herself;  hence,  those  act 
amiss  who  would  allow  themselves  to  bo  influenced  in  this  point,  by  motives  sug- 
gested l.iy  their  connection  with  this  or  that  association  or  category.  Every  organ- 
ization should  have  its  own  peculiar  spirit,  yet  that  spirit  must  not  go  beyond  its 
proper  .sphere,  and  especially  must  not  militate  again-^t  what  is  of  wider  import, 
for  •'Small  to  greater  matters  must  gi\-cwav."'  E.   J.    Ji. 


XEbe  Support  of  HtI.MctiC5. 

In  institutions  of  learning  wliere  representati\'c  atldetic  teams  have  been 
organized,  the  management  and  members  of  these  teams  must  not  be  left  single- 
handed  to  work  out  their  purpose.  Upon  every  individual  student  devolves  the 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  foster  and  maintain  that  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  we 
find  to  lie  indispensable  for  success. 

In  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  where  atjiletics  have  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent,  we  find  invarial)ly  that  the  well  being  of  athletics  has  been 
maintained  solely  liy  the  interest  disjilayed  and  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
students  of  the  college  as  a  body.  They  enter  the  lield  of  battle  in  unison  with 
the  one  sole  object  of  witnessing  the  victory  of  tlniso  battling  under  their  colors. 
Their  war  cry  is  their  loud  lioisterous  college  yell.  .Vnd  their  heart  and  soul  are 
in  the  work  of  the  heroes  defending  the  field  honors  of  their  respective  colleges. 
^Vhen  defeat  comes  it  brings  its  tinge  of  sadness  to  the  hearts  of  these  enthusiasts, 
but  they  revel  in  their  victories  when  their  heroes  have  conqu.ered.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  should  animate  all  the  students  attending  colleges  where  athletic  teams 
exist.  And  the  necessity  of  this  spirit  shows  us  that  the  college  yell  and  the 
gaudy  display  of  college  colors  are  tit  and  adeijuatc  emblems  of  the  underlying 
feeling  of  interest  which  pre\-ails. 

But  besides  this,  which  we  nnght  term  moral  sujiport  tendered  to  athletics 
through  the  presence  and  subsequent  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  Iiy  all 
connected  with  the  college,  there  is  also  that  necessar_y  support  of  a  more  material 
nature,  ^\'e  know  full  well  that  erery  organization  requires  some  \'isible  means  of 
support.  For  the  government  with  her  revenues  and  taxes,  and  the  charitable 
institution  as  the  reciiaient  of  alms,  alike  make  manifest  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  financial  support  is  a  sine  qua  noii  of  every  institution  and  organization. 

In  the  larger  colleges  of  the  country,  already  referred  to  as  examples  of  how 
necessary  universal  interest  is  for  moral  support,  we  also  find  the  question  of  finan- 
cialsupport  solved.  We  would  naturally  expect  to  find  such  rich  and  prominent 
educational  institutions  as  Yale  and  Harvard,  for  instance,  themselves  sustaining 
and  defraying  all  expenses  incurred  through  athletic  undertakings;  but  such  is  by 
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no  means  the  case,  ^\'llen  entluisiasni  has  once  been  fostered  among  college  stu- 
dents, it  is  but  one  step  further,  and  these  students  will  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  offer  their  individual  contribution  to  place  their  athletic  ventures  on  a 
comparatively  strong  financial  basis.  In  the  large  colleges  the  students  are  looked 
to  as  a  never  failing  source  of  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  athletics;  and 
although,  at  times,  their  offers  may  be  given  through  a  sense  of  individual  honor 
and  college  spirit,  the  contribution  of  eai'li  student  is  always  assured.  Hence  it  is 
by  this  two-fold  meth(Kl  of  encouragement  tliat  the  ipicstion  of  the  support  of 
athletics  is  solved. 

In  our  own  Alma  Mater  this  topic  conies  up  I'ur  our  consideration  with  the 
return  of  spring  and  its  necessary  accompaniments,  tlie  liase  ball  season.  As  in 
preA'ious  years  the  usual  method  of  recei\-ing  contril)utions  from  the  students  will 
be  adhered  to,  Init  besides  this  the  management  lias  decided  to  dispose  of  season 
tickets  to  the  students  present  and  past,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  purchase  of 
these  tickets  will  insure  the  jireseuce  and  sulisequent  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  loyal  college  adherents,  and  thercfiy  we  shall  find  displayed  the  necessary 
qualities  for  the  support  of  our  atldetics,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
support,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  and  successful  season  on  the  diamond. 

The  student,  the  alumnus  and  the  members  of  the  faculty,  can  each  and  all  in 
their  respective  spheres  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  support  of  their  representative 
athletic  organization  by  interest  displayed  in  undertakings  of  an  athletic  nature, 
and  by  encourauement  given  in  divers  otlier  wavs.  m.  a.  m. 


Ipolitciicsi?. 

Tlie  i)erson  who  is  really  poHlc  to  those  witli  whom  he  has  to  deal  seeins  to 
comes  nearest  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  n  gentleman  as  exjaressed  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  wlio  defined  a  gentleman  to  l)e  "  one  who  never  gives 
pain."  ,  PoUteness  has  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  society  itself  Among  the 
ancients  it  was  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  hardly  rivaled  by  the  most  pol- 
ished elite  of  modern  society.  The  con\'ersation  which  Cicero  in  his  dialogues 
puts  into  tlie  moutlis'of  his  speakers  is  the  acme  of  politeness  as  practiced  by  the 
educated  Romans.  In  more  modern  times  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  states- 
men, tlie  most  gallant  warriors,  those  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  their  genius 
and  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  known  to  have  been  men  of  polite  man- 
nei's  Thus  Xapoleou  is  said  to  lia\-e  been  so  considerate  of  those  immediateh' 
attendant  upon  his  person  that  he  wry  often  requested  them  to  help  themselves  to 
the  refreshnieuts  that  had  lieeii  i)roeured  even  before  he  himself  partook  of  them. 

Politeness  necessarily  involves  a  degree  nl'  kindness  and  gentleness,  but  not 
tliat  display'of  affection  or  that  show  of  tenderness  wliicli  has  self  interest  in  the 
back^  ground.  Some  people  are  very  particular  about  the  observance  of  certain 
formalities  as  laid  down  in  rules  liy  writers  upon  etiquette.  While  a  few  general 
principles  may  Ik-  necessary  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  certain  essentials,  still 
outside  o(  a,  court  or  audience  chaml)er,  strict  adherence  to  such  formalities  is  in 
general  cold  and  affected. 

The  person  who  is  affable  in  conversation  and  manners,  who  is  able  to  take  in 
at  a  glance  the  general  view  of  an  assembly,  and  I'orm  his  speech  and  actions 
aeeonliugly,  never  fails  to  make  his  mark  and  render  himself  agreeable  to  those 
"''I'  "iMim  he  eomes'in  contact.  fSesides  this,  tliere  is  the  general  satisfaction 
whieli  (iiii.  experiences  when  he  feels  that  he  is  helping  to  render  others  happy,  for 
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that  is  the  gn-at  oliject  in  soi'ial  life.  Puliteness  is  an  ornament  to  a  stndent  as  well 
as  an  essential  requisite.  Plaeed  as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  \arious  ehararters,  and 
this  e-speeially  in  our  eountry,  where  the  elass-room  is  filled  with  the  youth  of  so 
heterogejieous  a  poimlation,  he  must  needs  observe  and  respeet  the  varied  feelings 
of  sueh  a  gathering.  True  jioliteness  springs  from  the  heart;  henee  in  the  student 
truly  polite  there  is  always  something  noMe  and  attraetive,  and  his  kindness  and 
amiahility  are  never  without  good  etleets  upon  his  sehool  fellows.  k.  a.  k. 


Spain  ani>  tl.ic  'amtc^  States. 

The  preearious  relatiims  whit-h  ha\'e  existed  between  Siiain  and  tlie  United 
States  sinee  the  beginning  of  the  I'ulian  struggle  Ibr  indejiendenee  were  sudilenly 
brought  to  a  erisis  by  the  fearful  eatastrophe  whieh  befell  the  battleshiit  .Maine. 
But  in  spite  of  the  rashness  of  the  populaee  and  the  efforts  of  the  sensational 
journals,  the  "war  seare"  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  Ameriean  people  are 
ealmly  awaiting  the  final  deeision  on  the  matter. 

Although  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  eause  whieh  led  to  the  destruetion  of  the 
Maine,  it  is  seareely  profiafile  that  the  honor  of  our  government  Avill  demand  any 
aggressive  measures  against  .Spain.  Time  will  likely  settle  the  diffieulties  in  a 
l)aeiHe  manner.  The  Spanish  government  does  not  desire  a  belligerent  adjustment 
and  Would  ilo  her  utmost  to  prevent  it.  since  war  eould  only  prove  disastrous  to 
her  interests.  The  Ameriean  people,  as  a  whole,  favor  the  prolongation  of  peace, 
provided,  howe\-er.  they  can  maintain  their  national  honor. 

I)Ut  whilr  still  awaiting  the  final  decision  on  the  matter,  the  sudden  crisis  has 
revealed  to  us  the  pernicious  methods  of  our  newspapers  in  such  emergencies.  The 
innumerable  rumors  of  mines,  explosions  and  secret  interviews  with  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  church  and  state  that  liave  been  s[)read  throughout  the  iidiabited 
world,  give  positive  evidence  of  what  wc  may  exjiect  should  it  liccome  the  duty  of 
our  government  to  interfere  with  Spain. 

It  is.  however,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  behold  the  dignified  and  con- 
ser\-ative  policy  of  our  executive  and  his  advisers,  which  shows  his  aliility  to  cope 
with  such  trying  difiiculties.  Silence  now  is  prudence.  It  is  certain  that  if  our 
government  had  heeded  the  immediate  clamors  for  war  wliicli  proceeded  J'rom  the 
turliulent  populace  and  the  depraved  newsjiapers.  war  \\-,nild  instantly  have  been 
provoked.  The  results  of  such  hasty  measures  can  only  be  conjectured.  Had  our 
nation  cjuietly  awaited  the  result  of  the  investigation  without  i)reparing  Ibr 
extremes,  the  delay  might  have  })rove  1  a  dangerous  e.x:periaient,  sine..'  we  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  be  j^repared  for  si.i  great  an  emergency  as  a  war  with  Spain.  But 
nnndful  of  all  this  our  President  and  his  staff  tried  every  means  to  avoid  a  eoutliet 
with  the  nation  which  plaj'ed  so  prominent  a  part  in  our  early  history,  but  at  the 
same  time  our  interests  were  guarded,  and  in  case  war  alon<'  can  decide  tlie  griev- 
ances, we  shall  lic  al)le  to  meet  tlie  emergency  in  a  manner  befitting  our  dignity 
and  power  as  a  nation.  i,i;o.  l.  m. 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and  Honor  Certificates, 


SECOND  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD   IN 

APRIL,   1898. 


To  sei'ure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent.:    to  obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  tliose  ivlio  obtained  Honor  Certificates.  Tliese  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  SO  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects,  provided  they  pass,  i.  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 

Both  oral  and  written  examinations  have  been  tal;en  into  account  for  the  Passes  and  Distinctions  of  the 
following  lists.  ^ 


GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

"Bi'EiiKJ.E  Cj.KJn':xT  31 — P,  l"eumauship. 

D,  Kcligion,  Bilile  History,  History,  Geography,  Euglish,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
C'H-\MiiERS  ,J(.)Hs:  A. — P,  English,  Boole-keeping. 
Clohessy  Juhx  F.  — P,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  History,  Geography. 
DtFi'Y  VixcentB. — P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 

1),  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
FoL-VX  Fk.wcis — P,  Religion,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
HiviCK  ,ToHX  F. — P.  Peuniauship,     , 
HoEXEE  Fred  C. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Kixc;  Fn.vxcis  .1. — P,  Book-keeping. 
KixG  Jo.SEPH  T. — P,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Engli.sh. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  Book-keeping. 
""Le.tei  KE  Sniox — P,  Hi.story,  Geography,  Penmanship,  Drawing.  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
JIorLD  H.VERY  H. — P,  English,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
McCAifFEEY  ,ToHX  A. — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  History,  Geography,  English. 
■O'CoxxoE  .TdS. — P.  History,  Geography,  English,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Book-keeping. 

I),  Religion,  Bil)le  History. 
O'CiixxoR  'WiLLi.v.M  .T. — P,  History,  Geography,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English. 
O'Haee  ,Tiihx — p.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  English,  History,  Geography. 
O'Xioii.i.  Petee — P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  Bilile  History,  History,  Geography,  English,  Book-keeping. 
A'lSi.Ef  V. — P.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
Wii.i.is  ,Ti.)nx— P,  English,  Penmau,ship. 

D.  Book-keeping. 

THIRD  ACADEMIC. 

■  r.iCKX.\Ei)i  Wn.i.TA-M  ,J.  — P.  Religion,  Flistory,  Geography,   English,   Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 

Zoology,  Algel)ra,  Penmanship. 
liEKXixtJEi:  Fi!-\X(;is— P,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
■■■'BtERKi.E  .loiix  P. — P.  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  .Vritlimetic,  Book, keeping.  ' 
■I'.viiXEs  Wii.i.iAJl— P,  History.  Book-keeping,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
'<C(.e.u:y  William  .1.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  .Vlgelira, 

Frencli, 

D.  Peunuin.ship. 
Cni:fiii!AX  jAJtEs — P.  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
Drci.vx  AxDKEW— P,  History,  Geography,  English,  .Vrithmelic,  -\lgebra.  Penmanship. 

11,  Book-keeping,  Latin. 
l)r]L\  Stan.— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Eugli.sh,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship,  Book- 

kee)iing.  Latin. 

D.  Polisli, 
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'Ehman  Adam — P,  History,  Geography,  (ieograjiUy.  Euglisli,  Zoology,  Peniurtusliip. 

D.  Religion,  Aritbiuetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
llUAllAM  Christian  J. — P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Zoology,  I'eniiiauship. 

D,  Keligiou,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Germau,  Latin,  Book-keeping. 
ll.vRKisoN  August  .T. — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,   Book-keeping,  Penmanshi]). 
Hknney  Michaei. — P,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 

HlviCK  Paul  F. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Englisli,  Aritlinietic.  Zoology,  Algebra,  Pen- 
manship, French,  Book-keeping. 
HiTKKNsTiciN  EnwARi)  P. — P,  Religion,  History,  Cieography,  Engli.^^li,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship 

Book-keeping.  , 

P,  Algebra. 
.IiivcE  Thomas — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Boi)k-keci>ing. 

D,  Algebra. 
*KuBLEK  A.   F — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic.  Zoiihigy.   .\lgebra,  Penmanshi]i. 

D,  Book-keei)iug. 
Ki^iPEKS  John  P. — P,  Religion,  I'aiglish.  Arithmetic;  Algclna,  Pcaman.ship,  Book-keeping. 
L-\jl(rrHE  Dami.vn  N. — P,  Penmanship,  (Jerman,  l/.itiu.  Book-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Zoology,  French. 
l.ssKOwSKi  JosKl'H  J. — P,  English,  Algebra,  Penmausliip. 

D,  Religion,  French,  Germau,  Book-keeping. 
Laxdrig.vn  Thoma.'^  J.  —  P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Book-keeping. 
M.VKON'EY  Leo— P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Zoology,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 

Penmanship. 

D,  Algebra. 
■.Miller  Fred — P,  PHstory,  Geography,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Arithmetic,  Book-eeeping. 
*JMiiRPHY  William  E. — P,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Pcnman.ship. 

D.  Religion.  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Latin,  French. 
"■■iMcLANE  William — P,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Penman.ship,  English. 

D,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
-McLane  George  M. — P,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
O'Connor  James  J.  — P,  Penmanship. 
O'Neill  James  A.— P,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
PiETRZYOKi  Frk.  H. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography.   ICngli-sh,   Zoology,   Penmanship,   Book- 
keeping, Germau,  Latin. 
''RoUDE.vi;    George    D. — P.    English,   Zoology,   .VIgebra,   Penmanship,    tterman,    Book-keeping, 

Latin. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  French. 
"Ryan  John  W. — P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Zoology.  Penmanship,  German. 

D,  Arithmetic,  -VIgebra,  Latin,  Book-keejnug. 
Ky.vn  William  T. — P,  History,  Geograi^hy,  Englisli,  Penman.ship. 

D,  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 
Sii.vw  Walter — P,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
"■■S.MiTii  Harry  J.— P,  Zoology,  Penmanship,  Latin. 

D,  Religion,  Histoiy,  Geograjthy,  English,  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  French. 
Smith  Ant. — P,  Kcligion,  Hi-story,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,   Penmanship,  Rook-keeping, 

French. 
SiixxEl'ELD  John — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Book-kceiiing. 

D,  Penmanship,  German. 
Trudelle  Thomas  J.— P,  History,  Geography,  Engli.sh,  I'enmanship,  Latin. 

D.  Religion,  Zoology,  French,  Book-keeping,  German. 

SECOND  ACADEMIC. 

*Bir,D  William  .J. — P,    Latin,  Greek,    Religion,    HLstory.    CJeography,    Book-keeping.    English, 

Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*P>REXNAN  James  J. — P,  Religion,  Botany,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic. 
*('oXDR(iN  M.  F. — P,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Religion,  History,  Book-keeping.   English,  Arithmetic. 
Couzixs  Richard  J.— P,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
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C'ur.r.iXAX  Chakt-Es  J.— P,  lieligioii.  History,  English,  Kotauy,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

D.  Aritlinu-tic. 
■■■Drxx  T.  A.  — P.  Penmanship. 

D.  Latin,  Greek.   Religion,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra;  Book-keeping. 

French,  German. 
^EscHMAS  ALU.  .P— P.  History,  Geography,  English.  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra.  Latin,  Book- 
keeping. 

D,  Religion,  Greek.  French,  German. 
-Faxdra.t  Walter  J.— P,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Botany.  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English. 
■■Geary  Cha.s.  .J.— P,  History,.  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Geology,  Latin,  Greek.  Cierman. 

D,  Religion,  English.  .Mgeljra,  Geometry,  Book-keeping. 
Goodman  Feaxk   .L— P,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  English,  History,  Geography. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Glyxx  WiLLiAJf  E.— P,  Religion.  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping. 
*1L\LLERAX  Carroll  Y.—P,  French,  History,  Geography,  English,  Penmanship,  Greek,  German. 

D,  Religion.  Botany,  Algebra.  Latin,  Book-keeping,  French. 
■•■Have.s  ,Tohx  ,T. — P,  Botany,  Algebra,  Gei-man,  French.  ' 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,   English,  Arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  Book-keeping,   Pen- 
manship. 
*Herrly  Peter  J.— P,  Religion,  English.  Arithmetic,  Botany.  .Algebra,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  History,  Geography.  Book-keeping.  Penmanship. 
Krakau  ,ToHX  ,L — P,  English,  Algebra,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 

Lagemax  Harry^',  Book-keeping,  Latin,  Religion,  English,  History,  Algebra,  Arithmetic. 
L.vmar  Herjiax  .T. — P,  Algc))ra.  Book-keeping. 

D,  History,  Geography. 
*LoMi)  Harry  .T. — P,  History,  Geography.  English.  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanshi]).  Latin,  tireek. 

D,  Religion,  Arithmetic. 
JIa.ieski  AxtikjXY  .T. — P,    Religion,    History,   Geography,  Engli.sb,   Peuuianshii).    I'.ook-keeping, 

Latin. 
"iE'VLOXEY  Fkk  a. — P,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship,  Latin.  Greek. 

D.  Religion.  History,  Geography.  Engli.sh,  .Arithmetic. 
McCarthy  .John  F. — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping. 
McEvoY  Cyril  E.  —  P,  Religion,  Algelira,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Latin. 

D,  .Arithmetic. 
RoEiiRiG  GEORCiE  .A. — P,  Religion.  English.  .Arithmetic,  .\lgebra.  Penmanship. 

D.  History,  Geography. 
".TI1EEH.-V.X    Michael — P,    History,    (Jeographj",    English,   Algebra,    Penmanship,   Book-keeping, 

Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Religion,  .\rithmetic. 
Sii.\x\ai1.\X  Tiioma.s  L.  —  P.  Religion.  Algebra.  Penmanship. 

I>,  Aritlnnctic. 
■■■.'^TALKiiW  SKI   .\ .  A. — P,  ■■^nglisli.  Botany,  .llgebra.  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Latin. 

II,  Creek,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
•■■TrREic   Laiiislais  K.  — !'.  Botany,  Algelira,  Penmanship. 

II.  Uc'ligion.  History,  (Jeography.  I'^nglish.  .\rithmetic.  Book-keeping,  Latin,  (ireek. 

FIRST  ACADEMIC. 

■  l)iiri;iii;i:^iA-    :\Iiciiaei,    P.  -P.    Religion.    History,    Geography.     English.    Xatnral    Philosophy. 

.Mgelira.  Ge(nneliy- 

J).   Penmansliip.  Latin.  French.  German. 
■■■i[ALLi:i;.VN-  William  .\.  — P,  Algelira,  .\ritlimetic,  Penmansliip,  Book-keeping. 

II.    Ueligiiin.    History,    (leograpliy.    English.    Geology.    Geometry,    Latin,    Greek,    German, 

frencb. 
Ih:i  rri:L  .Injix   ,1.-1'.  History,  .Vlgebra,  Penmansliip,  1  look-keeping. 

D.  Ueligion,  r:nglisli.  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Latin.  Greek. 
.1  t:iai/..\L  Fl!.   .1.  — P.  l;eligion,  I'higlish,  Geology,  tieometry,  Book-keeping. 

H.  Ilisloiy.  (leograpliy.  Arithmetic,   Polish, 
Ml  i:i'liv   .).    I'.-l'.   Iteligiou.  History,  Geography.  Algebra.  Book-keeping.  Latin.  Greek. 

1>,  laiglish.  PenmaiLship,  German,  French. 
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MiKPHY  WlLUAM  E.— P,  Geology,  Algebra.   Aritliiuetic,    I'eniiiausbiii,    Book-keoiiiiiu,  ICiinIisli^ 

Latiu.  Greek. 

D,  Keligiou.  History,  Geography,  Geometry,  German,  Freiieli. 
MriiM  Edw.A-KD  AV.— P,  History,  Geography.  Xatural  Philosophy,  Euglish. 

D.  Ueligioii. 
McMfLLEX  Leo  A.— P,  Keligimi,  History,  Geography,  English. 

D,  Geometry,  Arithmetic. 
MrX.\M-\R,v    ,JoHN   P.— P,   Keligiou,   History,    Geography,   Eiigli.-ih,   Cieometry.    Arithmetic,   Peii- 

mauship.  Book-keeping,  German. 

D.  French. 
MiXkil  John  J.— P,  Bcligion,  History,  Geography,  Engli.sh,  (ieomctry. 

D.  Pemnauship.  Book-keeping. 
O'CoxxOR  P.\TK.  J. — P,  Geology,  -\rithmetie.  Penmanship,  Latin,   (ireek. 

D.   Keligiou,   History,   Geography,   English.    .Vlgebra.    Geometry,    Book-keeping,   German, 

French, 
Ueilly  John  D,— P.  Algebra,  tieometry,  Latiu,  trreek. 

I).  Religion.  History,  Geography,  English.  Book-keeping. 
'Riley  J.\mes  A.— P.  Algebra,  Book-keeping. 

D,    Latin,    Greek.    Religion,    History,    Geography,   l-^iiglish.   Geology,    Geometry,   (Jerman 

French . 
Rei'S  John  -V. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  .Vlgebra,  (Geometry,  .Vrithmetic,  Book-keeping 

D,  English,  Arithmetic,  French. 
SpoRRER  Jo.'5EPH — P.  Religion,  History,  Geography.  English.  Latin,  Greek.  French. 

D,  Penmanship. 
.Stai'DT  Joseph  C. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography.  .Vlgelira,  Penmanship.   Book-keeping. 

D.  English.  Arithmetic,  Latin,  German. 
*YurszKO  Fk.  J. — P.  Geometry,  .-Vrithmetic.  F.ook-keeping. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography.  English.  Geology.   .Vlgebra,   Penmanship.  Latin,   CJreek, 

German.  French, 

SENIOR    BUSINESS  COURSE. 

C-VRRiii.i.    JOHX    ^^. — P.    Religion,   Commercial   Law,   English.   Book-keeping.    .Vrithmetic,   Corre- 
spondence, Penmanship. 

DoNXELlA'    Edward    JL— P,   Commercial   Law,   EnglLsh,   Book-keeping,   C'orresiioudeuce,    Pen- 
menship. 
D,  Religion, 

Feeley"  James — P,  Book-keeping,  C'orrespourlence,  Penmanship,  Religion,  English. 

*Fl.\xxigax-  Mortimer— p.  Religion.  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,  .Arithmetic.  Corre.'^poml- 
ence.  Penmanship. 

Fl,AXXlct.\X"  Arthi'R — P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law.  English.  Book-keeping.  Penmanship. 

G.\ROVr  Ch.vrles  J. — P,  P.ook-kecping,  Penmanship. 

■G.\yxor  Hubert  E. — P,  Arithmetic.  Correspouileuce.  Penmanship.  Commercial  Law. 
D,  Religion,  Engli.sh.  Book-keeping. 

■Horrig.ax  Edw.\rd  !M. — P,  Book-keeping.  .-Vrithmetic.   Penmanship. 
II.  Religion,  Commercial  Law.  English.  Correspondence. 

Kii.EV  "William  J. — P,  Religion.  Commercial  Law.   English.   P.ook-kecping,   .Vrithmetic,  Corre- 
spondence. Penmanship. 

Ivirchxet;  "Willl-vm  H. — P.  Euglish.  Book-keeping.  Concspoiulence.  Penmanshiji. 
D.  Religion. 

Laei-"EY  Frk.  X. — P.  Religion.  I'eumanship. 

'  Ml'RPHi'  Joseph  JI. — P,  Commercial  Law.  EnglLsh,  .Vrithmetic.  Penmanship. 
D,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence. 

MtLLEX  Tho.mas— P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  .\rithmetic.  Correspond- 
ence. Penmanship. 

McCare  Johx — P.  Religion.  Commercial  Law,  Euglish,  Correspondence,  Penmaushij). 

McC'AXX  AViLLiAM  S. — P,  Religion,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmau.ship. 

R.\HE  Albert  iL — P,  Religion,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

RiHX  Theodore  L. — P,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Penmanshii). 
D.  Religion,  Book-keeping. 

Reilly"  Fred — P,  Religion.  Commercial  Law,  Engli.sh,  .-Vrithmetic.  Correspondence.  Penmanship. 

Ry.VX"  S.   a. — P.  Commercial  Law,  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondeuee,  Peumanship. 
D,  Religion. 
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Shea  Thomas  M.— P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspoudeuce,  Penmanship. 
Stack  Edward  J. — P,  Eeligion,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Ungee  Sieg  E.— P,  Penman,ship. 

UxGER  Joseph  J.. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 
Walsh  Morris  A. — P,  Eeligion.  Commercial  Law.  English,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Pen- 
manshi]). 

FRESHMflN  CLf5SS. 
PiArMCJAKRTXER  Joseph — P,  Chnrch  History,  English,  Algebra,  Chemistr_y,  Greek. 

I).  Latin,  French,  Geometry. 
IjRK.xt  a.  S. — P,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  French,  German. 
*Frost  V.   A. — P,  History,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  FreiK'.h. 
Gillespie  Pat  A. — P,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Alge))ra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D,  French,  German. 
KiLl.JlEYER  Herm.vxn  J.  — P,  History.  English,  Latin,  tueek. 

D,  Church  History. 
-  "McElliott  AVilliam  J.— P,  History,  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  Algebra,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek. 
*0'Hare  David— P,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Chemistry,  German,  Freucli,  Latin,  th-eek. 
ScHAEFEE  Loris  J.  — P,  Church  History,  English,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  French. 
ScH.M.z  George  J. — P,  Englisli,  Latin,  Greek. 

D,  Church  History,  French,  German. 
'Waekee  William  0. — P,  Algebra,  Geometry.  Chemistry,  Greek. 

D,Cliurcli  History,  History,  Engli.sli,  German,  Latin. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

*CoLl.lNS  Thomas  J. — P.  Algelira.  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

^Dowxes  Willi.vm  J. — P,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  Algebra,  History,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French. 

"'Grtnewald  John  D.— P,  X),  Latin,  Greek,   Chnrch  History,    ]lislo}y,   p:nglish.    Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Cliemistry,  French. 

KiissLER  Au(iU.ST  31. — P,  History.  English,  l^alin,   Greek. 
D,  Cliurch  History. 

Maker  Patrick  E. — P,  History.  Engli.sli.  Latin,  Greek. 
D,  Church  History. 

JUNIOR  CLfqss.  ■  .     •. 

■■■I'.u.VDY  ,r.\MES  L.— p.  Scripture,  Latin. 

1>,  I'hilosopliy,  History,  Natural  Philosophy, 
E.vuiiiiri-  ,Ioiix  F.  — P.  Scripture,  History,  Pliilosophy,  Natural  Pliilosophy,  Book-keeping,  Greek. 

1).  Latin,  French. 
FiXNKY  Charles  D.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 

D,  Scripture,  History,   I'hilosopliy. 
*G.vrrtgan-  Joseph  J.— P,  Scripture,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Book-keeping,  Latin,  Gaeek. 

I).  I'hilo.sophy,  French. 
-•■Halaiu'RIia  Joseph  F.— P,  Scripture,  History,  Pliilo.sophy,  Natural  I'hilo.sophy,  Book-keeping, 

Latin,  Frencli. 
■■'KRriMXsKl  ;\ricilAliL  A.— P,  History.  Natural  Philosophy,  Book-keeiiing,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 

1).  Scripture,  Philosophy. 
jMi:y::i;   Li;(j  L.  —  l'.  Scripture,  History,  Book-keeping,  Greek, 

n,  Philosophy,   Latin. 
Klcs.MKKosKl    Noli.    .L— 1',    Scripture,    llislory.    Philosophy,    Natural    I'liiIo.sopliy,    Book-keeping, 

Latin. 
'■■I'l  I'll  t'H AKI.KS  C— P,  Scripture,  History,  Natural  Pliilosojihy,  J.aliii,  (Ireek. 

|),  I'hilo.scipliy,  Book-keeping,  French. 
Wi;i:nx  TinnLV^  A.  — P.  Scripture  History.  I'hilosopliv,  Natoral  I'lul,jso|,hv,  Book -keeping  Latin 

(;rcek. 

1).   French. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

:NU'Carthy  E.  J.— P,  Book-keepiug. 

D,  Scripture.  History,  Pliilosopliy,  N'atural  Philosophy,  l>atiii,  (Jreek.  French. 
*.McG.\RKY  ^Ikhael  A. — P,  Scripture.  Xatural  Philosopliy,  r>ook-kcepiug. 

D,  History,  Philosopliy,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 
o'Xkil  Jajies  F. — P,  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  IJook-keeping,  French. 

D,  History,  Latin,  Greek. 
*Kos8  KdBKRT  A. — P,  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Eook-keejiiug,  French. 

D,  History,  Xatural  Philo.sophy,  Latin,  Greek. 

X,  B.     The  names  of  students  who  were  absent  from  the  examinalion,  or  who  tailed  to  pass, 
arc  not  given  in  the  above  list. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  gymnastic  classes  held  a  very  suceessrul  closing  e.xereise  on  the  eve  of  the  .Easter  Recess. 
I'lic  \arious  drills  and  other  items  on  the  programme  Avere  e.xcellentl.v  rendered  and  all  redounded 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Jlr.  .1.  P.  Wolfe  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  gymnasium  this  season. 
-\ Iter  the  exercises  the  Rev.  President  spoke  a  few  words  expressive  of  the  eminently  satisfactory 
methods  and  results  that  characterized  Mr.  Wolfe's  supei  \  ision  of  indoor  athletics.  His  words  were 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  students  present  and  ^Nlr.  WoUV  has  left  behind  him  a  host  of  stuilenl 
friends  who  know  and  appreciate  his  worth  and  aliility.  Xothing  \\d\ild  please  them  more  than  his 
re-engagement  for  't(t). 

HaxO  Ball  has  for  some  time  past  ilaimed  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  the  students, 
ispecially  of  tho.se  who  contemplate  joining  the  various  teams  that  are  to  enliven  the  college  dia- 
mond this  year.  The  allej-  has  witnessed  some  verj-  exciting  contests.  The  philosephers,  however, 
aie  the  champion  hand  ball  players,  they  having  defeated  a  jiieked  aggregation  wlio  had  pre\  iously 
bi-aten  all  before  them.  The  new  alley  is  a  great  boon  and  tlie  cheering  beyond  the  ",gym"  announ 
res  each  noon  the  progress  of  some  eventful  struggle. 

Thk  pro.spects  of  the  base  ball  season  are  eminently  bright.  The  college  team  is  now  wholly 
organized  and  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  among  the  best  clubs  of  this  section.  Those  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Pittsburg  College  team  approve  the  wise  choice  which  made  .Tan\es  Burns, 
whose  playing  in  other  seasons  lias  been  so  earnest  and  praiseworthy,  captain  of  the  team.  JI.  A. 
MeGarey  who  was  elected  Manager  is  working  w-ith  unusual  su<-cess  at  the  arrangement  of  the 
.-chedule.  Games  with  best  local  teams  have  already  been  secured  and  negotiations  are  pending  for 
meeting  the  strongest  clulis  of  Western  Peunsjdvauia,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

The  material  composing  the  college  team  of  '98  is  fully  ecpial  to  any  that  has  yet  be,gun  the 
season  under  the  red  and  blue.  Burns,  O'Hara  and  Wall,  the  brilliant  players  of  the  foot  ball  I  cam 
of  'i)T,  will  don  the  base  ball  uniform  of  P.  C.  McGarey,  the  clever  short-stop  of  last  season,  Avill 
re-ajifiear  in  his  old  position.  The  other  players,  with  the  exccjition  of  Hanlon,  Delehanty  and 
McCarrol,  are  new  men,  but  have  shown  themselves  equal  to  their  i)resent  company.  We  trust 
that  the  students  Avill,  in  turii,  do  their  part  to  complete  the  success  of  the  season  and  at  once  avail 
themsehes  of  the  generous  offers  which  the  management  has  deemed  lit  to  make.  1a cry  student 
in  the  College  should,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  public  spirit,  secure  a  season  ticket  iVir  the 
games.  If  properl}-  supijorted  the  team  of  '98  will,  in  oin-  opinion,  eclijise  the  proud  records  of 
most  of  its  predecessors,  and  pu.sh  hard  upon  the  honors  i>f  the  great  teams  of  '94  and  "9.i. 

The  lirst  game  of  the  season  was  a  in-actice  affair  with  the  Warren  Cluli  of  the  Iron  and  Oil 
League.  P.  C.  had  somewhat  the  better  ol  the  argirment,  having  scored  8  runs  to  "Warrens  (i. 
Jlr.  .T.  L.  Brady,  our  former  athletic  instructor,  is  the  managev  of  Warren,  and  several  college 
players  of  past  years  are  memliers  of  the  team. 

PtTTSiiUKG  College  defeated  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  good  game  on 
Easter  ilonday.     The  score  ivas  6-5.     Burns  struck  out  15  I'niversity  men. 

These  two  games  served  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  players,  whose  work  at  so  early  a 
period  made  a  very  favorable  impre.ssion.  Let  all  stand  by  the  team  and  it  will  surely  make  its 
mark. 

The  Senior  Boarders  are  organizing  their  base  ball  team  and  ha\  e  elected  W.  E.  Downes  cap- 
tain. W.  O.  Walker,  wlui  was  chosen  manager,  is  now  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  his 
schedule.      The  team  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  and  \vill  probably  constitute  the  Second  team  of 
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p.  C.  The  Jnninr  Boai-ders  ejivly  orgauiztil  under  the  captaincy  of  Jos.  King.  Mr.  Eetka,  pre- 
fect of  the  lower  study,  has  consented  to  manage  the  chib!  The  following  players  have  lieeu  re- 
]«.itr.l  :  .T.  King  ami  .J.  (J'Hare,  catchers;  W.  .McLaue  and  M.  Shechan,  pitchers  and  third  l)a.se- 
men  alternately;  1'.  Hivick.  .slicntstop;  Cullinan,  R.  Cousins,  lirst  and  second  liasemen  respectively; 
fielders,  C.  Buerkle.  left:  F.  ^Miller,  right;  and  AV.  (VConnor:  nuddle.  Challenges  have  already 
liecn  rireivcd. 

Wi:  rrgrct  that  want  of  s]iace  precludes  the  ]mlilication  of  many  interesting  items  that  have 
lieen  reecixcd.     For  the  same  reason,  the  E\chang<'  notice'^  had  to  lie  laid  aside. 

•'.••I- 

MUSIC. 

The  performance  of  the  young  musicians  on  ^-t.  Patrick's  Night  w-as  greeted  with  very  grati- 
fving  exiircssions  on  the  part  of  the  numerous  and  highly  cultured  audience.  The  soloists  were 
very  successful  in  their  endeavors. 

The  Scholastics  sang  Tcnehrdf  at  the  Cathedral  during  Holy  "Week.  ]lv\.  Fathers  Griffin  and 
Gihhn  labored  hard  to  reap  the  success  that  croNvned  the  Avork. 

Thk  (Ivchestra  is  again  a  regular  contriliulor  to  the  Sunday  Evening  Concerts. 

Till-:  Glee  Club  has  been  re-organized,  and  scAcral  new  singvrs  admitted  into  its  ranks.  Its 
ajipcarances  are  occasions  of  great  ]ileasin'C. 

Sevkk.\l  new  Masses  are  being  diligently  lehearsed  for  the  c(nning  fesrivals,  and  the  Military 
liand  is  once  more  coming  into  prominence.  It  Nvill  doubtless  furnish  the  music  for  the  usual  out- 
(b"M  drv..ti.nial  pn.cessions  that  th.'  month  "f  May  and  the  Feast  of  C(ir]ivis  Clu'isti  annually  bri„g. 
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THE  FOURTIi  TERM. 

Among  the  earlj'  occurrences  of  note  during  the  last  quarter  was  the  visit  of 
the  Most  Kev.  Archbishop  Martinelli,  the  Papal  Delegate.  His  Excellency  came 
to  Pittsburg  to  officiate  at  the  dedication  of  the  Italian  Church  recently  erected  in 
the  East  End  b}'  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  After  the  ceremony  His  Excellency 
made  a  brief  call  at  the  college,  accompanied  by  several  priests  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  dedicator}'  ceremonies.  He  was  greeted  in  the  j^arlor  by  the  assembled 
body  of  students  and  members  of  the  other  categories,  to  whom  he  addressed  some 
pleasant  remarks.  Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  visit,  and  as  it  was  Sunday, 
no  special  programme  had  been  arranged.  After  granting  a  free  day  the  Ajjostolic 
Delegate  took  leave  by  giving  all  his  solemn  blessing. 

A  VERY  i^leasant  treat  was  the  lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  col- 
legiate classes  by  Mr.  Hari^er  of  the  Museum  attached  to  the  Carnegie  library. 
Mr.  Harper  is  an  ardent  ethnologist,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  presented  his 
subject  was  such  as  to  excite  the  interest  of  everyone  present  in  the  science  which 
is  each  year  gaining  greater  attention  from  the  students  of  antiquarian  lore.  We 
trust  the  esteemed  gentleman  will  be  heard  more  frequently  in  the  future. 

The  usual  May  Devotions  were  regularlv  held  in  the  College  Chapel  this  j^ear. 
The  services  were  advantageously  varied,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
being  given  on  Tuesday  and  Thursda}'  evenings,  replacing  the  ordinary  devotional 
exercises.  There  was  a  marked  appreciation  of  these  excellent  advantages  mani- 
fested in  the  regularity  and  attention  of  the  students.  This  fact  speaks  well,  for 
Devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  a  safeguard  of  Catholic  students. 

Our  Right  Rev.  Bishop  honored  us  with  a  visit  recentl}'.  The  wholesome 
summer  breezes  of  the  Blutf  are  much  to  his  liking.  He  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator at  the  game  played  between  our  nine  and  that  of  the  \\'ayneslnirg  College, 
and,  of  coure,  was  much  jaleased  to  see  the  Pittsburg  Collegians  win  a  very  lively 
game.  As  His  Lordship  came  in  ciuest  of  a  day's  relaxation,  no  formal  reception 
was  given  him,  and  even  the  usual  request  for  a  free  day  was  omitted  by  the  stu- 
dents who  evidently  would  greatly  welcome  more  frequent  visits  on  the  part  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop. 

The  Reception  of  students  into  the  various  religious  associations  took  jjlace  in 
the  Chapel  on  May  6th,  the  First  Fridaj'  of  the  Month.  The  Rev.  President  spoke 
on  the  occasion,  and  in  his  usual  lucid  style  explained  the  character  and  end  of 
the  several  societies  as  well  as  the  duties  incumbent  on  those  who  entered  their 
ranks.  The  Ceremony  closed  with  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holj'  Sacra- 
ment. 
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Athletics  have  been  in  a  flouri.shing  condition  during  the  year,  and  the  suc- 
cess attained  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  athletics  at  the  college.  The  good  record 
established  by  the  foot-liall  team  early  in  the  year  has  been  continued  -by  the  base 
ball  nine.  The  latter  aggregation  are  to  congratulated  upon  their  really  excellent 
showing.  They  were  superior  to  most  teams  in  this  section  and  inferior  to  none. 
Their  defeats  were  very  few  and  were  themselves  glorious.  The  team  has  certainly 
fulfilled  the  predictions  which  we  made  as  to  its  success,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Bulletin.  It  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  great  teams  of  '94  and  '95.  Tlie 
Alumni  are  just  claimants  to  no  little  share  of  the  honors  gained  by  the  team. 
May  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  good  foot-l:)all  team  for  next  year  be  crowned  with 
corresponding  success.  '- 

The  Novena  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  it  has  been  the  practice  in  tlie  college 
to  hold  in  preparation  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  patronal  feast  of  the  Congre- 
gation by  which  the  college  is  conducted,  was  duly  made  in  the  College  Chapel  this 
year.  The  exercises  consisted  of  Benediction  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  appro- 
priate prayers.  The  practice  of  making  this  annual  Novena  was  established  several 
years  ago,  and  the  fact  that  Our  Holy  Fatlier  saw  fit  last  year  to  recommend  the 
devotion  in  one  of  his  encycnieals  to  the  faithful  at  large  manifests  the  utilit)^  and 
necessity  of  this  pious  practice,  as  well  the  great  care  with  which  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  interests  of  the  students  provided  for  in  the  college.  The  demean- 
or of  the  students  showed  that  they  appreciated  the  ^'alue  of  this  growing  devotion. 

The  Annual  Field  Meet  was  held  on  -June  11th.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
earnestness  and  assiduity  which  marked  the  pre^fious  practice  of  the  students  who 
participated  in  the  e\'ents,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  anxiety  manifested  by  the 
other  students,  that  the  Field  Meet  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year.  Apart 
from  the  pleasure  and  the  honors  to  be  gained  by  the  contestants  it  stimulates  all 
to  a  more  vigorous  participation  in  out  door  exercises.  The  events  were  numerous, 
and,  as  a  rule,  very  closely  contested.  Those  in  charge  of  the  affair  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  careful  manner  in  which  everything  was  regulated.  The  prizes  were 
exceiDtionally  numerous  and  valuable. 

The  final  examinations  were  given  during  the  first  weeks  of  June,  and  the 
results  pro\'e1:hat  the  students  were  fully  alive  to  the  important  interests  at  stake. 
In  view  of  the  rule  absolutely  restricting  promotions  to  those  who  attained  the  re- 
cjuisite  percentage,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  great  ease  to  the  ordinary  students  pre- 
paration was  long  and  minute,  and  many  had  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  previous  diligence  and  perserverance.  The  certificates  of  honor  were 
awarded  to  the  under  graduates  in  the  college  hall  the  clay  before  Commencement. 
They  were  numerous,  and  showed  a  general  advance  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

The  Infirmary  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Janus,  except  that  while 
the  old  temple  of  the  warlike  God  of  the  Romans  was,  as  a  rule,  open  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  bloody  strife  among  the  Romans,  the  Infirniarj'  is  as  ■generally  closed 
because  of  the  absence  of  physical  ills  among  the  students.  When  noting  the  ex- 
cellent health  of  the  boarders  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  began  to  enter- 
tain hoi)es  of  equalling  the  records  of  many  previous  years  in  having  this  year 
pass  without  a  boarder  being  confined  by  illness  to  the  infirmaiy.  Our  hopes  are 
realized,  and  '97-'9S  goes  down  in  history  as  a  banner  year  in  point  of  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  Ijoarders  and  scholastics.  May  our  successors  enjoy  similar 
blessings.      Wc  do  not  envy  seeing  our  record  equalled  in  this  respect. 
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Pope's  Indebtedness  to  liorace. 

r*'  E\v  of  the  ancient  authors  are  so  commonly  known  as  Horace.  An  ordinary 
student  is  generally  capahlc  of  immediately  recognizing  a  quotation  from 
his  works  and  the  scholar  does  not,  through  fear  of  descending  to  the  common- 
place, refrain  from  availing  himself  of  the  magnificent  store  which  the  Roman 
bard  holds  out.  The  universal  range  of  his  poetry,  the  natural  and  easA'  expres- 
sion, and  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings  make  him  at  once  the  acceptable  master  of  the 
scholar  and  the  fascinating  instructor  of  the  general  reader  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  e\-en  of  the  more  respectable  student  of  the  literature  of  to-day. 

Pope  is  one  of  the  many  authors  who  have  cultivated  intimate  familiarity^  with 
the  entertaining  and  instructive  Roman.  Of  English  authors  he  has  been  the  most 
effective  in  bringing  the  w'ritings  of  the  Latin  bard  before  the  English  readers.  His 
admirable  Imitations  of  Horace  had  the  effect  of  exciting  readers  to  the  perusal  of 
Latin  authors,  and  prompted  Johnson  to  undertake  to  "do  for  Juvenal  what  Pope 
liad  done  for  Horace." 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  two  authors  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  conrmon  between  the  Roman  bard  and  his  English  imitator. 

Both  were  poets  of  undoubted  genius,  possessed,  in  addition,  of  exquisite  ar- 
tistic qualities.  It  was  precisely  because  he  found  in  Horace  his  highest  ideal  of 
the  true  poet  that  Pope  so  sought  the  knowledge  of  his  master,  and  so  assiduously 
imitated  him.  "Wc  do  not  contemplate  treating  of  those  compositions,  whether  sa- 
tires or  epistles,  which  are  professedly  "Imitations."  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
rather  to  one  of  Pope's  independent  works,  the  Eisaij  on  Criticism,  wherein  we 
-hall  find  that  the  English  poet  has  drawn  largely  both  of  thought  and  expression 
from  the  Ars  Poctica.  Our  motive  is  in  nowise  to  depreciate  Pope's  accomjolish- 
ments.  Though  he  availed  himself  copiously  of  the  material  that  had  been  so 
aliundantly  provided  for  him  by  many  authors,  aircieiat  and  modern,  who  had 
uone  over  the  domain  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  the  English  writer  has 
nevertheless  i^erformed  his  task  in  a  manner  that  must  satisfy  even  the  most  exact- 
ing student.     Mindful  of  his  master's  saying 

""  Pablica  nmteries  j^rivati  juris  crit,  si 
Xec  verhum  rcrbo  curabis  reddcrc  ficlus 
Literpres,  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum,'" 

lie  has  shown  his  own  genius  both  in  his  judicious  selection  of  the  principles 
which  he  lays  down  in  his  work,  and  in  the  felicitous  expression  and  apt  illustra- 
with  which  he  has  adorned  them  and  made  them  stricth^  "materies  privati  juris." 
This  is  as  much  as  he  could  accomplish.  In  works  of  such  a  nature  wc  cannot 
expect  to  find  great  originality  of  thought.  The  Art  of  Poefrj^  and  the  Art  of 
Criticism  had  frequently  been  handled  by  men,  from  Aristotle  downward,  of  im- 
measurabl}-  superior  intellectual  ability  compared  with  Pope.  What  the  English 
author  sought  for,  was  to  compose  in  his  own  tongue,  and  for  his  own  25eople,  a 
work  which  might  be  considered  a  just  compendium  of  all  that  had  previousl_y 
been  w'ritten  upon  the  subject.  His  genius  is  here  fully  displayed.  His  judgment 
is  correct  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  brought  well  into  play  ;  his  desire 
to  excel,  alwaj^s  visible  in  his  compositions,  is  here  especially  marked.  E^-erj-- 
thing  is  carefull}'  collated,  fittingly  amplified  or  retrenched,  and  animated  with 
choice  expression  and  suitable  illustration.  Yet,  withal,  even  the  genius  of  Pope, 
artistic  though  it  be,  has  often  had  to  be  content  with  the  correct,  concise  and  pleas- 
ing expression  of  the  original. 

"With  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  good  composition  Pope  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  points  from  Horace.     The  fundarnental  jjrinciples  of  correct  writing 
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were  determined  long  before  the  ad^•ent  of  either  poet,  and  must  of  necessity  be 
followed  out.     We  could  not  expect  Pope  to  be  original  in  this  matter. 

The  tirst  great  essential  of  a  worthy  literary  production  is  unity  of  design. 
This  Horace  pithily  asserts  : 

Dciuque  sit  qvidvis  mivplex  duntaxat  etitnum.^' 
and  further  he  adds 

"  Singula  quneque  locum  tencnnt  sortita  decenter." 
Pope  f^ives  expression  to  the  effect  of  unity  and  order  in  the  various  divisions  of  a 
production  as  follows  ; 

"In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  onr  hearts 

Is  not  the  exactness  of  peculiar  parts  ;  ,.- 

'Tis  not  a  liii,  or  eye,  we  heaut.y  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all," 

"No  single  parts  irnequally  surprise, 

All  conies  united  to  admiriug  eyes." 

Not  every  wild  conceit  is  heedlessly  to  be  thrust  into  a  piece 
''Ordinis  haec  virtus  et  venus,  aut  eyo  Jailor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia,  did, 
Pleraque  differat,  et  praesens  in  teinpus  omittat. 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat,  promissi  carminis  auctor. ' ' 
So  Pope  censures  those  whose  false  taste  is 

"Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit, 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit." 

Thus   Pope  eni])liasises   Horace's  demand   for  unity   and  order    in  composition. 
The  thouo-hts  must  all  hinge  upon  the  subject,  but  besides  this  they  must  also  be 

true  to  nature. 

"Ficta  voluptatis  causa  slat  irroxima  vcris;" 

as  Pope  saj'S, 

"First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard." 

Hence  the  writer  must  l;)e  acquainted  with  the  characters  that  he  would  paint 

"Rcspiccre  exemplar  vitae  monmiquc  jubeo 

Doctum  imitatorcm,  et  vcras  hinc  ducere  voces. ' ' 

"Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tihi  mores, 

Mohilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis.''' 
Tbe  expression  of   the  thoughts  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  here  the 
poet  must  be  especially  cautious.     Not  only  must  the  thought  be  clearly  and  fit- 
tingly put 

'^  Quirquidpraeci'pies,  esto  brevis,  vt  cito  dicta, 

Fercipianl  animi  docilcs,  tcneantquc  fidelcs. 

Oinnc  supervacuiim  pileno  de  pectore  manat:" 
but  poetical  expression  embraces  sound  as  well  as  meaning,  for  as  Dryden  says 
"jNIusic  is  inarticulate  poetry."     Hence  there  must  be  a  melody  in  the  meter 
which  will  please  the  ear,  just  as  a  faithful  expression  pleases  the  intellect. 

"  Nan  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata:  duleia  sunto." 

"Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta 

Romani  tollcnt  cquitcs  peditesque  caehiiinum." 

Pope  echoes  these  sentiments  in  various  passages  : 

"Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and,  where  they  most  aliound 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found." 
"Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense." 
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■liLxpressiou  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appeal's  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 
A  vile  conceit,  in  pompons  ^vords  expressed, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  pnrple  dressed." 

Hence,  as  for  as  the  general  qualities  of  a  good  literar}-  production  go.  Pope 
simply  repeats  wliat  Horace  has  expressed  in  Ars  Pocticn.  There  are,  besides, 
man}-  beauties  to  ^vhich  rules  cannot  bring  us.     Pope  readily  grants  that 

"Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 

For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 

Music  resembles  poetry,  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 

And  which  a  master  hand  alone  can  reach. 

Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend, 

And  rise  to  laults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 

From  regular  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 

Which  « ithout  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 

The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 

Minor  defects,  therefore,  must  be  overlooked  Avhenever  the  general  character 
of  the  -work  is  such  as  to  deserve  approbation. 

"And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due." 

As  Horace  says 

"Sunt  delida  tamcn,  quibus  i(/novissc  velimus. 

Navi  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit,  quein  vult  manus  et  mens ; 

Poscentique  gravcm  persaepe  remittil  acutum 

Xec  semper  feriet  quodcunqne  minabitur  arcun, 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 

Offendor  maculis,  quas  aid  incur ia  fudit, 

Aid  Jiumana  parum  cavit  ncdiira." 

"  Verum  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepcre  somnum." 

Though    established  authors  sometimes    avail  themselves  of  this    indulgence  j'et 
"Moderns,  beware  !  or  if  you  must  oft'end 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end  ; 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compelled  by  need  : 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead." 

In  prescribing  the  essential  requisites  of  comj)osition  therefore  Pope  has  not 
departed  from  the  principles  designated  by  Horace.  Everj^  idea  in  the  Art  of 
Critkism  bearing  upon  these  points  has  its  authority  in  the  Ars  Poetica.  The  Eng- 
lish author  has  told  us  nothing  but  he  has  retold  many  things  in  a  manner  at  once 
novel  and  individual.     This  is  in  truth  the  sole  merit  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Advancing  a  step  further  we  find  that  Pope's  idea  of  a  successful  author  is 
likewise  similar  to  that  which  Horace  expresses  in  the  Ars  Poetica.  The  helpful 
suggestions  which  the  writer  will  find  in  the  Essny  on  Criticism  are  generalh'  taken 
from  the  Latin  j3oem. 

Natura  fieret  laudible  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est.     Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Kec  rude  quid  pirosit  video  ingenium;  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

So  likewise  we  find  Pope  giving  expression  to  the  same  sentiment,   when  he  cen- 
sures those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  properh'  of  the  talent  given  them. 

".Some  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse, 
"Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use  : 
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For  ivit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 

Tliongh  meant  each  other's  aid,  as  man  and  Tiife." 

Genius  was  certainly  accorded  its  due  importance  at  the  hands  of  both  authors, 
yet  few  writers  insist  more  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  developing  this  natural 
talent  through  assiduous  study  and  observation;  and  none  valued  more  highlj-  the 
accomplishments  of  art;  none  could  use  their  art  to  greater  advantage.  Horace, 
however,  shows  superior  ability  in  this  respect,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing 
over  his  most  polished  productions  an  air  of  ease  and  naturalness  that  marks  the 
hitdiest  art  by  concealing  the  indefatigable  labor  and  care  which  produced 
such  success.  Pope,  however,  is  more  manifest  in  his  art.  Everything  is  fashioned 
and  iiared  ail  unc/ucm,  and  the  very  perusal  of  his  works  seems  to  produce  upon 
us  the  impression  that  we  are  challenged  to  find  any  fault  in  what  lies  before  us. 
Pope  himself  felt  that  Horace  was  not  to  be  excelled  in  this  point, 

"Horace  still  charms  ns  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense  ; 
"Will,  like  a  friend,  lamiliarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  tlie  easiest  way." 

Horace's  natural,  familiar  strain  contrasts  strongly  with  the  English  author's  evi- 
dently labored  condensation  of  sentiment,  and  manifold  imagery  which  is,  how- 
ever, highly  polished  and  enhanced  with  all  that  time  and  labor  could  provide. 
Both  authors  therefore  are  well  cpialified  to  lay  down  the  requirements  of  the  suc- 
cessful writer  and  concur  in  their  ideal,  no  doubt,  through  Pope  taking  Horace  as 
his  guide.  Genius,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental  requisite,  yet  care  and  stud j^  are 
also  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  natural  talent.  The  precepts  of  both 
authors  imply  the  possession  of  adequate  innate  ability  and  their  instructions 
are  meant  "more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  muse's  steed."  Both  insist  strongly  upon 
the  fact  that  a  writer  must  be  bent  upon  executing  his  task  with  success.  Medioc- 
rity in  verse,  wliatever  may  ho  said  of  it  in  other  lines,  is  wholly  unjiardonable 

"mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  di,  -non  concessere  cobimnae." 

There  is  no  middle  standing  for  poetr^^ 

"Si  jKiulum  c  suinmo  discessit,  vergit  ad  imuvi." 

Hcnee  the  necessity  of  developing  and  improving  whatever  talent  one  has.  Suc- 
cess must  lie  striven  for  and  won. 

"  Qui  studct  optafam  cursu  contingere  mctam, 
Multa  tulitfceiiqucpncr,  sudavit  d  alsif, 
Abstinuit  vcncrc  ct  vino.      Qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tihiccn,  didicit  prius,  cxtimuitque  magistruni." 

So  Poiio  would  utterly  condemn  the  conduct  of  those  who  would  write  without 
the  (pialities  rc(iuisitc  in  a  good  writer.  He  cannot  find  terms  too  severe  to  be  ap- 
plied to  those  execrable  poetasters  who,  " 'twixt  sense  and  nonsense,"  rushing 
onward 

"in  a  raging  vein, 

Even  to  the  dregs  and  squeezing  of  the  lirain. 

Strain  out  the  last  droppings  of  their  sense 

And  ryhme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence." 

All  must  imitate  the  earnest  work  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  success  can  be  at- 
tained (luly  liy  traversing  the  "arduous  jtaths  thej'  trod." 

I'.ut  while  censuring  those  who  i)resunie  to  undertake  achievements  for  which 
thry  live  so  unfit,  Horace  does  not  forget  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  promis- 
ing wrilris  ran  in.in-  a(lc(|Uatcly  prepare  themselves  for  their  future  work.      It  is  to 
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the  ancient  Greek  authors  that  both  would  refer  the  nioilern  writer.  Those  are  the 
models  both  for  thought  and  exin-ession 

"Graiis  ingenium,  Graiift  dcdit  ore  roiundo 
Musa  loqui." 
Therefore  Horace  enjoins 

"  Vos  cxcmplartd  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna  ; 
for  whicli  Poj^e's  expression  is 

"Be  Homer's  works  your  stnd}^  and  delight 
Read  them  hy  day  and  meditate  Ijy  uiijht." 

Pojoe  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  that  we  should 

"Know  well  e.ich  ancient's  proper  character  ; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope,  in  every  page  ; 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age." 

After  one  has  thus  developed  the  talent  given  him  Ijj'  nature,  l)y  study  and  pre- 
paration, care  must  be  taken  to  make  choice  of  a  subject  suited  to  one's  capacity. 
This  is  a  matter  of  A'ital  moment.  Pope  again  merely  repeats  the  precept  of 
Horace  : 

'•Be  sure  yourself,  and  your  own  reach  t(j  know, 

How  lar  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning,  go  ; 

Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet." 

Horace  advises 

"Samite  mcderiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  aequam 
Viribus,  et  versate  diu,  quid  f err e  reousent 
Q,uid  valcant  humeri. 
He  gives  as  his  reason 

"Cui  Iccta  patenter  erit  res, 
Nee  facundia  descret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo." 
adding  elsewhere  that  careful  preparation  is  the  surest  means  of  securing  good  re- 
sults 

"  Verbaque  proviscim  rem  non  invita  sequcntcr." 
The  writer  must  maintain  a  suitable  dignity  of  laearing  all  througli  his  work. 
His  duty  is  both  to  please  and  to  instruct 

"  Omne  tulit  punduni,  qui  miacuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  dclectctndo,  pariterque  monendo. 
It  is,  howe\'er,  to  the  more  refined  and  resi^ectable  class  of  readers  that  he  is 
to  address  himself,   and  he  nuist  never  condescend  to  what  is  low  and  common  ; 
Offenduntur  enim,  quibus  est  equus  et  pater,  et  res, 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 
Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona." 
So  Pope  warns  writers  who  would  enjoy  a  lasting  reputation  to  beware  of 
yielding  too  much  to  the  follies  of  the  day. 

"Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 

The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 

And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe. 

Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh." 

Such  conduct  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  the  jjrecepts  of  these  two  au- 
thors teach  us,  and  as  common  sense  would  alone  suggest. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  whole  outline  of  the  E><sau  on.  Criticism,  the  main  tenets 
of  that  school  of  jjoetry  which  Pope  represents,  are  founded  upon  the  Ars  Poetica 
and    follow  the  precepts  admirably   embodied  in  the  Horatian  epistle.     While 
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inniimeraljle  instances  of  allied  thought  as  well  as  similar  expression  could  yet  be 
given,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  ver}^  brief  view  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  which  any  clear  similarity  has  been  found  to  exist.  It  may  be  thence 
inferred  that  the  Ars  Poeiica  was  Pope's  guiding  work  just  as  it  was  Boileau's. 
Pope's  independence  is  shown  more  by  omissions  than  1\y  any  opposing  asser- 
tions, or  any  real  improvement.  He  has,  however,  fully  succeeded  in  the  task  he 
undertook,  and  no  one  conn^etent  to  judge  in  the  matter  will  question  the  verdict 
which  happily  pronounced  him  the  "Horace  of  English  Literature." 


Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

'98. 


Tl^e  DisiT)emberiT)ent  of  ChiQa. 

®  I  T  is  strange  to  note  the  remarkable  transformation  and  change  of  fortune  to 
which  some  great  nations  have  been  subjected  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  to  observe  how  other  countries,  not  long  since  held  in  very  slight  estimation, 
have  risen  to  a  position  amongst  the  foremost  j^owers  of  the  world.  Eastern  na- 
tions which  at  one  time  were  considered  chief  among  the  jjowers  of  the  earth,  and 
which  held  sway  over  vast  regions  have  had  their  precedents  so  metamorphosed  as 
now  to  be  Ijut  the  prize  of  covetous  European  powers.  We  no  longer  behold  the 
Eastern  nations  threatening  Europe,  but  Europe  gradually  submerging  the  East. 

The  chief  causes  that  explain  this  reaction,  are  the  altogether  different  poU- 
cies  that  have  jDrevailed  in  the  two  respective  continents.  Europe  has  always  been 
rapidly  progressing  in  civilization,  commerce  and  the  arts  ;  while  China,  the  most 
extensive  and  densely  populated  country  of  the  world,  has  l^een  cut  off  almost  en- 
tirely from  other  civilized  nations,  and  jjreferring  to  keep  aloof  from  the  outside 
world,  has  for  a  long  time  continued  in  a  fixed  stage  of  civilization.  Moreover, 
she  has  placed  herself  in  a  very  jjitiful  state,  for  she  has  been  gradually  falling 
away  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  West,  owing  chiefly  to 
her  continuance  in  the  heathenish  belief  She  is  therefore  fast  becoming  the  prey 
of  more  powerful  and  more  enlightened  nations,  and  the  squabbles  for  territory 
which  have  recently  disgraced  the  African  continent  are  now,  through  China's  de- 
plorable incompetency,  about  to  be  renewed  upon  Asiatic  soil.  England  and 
Russia  are  now  about  to  appropriate  additional  vast  territories  to  their  already  ex- 
tensive and  opulent  dominions.  The  constant  encroachments  of  these  two  powers 
upon  Asiatic  dominions  will,  ere  long,  result  in  the  complete  sub-\-ersion  of  the 
vast  Chinese  political  fabric  and  its  disappearance  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

The  principal  and  somewhat  plausible  reason  for  bringing  about  such  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Celestial  Empire  is,  that  China  has  for  a  protracted  period 
been  making  no  real  progress  in  ci-\-ilization,  and  has  produced  nothing  that  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  We  know  that  previous  to  the 
year  1800,  the  Chinese  Empire  made  very  little  progress  in  the  paths  of  civiliza- 
tion, Init  the  disastrous  wars  which  have  taken  place  since,  have  sufficiently  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  Oriental  statesmen  to  their  lamentable  deficiency,  as  well  in  the 
art  of  war,  as  in  all  the  other  phases  of  modern  civilization.  As  a  result  of  this 
consciousness  ^^•e  can  see  to-day  dock-yards,  well-equipped  arsenals,  and  steam- 
ships, all  of  which  are  indications  of  the  progress  they  are  making.  Statistics 
show  that  the  annual  value  of  China's  trade  with  other  nations  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Moreover,  at  tlie  ]iresent  time  we  know  that  she  is  engaged  in  construct- 
ing railroads  and  erecting  large  manufacturing  plants.  Hence,  the  argument  thus 
put  forth  by  I']uropean  powers  to  justify  tlieir  questionable  usurpations  is  constant- 
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ly  diminishing  in  strength,  and  were  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
now  to  talve  place,  it  would  be  an  act  of  cruel  injustice  towards  the  Chinese  ijeople 
themselves  and  would  also  pro^'e  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Some  nations  have  become  so  inured  to  acts  of  lawless  savagery  as,  without 
the  least  scruple,  to  deprive  other  enterprising  nations  of  the  means  of  their  exist- 
ence. In  European  circles  Ireland  and  Poland  ha\'e  had  their  career  blasted  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  avarice  and  lust  for  power.  Such  instances  of  brutal  rapacity 
are  disgraceful  lilots  upon  the  history  of  the  world.  Outside  nations  should  not 
hastily  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  powers  ;  yet  there  may  be  times  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  owing  to  long-continued,  oi3en  and  unabating  corruption  and 
persecution  ;  but  this  reason  cannot  now  be  applied  to  the  case  of  China.  Her 
recent  history  shows  great  development,  despite  the  apparently  contradictory  testi- 
mony of  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan. 

The  attempt  at  the  dismemberment  of  China  would  itself  be  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  disposition  of  European  powers,  and  the  present  commotion  of  so 
many  nations.  It  would  be  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  outcome  of  such  a 
measure.  The  partition  of  a  country  is  always  most  cruel  and  in  general  essenti- 
ally unjust.  It  is  mostly  iDrompted,  not  by  true  regard  for  the  interests  either  of 
the  peoi^le  partitioned  or  of  the  world  at  large,  but  by  a  most  despicable  selfish- 
ness and  abuse  of  superior  strength  on  the  part  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the  dis- 
honorable task. 

In  China's  case  a  policy  of  dismemberment  is  not  necessary.  There  are  other 
means  more  consistent  with  modern  civilization  and  less  objectionable.  Through 
the  influence  of  European  powers  the  internal  develojjment  may  be  largely  focili- 
tated,  and  civilization  more  rapidly  promoted.  The  vigor  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion could  be  revived  ;  for  the  Chinese  are  naturally  an  industrious  and  talented 
people  ;  and,  if  once  out  of  their  present  low  condition,  they  could  develojj  into  a 
]-espcctabie  power.  Thus  it  would  be  more  advantageous  on  both  sides,  instead  of 
uniting  in  dismemberment,  to  open  up  the  ports  of  China  to  commerce.  We  can- 
not help  noticing  the  great  progress  .Japan  is  making  since  her  ports  were  opened 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  ;  and,  should  China  ever  be  thus  wholly  oisened,  the 
foreign  trade  of  China,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  trade  of  Japan,  and  of  the  rela- 
tive population  of  the  two  countries,  would  well  repay  materially  any  assistance 
that  European  countries  might  now  give.  Besides,  China  is  endowed  far  beyond 
Japan  with  those  natural  resources  which  favor  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and 
the  development  of  domestic  industries.  She  raises  her  own  cotton  whilst  Japan 
has  to  import  it ;  she  grows  silk  of  a  better  quality,  and  might  increase  its  produc- 
tion to  almost  any  extent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  her  teas.  The  culti\-ation 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  is  capable  of  enormous  increase  and  improvement.  In  fact 
there  is  hardly  any  valuable  crop  which  cannot  l^e  successfully  grown  in  one  or 
other  region  of  her  vast  and  fertile  soil,  nor  is  there  a^jparently  a  single  mineral  or 
precious  metal  which  does  not  lie  buried  under  her  surface. 

Since  China  is  so  favorably  circumstanced  in  point  of  natural  resources  and 
favorable  oj^portunities,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  how  is  it  that  she  has  lagged  so  far 
behind  in  the  race  ?  In  the  first  place,  misgovernment  has  in  almost  every  sphere 
hampered  in  China  what  has  been  stimulated  in  Japan.  Besides,  superstition  has 
added  a  great  deal  to  her  miseries  ;  but,  by  the  faithful  work  of  the  missionaries 
who  have  gone  there,  and  will  continue  to  go,  however  undesirable  their  presence 
may  be  at  first,  we  may  expect  that  she  will  soon  be  elevated  from  her  sorrowful 
condition.  All  that  China,  requires  is  a  good  and  comijetent  ruler.  Such  a  man 
has  not  occupied  the  Chinese  throne  for  almost  a  century  ;  may  we  not  believe 
that  he  will  soon  ajapear;  and  when  he  does  China's  march  onward  toward  the 
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goal  of  civilization  will  be  all  the  more  rapid.  She  should  be  instructed,  however, 
to  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  strangers  dwelling  in  her  dominion.  The 
neglect  of  insisting  upon  this  matter  has  been  the  radical  defect  in  the  work  of  the 
modern  powers.  In  passing  over  this  point  they  are  simply  laying  a  trap  for  the 
unsuspecting  and  pitiable  Chinese,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  make  the  intoler- 
ant conduct  of  China  the  ground  for  her  national  destruction.  This  would  be  to 
punish  China  for  crimes  abetted  by  Europe  herself.  She  should  be  taught  the 
principles  of  international  dealing.  Every  breach  of  faith  should  be  punished, 
but  not  so  rigidly  as  to  destroy  her  very  existence.  Hence,  the  great  jjowers 
should  unite  in  a  demand,  accompanied  by  a  sufRcient  display  of  force,  that  the 
Chinese  government  shall  recede  from  its  traditional  position  of  intolerance  and 
exclusiveness  and  shall  give  ample  rei^aration  for  past  and  security  against  future 
outrages.  Unless  this  demand  be  complied  with  at  once,  C!hina  should  be  taught 
the  advantages  of  preserving  international  faith,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
not  be  forgotten.  This  is  to  he  the  groundwork  of  all  improvement.  But  as 
China  is  such  a  large  Empire,  this  improvement  could  not  be  at  once  effected.  It 
will  require  time  to  accomplish  what  is  desirable.  The  whole  faljric  of  the  Empire 
mu.st  be  renovated.  This  should  he  done  liy  the  Chinese  themselves  under  Euro- 
pean tutelage.  Dismemberment  and  anniliilation  of  nations,  we  repeat,  are  meas- 
ures which  should  not  be  allowed  to  mar  our  modern  history.  If  Europe  can  re- 
model the  great  Empire  murelj'  for  pay  in  the  way  of  territory,  she  can  certainly 
afford  to  strive  for  the  betterment  of  the  Eastern  world  in  the  interest  of  religion 
and  civilzation.  The  reward  will  not  be  wanting,  for  China  would  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  amply  remunerate  the  good  done  to  her,  in  the  way  of  general 
trade,  and  in  the  communications  of  her  talented  millions  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Jas.  F.  O'XeiL 


To   Admiral  Dewey. 

Fair  Glory  sluiiil)ere(l  peaceful  on  lier  couch 
For  none  there  were  worthy  lier  I'av'rinfi;  sniik', 
Till  thy  bra\e  heart  deep  thrilled  at  duty's  touch. 
When  called  to  liattle  lor  a  trodden  isle. 

Then  Valor,  sunnuoned,  thy  great  soul  inspired. 
With  fearless  force  and  swift  of  his  strong  arm. 
By  visions  dread  of  endless  suti'ering  lired, 
Thou  forced'st  straightway  every  pending  harm. 

Tliy  task  A\as  glorious  done,  thy  victory  won 
Which  maketh  thee  thy  country's  l'a\-ored  child; 
And  yet  I  know  thy  star  has  but  liegun 
To  mount  in  glory  o'er  the  ocean's  wild. 

Thy  native  land  beholds  thy  exploits  bold 
With  pride  full  just.     Astounded  stands  the  world 
At  deeds  well  worthy  of  the  race  of  old 
When  freedom's  banner  first  to  air  unfiuied. 

Thy  name,  O  Hero,  like  the  autumnal  star 
That  l>rigbtly  glows  in  overhanging  dome. 
Doth  slied  new  lustre  from  thy  height  afar 
On  elder  heroes  of  thy  honored  home. 
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Thy  memory  shall  live  in  freemen's  hearts, 
Enshrined  in  temples  stronger  than  the  times 
01'  ancient  build,  whose  wondrous,  massive  parts 
Must  yet  sucoumb  to  winter's  wearing  rains. 

Oh  that  the  high  career  so  recent  oped 
Urge  on  what  time  our  country  '11  upward  rise 
Whence,  as  of  old  our  fathers  fondly  hoped. 
She'll  thither  draw  the  world's  admiring  eyes. 

Could  I  divine  the  course  of  earthly  change 
The  Hag  thou  lovest  so  I'd  surely  see 
By  nations  cherished  who  as  yet  are  strange, 
Who  know  not  yet  the  glory  of  the  free. 

Thou  art  the  child  of  tame,  O  gallant  soul, 
And  Glory  has  enriched  thy  nolile  deed; 
Manilla  yet  shall  play  another  role 
'Tis  not  thy  hand  for  her  did  \ainly  bleed. 

Another  land  doth  wait  thy  conquering  might, 
Unhappy  Cuba  groans  in  her  distress. 
Ere  long  she  too  shall  gaze  on  Freedom's  light 
And  Liberty's  enchanting  form  caress. 

Press  on  thou  gallant  hero  strong  and  great. 
For  millions  languish  under  tyrant's  frown, 
To  free  them  is  reserved  tor  thee  by  Fate, 
She  wishes  thus  to  strengthen  thy  renown. 

E.  J.  MrCarth,/, 


Leading  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Shakesiseare's  ".Julius  Caesar,"  which 
is  considered  one  of  his  most  perfect  productions,  is  the  faithful  description  of  his 
leading  persona' — Caesar,  Cassius  and  Brutus.  History  reveals  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  these  illustrious  personages,  but  Shakespeare,  in  addition  to  this,  jDor- 
trays  their  peculiar  characters,  their  passions  and  imperfections. 

Caesar,  the  hero  of  the  drama,  presents  a  trite  picture  of  human  nature.  In 
the  first  scene  we  hear  indications  of  his  glories  and  of  the  reverence  with  which 
the  people  honored  him.  In  the  next,  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance,  he 
displays  some  of  his  imperfections.  Like  many  great  men  of  his  kind,  Caesar 
was  superstitious.  This  defect  in  his  character,  which  is  discernible  even  in  his 
first  utterance,  forcibly  reminds  us  greatness  of  mind  is  rarely  unaccompanied  by 
some  petty  defects. 

"  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 

To  touch  Calphurnia  ;  tor  our  elders  say. 

The  barren,  touched  in  his  holj'  chase, 

Shake  off  their  sterile  curse." 

Soon  after,  he  shows  his  great  confidence  in  dreams.  He  resolves  not  to  go 
to  the  Capitol,  as  he  had  intended,  because  he  fears  the  dreams  of  his  wife  may  be 

realized. 

"And  these  things  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents 
And  evils  imminent." 
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Caesar,  as  most  of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  was  ver}'  boastful. 
"The  things  that  threatened  me 
Xe'er  look'd  but  on  my  back  ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished." 

"But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
•     ■  Of  whose  true  fi.x'd  and  resting  quality 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. ' ' 

He  is  also  fond  of  flattery,  which  is  alwaj^s  the  mark  of  great  weakness  of 

churacter. 

"But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does  ;  being  then  most  flattered." 

The  most  excellent  trait  in  Caesar,  is  probably  contained  iii  the  lines  in  wliich 
he  o-ivcs  his  views  of  death.     However,  this,  too,  is  indicati\-e  of  his  boastfulness. 
"Cowards  die -many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear  ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end 
"Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

Eut  the  most  wonderful  characteristic  of  the  hero  is  his  boundless  ambition. 
Nothino-  could  satisfy  his  desires.  He  was  a  most  powerful  ruler;  he  was  clothed 
with  all  the  honor  and  glory  the  great  Roman  nation  could  confer  on  him;  j^et  his 
ambition  sought  still  more.  Although  he  knew  that  the  Roman  people  hated  even 
the  name  of  king,  it  was  only  with  reluctance  that  he  rejected  the  crown  offered 
by  Antony.  Another  indication  of  his  ambition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  Senate  on  that  iatal  day,  in  spite  of  the  dreams  and  ill 
omens,  because  Decius  assured  him  that  the  Senators  would  tliat  day  offer  him 
crown.  Aml)ition  conquered  fear.  He  relents,  and,  in  company  witli  the  con 
spirators  goes  to  the  Capitol. 

"Danger  knows  lull  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he." 

Caesar,  on  several  occasions,  gives  evidence  of  sincere  attachment  to  Brutus  ; 
but  nowhere  is  it  more  conclusive  than  at  the  time  of  liis  assassination.  He 
boldly  resists  the  efforts  of  his  assassins,  who  rush  upon  him  with  their  daggers, 
but  as  soon  as  he  beholds  Brutus  amongst  them,  he  yields  and  cries  out  in  these 
memorable  words  : 

"Et  tu  Brute  !     Then  fall  Caesar." 

Cassius  is  a  most  interesting  character,  though,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
He  is  a  cunning  conspirator  and  a  most  effective  flatterer.  Although  he  pretends 
to  be  the  friend  of  Ctesar  he  is  his  greatest  enemy.  He  succeeds  in  deceiving 
Cajsar's  best  frieds  and  causes  them  to  join  in  tlie  conspiracy  against  their  benefac- 
tor. He  display's  his  cunning  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance,  when  the  sooth- 
sayer advises  Cmsar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  iNIarch.  Cassius  fearing  that  his  pur- 
pose may  he  disclosed  skillfully  prevents  it. 

"He  is  a  dreamer,  let  us  leave  him." 

He  is  armed  with  that  powerful  weapon — flattery — whiili  Ijut  few  can  resist. 
\\"\{h  this  he  persuades  the  noble  Brutus  "who  sits  high  in  all  the  peoples'  hearts." 
He  i)raises  liim  ;  shows  that  he  is  Ca-sar's  equal  and  should,  therefore  also  have 
etjual  power. 

"I  was  born  as  free  as  Civsar;  so  Avere  you. 

^Ye  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  eau  both 

ICndure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he." 

"Brutus  and  Ca'Siir  :  what  should  be  iu  that  'Ca'sar'  ? 

Why  should  tliat  name  lie  sounded  more  than  yours?  " 
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But  not  satisfied  witli  all  this,  Cassius,  in  order  to  fan  the  flames  of  hatred 
which  had  been  kindled  in  Brutus'  heart,  secretlj'  sends  to  him  letters  intended  to 
arouse  his  pride  against  Cajsar. 

Cajsar  apparently  realized  the  treacherous  character  of  Cassius  when  he  said  : 

"Yonr  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  : 

He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous." 

"Would  he  were  latter  !  But  I  fear  him  not  : 

Yet  if  my  name  ^Yere  liable  to  tear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius. ' ' 

Cassius,  like  all  vile  contrivers  feared  the  light.     He  feared  that  his  under- 
taking woidd  become  known,  but  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that 
"Life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars  ; 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself." 

He  threatens  to  end  his  life  immediately,  if  his  purpose  has  already  been  dis- 
covered. These  threats,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  he  expresses  on  other  occasions, 
tend  to  show  that  he  did  not  fear  death. 

"Wliy,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  •' 

Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death." 

Cassius,  after  seeing  all  his  hopes  blighted,  conunits  suicide. 
"So  in  hired  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set. 

Brutus,  the  third  character  was  a  noble  Roman,  but  unfortunately  too  weak 
to  resist  the  flattery  of  Cassius.    He  possess  all  the  qualities  of  an  honorable  man. 
He  was  kind  to  his  subordinates,  which  is  always  indicative  of  a  nol)le  character. 
"Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful." 
"I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing." 
he  sincere  attachment  that  seems  to  exist  between  Brutus  and  Portia  and 
the  heartfelt  grief  he  displays  at  her  death  also  testify  to  the  rectitude  of  his 
character. 

"O,  Cassiu-s  I  am  sick  of  m.iuy  griefs." 

But  although  he  is  much  moved  he  bears  the  affliction  nobly,  his  character  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Antonj-  : 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  :  '  This  was  a  man  !'  " 

But  he  was  an  easj'  mark  for  Cassius'  flattery.  He  immediately  encourages 
the  flatterer  instead  of  rejecting  him.  C'assius  seeing  that  his  efforts  were  success- 
ful devises  a  plan  to  gain  him  completely  to  his  cause.  The  secret  letters  accomp- 
lish this. 

"O  Rome,  I  make  thee  promise  : 

If  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 

Tliy  full  petition  at  the  hands  of  Brutus  !  " 

But  although  the  victim  of  the  adulatory  Cassius,  Brutus  was  apjiarently  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  his  undertaking. 

"Not  that  I  loved  Cocsar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more." 
"With  this  I  depart — that,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  good  of  Eome,  I 
have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  coun- 
try to  need  my  death." 

Brutus,  while  devising  plans  for  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  trembles,  hesi- 
tates ;  he  is  restless  and  sleepless.  His  plans  are  not  as  bloody  as  those  proposed 
by  his  conspiracies.  He  regrets  that  "Ambition's  debt"  can  onl^Mje  paid  with  the 
blood  of  Cajsar. 

"Let  us  kill  him  boldh'  but  not  wrathful!}'." 
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'  'O  that  we  could  come  by  Csesar's  spirit 
And  DOt  dismember  it." 

Brutus  displays  more  constancy  after  Ca?sar's  death  and  in  the  midst  of  a  uni- 
versal uproar  convinces  the  people  that  "Ambition's  debt  is  paid."  But  he  shows 
less  prudence  by  permitting  Antony  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  It  is  true  he 
had  previously  pacified  the  people,  but  Antony  soon  aroused  their  fickle  minds  to 
such  a  stage  that  they  were  soon  running  through  the  streets,  clamoring  for  ven- 
geance. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflairs  o£  men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. ' ' 

Brutus  finally  perceived  that  all  his  undertakings  were  futile  and  accordingly 
committed  suicide,  although  he  had  previously  declared  :  ' 

"I  do  not  find  it  cowardly  and  vile 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  and  so  prevent 

The  time  of  life." 

Yet  we  must  confess  with  Antony  that 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  ; 

All  the  conspirators  save  only  he 

Did  tliat  they  did  in  envy  of  great  CiBsar  ; 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." 

Leo  L.  Meyer, 

'98. 


Looking  Back;^ward. 

'Twas  a  mellow  day  in  summer 

As  I  sat  on  the  mountain  side, 
To  taste  sweet  rest  for  a  moment  : 

And  gaze  on  the  heaven's  wide. 

Adown  by  the  loot  of  the  mountain, 

A  rivulet  once  did  flow, 
Tlae  waters  sparkled  so  brightly 

In  its  channel  long  ago. 

Around  it  clustered  the  village 

Basking  in  the  noonday  sun  ;  / 

AMience  oft  I  wandered  thither 

When  my  morning's  work  was  done. 

But  all  iiath  long  since  vani.shed  ; 

Tlie  village  of  long  ago 
Hath  grown  to  a  mighty  city  ; 

The  brooklet's  ceased  to  flow. 

Great  mills  stand  wlicre  \\\y  home  was, 

There  reigns  all  linstle  and  noise  ; 
Tlie  peace  of  the  homestead  hath  vanished 

Since  I  and  my  friends  were  boj's. 

I've  wandered  far  from  tliat  spot  since, 

j\ly  hair  hath  turned  to  gray 
But  each  day  swells  the  impression 

Of  the  view  from  the  mountain  that  day. 

Ciirroll  HaUcran, 

Second  Academic. 
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A  Trip  flcross  the  flllegheQy  Mountains. 

^MERicA,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  tourists  that  every  summer  leave  its 
shores  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  European  scenerj',  would  seem  to  have  no 
natural  beauties  of  its  own.  However,  a  true  lover  of  nature  can  on  our  owh  con- 
tinent find  much  to  excite  his  admiration.  Even  we  who  reside  in  smoky,  unpo- 
etical  Pittsburg  need  not  travel  fiir  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  in  their  grandest 
form.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  one  day  when  I  was  returning  home  from 
college,  via  Altoona  and  Cresson,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  road  cross- 
es the  Alleghenies,  and  it  was  among  these  mountains  tliat  I  first  appreciated  the 
almost  ignored  beauty  and  grandeur  of  ideal  American  scenery. 

Soon  after  leaving  Johnstown,  the  city  that  pluvnix-like  rose  from  the  debris 
of  its  former  greatness,  the  train  began  slowly  to  crawl  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
vast  height  before  us,  passing  every  few  miles  hamlets  and  villages,  clustering  on 
the  mountain  sides.  Almost  at  its  summit  we  passed  Cresson,  famed  as  a  summer 
resort,  and  which  now  possesses  a  beautiful  new  convent  school  of  the  Sisters  of 
]^^e^cy^ 

Henceforward,  as  the  road  grew  more  inclined,  the  progress  of  our  train  Ije- 
came  slower.  But  we  had  thus  extra  time  to  survc}'  the  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  Huge  mountains  on  one  side  raised  their  forest-clad  peaks  high  aloft 
in  the  morning  air.  But  wliile  enjoying  the  surrounding  scenery  we  were  sudden- 
I3'  lost  in  profound  darkness  ;  we  had  entered  the  Gallitzin  tminel.  The  name 
Gallitzin  at  once  recalled  the  labors  of  the  Prince-priest  of  the  Alleghenies,  who, 
among  these  mountains,  far  and  wide,  ministered  to  his  scattered  flock,  and  who 
is  now  revered  as  a  saint  among  the  simple  people,  descendants  of  his  former 
parishioners.  After  leaving  the  tunnel  the  scenery  became  more  grand  and  beauti- 
ful. A  sudden  curve  in  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  far-famed  Horseshoe 
Bend.  The  magnificence  of  the  scene  that  is  there  opened  to  view  is  indescril)able. 
On  every  side  high,  green-robed  mountains  loom  up  tier  upon  tier. 

"Hills  peep  o'er  hills  and  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise. " 

The  sweet  fragrance  of  wild  thj'me,  and  the  pleasing  scent  of  the  pines  is 
wafted  by  the  morning  breeze  "leagues  of  odor  streaming  far"  from  these  countless 
hills.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the  eye  can  see  far  along  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
until  the  outline  of  the  last  one  is  lost  in  the  azure  dome  of  the  heavens  that  seem 
in  places  to  rest  upon  the  hill-tops,  recalling  the  beautiful  lines  of  Keat, 

"Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.'' 

A  few  fleecy,  white  clouds  drift  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon  like  the  w^hiten- 
ed  sail  on  a  summer  sea.  One  can  almost  hear,  so  striking  is  the  resemblance,  in 
the  low  murmur  of  the  rising  morning  breeze,  the  moaning  of  the  surges  beating 
on  the  shore. 

Far  below  us,  its  waters  sparkling  beneath  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  lies 
a  large  artificial  lake,  the  reservoir  of  the  city  that  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  In  viewing  it  I  thought  of  the  greatness  of  man's  endowments,  which 
enabled  him  to  plant  here,  under  the  throne  of  nature  herself,  one  of  his  most  at- 
tractive works.  The  lake  is  so  built  as  to  gather  in  from  every  side  the  waters  that 
come  streaming  through  the  mountain  gorges.  It  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  en- 
gineering skill. 

At  this  moment  there  crept  round  the  Bend  a  long  heavily  laden  freight  train 
"Tliat  like  a  wounded  snake  dragged  its  slow  length  along," 
its  constant  puffing  and  shrill  whistle  reverberating  among  the  neighboring  hills 
and  holding  our  attention  even  after  we  had  passed  beyond  the  spot. 
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Soon  after  leaving  the  Horseshoe  Bend  we  rapidly  descended  the  mountain 
side  and  soon  saw  from  over  the  hills,  the  exhalation  of  smoke  that  rises  over  an 
awakening  city,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  train  had  rolled  noisily  into  Altoona, 
and  the  jjassing  of  the  AUeghenies  was  l)ut  a  memory  to  me,  though  one  whose 
beauty  shall  always  remain  fresh  in  my  mind. 
"A  thing  of  Ijeauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

W.  E.  Murphy, 


First  Academic. 


Our  Country's  Naval  Policy. 

''Tliere  is  a  tide  in  tlie  aftairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  tlie  flood,  leads  on  to  fortnne  ; 
Omitted,  all  tlie  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  lionnd  in  .shallows  and  in  miseries." 

The  end  of  our  present  presidential  administration  will  in  all  probaljility  wit- 
ness many  great  and  rapid  strides  in  our  country's  career  as  a  naval  power.  The 
war  with  Spain  though  thus  far  completely  one-sided  has  made  manifest  to  our 
people  at  home,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  the 
United  States,  although  making  no  pretensions  to  strive  for  highest  honors  in  the 
domain  of  naval  oiserations,  can  nevertheless  defend  and  uphold  her  national  hon- 
or upon  the  high  seas.  This  conflict  has  displayed  to  the  successful  Americans 
that  the  material  is  at  their  countrj^'s  command  for  a  splendid  naval  force,  and  an 
impetus  has  thereby  been  given  to  the  proposed  movement  of  establishing  an 
American  navy  comj^etent  to  com2:iete  successfully  with  any  of  the  old  world. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  country's  career  the  national  jjolicy  has  always 
been  to  keep  aloof  from  all  foreign  complications,  and  hence,  in  accordance  with 
the  apparently  wise  counsels  of  our  early  countrymen  on  the  matter,  the  standard 
of  our  navy  has  ever  remained  inferior  to  that  of  our  other  national  institutions. 

Washington,  Jefferson  and  with  them  well  nigh  all  the  revolutionary  patriots 
discountenanced  any  measures  akin  to  the  building  up  of  a  vast  naval  force,  in  so 
far  as  its  existence  might  engage  our  country  in  difficulties  with  foreign  countries. 
They  felt  that  the  future  greatness  of  the  States  lay  in  their  isolated  position  from 
the  old  world  ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  are  sustained  by  many  of  our  brilliant 
and  latter-day  American  citizens.  This  class  of  our  countrjmien  holding  steadfast 
to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  our  forefathers  still  argue  that  the  States  should  work 
out  their  jjurpose  regardless  of  other  countries,  and  that  an  extensive  navy  is  con- 
sequently an  uncalled  for  luxury.  They  further  maintain  that  it  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  our  country's  very  being  and  existence  to  enter  into  the  intricate 
complications  into  which  a  course  attending  the  estaldishment  of  a  powerful  navy 
will  bring  us.  And  when  they  couple  these  disadvantages  with  that  of  domestic 
opposition  wliich,  according  to  them  must  necessarily  attend  the  completion  and 
maintenace  of  a  great  naval  force,  through  the  necessarj'  evil  accompaniments  of 
taxes  and  the  like,  they  fall  back  once  more  uj^on  the  policy  and  advice  of  those 
illustrious  men  who  laid  the  very  foundation  of  oua  government,  and  they  will  be 
persuaded  by  no  manner  of  argument  of  the  necessity  and  experience  of  depart- 
ing from  this  same  policy  as  expressed  by  the  very  word  and  letter  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

As  the  question  stands,  however,  it  is  utterly  absurd — especially  at  this  favor- 
able jieriod  of  our  national  existence — to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  worn  out 
jjolicy  of  our  distant  ancestors,  the  policy  of  acting  without  the  least  connection 
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with  the  other  recognized  powers,  should  be  maintained.  There  is  need  of  society 
among  nations  and  peoples  just  as  there  is  among  individuals.  It  is  the  natural 
state  of  existence  for  which  man  was  created,  and,  in  great  undertakings  by  na- 
tions, greater  or  less  success  will  attend  their  actions  in  as  much  as  the}'  act  con- 
jointly with  one  another  conformably  to  the  social  intercourse  which  exists  in  the 
\-ory  nature  of  things.  Hence,  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  question  we  are 
impelled  to  an  active  as  opposed  to  an  inactive  jiolicy  as  a  nation.  Our  isolated 
position  though  extremely  beneficial  from  many  points  of  view  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  an  indolent  add  inactive  future,  when  a  navy  worthy  of  our  country's 
name,  and  commensurate  with  her  other  great  qualities,  will  serve  as  an  exquisite 
medium  for  overcoming  all  disadvantages  arising  from  our  separation  from  other 
countries. 

^Moreover,  since  Washington  and  his  contemporaries  expressed  the  opinion 
tiiat  the  isolation  of  our  country  should  in  itself  guard  us  from  too  close  a  connec- 
tion with  other  powers,  time  has  wrought  wonderful  changes  for  the  better  in  our 
national  career.  '\\'e  have  jiassed  from  our  period  of  infancy  during  which  the 
rountry  honored  alive  the  names  of  our  great  jjatriots,  to  enter  upon  the  more 
\igorous  period  of  our  manhood.  Tlien  we  were  in  great  jiart  helpless  and  unable 
to  go  abroad  to  take  the  initiative  in  warlike  action  ;  our  position  was  of  a,|defens- 
ive  nature.  Xow,  however,  this  condition  is  changed.  Bj*  a  steady  and  healthful 
growth  wherein  our  lands  have  increased  manifold,  and  our  population  has  reached 
tar  into  the  millions,  we  are  indeed  in  that  virile  position  which  especially  author- 
izes us  to  become  aggressive  in  political  affairs.  Conscious  of  this  fact  which  the 
wonderful  workings  of  time  ha^-e  effected  we  must  necessarily  feel  that  the  whole" 
some  advice  of  our  forefathers  has  long  since  run  its  course,  and  a  policy  of  activit}' 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  thej-  followed  out  should  be  entered  upon  at  this 
tavorable  epoch  in  our  histor}'. 

For  the  United  States  to  become  a  formidable  naval  power,  then,  a  great 
change  in  her  foreign  policj'  must  be  effected.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  country 
has  refrained  entirely  from  the  land-grabbing  policy  that  has  characterized  Eng- 
land ;  for  such  actions  are  considered  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  her  Consti- 
tution. America  for  Americans  has  always  been  her  doctrine,  and  her  statesmen 
have  ever  held  up  before  them  the  evils  underlying  a  departure  from  the  righteous 
course  of  lea\ing  all  other  lands  to  themselves,  or  at  least  to  the  jDowers  in  whose 
hands  their  destinies  may  lie.  This  will  constitute  the  first  phase  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  must  be  changed  ;  and  though  our  Constitution  must  suffer  a  slight 
change  it  is  onl}'  for  the  acquirement  of  a  greater  good  and  for  the  further  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  people  as  a  nation. 

The  establishment  of  a  powerful  navj-  necessitates  such  a  course  in  so  far  as 
the  possession  of  suitable  territory  must  be  acquired  to  pro\ide  coaling  stations — 
a  necessary  ground-work  and  basis  of  true  naval  greatness.  It  is  in  the  possession 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  just  such  stations  that  England's  land  grabbing  policy 
serves  its  end,  and  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  making  her  nav}-  the  most 
formidable  on  the  globe.  England's  coaling  stations  are  interspersed  in  such  great 
numbers  throughout  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ocean's  surface,  that  the  secret  of 
her  great  success  as  a  naval  power  is  universally  conceded  to  lie  in  the  possession 
of  them.  The  knowledge  of  their  existence  gives  confidence  to  her  fighting  sea- 
men, and  accordingly  an  inestimable  advantage  over  their  less  fortunate  foes. 

The  United  States  will  do  well  to  imitate  England's  actions,  based  upon  such 
wise  principles,  should  she  ever  intend  to  strive,  as  it  is  expedient  she  should,  for 
supremacy'  on  the  high  seas.  Her  methods  in  procuring  suitable  quarters  for  coal- 
ing stations,  however,  need  not  be  of  such  an  (ivaricious  nature,     The  outlay  of 
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comparatively  small  sums  of  money  will  i^rocure  the  necessary  territory  dotting  the 
mighty  oceans  here  and  there  ;  and  thus  the  first  and  in  manj'  ways  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  erection  of  a  strong  navy  will  have  been  accomiDlished.  Foi- 
with  the  possession  of  these  islands  the  foundation  of  our  future  naval  greatness 
will  have  been  laid. 

And,  important  though  we  must  make  the  f|uestion  of  coaling  stations,  their 
possession  is  of  course  liut  secondary  to  the  best  possible  equipment  of  the  naval 
force  itself.  As  already  mentioned  the  United  States  has  up  to  the  present  time 
made  no  pretentions  to  be  a  strong  naval  factor,  and  there  was  in  reality  no  neces- 
sity that  she  should,  owing  to  her  isolation  from  all  other  powers.  Hence  her  po- 
sition at  jiresent  is  extremely  iar  below  the  standard  of  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  great  national  expenses  must  necessarily  be  incurred  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  our  navy  and  jjlace  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  countries. 
iMeasures  of  this  nature  will  in  turn  affect  the  people  of  the  country  in  the  way  of 
taxes  and  the  like,  but  far  from  murmuring  on  these  grounds  at  the  jjroposed 
movement  of  estaldishing  a  na\'y  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
true  American  citizen  need  but  examine  for  a  moment  into  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  liy  our  country  from  the  possession  of  an  invincible  fleet  and  these  petty 
objections  shall  gi-s'e  way  to  the  more  weighty  and  substantial  reasons  presaging 
our  greater  national  honor  and  glory. 

.1/.  .1.  ilcGwcy, 


•{•♦ 


To  InnoceQce. 


Gentlest  of  virtues,  God's  emblem  of  love, 

Choicest  of  blessings  bestowed  from  above. 

Guard  e'er  thy  children  through  long  summer  hours, 

Keep  them  unblemished  as  fairest  of  flowers. 

Companion  of  youth!     AVith  thoughtless  adieu 

How  oft  do  thy  children  take  parting  of  you  ? 

N'er  again  to  be  kissed  by  thy  sweet  sunny  smile. 

But  e'er  to  be  tortured  by  passions  most  vile! 

O  list  to  our  pleadings  as  fast  they  ascend. 

Of  thee  make  them  worthy  as  upward  they  wend. 

Shower  down  upon  each  of  thy  children  below 

Gifts,  beauteous  and  pure  as  heaven's  own  snow. 

Watch  OAcr  their  slumber  through  dark  solemn  night, 

Shield  them  fiom  harm  'neath  thy  wing's  golden  bright. 

Adornment  most  fair  in  homes  of  the  blest, 

0  may  you  forever  in  our  young  hearts  rest. 

/.  i?., 

'99. 
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S^itorial. 


Hmbttion  amono  StuDcnts. 

There  seems  to  exist  among  certain  categories  of  students  an  instinctive  fear 
of  being  accused  of  ambition.  There  is  doubtless  underlying  this  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  view  of  ambition  which  prompted  the  sweeping  condemnation,  "Thou 
first,  thou  greatest  vice  of  the  human  mind,  Ambition."  Men  have  an  instinctive 
fear  of  easily  laying  themselves  open  to  any  serious  censure.  Hence  many  would 
rather  "fly  an  ordinarj^  pitch"  than  be  charged  with  so  heinous  crime  as  that  of 
being  ambitious.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  dei^lorable  than  to  find  students 
laboring  under  this  delusion.  It  may  be  observed  that  "men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties are  most  fired  with  ambition  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow 
minds  are  the  least  actuated  by  it."  Ambition  in  a  student  is  a  commendable 
quality,  and  it  is  productive  of  good  to  himself  The  desire  to  excel  is  laudable, 
provided,  of  course,  the  ultimate  end  contemplated  is  conformable  to  the  purpose 
for  which  he  is  at  college.  College  life  is  the  period  of  preparation  for  real  life. 
The  student  who  would  avail  himself  of  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  make  this 
preparation  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible,  and  who  would  for  this  purpose  de- 
sire to  outshine  his  competitors  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  ;  and 
Qven  though  his  irritated  and  beaten  companions  may  occasionally  sneer  at  his 
ambition  yet  they  merely  offer  him  renewed  opportunities  of  advancing  still  more 
by  cultivating  real  strength  of  character  and  constancy  to  purpose  despite  occa- 
sional jeers.  To  say  of  a  student  that  he  is  ambitious  is  a  high  encomium.  It  sug- 
gests at  once  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  idea  of  many  hours  of  legitimate  pleasure 
foregone  ;  of  care  and  application  in  class  and  study  ;  of  docility  and  gratitude  for 
correction,  and  of  honest  attempts  to  profit  thereby  ;  of  obedience  to  his  masters 
and  fidelity  to  his  duties;  in  a  word,  of  an  earnest  conscientious  endeavor  to  make 
the  most  of  his  advantages,  and  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  his  work  in  life. 
The  ambition  of  the  student  is  a  joresage  of  the  success  of  the  man,  and  when  re- 
strained within  its  proper  limits  is  a  qualitj'  greatly  to  be  desired  and  commended. 

'    E.   J.   M. 
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%OVC  Of  Stu5v. 

There  are  few  persons  so  occupied  in  the  management  of  worldlj^  affairs  as  not 
to  he  ahle  to  give  at  least  some  little  time  to  stud}'.  True  as  this  statement  is,  we 
often  meet  with  persons  who  totally  ignore  the  opportunities  of  culture  laid  open 
to  them  and  discard  as  being  altogether  ephemeral  everything  of  an  educational 
nature.  This  class  of  persons  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "Philistines  of  educa- 
tion" and  in  treating  with  them  a  brief  glance  into  the  utility  and  pleasure  of 
study  will  enable  us  to  see  how  ver}'  easily  certain  jteople  allow  themselves  to  be 
deceived  ;  and  give  us,  as  well,  an  insight  into  the  wisdom  of  those  whose  every 
■  delight  is  centered  in  intellectual  enjoyment.  n 

When  the  mind,  whether  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  condition,  or  weighed  down 
by  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  the  world,  resorts  to  the  retirement  of  private 
stud}'  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  enjoj'ment  and  delight, 
and  in  the  second,  influenced  by  the  soothing  and  comforting  effect  that  books 
and  study  can  at  all  times  produce.  The  mind  when  so  occupied  is  enabled  to 
transcend  the  domain  of  mere  material  influences,  and  enter  upon  the  higher 
sphere  of  jileasures  appropriate  to  man's  lesthetic  faculties.  It  is  in  our  isolated  po. 
sition  in  the  private  study,  that,  separated  from  all  the  world,  we  can  converse  with 
the  best  minds  tliat  have  flourished  in  all  ages  and  climes.  We  can  make  them  our 
most  intimate  friends  upon  whom  we  can  always  look  with  the  confidence  that  all 
time  spent  in  their  company  will  be  for  our  own  welfare  and  advantage.  They  will 
afford  us  pleasure  and  delight  more  lasting  and  substantial  than  the  petty  amuse- 
ments the  non-reader  seeks  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this  profitable  pleasure  that  is  to  be  found  in  study,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  utility  of  real  earnest  study  ought  to  induce  us  to  culti- 
vate a  love  for  it.  Not  only  does  it  refresh  and  elevate  the  imagination  but  it 
broadens  the  mind,  and  supplies  the  material  wherewith  to  fill  this  newly  acquired 
depth  and  extent.  All  this  will  tell  strongly  in  our  daily  life.  Even  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  transactions  of  the  commercial  world  we  are  ever  in  a  more  fii^'or- 
able  position — a  sort  of  vantage-ground  whence  we  can  discover  beforehand  all 
the  intricate  Ijcarings  and  possible  dangers  of  the  situation  in  which  we  are  about 
to  place  ourselves,  and  which  the  ordinary  man  will  discover  only  when  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

Moreover,  in  the  social  circle  we  are,  because  of  studious  habits,  able  to  ren- 
der the  conversation  of  the  drawing  room  not  merely  more  interesting,  but  also 
more  instructive  and  elevated.  This  fact  is  alone  of  great  importance,  and  well 
worth  the  trouble  which  may  sometimes  attend  the  formation  of  habits  of  study. 

The  acquisition  of  these  habits  is  one  of  the  most  impcirtant  duties  of  college 
life.  Our  college  course  is  amply  rennmerative  if  we  have  only  learned  the  real 
value  of  studies  and  the  most  effective  manner  of  prosecuting  them.  It  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  as  students  approach  the  end  of  their  college  career  that  thej' 
become  aware  of  the  worth  of  habits  of  study  and  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
them.  Once  we  find  pleasure  in  our  studies  we  are  well  on  in  the  road  to  success; 
for  we  are  sure  to  devote  ourselves  unreservedly  to  them  and  to  prosecute  them 
more  thoroughly.  Our  first  years  of  college  are  the  most  favorable  period  for  ac- 
quiring the  habits  of  study  ;  for  then  we  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  distractions  of 
of  our  positions,  and  when  once  we  are  grounded  in  the  love  and  habit  of  study 
we  can  more  easily  keep  aloof  from  whatever  might  tend  to  estrange  us  from  the 
duties  of  college  life. 

M.    A.    M. 
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Urutbtuliiess. 

Truthfulness  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  character.  Every  virtue  that  man  can 
exercise  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  its  possessor,  but  that  of  truthfulness  is  the 
greatest  and  most  ju-ecious  of  all  ;  since  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  virtuous  who 
lias  not  the  habitual  disposition  to  speak  the  truth. 

College  students  should,  tlierefore,  especially  endeavor  to  cultivate  truthful- 
ness, since  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their  education  is  the  formation  of  character. 

Truthfulness  always  brings  its  own  reward— peace  of  mind.  This  inward  satis- 
faction of  right,  surpasses  all  other  pleasures,  because  it  alone  remains  while  the 
uthers  are  only  momentary.  This  intrinsic  happiness  can  usually  be  depicted  on 
the  countenance  of  a  truthful  man,  just  as  guilt  always  carries  its  own  scourge. 

"For  truth  has  such  a  lace  and  such  a  uiieu, 
As  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  seen." 

A  man  who  j)ractices  truthfulness  is  liked  liy  ever^'bod}',  because  his  friends 
know  they  can  always  rely  on  him. 

The  truthful  man,  especiall}'  in  youth,  exercises  a  j^owerful  influence  over  his 
associates.  This  influence  mitst  necessarily  be  elevating,  because  thej'  who  see  his 
bright  countenance  beaming  with  contentment,  will  also  endeavor  to  climb  to  tlie 
higher  levels  of  rectitude. 

The  truthful  man,  thus,  not  only  acquires  the  highest  pleasure,  but  also  con- 
trilnites  to  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  and  of  society  at  large. 
"Magna  est  Veritas  et  pnevalebit." 

L.   L.    M. 

^         ^         ^ 

Elocution  au&  Oratorv. 

The  necessity  of  being  able  to  accjuit  one's  self  of  the  trjung  duties  of  a 
public  speaker  in  the  best  possible  manner  is  constantly  becoming  more  evident. 
The  diffusion  of  education  among  the  masses  of  tlie  people  is  calculated  to  make 
the  ptiblic  speaker's  position  more  difficult  than  formerly  ;  hence  greater  ability, 
more  earnest  and  careful  training  on  the  part  of  the  sijeaker  is  demanded.  Tliis 
is  the  reason  why  such  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  orator\^  and 
the  practice  of  jDublic  speaking  in  educational  institutions. 

The  course  usually  adopted  is  to  instruct  students  of  tlie  lower  grades  in  the 
art  of  elocution,  reserving  the  study  of  oratory  for  the  higher  forms.  This  is  also 
the  most  feasible  plan,  for  by  it  not  only  is  elocution  taught  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage but  it  is  also  confined  to  its  proper  place  and  is  not  permitted  to  absorb 
too  much  time — a  defect  very  evident  in  many  systems  of  teaching. 

Elocution  is  essentially  an  imitative  art,  and  is  best  learned  by  j'ounger  pu- 
pils. It  can  be,  and  often  is,  accpired  in  its  perfection  in  our  very  earliest  years. 
Hence,  in  itself  elocution  is  not  of  great  importance  apart  from  the  training  which 
it  affords.  It  is  merely  ornamental.  Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  oratorical 
abilitj',  it  is  very  desirable,  as  it  supplies  manj'  of  the  outward  graces  that  are 
sure  to  please  an  audience.  A  clear  entinciation,  a  proper  pronunciation,  ease  and 
grace  of  movement,  and  suitable  gesture — these  are  some  effects  of  elocutionary 
training,  and  it  is  in  the  orator  that  the}^  acquire  their  real  usefulness. 

Elocutionary  training  thus  becomes  a  very  desirable  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tice of  oratory.  Hence,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  those  'in  the  Academical 
department  to  utilize  to  the  full  the  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy.  They  will 
not  have  to  wait  long  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the  endeavors. 

The  study  and  practice  of  oratory  is  a  matter  of  quite  a  different  nature.  It 
requires  more  real  intellectual  exertion,   and,  hence,  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
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higher  cUisses.  The  true  orator  must  be  endowed  with  the  requisite  natural  talent. 
Ho;verer,  study  and  art  enter  largely  into  success  in  oratory.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  an  ordinarily  talented  student  to  make  an  accepta.ble  speech  by  carefully  heed- 
ing the  rules  and  suggestions  which  he  learns  in  the  class  room.  Though  real  elo- 
quence is  a  natural  gift,  yet  art  will  enable  us  to  a^-oid  noticeable  defects.  Fluency  of 
speech,  logical  trend  of  reasoning,  discovery  of  argument,  strength,  cleanness  and 
beauty  of  expression,  can,  however,  be  acquired  to  a  sufficient  degree  through  study 
and  practice,  and  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  oratory  is  taught  in  the  college. 
Not  only  does  the  study  of  the  works  and  precepts  of  the  great  masters  enable  the 
ordinary  student  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  efhciency,  but  it  also  serves  to  cul- 
tivate and  refine  the  rough  gem  allotted  l:)y  nature.  And  it  isvin  this  manner  that 
elocution  lends  its  aid.  It  adds  a  certain  air  of  ease  and  grace  to  a  speech  which 
is  often  of  great  utility  in  concealing  from  vulgar  eyes  what  the  more  critical  stu- 
dent would  justlj'  censure.  Elocution,  how'ever,  is  only  secondary,  and  excessive 
recourse  to  its  use  is  detrimental  to  the  effects  of  a  speech. 

E.   J.   M. 

Zbc  passage  of  tbc  Staff. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we  lay  aside  the  pen,  c^uite  likely  never 
again  to  employ  it  in  the  field  of  college  journalism.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  expressing  the  great  pleasure  whit'h  accompanied  our  duties,  owing  to  the 
very  acceptable  companionship  with  which  our  position  surrounded  us.  We  refer 
not  merel)'  to  the  cordial  and  inspiring  feelings  always  manifested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Bulletin  by  the  students  of  the  college,  but  also  to  the  relations  that  have  al- 
ways obtained  between  the  Bulletin  and  all  the  other  college  journals  with  which 
we  have  had  any  communication.  We  remember  the  hours  which  the  perusal  of 
our  exchanges  rendered  so  pleasant.  We  bear  testimony  to  the  general  excellence 
of  these  contemporary  journals,  and  we  now  give  expression  to  the  well-founded 
conviction  that  among  the  galaxy  of  bright,  young  writers  with  whose  merits  wc 
have  become  acquainted  there  are  some  who  shall  yet  become  conspicuous  lights 
in  American  literature.  To  all  these  we  now  bid  adieu,  hoping  to  renew  acquaint- 
ances in  new  and  higher  circles. 

To  the  students  of  the  college  we  would  also  make  a  few  brief  remarks.  Beinor 
in  a  position  to  learn  the  estimation  in  which  the  Bulletin  is  held  by  the  editors 
of  college  papers,  we  are  not  a  little  i:)roud  of  the  high  position  among  college  jour- 
nals, everywhere  accorded  our  college  paper.  We  trust  that  the  students  will  con- 
tinue their  li^'ely  regard  for  the  journalistic  representative  of  their  college,  and  that 
our  succesors  in  the  editorial  chair  shall  next  year  be  able  to  attain  a  still  higher 
standing.  There  is  one  thing  which  we  would  suggest;  it  is  that  the  Bulletin  enter 
upon  its  next  year  as  a  monthly.  Our  successors  would  thereby  open  a  new  era  in 
its  history,  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  interest  and  usefulness.  It  was  our  ambition  to 
have  done  so  during  the  past  j'ear,  but  we  yield  that  honor  to  our  immediate  suc- 
cessors with  the  conviction  that  they  shall  unfailingly  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity. We  trust  our  request  will  be  heeded  for  even  some  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries,  like  "St.  Joseph's  Collegian,"  "The  Victorian,"  and  others, 
strongly  favor  the  Bulletin's  becoming  a  monthly. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  some  of  the  remarks  made  b_y  our  exchages 
upon  the  merits  of  the  Bulletin,  confining  ourselves  to  those  passed  upon  the 
last  two  issues.     Our  limited  space  prevents  our  multiplying  these  testimonials. 

"All)cy  Student"  St.  Mary's  College,  Atchison,  Kansas  : 
Tlie  1  Icily  Oliost  Bulletin  is  a  very    nterpiisins  jimnial.     Us  literary  (Ifpaitiiieiit  proves  both 
interesting  ami  instructive,  anil  the  editorial  eolnmii  is  exeellent. 
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"Spectator,"  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
The  Holy  Gliost  College  Bulletin  is  conspicuous  for  ite  valualile  reacliug  matter,  aud  is  heart- 
ily welcomed  into  our  list  of  exchanges. 

"The  Tamarack,"  Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Michigan  : 
We  were  most  happy  to  receive  the  "Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin"  with  its  generous  tender 
of  eujoyahle  reading  matter,  prose  aud  poetry  alike. 

"The  Mount,"  Mount  de  Chantal  Academy,  WheeHng,  W.  Va. : 
We  greet  with  much  pleasirre  the  "Holy  Ghost  Bulletin."     The  February  issue  contains 
several  choice  essays  of  much  merit.     We  read  the  Bulletin  with  interest  from  cover  to  cover. 

"The  Aloysian,"  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Cresson,  Pa.  : 
The  Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin,  whose  acquaintance  has  just  been  made,  is  replete  with  ex- 
cellent reading  matter.  Being  distinctly  a  college  journal,  its  main  feature  Ijeing  original  work  on 
the  part  of  students,  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  Bulletin  upon  the  able  specimens 
it  contains.  We  are  pleased  to  ha\'e  received  such  a  kindly  welcome  at  the  hands  of  its  chivalrous 
editors,  and  hope  to  merit  the  flattering  praises  bestowed  upon  our  initial  number. 

"The  Agnetian  Monthly,"  St.  Agnes'  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. : 
Whenever  the  Holy  Ghost  Bulletin  arrives,  we  look  for  a  literary  treat,  and  are  ne\er  disap- 
pointed.  Among  the  delightful  articles  in  the  Feliruary  issue,  "The  Beautiful,"  aud  "Some  Humor- 
ous Characters  of  Shakespeare"  are  lengthy  and  thoughtful  essays.    "Friendship  Among  Students," 
an  anecdote,  is  intended  to  teach  young  people  the  value  of  a  true  friend. 

'  'The  Holy  Cross  Purple, ' '  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. : 
The  Holy  Ghost  College  BLiXLETtN  has  come  out  at,  last.     We  missed  the  first  number,  and  are 
sorry  if  it  is  like  the  the  one  before  us.     There  are  three  solid  articles  in  it  that  will  repay  reading; 
"The  Beautiful,"  "Some  Humorous  Characters  of  Shakespeare,"  aud  the  "Succession  of  the  Tudor 
Sovereigns." 

"The  Victorian,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

The  Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin  comes  four  times  a  year.  After  a  perusal  of  the  last  num- 
ber it  is  evident  that  such  an  institution  could  make  a  monthly. 

"The  Pittsburg  Catholic"  : 

Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin,  April  quarterly.  The  leading  articles  "Politics  and  Our  Public 
Schools,"  M.  A.  McGarey,  and  "The  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  E.  J.  McCarthy,  are  excellently  con- 
ceived, and  written  in  masterly  English.  They  are  learned,  thoughtful  papers,  "fiarland  for  He- 
roes," J.  L.  Brady,  '99,  is  a  poem  of  singular  merit.  The  miscellany  is  of  a  high  standard,  and  all 
through  the  pages  is  exemplified  the  quality  of  this  seat  of  learning  in  our  city. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  progress  of  the  college  under  its  excellent  management. 

"The  St.  Joseph's  Collegian,"  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bourbonnais,  111.: 

The  robust  contents  of  the  last  Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin  make  that  issue  excel  in  nearly 
every  respect  any  preceding  one  that  we  have  seen  naturalness,  so  very  desirable  and  so  often 
wanting  in  school  journals,  is  a  shining  virtue  of  the  paper  on  the  "Concordat."  Mr.  E.  J.  IMcCar- 
thy  contributes  a  smooth  paper  under  the  formidable  title,  the  "Psychology  of  Aristotle."  The 
subject  would  seem  to  require  a  larger  range  of  treatment  than  can  be  crowded  into  the  limited 
space  aftbrded  by  a  college  paper,  yet  the  writer  acquits  himself  well  of  the  difficult  task  in  hand- 
Another  of  the  class  of  '98  deplores  some  defects  of  our  public  school  sj'Stem.  With  the  spirit  of 
the  true  reformer,  he  also  suggests  sensilile  measui'es  by  which  to  eliminate  the  objectionabla 
features.     Tlie  paper  is  one  of  which  the  Pitt.s)iurg  students  maj'  take  wholesome  pride. 
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The  New  Cabinet  Office. 

Thoucjh  the  war  is  receiving  great  attention,  there  is  another  matter  of  domes- 
tic concern  that  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  business  men  and  manufacturers 
of  the  countrj^  as  well  as  of  the  press  and  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen.  It  is  the 
proposed  new  executive  office — the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries.  The 
estalilishment  of  this  office  was  proposed  during  the  latter  part  of  ex-President 
Cleveland's  administration,  but  received  meagre  attention  until  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  our  present  Executive. 

Its  originator  was  INIr.  Richardson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  The  proposal 
has  recently  gained  prominence,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  business  leagues  and 
newsiiapers. 

The  bill  creating  the  new  office  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Senator  Fry 
of  Maine. 

Its  chief  jjrovisions  are  that  the  head  of  the  new  department  shall  be  a  mem- 
iDcr  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  all  the  bureaus  at  jDresent  established  in  the  interest 
of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic  trade,  such  as  the  Bureaus  of  Life  Saving  Ser- 
vice, of  Coast  Survey,  of  Steamboat  Inspection,  of  -Navigation,  of  Statistics,  and 
others,  shall  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  department  instead  of  being 
aliiliated  to  the  Treasur3^ 

The  main  object  contemplated  is  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  One  of 
the  articles  in  the  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  extra  clerk  for  each 
consular  office,  whose  dutj'  shall  be  to  studj^  the  taste  and  likings  of  the  peoj)le  of 
his  section,  and  so  effect  that  through  the  information  transmitted  by  him,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  shipiJers  would  lie  able  to  pack  and  transport  their  ship- 
ments in  a  way  that  would  suit  the  taste  and  attract  the  ej'e  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  consignment  is  intended. 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  this,  as  our  inferior  and  often  negligent  methods  of 
jjacking  and  transportation  of  articles  of  commerce  often  invite  the  censure  and  re- 
jection  of  those  articles  by  foreign  peoples. 

Vast  cjuantities  of  material,  by  being  more  neatly  and  agreeably  prepared  for 
shipment,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  different  countries  whither  they  are  sent, 
would  not  only  appear  more  inviting  but  would  be  also  better  preserved  and  cal- 
culated to  put  an  end  to  the  many  complaints  and  unpleasant  remarks  passed  by 
foreign  jDeoples  upon  our  exports,  and  would  thus  put  our  goods  in  a  better  light 
and  in  greater  favor  with  manj-  foreign  nations.  The  vastness  and  variet}'  of  our 
exports  would  justify  the  establishment  of  such  an  office  equally  as  much  as  the 
agricultural  interests  demand  the  maintenance  of  a  special  Bureau  for  their  advan- 
tage. The  Bureau  of  Commerce  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  the  growing  and  divergent  interests  now  embraced  in  commmercial 
matters  demand  more  than  an  office  subordinated  to  another  department.  The 
Bureau  of  Commerce  would  also  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department  of  Agri- 
culture liy  providing  the  most  favorable  means  of  disposing  of  what  the  latter 
has  aid('(l  in  providing. 

'W'c  are  fast  regaining  our  former  position  In  the  commercial  world,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  afford  every  outlet  possible  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  nation. 
The  complaints  resounding  through  many  foreign  countries  against  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  many  articles  shipped  from  our  ports  would  be  avoided  and  the  re- 
ce})tion  of  our  exports  rendered  more  favorable  and  larger.  Foreign  commerce  is 
to  be  our  great  source  of  wealth  and  activity,  and  is  already  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  justify  a  positive  measure  of  encouragement  and  protection. 

Jos.  M.  Murphy, 

Sen.  Com. 
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pirst  Holy  Comrounion. 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  will  ever  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  liven  of  lour 
young  students,  John  F.  Hivick,  Francis  J.  King,  Harr}'  H.  Mould  and  Vincent 
B.  Dufty,  who  had  then  the  happiness  of  receiving  for  the  tirst  time  the  Sacrament 
of  tlie  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Chapel  was  l;teautifully  decorated,  and  some  of  the 
First  Conununicants'  friends  were  present  at  the  touching  ceremony.  The  Rev. 
President  celebrated  the  Communion  Mass,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Heliir  as 
Deacon  and  Rev.  Father  Stadelman  as  Sub-Deacon.  The  Rev.  President  also 
spoke  on  tlie  occasion,  reminding  the  favored  young  students  of  the  solemn  act 
they  were  about  to  perform  and  exhorting  them  always  to  live  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  Divine  Guest  they  were  about  to  receive.  The  serious  mien  of  the  young 
students  showed  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  import  of  what  thej'  were  about 
to  accomplish,  and  their  anxiety  was  over  and  their  happiness  complete  when 
shortly  after  they  received  their  lo\'ing  Savior.  May  they  continue  in  the  close  re- 
lations which  they  that  morning  contracted  with  their  Redeemer. 

Rev.  Father  Gililin  had'  the  students  in  charge  during  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion and  spared  no  pains  to  fit  them  for  the  all-important  occasion. 

The  general  body  of  the  students  also  approached  the  Holy  Table  at  this 
Mass.  The  usual  procession  with  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  w'as  held  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  ranks  of  Fathers  and  students,  headed  by  the  ^jrocessional  cross 
and  accompanied  by  the  military  band,  wended  their  way  to  the  temporary  altar 
that  had  been  tastefullj'  prepared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn.  Benediction  was 
then  given  and  the  Most  Holj'  Sacrament  conveyed  back  to  its  tabernacular  abode. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  morning  were  not  without  beneficient  eti'ects  upon 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  participating  in  them. 


flroong   the  Boarders. 

The  past  year  has  pro^•ed  a  most  enjoyable  one  for  the  Boarders.  They  seem 
to  regret  that  the  end  of  the  term  is  already  upon  them. 

And  still  Youngstown  has  the  most  numerous  reijresentation  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  such  places  as  Parkersburg,  Brookville,  and — I  nearly  forgot  it — 
T\'rone,  have  a  right  to  boast. 

Hugh  Dougherty  recently  paid  his  old  companions  a  visit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Boarders  are  not  represented  among  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Classical  Course.  But  we  must  not  ask  too  much,  w'e  have  one  bright 
representative  among  the  Commercial  graduates.  Edward  Horrigan  is  upholding 
our  name  well.     All  success  to  him  ! 

The  boys  see  a  natural  ball  player  in  A.  Dugan.  "Andy"  will  be  a  crack 
second-baseman  for  the  Reserve  next  j'ear. 

Will  Murphy,  who  gained  high  honors  on  the  gridiron,  unfortunately  in- 
jured his  hand  so  that  he  had  to  retire  from  the  diamond. 

The  Boarders  are  well  represented  on  the  ball  field;  Burns  is  pitching  mag- 
nificent ball  for  the  'varsity  team,  and  McYean,  Gillespie  and  Q'Hare  are  covering 
the  outfield  for  the  Reserve  team. 
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Wm.  McLane,  who  until  lately  was  a  member  of  the  third  team,  closed  the 
season  inlaying  a  good  game  at  third  base  for  the  Reserves.  "Mac"  is  a  promising 
young  player.  On  Field  Day  he  distinguisded  himself  by  gaining  first  honors  in 
the  Ijroad  jump  and  pole  vault. 

Tom  Mullen's  brother,  "Tot,"  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  boys,  is  in  uniform  ready  to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Fkiexds  of  our  boarder-graduate.s.  Will  Kelly  and  Patk.  Henry,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  their  success;  the  former  is  filling  a  responsible  position  in  Young.stown, 
and  Mr.  Henry  is  engaged  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Hermes  Ice  Co. 

A  VERY  unusual  privilege  was  recenth^  enjoyed  liy  the  boys.  A  free  afternoon 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  President  to  allow  the  students  an  opportunity^  of  seeing  the 
"Passion  Play."     All  were  very  much  impressed  by  the  vivid  representations. 

Edw.  Horeicj.^n  distinguished  himself  at  short-stop  for  the  third  team.  He 
was,  besides,  leader  in  his  classes. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  foresaw  an  easy  ^dctor^y  for  our  champion  dasher 
Ross.  Wm.  Ryan,  however,  caused  them  to  feel  uneasy  on  Field  Day.  Will 
made  a  good  showihg.  He  got  second  honors  in  the  100  and  220  j^ard  dashes,  and 
first  honors  in  the  Inroad  jump,  making  a  record  of  19  ft.  8  inches. 

M.  Flaxigan  attended  a  strawberry  festival  some  time  ago,  and  rumor  had  it 
that  he  won  a  cake — .     Wonder  if  it's  true?     "Murtie"  will  never  tell. 

And  speaking  of  winning  a  cake.  Wonder  why  John  McVean  speaks  so  sel- 
dom of  his  triumph  at  the  festival  at  St.  Benedict's  ?     It  got  out  all  the  same. 

The  Senior  Boarders'  Team  was  not  long  in  existence.  Two  crushing  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  the  Scholastics,  followed  by  the  draft  of  jjlayers  for  the  second  and 
third  teams  was  too  much  for  one  season.     And  so  it  disbanded  until  next  3'ear. 

Father  Lee's  estimable  work,  "Our  Lady  of  America, "  was  read  in  the  re- 
fectory both  of  the  boarders  and  scholastics.  The  subject  itself  and  the  ^'cry  able 
manner  in  which  it  was  handled  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  students. 

Pentecost  Monday  was  set  for  a  general  outing,  but  owing  to  many  games 
and  other  attractions  in  the  city,  many  of  the  boarders  preferred  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  latter.  Some,  however,  took  a  trip  to  the  Summer  house  at  Glenfield 
where  they  spent  a  very  pleasant  daj^  The  pure  mountain  breezes  were  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  strengthened  many  an  appetite  for  the  acceptable  menu  that  had 
lieen  elaborately  prepared. 


The  .lunior  Boarders'  Team  broke  even  with  the  Junior  Scholastics  in  the 
two  of  a  se] 
lastics.     Scores 


first  two  of  a  series  of  three  games.       The  third  game,  however  went  to  the  Scho 


First  game,  Juuior  Boarders,  18.  Scholastics,  10. 

Second  game,  "  8.  ''  14. 

Third  game,  "  5.  "  8. 

The  greater  number  of  the  boarders  left  for  home  on  Saturday  morning,  June 
IStli.  Tlie  Bulletin  wishes  all  a  vei-y  pleasant  vacation,  and  hopes  for  a  speedy 
return  of  all  in  September. 

Uncle  Sam  will  doubtless  find,  stalwart  defendCTP  (tmong  the  Senior  Boarders 
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whenever  their  services  may  be  required.  Since  the  departure  of  the  18th  Eegi- 
nient,  which  was  accustomed  to  drill  on  the  College  grounds,  the  boarders  have 
organized  a  cadet  corps  and  were  Verj'  zealous  in  drill  practices  for  a  long  time. 
However,  the  warm  weather  seemed  to  cool  their  ardor,  and  during  last  two  weeks 
the  beat  of  the  drum  was  not  to  be  heard  upon  the  grounds. 

CLf]SS  NOTES, 

THE  SENIORS. 

The  Seniors  completed  the  final  examinations  on  .June  lOtli.  The  Latin  pa- 
per was  the  same  as  the  Cambridge  (England)  Latin  Senior  Local  for  1S79,  while 
the  Greek  was  the  Oxford  Senior  paper  of  the  same  year.  The  papers  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Mathematics  were  equally  thorough  and  high  in  their  standard.  The 
week  intervening  before  the  Commencement  was  sj^ent  in  quiet  preparation  for  that 
occasion. 

Aristotle  and  Sophocles  absorbed  most  of  the  quarter.  Desjnte  the  intricacies 
of  the  Stagyrite's  condensed  style  some  of  the  seniors  found  great  jjleasure  in  un- 
raveling the  course  of  his  fruitful  i)hilosophical  mind. 

The  departure  of  the  seniors  leaves  four  vacant  chairs  in  the  sanctum.  It 
will  not  l:)e  an  easy  task  to  replace  them.  Under  the  editorship  of  E.  .J.  McCar- 
thy, seconded  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  business  managers,  M.  A.  jNIcGarey 
and  R.  A.  Ross,  the  past  year  has  been  an  acceptable  one  for  the  Bulletix. 

The  seniors  were  greath'  in  evidence  on  Field  Day.  R.  A.  Ross  more  than 
sustained  their  honors  in  the  contests.  M.  A.  McGarey  was  general  supervisor  of 
the  affair.  .James  O'Neil  was  one  of  the  field  clerks,  while  E.  .J.  McCarthj-  took 
charge  of  the  important  station  at  the  entrance.  The  Seniors  have  established  a 
precedent,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  followed  hereafter.  The  success  of  the 
Field  Day  was  due  largely  to  their  endeavors. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

■The  struggle  for  first  place  in  the  .Junior  Class  during  the  year  has  lieen  close 


nd  interesting.     No  one  was  able  to  hold  it  for  two  successive  quarters. 


Cicero's  De  Finibus  furnished  the  Juniors  sufficient  material  upon  which  to 
devote  their  energies  during  tlie  las£  quarter. 

JoHX  McVe.\x,  who  was  confined  at  home  during  the  third  quarter  by  sick- 
ness, was  back  in  his  old  place  during  the  last  term  working  as  liard  and  faithfully 
as  ever. 

FixxEY  threatens  to  show  up  the  seniors  next  year.  He  says  he  has  been  out 
of  style  long  enough.  He  will  give  up  base  ball  and  pay  more  attention  to  the 
work  of  Pittsburg's  tonsorial  and  sartorial  artists. 

SEPHOMORE  AND  FRESHMflN   CLASSES. 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Sophomore  Class  has  been  exceedingly 
close  this  year.  Up  to  the  last  quarter  W.  Downes  and  J.  Grrunenwald  had  each 
gained  the  coveted  distinction  of  class  leader,  and  in  the  last  examination  J. 
(irunenwald  retained  it  though  bj'  the  slightest  margin. 

The  Chemistr\'  class  put  in  a  ver^'  successful  quarter,  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mr.  SchroefiTel.     And  there  were  no  accidents  either! 
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The  i-L'sult.s  of  the  last  examinations  were  very  creditable  to  the  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores.     A  considerable  part  of  the  class  secured  honor  cards. 

THE  flCADEMIC   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Elocution  contests,  which  it  has  for  some  j'ears  been  the  custom  to  hold 
in  this  department,  was  this  year  omitted  and  a  gold  medal  offered  for  Christian 
Doctrine  instead.  The  Contest  was  held  on  -June  14th.  The  name  of  the  success- 
ful comjjctitor  is  announced  elsewhere. 

The  young  students  of  this  quarter  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  events 
of  Field  Day.  Pittsljurg  College  athletics  will  not  languish  when  we  get  their 
management  into  our  hand  in  future  j^ears.  , 

The  numljer  of  certificates  obtained  by  the  academicians  for  the  past  3'ear 
shows  plainly  that  the  students  of  this  department  have  been  heedful  of  their  own 

interests. 

The  number  of  academicians  who  expect  to  be  promoted  to  the  collegiate  de- 
partment next  year  is  quite  large,  and  if  expectations  materialize  the  freshmen  of 
'98  and  '99  will  be  strong  indeed. 

Timothy  A.  Du.xn  was  the  winner  of  tlie  prize  gold  medal  for  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  as  the  contest  was  open  to  all  students  of  all  classes  below  the  Junior, 
this  is  no  little  honor  to  Mr.  Dunn. 

THE  GRAMflAAR  CLASS. 

Messrs.  .Iohx  F.  Hivick,  Harry  II.  Mould,  Francis  J.  King,  and  Vincent 
B.  Duffy  were  the  happy  recipients  of  their  first  Holy  Communion  during  the 
month.  The  Grammar  class  tenders  congratulations,  and  hopes  the  good  effects  of 
this  priceless  blessing  will  always  distinguish  the  lives  of  their  favored  class-mates. 

John  0'H.\re  worked  hard  during  the  year,  and  was  among  the  hi"-hest  in 
general  averages.  John  contemplates  with  undisguised  pleiisure  his  coming  return 
to  "the  Hub." 

Some  of  the  members  of  Grammar  Class  distinguished  themselves  in  manv 
close  events  on  Field  Day.     There  arc  some  promising  athletes  in  this  class. 

flTliLETICS. 

The  past  year  has  lieen  one  of  unusual  success  in  the  matter  of  athletics. 
This  may  be  said  with  equal  jiropriety,  both  of  the  indoor  and  field  sports. 
Greater  interest  was  manifested  in  the  gymnasium  work  and  the  results  were 
eminently  satisfactory,  a  condition  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  energetic  and  careful 
management  of  our  trainer,  Mr.  P.  J.  Wolfe. 

One  feature  of  our  athletic  jirogress  during  tlie  year  was  the  marked  popularitv 
wliicli  the  excellent  game  of  hand-ball  lias  attained.  Tlie  alley's  at  present  erected 
an-  hardly  adeqiiate  to  the  demands  of  the  students,  and  it  is  said  another  is  soon 
to  be  added.  There  are  so  many  commendable  features  in  this  o-ame  that  its 
de\-clopnient  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  the  hold  Avhicli  it  has  attained  among  Ug 
shows  that  we  are  not  insensible  to  what  fg  reallv  of  advantage. 

The  work  of  the  Base  Ball  teams  also  merits  some  attention.  It  may  be 
safely  a.ssertcd  tliat  the  teams  of  tliis  year,  especially  the  first  and  second,  have 
shown  thcnisclws  woi'tliy  of  the  increased  interest  and  support  wliich  they 
enjiiyi'd  at  tlic  h;inds  (if  the  stuilents. 
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The  first  team  was  fully  equal  to  expectations.  All  tlie  players  acquitted 
tliemselves  well.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  special  ones,  because  it  was  very 
evident,  that  all  were  anxious  and  striving  to  make  the  record  of  the  team  as  good 
as  possible.  However,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  hard,  earnest  work  of 
James  Burns,  our  old  occupant  of  the  pitcher's  box.  James  has  made  himself  a 
name  of  which  he  may  be  not  a  little  proud,  and  has  added  to  his  great  popularity 
among  the  boys.  M.  A.  McGarey  also  played  a  faultless  game  in  middle  field, 
while  R.  Wall,  the  well-known  hero  of  the  college  gridiron,  held  down  first  base  to 
a  nicety.  The  batting  of  these  two  latter  gentlemen  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise 
and  shows  what  serious,  assiduous  practice  can  accomplish. 

The  record  of  the  team  is  as  follows  : 


E. 

H. 

E. 

B. 

H. 

E. 

P.  c. 

5 

10 

2    - 

P.  c. 

16 

19 

2 

w.  u.  p. 

4 

4 

3 

Soffels, 

2 

o 

4 

p.  c. 

12 

1-3 

3  ' 

P.  C. 

2 

8 

6 

D.  C.  &  A.  C. 

7 

6 

4' 

D.  A.  C. 

7 

8 

3 

P.  C. 

7 

10 

3  - 

P.  C. 

16 

16 

3 

"Waynesbuvg  College, 

0 

4 

3 

Wayiiesburg 

College, 

7 

10 

5 

P.  C. 

o 

4 

3 

P.  C. 

/ 

14 

9 

P.  A.  C. 

4 

5 

1   - 

Rochester, 

14 

11 

4 

P.  C. 

3 

4 

o 

P.  C. 

18 

19 

7 

Ivochester, 

4 

4 

1    - 

Eoeli  ester, 

13 

13 

4 

P.  C. 

14 

18 

0   - 

P.  C. 

6 

9 

3 

Hickory  A.  C. 

3 

6 

5 

New  Kensiu 

gtoii, 

5 

11 

4 

P.  C. 

16 

16 

3  -" 

W.  U.  P. 

4 

6 

o 

The  Reserves,  under  the  management  of  J.  A.  Callahan,  went  through  a  good 
season,  winning  a  majority  of  the  games  played.  Messrs.  SchroefFel,  McVean, 
Callahan  and  O'Neil  put  np  a  regularly  good  game,  while  P.  Gillespie  and  S. 
Unger  showed  great  strength  at  the  bat.  The  Reserves  secured  new  uniforms  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  and  in  their  red  and  blue  presented  a  good  appearance 
on  the  diamond. 

Their  record  is  as  follows: 


R. 

H. 

E. 

P.  C.  R. 

18 

19 

4 

Hickory  A.  C. 

10 

8 

4 

P.  C.  R. 

4 

9 

3 

Freedom  A.  C. 

7 

9 

2 

P.  C.  R. 

7 

10 

1 

Crawford  A.  C. 

2 

3 

2 

P.  C.  R. 

17 

18 

2 

Crawford, 

4 

4 

3 

B. 

H. 

E. 

P.  C.  R. 

24 

20 

2 

Sewickley  A.  C. 

3 

4 

4 

P.  C.  R. 

14 

14 

2 

Olympia, 

6 

5 

0 

P.  C.  R. 

4 

6 

2 

M.  D.  A.  C. 

1 

2 

1 

THE  FIELD  DAY. 

The  annual  Field  Day  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  11,  and  proved  a  most 
successful  affair.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  the  grounds  were  in  fine  condition 
and  the  attendance  was  in  every  way  gratifying.  The  students  who  particij)ated 
in  the  events  had  practiced  faithfully,  though  the  final  examinations  had  cast 
something  of  a  damper  on  their  ardor  during  the  few  days  inmiediately  preceding 
the  event. 

The  prizes  were  numerous  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  very  valual)le. 
It  was  this  feature,  doubtless,  that  had  urged  many  who  had  been  lagging  behind 
to  enter  the  events  at  the  last  moment. 
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Among  the  Seniors,  R.  A.  Ross  carried  off  the  honors  for  the  sprinting  entries; 
Wm.  Glynn  for  the  vaulting;  W.  Cleary  and  Wm.  Ryan  also  showed  up  in 
good  form. 

The  -Juniors  also  deserve  great  credit  for  their  really  promising  work.  The 
junior  contests  were  watched  with  great  interest  and  the  results  show  that  the 
future  of  athletics  at  the  college  is  in  very  good  hands. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  entries,  prizes  and  the  winners  in  each  event: 

Sexiors. — 100- Yard  Dash:  Silver  Cup,  donated  by  Vilsack,  won  bj^  R.  A. 
Ross;  second,  W.  Cleary;  third,  W.  Ryan.  Time,  11  seconds.  220- Yard  Dash: 
Fielder's  Mit,  donated  by  Pittsburg  News  Co.,  won  bj^  R.  A.  Ross;  second,  W. 
Ryan.  Time,  24  seconds.  Hurdle:  Jewel  Range,  donated  by  Graff  &  Co.,  won 
by  W.  Glynn;  second,  Gus  Harrison.  Pole  Vault:  Dress  Suit  Case,  donated  bj^ 
Gusky,  won  by  W.  Glynn;-  second,  W.  McJjane.  Distance,  8  feet,  3  inches.  High 
Jump:  Beautiful  Cane,  donated  by  Phelan,  won  by  W.  Clearv;  second,  W. 
Glynn.  Distance,  4  feet,  11  inches.  Running  Broad  Jump:  Comb  and  Brush, 
donated  hj  Fleming,  won  by  W.  Ryan;  second,  W.  Cleary.  Distance,  19  feet, 
8  inches.  880-Yard  Run:  Cane  and  Box  Cigars,  donated  by  Thomas  Dugan, 
won  by  M.  Walsh;  second,  S.  Ryan;  third,  Gus  Harrison.  Time,  3  minutes. 
Throwing  Base  Ball:  Safetj^  Razor,  donated  by  0.  Helmold,  won  by  M. 
McGarpey.  Hand  Ball  Game:  Prize  donated  by  Maloney  and  won  by  S.  Unger; 
second,  J.  Burns;  third,  W.  Glynn. 

Juniors. — 100- Yard  Dash:  Mandolin,  donated  by  Hoffman  Bros.,  won  bj^ 
J.  Hayes;  second,  W.  Murphy;  third,  S.  Brent.  Time,  15  seconds.  Hurdle: 
Silk  Umbrella,  donated  by  Weisser,  won  by  F.  Landrigan;  second,  J.  Hivick; 
third,  J.  Hayes.  Time,  25  seconds.  220-Yard  Dash:  Fine  Dial  and  Painting, 
donated  by  Kornl:)lum,  won  by  A.  Eschman.  440-Yard  Run:  Umbrella,  donated 
by  Bernard!,  won  by  A.  Eschman;  second,  J.  King;  third,  T.  I^andrigan.  Time, 
2  minutes,  11  seconds.  High  Jump:  Fountain  Pen  and  Stick  Pin,  donated  by 
Terheyden,  won  by  W.  McLane;  second,  J.  Hayes;  third,  J.  O'Neil.  Throwing 
Base  Ball:  Jjcague  Base  Ball,  donated  l.iy  Friend,  won  by  W.  McLane;  second, 
A.  Stalkowski.  Hop,  Step  and  Jump,  Bicycle  Apparatus,  donated  by  Phillips, 
won  by  W.  jMcI^aue.  Pole  Vault:  Sweater,  donated  by  ''a  friend,"  won  by 
W.  McJjane.  Hand  Ball  Game:  Autoharp,  donated  by  Kleber  Bros.,  won 
l)y  ^\^   McLane;    second,   R.   C^ouzins;  third,  J.  Hayes. 

The  Slow  Bicycle  Race,  open  to  both  Juniors  and  Seniors,  Avas  -^xon  by  W. 
Dono\-an.     The  prize   was  a  fine  Bicycle  Suit,  donated  by  Kaufman  and  Bro. 

The  Committee  hereby  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the  generous  and 
efficient  work  done  by  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  refreshments,  and  tenders 
its  best  thanks  to  these  ladies  for  services  which  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  afternoon. 

TliE  CLOSING  DflY. 

Friday,  June  17,  was  the  last  day  on  which  the  students  had  to  assemble  at 
tlie  college.  The  trying  days  of  examinations  had  passed  and  the  period  of  quiet 
preparatory  to  tlie  final  gathering,  the  Commencement,  had  set  in. 

The  (lay  opened  with  Solemn  High  Mass,  it  being  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  Ucv.  President  officiated,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Giblin  as  Deacon 
and  I'^atlicr  Lee  as  Snl)-l)eaeon.  The  graduates'  class,  in  their  academic  gowns, 
o((ii|iicd  s|iecial  jilaces  in  the  choir  and  at  the  Mass  received  Holy  Communion. 

'j'he  gi-eat  feature  of  the  day  was  the  newly  inaugurated  Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
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]ireached  by  the  Rev.  President,  Father  Murphy.  The  class  of  '98  goes  down  in 
the  history  of  the  college  as  the  first  bod\'  of  gi-aduates  thus  honored.  The 
sermon  was  one  well  worthy  of  the  eloquent  preacher  and  esteemed  president,  who 
called  attention  to  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  graduation  day  being  such  a 
happy  feast  day  in  the  Church,  and  urged  the  students  ever  to  regard  as  their 
model  that  Di\-ine  Heart,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  al.iout  to  essay  a  real 
part  in  the  afl'airs  of  life.  He  also  referred,  in  his  own  captivating  way,  to  the 
spirit  of  genorosity  and  initiative  that  had  been  the  qualities  distinguishing  the 
class  of  '98,  and  exhorted  the  young  men  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  education 
and  training  they  had  so  happily  received.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  hearts  of 
the  graduates  of  '98  responded  to  his  every  word. 

After  Mass,  the  graduates  took  breakiast  in  company  with  the  Rev.  President. 

At  a  later  hour  of  the  forenoon,  the  distribution  of  certificates  of  honor  to  the 
students  of  the  non-graduating  classes  took  pilace.  A  large  number  secured 
certificates.  The  prizes  won  on  Field  Day  were  also  awarded.  The  Rev. 
President  closed  the  school  year  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  wishing  all  a 
pleasant  vacation. 

♦•J- 


THE  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Commencement  took  place  on  the  evening  of  -lune  17, 
in  the  New  Grand  Opera  House,  before  a  large  audience,  including  a  goodly 
number  of  the  Rev.  Clergj'  and  very  many  of  the  past  students.  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Phelan  jjresided  over  the  exercises.  A\'ith  him  on  the  stage  were  Very 
Rev.  Jos.  Eigenmann,  Provincial  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Rev. 
John  T.  Murphy,  President  of  the  College;  Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir,  and  Rev.  John 
Griffin.  The  graduates,  clad  in  regulation  cap  and  gown,  and  the  members  of  the 
College  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra,  wearing  the  college  colors,  red  and  blue,  were 
also  ranged  upon  the  stage.  The  boxes  were  reserved  for  the  visiting  clergy  and 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  graduates. 

The  graduates  were  Edward  jM.  Horrigan,  Wm.  L.  Kelly  and  Chas.  A.  Garovi 
in  the  Business  department,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Michael  A.  McGarey,  Jas.  F. 
O'Neill  and  Robert  A.  Ross  in  the  Classical  and  Scientific  department.  The  Latin 
Salutatory  was  delivered  by  Jas.  F.  O'Niell;  the  Valedictory  by  Michael  A. 
McGarey. 

The  orations  were:  The  United  States  as  a  Naval  Power,  Robt.  A.  Ross; 
Religion  and  Intellectual  Training  (in  German),  Norbert  J.  Resmer;  Patriotism — 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.^  The  orations  were  exceptionally 
good,  the  subject  matter  being  excellent,  and  the  delivery  clear  and  effective, 
indicating  excellent  training. 

Between  the  addresses  were  interspersed  choice  musical  selections,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  solos  and  choruses,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  Griffin. 

Following  the  orations  the  Rev.  President  read  the  list  of  distinctions  in  the 
non-graduating  classes,  prefacing  the  proclamation  in  a  very  forcible  and  timely 
address  on  the  nature  of  the  work  of  education  and  explaining  the  practical  and 
excellent  system  pursued  at  the  college.  He  also  pleaded  in  liehalf  of  generous 
support  of  Catholic  education  by  the  laity.  In  the  alisence  of  all  endowments,  he 
said.  Catholic  educational  institutions  are  maintained  chieflj-  through  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  of  the  religious  orders,  and  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
unlimited  wealth  that  is  poured  into  non-catholic  institutions  which  are  gradually 
gaining  the  strongest  power  and  influence  throughout  the  countr}^ 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  after  the  presentation  of  diplomas  and  gold  medals,  made 
a  brief  and  pleasant  address  to  the  audience,  and  to  the  graduates  gave  special 
words  of  advice  and  encouragement. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  Timothj^  A.  Dunn.  Gold  Medal  for 
highest  average  in  Business  Course,  Edward  M.  Horrigan.  Gold  iMedal  for 
English,  Robert  A.  Ross.  Gold  Medal  for  History,  James  F.  O'Neill.  Bishop 
Phelan  Gold  Medal  for  highest  average  among  Secular  Students,  Michael  A, 
McGary.     Class  Gold  Medal  for  Excellence,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
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List  of  Passes,  Distinctions  and  Honor  Certificates, 


AT   THE 

FOURTH  TERM  EXAMINATIONS, 

HELD  IN 

JUNE,   1898. 


'I'o  secure  a  Pass  a  Student  must  get  60  per  cent. ;    to  obtain  a  Distinction  it  is  necessary  to  get  80  per  cent. 

An  asterisk  indicates  ttiose  who  obtained  Honor  Certiticates.  These  Certificates  are  given  to  Students 
who  have  got  80  per  cent,  in  any  subject  or  subjects,  provided  they  pass,  i".  e.,  obtain  60  per  cent,  in  the 
other  subjects  of  their  course. 

Itoth  oral  and  written  e.xaminations  have  been  talcen  into  account  for  the  Passes  and  Distinctions  of  the 
following  lists. 

Grammar  Class. 

*BuERKLE  Cl.   M. — P,   D.,   EeligioD,  Bible  History,  History,   Geography,   English,   Arithmetic, 

Peniuausliip,  Drawiu;;,  Book-keeping. 
Chambers  John  A. — 1*,  Keligioii,  Bible  History,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  Penmanship, 

Drawing,  English. 
*Clohe,ssy  John  F. — P,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English,  Book-keeping. 
*DuFFY  Vincent  B.— P,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  Histor}-,  History,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
HiVKK  John  F. — P,  Religion,  Bible  History,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Book-keeping. 
King  Fek.  J. — P,  Religion,  Bible  History,  Penmanship,  History,  Geogr.aphy. 

D,  English. 
King  Joseph  T.— P,  Religion,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

D,  Bible  History,  History,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping. 
*JIcCaffrey  John  A.— P,  Penman.ship,  Drawing,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping. 
MoLLD    Harry    H. — P,   Religion,    Bible  History,    English,    History,   Geography,    Penmanship, 

Drawing,  Book-keeping. 
*0'CoNNOE  Joseph — P,  History,  Geogr.apliy,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Drawing. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English,  Book-keeping. 
O'Connor  William  J.— P,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
*0'Hare  John— p.  Bible  History,  Penmanship,  History,  Geography,  Drawing,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Book-keeping. 
*0'Neill  Peter— P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 

D,  Religion,  Bible  History,  English,  History,  Geography,  Book-keeping. 
ViSLET  Victor— P,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Drawing. 
Willis  John— P,  Bible  History,  History,  Geogr.aphy,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Book-keeping. 

,  Tliird  Acaden^iic. 

BERNARD!  WiLLlAM  J.— P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Byrnes  William— P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  .\lgebra. 
Buerkle  John  P.— P,  Religion,  English,  Latin,  Book-keeping,  Zoology,  Algebr.a,  Penmanship. 
Cleary  AVilliam  J.— P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  French,  Arithmetic. 

D,  Algebra,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
*Dugan    Andrew— P,    Religion,    Geography,    History,    Liitin,   English,    Arithmetic,    Zoology, 

Penmanship. 

D,  Algebra. 
*Dura'Stan.— P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  .\rithmetic.  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

I>,  German,  Algebra. 
EiiMAN   Adam— P,    Religion,    Geography,    History,    English,    German,    Book-keeping,    Zoology, 

Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  .\lgebra. 
■*Graham  Chris.  J.— P,  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Algebra. 

D,  Zoology,  Gerniau, 
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Harrison  August  J. — P,  English,  Book-keeijing,  Zoology, 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmausbip. 
Henney  Michael — P,  English,  Penmanship. 
HiviCK  Paul  F. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology. 

D,  Algebra. 
HucKENSTEiN  Edw,  P, — P,  History,  Geography,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
KuBLER,  A.  F. — P,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Zoology,  English. 

D,  Book-keeping,  Algebra. 
Lamothe  DAlll.\sr  N. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  French,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penman- 
ship, English. 

D,  Latin,  Algebra. 
*Laskowski   Joseph   J. — P,    Religion,  Geography,  History,   Latin,    English,    German,    French, 

Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
Landeigan  Thomas  J. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  English,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic, 

Algebra,  Penmanship. 
*MlLLEE  Fred, — P,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 

D,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
Murphy  William  E. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  French,  Zoology,  Pen- 
manship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
*McLane  William — P,  Latin,  French,  Algebra. 

D,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 
McLane  George  M. — P,  Geography,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Algebra. 
O'Neill  James  A. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Algebra. 
*Pieiezy'CKI  Frank  H. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  German,  Arithmetic, 

Zoology,  Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Rondeau  George  D. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
*Ry-an  John  W. — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Zoology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Ri'AN    William — P,    Religion,    Geography,    History,    English,    Arithmetic,    Zoolog.v,    Algebra, 

Penmanship. 
Shaw  Walter — P,  Zoology,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping. 
Smith  Harry  J. — P,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  English,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Algebra. 
*Teudelle  Thomas  J. — P,  Religion,  Geograjihy,  History,  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship, Algebra, 

D,  Zoology. 
KuiPERS  John  P. — P,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

D,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 
Schneider  John — P,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship. 

Second   Academic. 

Bird  William  J. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 

D,  Botany. 
Beennan  James  J. — P,  Religion,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
CoNDRON  Michael  F. — P,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  German,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
ConziNS  RicHAED  J.  — P,  Religion,  History,  English,  German,  French,  Book-keeping.  Arithmetic, 

Algebra,  Botany. 

D,  Penmanship. 
CuLLlNAU  Chaeles  J.— P,  English,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*DUNN  Timothy  A, — P,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
EscHMANN  Albert  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  French,  Arithmetic. 

D,  English,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
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Fandea.t  Walter  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Penmausbip. 

D,  History,  Polish,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
CtEAEY  Charles  J. — P,  German,  Geology,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English. 
Goodman  Feank  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  English,  Book-keeping,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  Penmanship. 
Halleban  Caekoll  V. — P,  Religion,  English,  French,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Botany. 
HAYE.S  John  J. — P,  Religion,  German,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  French,  Arithmetic. 
*Hehie  Maetin — P,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  Geography,  English,  Greek,  German,  French,  Botany,  Algebra. 
Hekely  Petee  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra.  , 

D,  History,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
Keakau  John  J. — P,  English,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 
Lageman  Haeey — P,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
Lamae  Heeman  J. — P,  German,  Botany,  Penmanship. 
*L0MB  Haeey'  J. — P,  History,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Greek,  German,  Botany. 
Ma.je.ski  Anthony  J. — P,  Religion,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Botany. 
Maloney  Frank  A. — P,  Religion,  Greek,  German,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
McEvoY'  Cyeil  E — P,  Penmanship. 
RoEHEiCi  GEORCiE  A. — P,  Leiigion,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  English,  Penmanship. 
Sheehan  Michael  L.— P,  En.glish,  Botany,  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Arithmetic. 
Shannahan  Thomas  L.— P,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Penmanship. 
Stalkowski  Adam  A.— P,  English,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  Polish,  Penmanship,  French. 
*TuREK  Ladislaus  K.— P,  Religion,  Penman.ship. 

D,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Polish,  French,  Arithmetic,  Botany,  Algebra. 

F^irst  Academic. 

*Halleean  William  A. — P,  German,  Penmanship. 

D,    Religion,  History  and  Geography,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Geology,    Algebra, 

Arithmetic,  Geometry. 
*HuETTEL  John  J.— P,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Geology,  Algebra. 
Zeeozal  Frank  J.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  German. 
Murphy  John  P.— P,  Religion,  History,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Algebra,  Geology. 

D,  English,  Penmanship. 
*MiHM  Edvv.  W.— P,  Religion,  History,  English,   Latin.  German,  Geology,   Algebra,  Geometry, 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Greek. 
*McNa5iaea  John  J.— P,  Religion,  Greek,  French,  Geology.  Algebra,  Penmanship. 

D,  English,  Latin,  Geography. 
^O'CoNNOE  Patrick  J.— P,  German,  Geology,  Algelira,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 
Reilly  John  D.— P,  Religion,  Geometry,  Penmanship. 

D,  History,  Geography,  English,  Latin,  Greek. 
Riley  James  A.— P,  Geology,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

U,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Geometry,  Geography. 
Reus  John  A.— P,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion,  English,  Greek,  German,  Algebra. 
Staudt  T.  C— P,  German,  Geology. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
You.sKo  Frk.  J.— p.  German,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

D,  Religion,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Penmanship. 
DouriUERTY  N.  P.— P,  Religion,  History,  Engli,sh,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic, 

Penmanship.' 
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D,  Geriuan,  Geology. 
Mriii'HY  William  E.  —  P,  Germau,  Aritlimetic,  Penmaualiip. 

D,  Religiou,  History,  Euglish,  Latiu,  Greek,  Freucb,  Algebra. 

Seiiior    Business    Course. 

*Cakroll   John — P.    Commercial    Law,    Euglish,    F>ook-keepiiig,    Aritlimetic,    Correspondence, 

Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
Caek  GEOECiE— P,  Penm.anship. 

D,  Arithmetic. 
Feeley  Jo.seph  S. — P,  Penm.anship. 

*Fl.\nagan  Mortimer — P,   Commercial  Law,   English,    Book-keeping,    Arithmetic,  Correspon- 
dence, Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
Flanagan  Arthur — P,  Religion,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship. 
Gaynor  Hubert  E. — P,  Commercial  Law,    Book-keeping,  English,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence, 

Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
KiLEY  AVilliam  J. — P,  Religion,  English,  Book-keeiiing,  Correspondence,   Penmanship, 
*KlRCHNER  W.  H. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Euglish,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
*MURPHY  Joseph  M. — P,  Commerci.il  Law.  English.  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Correspondence 

Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
Mullen   Thomas — P,    Religion,    Commercial   Law,    English,   Book-keepiug,    Arithmetic,     Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship. 
McCabe  John — P,  English,  Correspondence,  Penmanship. 

D,  Religion. 
McCann  W.m.  F. — P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  English,  Correspondence,  Peuman.ship. 
RH.A.E  Alb.  M.  —  P,  Penm.anship. 
Ruin  Theodore  L. — P,  Religion,  Penmanship. 
Ryan  Stephen  A. — P,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship,  Correspondence. 

T>,  Religion. 
Shea  Thomas  M. — P,  Religion,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence,  Penm.an.ship. 
Stack  Edmund  J. — P,  Religion,  Book-keeping. 
Unger  Joseph  J. — P,  English,  Book-keepiug,  Penmansliiii. 

D,  Religiou. 
UNCiER  .S.  —  P,   English,  Penmanship. 
Walsh  Morris  A. — P,  Correspondence,  English. 

D,  Religion,  Penmanship. 

Kreshman    Class. 

*B.\UMGAERTNEB  JoSEPH — P,  Church  History,  Euglish,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  History,  German,  French,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
*Brent  Sidney'  A. — P,  English,  Greek,  Algebra,  German,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D,  Church  History,  History,  Latin,  French. 
*Frost  Vincent  A. — P,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 
Gillespie  Patrick  A. — P,  Church  History,  History,  Euglish,  Geometry. 
Killmey'EE  Hermann  J. — P,  Church  History,  Euglish,  Latin,  Greek,  .Algelira. 

D,  History,  German. 
*McElligott  William  J. — P,  Church  History,  Greek,  Germau,  Geometry,  Chemi-stry. 

D,  History,  English,  Latin,  Algebra, 
O'Haee  David — P,  History,  Greek,  German,  Chemistry. 

D,  Church  History,  English,  Latin,  French. 
Schaefer  Louis  J. — P,  Church  History,  History,  Greek,  Chemistry. 

D,  German,  Euglish,  French. 
Schalz  George  J. — P,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Greek,  French,  Chemistry. 

D,  German. 
*Walk:er  Wm.  0. — P,  Germau,  French,  Greek,  Algebr.a,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D,  Church  History,  History,  Euglish,  Latin. 
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Sophmore    Class. 

*CoLLiNS  Thomas  J.— P,  German,  Algebra.  Geometry. 

D.  Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Chemistry. 
*Do\VNES  William  .T.— P,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 

D   Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,    French. 
*Grunewald  Johx  B.— P,  D,  Church  History,  History,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
KossLEK,  .\UGt:sT  M.— P,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 

D,  Church  History,  History. 
Maher  Patrick  E.—P,  History,  English,  Greek. 

D,  Church  History. 

Junior    Class. 

Brady  James  L.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  Physics. 

D,  Philosophy.  v 

Enright  John  F.  — P,  Latin,  Greek,  Philosophy. 
*FlNNEY  Charles  D.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  Book-keeping,  Physics. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  French,  Philosophy. 
■"Gakrigan  James  J.— P,  History,  Greek,  French,  Book-keeping. 

D,  Scripture,  Latin,  German,  Philosophy. 
Halaburda  .Toseph  F.— P,  Scripture,  History,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physics. 
*Krup.mski  iMirHAEL  A.— P,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Book-keeping,  Physics. 

D,  Scripture,  History,  German,  Philosophy. 
*Meyer  Leo  L.— P,  Scripture,  History,  Greek,  Philosophy,  Physics. 

D,  Latin. 
McVean  John  A.— P,  Greek. 

D,  Latin. 
Resmer  Norbert  J.— P,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physics. 
*EUD0LPH  Charles  C— P,  Scripture,  Greek,  French,  Philosophy,  Book-keeping. 

D,  History,  Latin.  Physics. 
Wrenn  Tho:ma's  A.— P,  Scripture,  Greek,  French,  Philosophy,  Physics. 

D,  Latin,  German,  History,  Book-keeping. 

\.  B. — The  names  of  students  who  were  absent  ftom  the  e.xaraination,  or  who  failed  to  pass, 
are  not  given  in  the  above  list. 


A   FRIEND. 


MOliTGAGES    WANTED    ON    CITY 
REAL      ESTATE      FOR      ANY      AMOUNTS. 


^-^E&1N5U^ 


BROKER 


406    DIAMOND    ST- 
3509    BUTLER     ST- 

PITTSBURG-PA' 


T  C  U 
TEL 


HOUSES  RENTED. 


5  455     CITY 

RENTS  COLLECTED, 


ALTAR  WINES  BEYOND  DOUBT. 

Matured,  Absolutely  Pure 
Wines  for  the  Mass, 

Made  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 

At  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
AGENTS : 

BARNSTON  TEA  CO.  Limited, 

6  BAECLAY  STREET, 

p.  A.  MAIIAJiV.  Tr.ns.  IJJJW    YOEK    CITY. 

TEflS  AND  COFFEES  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  CLERGY 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  AT  WHOLESALE  RATES. 


SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 

Hospital  Pliysicians  and  Nurse  Supplies. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Abdominal  Supporters, 
Elastic  Anklets,   Knee  Caps  and  Stockings,  Steel 
Braces  for  bow  legs,  knock  knees,  weak  ankles  or 
back,   made   to  order.       Crutches,    Electric    Bat- 
teries, F.amily  Syringes. 

Ladies'  department  in  ch.arge  of 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Helmold. 

OTTO  HELMOLD, 
6IS  Snumneld  street,       Hear  Sixtit  llveiiue. 
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